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Abt.  L—  Two  New  Valabht  Copper-plates. 
By  A.  M.  T.  Jackson,  M.A.,  I.C.S. 


(Bead  26th  August  1897.) 


The  two  grants  which  are  the  subject  of  this  paper  are  the  property 
of  L.  Procter  Sims,  Esq.,  Engineer  of  the  Bhaunagar  State,  by  whom 
they  were  forwarded  to  Sir  James  Campbell,  K.C.I.E.,  who  made 
them  oyer  to  me  for  examination.  They  were  found  together,  the 
smaller  plate  lying  between  the  two  plates  of  the  larger  grant,  buried 
in  a  field  in  the  village  of  Bhamodra  Mohota  near  Bhaunagar,  in  the 
year  1895.  Both  grants  are  in  excellent  preservation  and  easily  read. 

The  first  grant9  consists  of  a  single  plate  of  copper  of  slightly 
irregular  shape,  measuring  from  13  to  14  inches  long  and  from  5}  to 
6|  inches  wide.  In  the  left  hand  top  corner  are  two  holes,  each 
about  I  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  the  lower  hole  still  remains  the 
copper  swivel  that  carried  the  seal,  but  the  seal  itself  is  lost.  The 
letters  are  deeply  cut,  and  in  places  show  through  on  the  back  of  the 
plate.  They  vary  in  size  from  about  T*¥'  to  £'.  The  characters,  like 
those  of  all  the  Valabht  inscriptions  hitherto  published,  belong  to  the 
southern  class  of  alphabets,  but  are  very  angular  and  archaic  in  form, 
and  in  many  respects,  as  for  instance  in  the  form  of  the  letter  Z» 
approach  those  used  in  the  Mandasor  inscription  of  Bandhuvarman 
of  the  year  473-4  A.  D.  In  line  11  occur  the  numerical  symbols 
for  100,  80, 10,  6  and  3.  The  first  of  these  is  a  new  form.  The 
language  is  Sanskrit,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  verses  quoted 
from  the  Mahabharata  in  lines  9  and  10,  the  inscription  is  in  prose 
throughout.  The  only  notable  orthographical  peculiarities  are  (1)  the 
occurrence  of  the  sign  jihvdmuliya  in  line  1.  DrdnasiMah  kuiali, 
and  in  lines  6-7  pradiiatah  karshdpayatd  ;  (2)  the  occurrence  of 
upadhmdmya  in  line  3  Bhagavatydh  Ptinardjydydh  and  pitrdh 
puny  a;  (3)  the  doubling  of  t  before  y  in  sthittyd  (line  6)  ;  (4) 
the  confusion  between  $  and  i  in  lcriiata  (line  6)  vasSt  (line  9)  and 
Sagarddibhi  (line  10)  ;  and  (5)  the  insertion  below  the  line  of  the 
dkshara  ra  omitted  from  ddndir  acdtabhata  pravSiya  (line  6). 

The  great  interest  and  importance  of  this  inscription  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  earlier  than  any  other  Valabht  grant  hitherto  known.  It 
records  a  grant  made  at  ValabM  by  the  Maharjfja  Dronasimha  in  the 


*  The  facsimile  will  be  issued  with  the  next  number  of  the  Journal. 
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year  183  (A.  D.  502-3;*  in  favour  of  the  goddess  PanarajyA.  The  thing 
granted  is  the  village  of  Trisangamaka  (Tarsamia  near  Hathab)  in  the 
Hastavapra  or  Hathab  district  with  gold  and  other  gifts.  It  has  long 
been  known  from  the  genealogies  given  in  later  grants  that  the  founder 
of  the  Valabhl  family  was  the  Senapati  or  General  Bhaf,arka,  and  that 
he  was  succeeded,  in  their  order,  by  his  four  sons,  Dhanas&na,  Drona- 
simha,  Dhruvas&na,  and  Dharapatta,  from  the  last  of  whom  descended 
the  later  Valabht  kings.  The  oldest  date  previously  kn«  wn  for  any 
member  of  the  family  was  the  year  207  (A.  D.  526-7)  in  which  the 
third  brother  Dhruvas6na  made  a  grant,  which  has  been  published  in 
Ind.  Ant.  V.  204.  The  grant  now  before  us  gives  us  a  date  24  years 
earlier  for  the  second  brother  Dronasimha  and  enables  us  to  date  back 
the  rise  of  the  family  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  5th  Century,  in  the  trou- 
bled times  that  followed  the  break-up  of  the  great  Gupta  Empire.  Dro- 
nasimha in  our  grant  speaks  of  himself  as  "  meditating  on  the  feet  of  the 
supreme  lord :"  and,  in  the  genealogical  preamble  of  the  grants  of 
Dhruvasena  I.,  he  is  stated  to  have  been  installed  as  Maharaja  by 
"  the  supreme  lord,  the  sole  lord  of  the  circumference  of  the  whole 
earth/'  It  is  therefore  clear  that  he  owed  allegiance  to  some  overlord, 
who  must  be  the  same  as,  or  a  successor  of,  the  king  who  was  served  by 
the  General  Bhat&rkarand  the  General  Dharas&na.  Who  this  king  was 
cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  but  a  consideration  of  the  state 
of  Northern  India  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  A.  D. 
throws  some  light  upon  the  matter.  The  reign  of  Kumaragupta  came 
to  an  end  not  long  after  the  year  449-50  A.  D.  (See  Bhagwanlal's 
History  of  Gujeratp.  69)  and  his  son  and  successor  Skandagupta  had 
in  his  early  years  to  fight  for  his  throne  with  an  Indian  tribe  called 
the  Pushyamitras,  and  with  the  Ephthalites  or  White  Huns,  who  had 
crossed  from  Central  Asia  into  Baktria  and  fonnded  their  capital  at 
Badeghis  north  of  Herat  about  the  year  452  A.  D.  as  we  learn  from 
Chinese  authorities  (see  Specht  in  Journal  Asiatique  October  and  Decem- 
ber 1883).  They  do  not  seem  to  have  advanced  far  into  India  during 
Skandagupta's  lifetime,  but  after  his  death,  which  occurred  some  time 
after  A.  D.  468-69  (Bhagwftnlal  p.  71),  the  Gupta  Empire  broke 
up.  In  the  East  Skandagupta  was  succeeded  by  a  brother  whose 
name  is  variously  read  as  Puragupta  or  as  Sthiragupta,  but  his  power 
seems  to  have  been  limited  to  Magadha  and  the  adjoining  districts. 
In  the   West  we   hear  of  a  king  named  Budhagupta,  under  whom  a 

*  The  date  is  given  in  numerical  symbols  only. 
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certain  Swajmichandra  governed  the  countries  between  the  Jamua 
and  the  Narmada  in  the  year  484-5  A.  D.  We  also  hear  of  another 
king  named  Bhanugnpta  under  whose  command  a  great  battle  was 
fought  at  firan  in  the  Sagar  district  of  the  Central  Provinces  in  the 
year  510-11  A.  D.  We  also  know  from  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Sungyun, 
who  travelled  abont  the  year  520  A,  D.t  that  the  Huns  had  established 
a  family  called  Laelih  as  rulers  of  GandhAra  or  Peshawar,  and  that  the 
king  raling  in  his  time  was  the  third  of  the  line.  A  comparison  of 
Sangyun 'a  account  with  that  of  the  Rajatarangint,  and  that  oi  the 
pilgrim  Hiouen  Thsiang  leaves  little  doubt  that  Sungyun's  con* 
temporary  was  the  famous  Mihira-kula,  who  is  also  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  Golks  as  king  of  the  Huns  in  India  by  Kosmas 
Indikopleust6s  (c.  A.  D.  530).  The  three  kings  of  the  Laelih  family 
were  therefore  (1)  Mihira-kula*s  grandfather,  whose  name  is  unknown* 
(2)  his  father  Toramana,  and  (3)  Mihirakula  himself.  Two  inscrip- 
tions of  Tdram&na  are  known.  The  first  of  these  is  dated  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign  and  was  found  at  Bran  (Corpus  Inscr.  Ind.  III.,  159). 
It  was  engraved  later  than  the  year  484-5  A.  D*  which  is  the  date  of 
the  inscription  of  Budhagupta,  in  which  a  person  spoken  of  in 
Toramana's  inscription  as  dead  is  mentioned  as  being  alive.  The 
other  inscription  gives  T6ramana's  family  name  as  Jauvla. 

An  inscription  dated  in  the  15th  year  of  Mihira-knla  has  been 
found  at  Gwalior  (Corpus  Inscr.  Ind.  Ill,,  161)  in  which  that  king  is 
stated  to  have  broken  the  power  of  Pasupati.  We  learn  the  terror 
caused  by  the  conquests  of  the  Huns  also  from  the  inscriptions  of 
Ya&dharman  of  Malva,  who  states  in  his  Mandasor  inscription  (Corpus 
Inscr.  Ind.  III.,  142)  that  "the  command  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Hunas  " 
established  itself  "on  the  diadems  of  many  kings."  In  the  same 
inscription  he  claims  that  obeisance  was  made  to  him  perforce  by 
Mihirakula. 

This  Yaiddharman  was  a  successor  of  the  Bandbuvarman  who  ruled 
at  Mandasor  in  the  reign  of  Kvmara-gupta,  in  the  year  437-8  A.  D. 
(Corpus  Inscr.  Ind.,  III.  79).  Of  the  intermediate  rulers  nothing  is 
known. 

For  the  supreme  lord  who  invested  Dronasimha  with  the  powers  of 
a  Maharaja,  we  have  therefore  to  choose  between  (1)  one  of  the 
Guptas- of  Magadha>  (2)  Bhanugupta  or  a  predecessor,  (3)  Tdramfina, 
and  (4)  a  predecessor  of  Yasodharman.  The  first  two  of  these  had  no 
claim  to  tho  title  of  "  supreme  lord"  (parama-svdmi),  the  power  of 
the   Guptas  being  confined  to  Magadha  and  that  of  Bhanugupta  to  a 
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portion  o!  Central  India.  Again,  neither  TAramAna  nor  Mihirakula  is 
known  to  have  used  the  imperial  title  or  to  have  claimed  universal 
sovereignty.  There  is  also  no  evidence  that  their  power  reached  so 
far  to  the  S.  W.  as  Kathi&war,  although  later  on  the  tribes  whom  tbey 
led  certainly  did  so.  The  Maitraka  race  to  which  the  Valabhf  kings 
seem  to  have  belonged  may  have  been  connected  with  Mitra  the  sun, 
after  whom  Mihirakula  also  was  named,  but  this  is  not  enough  to 
establish  an  historical  connection  between  him  and  the  tribe.  On  the 
whole  1  remain  of  the  opinion  which  I  expressed  in  a  note  on 
pp.  88-9  of  Dr.  Bhagw&nlaTs  history  of  Gujarat,  that  Dr6nasimha's 
overlord  was  probably  a  ruler  of  Malva,  a  state  which  was  rising  at 
this  period  and  reached  its  zenith  during  the  6th  century  A.  D. 

Of  Drdnasimha  we  know  no  more  from  the  grants  of  his  successors 
than  that  he  was  a  devout  Saiva,  a  strict  follower  of  the  laws  of 
Manu  and  a  liberal  master. 

Text. 

1.  Om  Svasti  Valabhitah  Paramabhattarakapadanudhyat6  Maha- 
raja-Drdnasimha  X  kusali  svavishaya^sarvv&n  erfismatsantak'-fiyuk 
taka-viniyuktaka  maha. 

2.  -ttara^angika«dhruva-sthauadhikaranam9-cata-bhatad!sca4sam&- 
jnapayaty  astu  v6  viditam  yatha  maya  vijayayurddharmma5-phala- 
yas6-vishaya-vriddha.6 

3.  -ye  n6  varsha-sahasraya  sarvva  -kalyanabhipraya-sampattayft 
ca  Hastavapraharanyam  Sri  Bhagavatya  X  Panarajyayat  mat4- 
pitrd  X  pnnyapy&yana-ni. 

4.  -mittam  atmanasoa  punyabhivfiddhaye^Acandrarkarnnavakshi- 
tisthitisarit  parvvata  sama-kallnam  bali-caru-Vaiivad^vadyanain  kri- 
yanam  samutsarppanarttha7 

5.  Trisarngamaka  gr&md  gandha  -  dhupa-dipa-tailya-maly6pay6- 
yam8  dSvakulasya   ca  patita^visirnna-pratiHMtmskaranarttham8^  satrfi- 

payAjyains9  sahiranya 


1  Bead  svaviihayak&n. 

*  This  passage  appears  to  be  corrupt,  bat  I  am  unable  to  correct  it, 
8  Bead  adhikaranala.  *  Bead  bhatddithsca, 

*  Bead  dyur-ddharmma,  6  Bead  vriddhayS. 

*  Bead  Mmntaarppandrtthark.  •  Read  dpaytyyd. 
•a  Bead  prati$am*karan4rtthaih.  9  Bead  tpaydjyas. 
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6.  -dftyas  sah&nyaisca  d&naira  catabhata-pravesyam"  Brahma- 
deya-sthittya11  udakatisarggena  nisrishtab  yatfl  'syopacita1*-  nyayata 
bhunjatab  kfiSatab13  pradiaata. 

7.  X  karshapayatd1*  Tanakenacis"  sralpabadhft  vicarana  va  karya 
yasca  chidyamanara  anumodayur10  aa617  mahapatakais  sopapatakaisca. 

8.  samyuktd'  smadvamsag&mi-rftjabhir  anyaiaca  aamanyam  bhu- 
midayam  avitya-smaddayft18  'numantavy6  'pi  cutra  vy&sakritab  sl6k& 
bhavanti. 

9.  Shashttmvarsha-sahasranisvai^e^ddatibhumidah  |  &c£tt&canu 
manta  ca  |  tiny  eva  narakd  vasSt1*  svadattara  paradatta^vaydharSta 
vasundharam. 

10.  Gavam  sata-sahasrasya  hantu*1  pr&pnoti  kilbisham  Babubbir 
yyaaudba  bhukta  rujibhi2*  sagaradibhi  yasya  yaaya  yada  bhumi23 
taaya  tasya  tada  phalam. 

11.  Bhirugavaka^M-karmmantikal?  tarn  100  80  3  Sravana 
suddha  10  5  svayam  ajua  Likbitam  Shaahfcidatta-putrena  Kumarila** 
kshatrikena* 

Translation. 

1-2.  Om  Hail !  from  Yalabbf.  Tbe  Maharaja  DrSnasimba,  who 
meditates  upon  the  feet  of  the  supreme  lord,  commands  all  the 
officers,  deputies,  headmen  of  Tillages  and  towns,  revenue  officers,  local 
governors,  regular  and  irregular  troops  and  others  of  bis  territory, 

2-4.  Be  it  known  unto  yon,  that  in  order  that  my  victories,  years, 
reward  of  righteousness,  fame  and  territory  may  increase,  that  I  may 
attain  for  a  thousand  years  all  good  fortune  and  desires,  and  that  the 
religious  merit  of  myself  and  my  parents  may  grow  great. 

4-6.  I  have  bestowed  upon  tbe  Lady  Goddess  Panarajya  with 
libations  of  water  and  upon  the  conditions  of  a  gift  to  a  Brahman,  the 
Tillage  of  Trisangamaka  in  the  Hastavapra  district,  not  to  be  entered 
by  regular  or  irregular  troops,  together  with  gold  and  other  gifts  ;  for 

10  Bead  pravetyt.  "  Bead  ttkUyd. 

11  Bead  Scita-nyAyatt.  "  Bead  krishatah. 

"  Bead  kor$hayat6.  *•  Bead  kSnacit  svalpd. 

16  Bead  *»wn6d4ta.  "  Beadotdtt. 

M  Bead  av6tydsmad-ddy6.  "  Bead  tm$et. 

*°  Badparadattdm.  "  Bead  hamtdh. 

»»  Bead  rdjabhU  aagarddibhih.  ss  Bead  bHmis. 

**  Bead  Bhirvgtvaltf.  *°  Bead  HmdrUa, 
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the  maintenance,  so  long  as  sun,  moon,  sea  and  land  endure  and 
rivers  and  mountains  exist,  of  the  bali,  caru,  vdiivadeva  and  other 
offerings ;  to  be  used  for  (supplying)  perfumes,  incense,  lights,  oil 
and  garlands,  for  repairing  whatever  is  fallen  or  decayed  in  the 
temple  and  for  the  sacrifices  (or  for  feeding  the  poor). 

6-8.  So  that  none  should  raise  the  smallest  objeotion  or  question 
as  to  the  due  and  rightful  enjoyment,  assignment  or  direct  or  indirect 
cultivation  (of  the  land)  by  him  (the  pujdri) :  and  whosoever 
shall  abet  the  interruption  of  this  grant  is  guilty  of  the  greater 
and  the  lesser  sins. 

8.  Future  kings  of  our  race  and  others  should  confirm  our  grant  t 
moreover  on  this  point  there  are  verses  by  Vyasa. 

9-10.  The  giver  of  land  rejoices  ia  heaven  for  sixty  thousand 
years.  Bat  he  who  resumes  or  approves  (the  resumption  of  a  grant) 
lives  for  the  same  number  of  years  in  Hell,  fie  who  resumes  land, 
whether  granted  by  himself  or  by  another  incurs  the  guilt  of  the 
slayer  of  an  hundred  thousand  cows.  The  earth  has  been  enjoyed  by 
many  kings,  beginning  with  Sagara :  and  to  whomsoever  the  earth 
belongs  for  the  time  being,  his  is  the  fruit  (the  merit  of  the  gift). 

11.  Bhirugavaka  the  servant  of  the  goddess.  The  year  133 
(A..  D.  502-3)  ;  (the  month)  Sravana  (July-August)  ;  (the  lunar  day) 
1 5.  (The  king's)  own  command*  Written  by  Kumarila  the  Kshatrika 
(Khatri)  son  of  Shashtidatta. 

II. — Chant  of  Dhruvasina  Ik 

The  second  grant  consists  of  two  rectangular  plates  inscribed  on 
the  inner  side  only  and  fastened  together  by  two  rings,  one  of  which 
carries  a  seal  of  the  usual  Valabhi  type  with  the  figure  of  a  bull 
kneeliog  to  the  left  and  the  legend  Sri  Bhatakkalji.  The  second 
plate  is  slightly  damaged  at  the  right-hand  top  corner  where  a  few 
uhsharas  belonging  to  the  first  5  lines  of  writing  are  lost,  but  they  can 
be  supplied  from  other  grants.  The  plates  measure  13'  by  9£\  and 
their  rims  are  slightly  raised  to  protect  the  inscription.  The  characters 
resemble  those  used  in  the  published  inscription  of  Dhruvasena  II 
(Ind.  Ant.  VI.,  13)  and  show  no  noticeable  peculiarities,  except  the 
form  of  the  rare  initial  4  in  II.  17  E)k6.  The  letters  are  not  so  deeply 
cut  as  those  of  the  first  grant,  but,  they  are  for  the  most  part  very 
clearly  visible  on  the  back  of  the  plates,  which  are  beaten  thin.  The 
average  size  of  the  letters  is  about  J*.    The  numerical  symbols  for  1, 
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20  and  300  occur  in  line  22  of  the  second  plate.  The  language 
is  Sanskrit,  and,  except  in  the  verses  quoted  in  lines  19  to  21  of 
the  second  plate,  the  inscription  is  in  prose  throughout.  The 
most  notable  orthographical  peculiarities  are  (1)  the  occurrence  of 
jikvdviiiliya  in  I.  8,  akalankah  humuda  ndthah  and  in  II.  13 
Dhara$Snah  husali;  (2)  the  occurrence  of  upadhmdniya  in  II. 
8-9  prakritibhyah  par  am,  in  II.  14  ptorShputnya,  in  II.  17  divydh 
p&jdhitor  and  in  II.  18-19  anumantavyah  pratipdlayitavyaica  ;  (3) 
the  use  of  the  guttural  nasal  for  annsvdra  hefore  *  or  h  in  I.  3. 
vaiadn,  I.  5.  sanhatih,  I.  12.  sakhatdrdti,  I.  22.  sanhati  and  II.  18 
vansajydir ;  (4)  the  use  of  the  dental  nasal  for  anusvdra  before  * 
in  II.  4.  vidhvdrisita  and  II.  8;  pradhvdnsita  ;  (5)  the  use  of  6  for 
$  in  II.  2.  iamdhita;  and  (6)  the  doubling  of  d  before  r  mdddri  I.  6. 
The  inscription  refers  itself  to  the  reign  of  King  Dhruvas&na  II.  of 
Valabbi  and  records  a  grant  made  by  that  king  in  favour  of,  the 
goddess  K6ttammahik&-d6vl  established  in  the  svatala  of  Trisangama- 
ka.  A  temple  of  KottarA  Dfev!  appears  to  be  still  in  existence  at  Tar- 
samia.  There  are  several  words  in  the  operative  part  of  the  grant  (II. 
15.  prdptya  and  guddddna)  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  clear,  but  it 
seems  that  the  Maharaja  Drftnasimha  (the  grantor  of  grant  No.  I.) 
had  made  certain  gifts  to  the  goddess,  but  that  after  a  time  the  enjoy- 
ment of  them  was  interrupted.  Dhruvasena  therefore  confirms  them 
and  adds  an  order  for  the  daily  payment  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
svatala  of  Trisangamaka  of  one  piece  of  silver  for  the  expenses  of  the 
temple.  The  inscription  is  dated  (in  numerical  symbols  only)  in  the 
year  320  (639.40  A.  D.)  snd  therefore  confirms  the  popular  iden- 
tification of  Dhruvafefcna  with  the  T'u-lu-h'o-po-tu  who  was  king  of 
Valabhi  when  Hiuen  Tsiang  was  in  Western  India  about  A.  D.  640. 
The  other  known  grant  of  this  king  (Ind.  Ant.  VI.  13)  is  dated  in 
the  year  310  (A.  D.  629  30),  and  in  its  phraseology  throughout  ia 
very  similar  to  that  now  before  us,  though  it  records  a  grant  to 
a  community  of  Buddhist  mendicants  settled  in  the  Svatala  of 
Valabbi. 

The  genealogical  portion  of  the  grant  now  before  us  which  takes  up 
the  whole  of  the  first  plate  and  the  first  12  lines  of  the  second,  differs 
only  in  a  few  minor  details  from  the  standard  form  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  A  Una  grant  published  by  Mr.  Fleet  in  the  Corpus  In- 
scriptionum  Indicarum  Vol.  III.  I  therefore  give  only  a  collation 
of  this  part  of  the  grant  with  the  standard  form,  but  the  full  text 
of  the  operative  portion. 
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Plato  L 

1.  Vijaya-Valabbttab  for  Valabbitafc. 

2.  Matrakanam  for  MAitrakAnam. 

3.  AYyavacchiana-rAja?anaan  for  avyavaccbiana-vansAn.  pravi- 
dhAnta  for  pravivikta. 

5.  Samyak-sbari /or  samyak  krija. 
ranjanAnvarttha /or  ranjanad  aavarttba. 

10.  8iksha-v6s3k8ha  for  AikshA-risdsba.  akbila-dbanurddbarab 
for  sarvva-dhanurddharab. 

12.  vikramopa  for  vikram-Apama. 

13.  stbagata  for  sthagita.     Bhasuratar-Ansa  for  bhAsar-ansa 

14.  para  vara  for  pura-parama. 
16.    sucarita /or  saccarita. 

dharmmAnuparodba  for  dbannmAnarodha. 

18.  Atyadara  for  At  yAdaravatA. 

19.  rasatay-Aiv-ddvahan  for  rasatay-^dvaban. 

20.  rasanAlingita-/or  rasAnAHngita. 

21.  ApAyAh  for  6pAyAljt 

22.  unica/or  nnioa.     Adbirftbibhtr  for  Abhirohibhir. 

23.  prakbyAta-p&urush-Astr* /or  prakbyAta-pAurusbab  sAstra. 

24.  tasya  tanay  as  for  tasya  sutas. 

Plate  II. 

1.  Sakala-vidy A  for  sarvva-vidya. 

sampada  tyagaudaryyena  ca  for  sampat-tyagaih  gauryyena  ca. 

2.  sandhAnA  for  sandhana. 
8.     prasraya  for  prasrayd  pi, 

4.  pratyal-ddagra/or  pratyayftdagra*  vidhransita  -  nikbila  -  prat. 
pak8ha  for  vidbvansita-pratipaksha. 

6.  du88&dhanam  for  dassAdhan&nam. 

7-8.  kAntimAn-mdrAtib^tur  akalankah  kumuda-nathab  for  kAnti- 
fciraskpta-salancbana-kumuda-nathah. 

8.     satat-dditaa  savitA  for  satat-ddita-saritA. 

10.  dadad  for  dadatAm.  SamkAras  sadb&n&m  for  aaraskara 
sadbfinAm.     Salaturiya  for  SAlAturiya. 

11.  praiatni  for  praiatni. 

12.  sthira-sauh  rid  ay  y  6  for  sAuhArddd.  udaya-aamala-samupajani 
ta-janat-AnurAga  for  uday  a-samupajaniU-jan-aniiraga.  paripihita  for- 
pari-vrimbita. 
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13.  dvitfya  -nam A  parama -  Mah&svara  -'Sri-Dhruvasenah  kuSali 
aarw&n  eVa  yathasambadhyamanakan  gamajSapayaty  aatu  vas 
samviditam 

14.  yatha  maya  m&tapitr6h  ponyapy&yaoaya  Trisatimaka1  svatala- 
pratisbtbita-Kflttammahika-de^vl  -  pa\-d3vyah  Maharaja-Dr6na-Bimheina 
Trisangamaka. 

15.  prapiya-vnphhu  tamra-s&sana*  bhilikhya  gudadanam  prati- 
paditamm8  antaracca  vice hirggani tarn*  tadasmabhir6  ggandha-pushpa 
dhupa-dipa-tail-&dy-6pay6 

16.  gaya    dfcvakulasya    ca     khanda-spha^iU-prati-samskaranay 
pada  mula-jivanaya  ca  samutsamkalitam   tatha  Tr&sangamaka-svatala 
ganjat*  pratyaham 

17.  TaDniyukte*na  rflpaka  Sk6  d6y6  'kshaya-nlv!t\6na  dSvyah 
ptijahetdr  ddharmmadayd  niarishtah  yatd  na  kSnacid  vyas^dbe 
varttitavyam  agami  bhadra-nri. 

18.  Patibbir  asmad-vahsajyair7  anyair  vv&  anityany8  aisvaryyany 
asthira-mao^shya-samanyam9  dana-phchalam10  avagacchadvir  10a 
ayam  asmad-daya11  'numantavyah  pratipalayiia. 

19.  vyasca  tyuktanca12  ||  Babubbir  vvasudha  bhukta  rajabhi- 
sagaradibhib  yasya  yasya  yada  bbumis  tasya  tasya  tad  a  phala18  yani. 

20.  hadaridrya-bhayenu  narendrair  dhanani  dharramayatant- 
kritani  nirbbukta-malya-pratimanitani  k6  nama  sadhuh  puuar  adadita. 

21.  Shaahti15  varsha-sahasrani  svargge  tishtati  bhfimidalj  acchatta18 
canumanta17  ca  tuny  eva  narakd  vas^diti  ||  DGtak6  nriraja  putra. 
Sri-khaTagrahah. 

22.  Likbitam  idam  sandbi  vigrah-adhikrita-divirapati-catra-bhatti 
putra-divirapati-skandabbatena  ||  sam  300  20  asbadba  su  |  svahastd 

mama. 

Translation  (from  PL  II.  13), 
13.     Dbrnvas&na,   the  great  worsbipper   of  Siva,  being  in  good 
health  commands  all  whom  it  may  concern  : 
Be  it  known  onto  you. 

1  Read  Trisangamaka,  *  Read  Sd$an4, 

3  Read  pratipdditam.  *  Read  vicehittim  nttarh. 

8  Read  asmdbhir.  6  Read  ganjat. 

*  Read  vathsajdir.  8  Head  anitydny. 

9  Read aathiram  mdnushyam.  10  Read  ddnaphalam. 
10»  Read  aragacchadbhir.  ll  Read  asmadddyd. 
lt  Read  Ityuktanca.  18  Read  phalath  ydnt. 
14  Read  bhaydn.  "  Read  ahasthim. 

18  Read  dechettd.  17  Read  anumantd. 
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14-16.  That  the  Maharaja  Drdnasimha  for  the  increase  of  the 
religious  merit  of  his  father  and  mother  established  a  guddddna  (!) 
writing  it  on  a  copper-plate  in  the  prdpfyas  and  tanks  of  Trisanga- 
maka, for  the  goddess  Kottammahika-d&vl  who  is  established  in  the 
Svatala  of  Trisangamaka  ;  and  in  process  of  time  (the  enjoyment  of 
the  gift)  was  interrupted.  This  (gift)  has  been  confirmed  by  us  for 
use  (in  supplying)  perfumes,  flowers,  incense,  lights,  oil,  &c,  and  for 
the  repair  of  whatever  part  of  the  temple  is  broken  or  decayed  and 
for  the  livelihood  of  his  reverence  (the  fujari,  or  perhaps  any 
wandering  mendicants). 

16-17.  And  from  the  treasury  of  the  svatala  of  Trisangamaka  as 
from  a  permanent  endowment,  there  is  to  be  paid  daily  one  silver  piece 
for  the  worship  of  the  goddess  by  the  person  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  bestowed  as  a  religious  endowment  so  that  none  may 
act  obstructively. 

1 7-1 8.  And  this  onr  endowment  should  be  confirmed  and  protected 
by  future  good  kings,  whether  of  our  own  race  or  others,  perceiving 
that  lordships  are  not  lasting  and  human  fortunes  unstable,  and  that 
the  merit  of  a  gift  is  common  (to  the  grantor  and  to  the  con  firmer). 

19-20.  And  it  has  been  said  as  follows  :  "  The  earth  has  been 
enjoyed  by  many  kings  beginning  with  Sagara,  and  whosesoever  the 
earth  is  for  the  time  being,  his  for  the  time  being  is  also  the  merit  (of 
land-grants).  The  wealth,  whioh  kings  in  fear  of  poverty  have  in  this 
world  made  to  reside  in  (bestowed  upon)  righteous  objects,  is  equiva. 
lent  to  an  used  garland,  and  what  virtuous  man  would  take  it  again  P 

21.  The  giver  of  land  resides  in  heaven  for  sixty  thousand  years- 
But  he  who  resumes  or  approves  (the  resumption  of  a  grant)  live8 
for  the  same  number  of  years  in  hell.  The  Vutaka  is  the  king's  son 
Kharagraha. 

22.  This  has  been  written  by  the  ohief  secretary  Skandabhata,  son 
of  the  Minister  of  peace  and  war  and  chief  secretary  Catrabhatti. 
The  year  320  .  (A.  D.  502-3)  (the  month)  Ash&dha :  the  light  (fort- 
night): (the  lunar  day)  1. 

My  own  hand. 


Note.— The  last  words  are  followed  by  the  TriHUa  mark. 
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Art.— II. — Some  Old  Books  (J.)  in  the  Society's  Library.     By 
Prof.  M.  Macmillan,  B.A. 


[Read,  15th  January  1898.] 


Leaving  out  of  consideration  Oriental  MSS„  of  which  I  cannot 
•peak,  there  appear  to  be  only  five  old  MSS.  in  our  Asiatic  Library. 
One  is  the  priceless  MS.  of  Dante,  Mr.  Macdonell's  elaborate  and 
scholarly  account  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  eighteenth  volume 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Society.  From  the  fact  that  in  the  colophon  of 
the Paradiso  Dante  is  called  a  novello  poeta (new  poet)  Mr.  Macdonell 
was  inclined  to  conjecture  that  the  MS.  cannot  have  been  written 
long  after  Dante's  death.  As  this  MS.  has  already  received  the 
thorough  examination  it  deserves,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
make  any  remarks  upon  it  to-day.  Another  MS.  worth  looking 
into  ifl  labelled  on  the  outside  of  the  binding  Cavalca  Speeches. 
Bat  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  instances  that  may  be  quoted  of  the 
ingenuity  with  which  the  Indian  maker  of  catalogues  perverts  titles. 
On  opening  the  volume  we  read  on  the  fly  leaf,  in  the  handwriting 
probably  of  one  of  its  successive  possessors,  the  words  :  "In  Dome 
del  Padre  e  del  Figliolo  e  dello  Spirito  Santo  Amen.  Questo  libro  si 
chiaroa  Specchio  della  Croce  compilato  da  fratre  Domenico  Cavalca 
da  Yico  Pisano  dell'  ordine  di  Santo  Domenico,  uomo  di  Santa  Vita," 
from  which  we  learn  that  the  real  title  of  the  work  is  Specchio 
della  Croce,  The  Mirror  of  the  Cross,  and  that  it  was  composed  by 
Cavalca,  a  Dominican  Friar.  The  supplement  of  the  Biographie 
UniverseUe  informs  ns  that  Cavalca  was  a  contemporary  of  Dante 
and  that  he  died  in  1342.  The  Specchio  di  Croce  was  printed  in 
Milan  as  early  as  1480.  The  MS.  in  our  library  appears  to  give 
no  record  of  the  date  at  which  it  was  wriHen.  There  are  two 
initial  letters  near  the  beginning  elaborately  decorated  in  blue  and 
red,  colours  which  are  used  more  sparingly  in  the  rest  of  the 
volume.  At  the  end  some  admirer  has  written  in  red  ink  in  MS. 
handwriting  '  Manus  scriptoris  salvetur  omnibus  horis.'  (May  the 
hand  of  the  scribe  be  blessed  at  all  hours.)  A  book  plate  stamped  on 
the  parchment  fly  leaf  informs  us  that  the  book  once  belonged  to 
one  Rudolfo  Paganelli.  Another  Italian  MS.  in  our  library  contains 
a  collection  of  the  lives  of  Paul  the  first  Hermit,  Anthony,  Bilarion 
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Macharius  of  Alexandria  and  other  early  hermits.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  read  and  appears  to  give  no  indication  of  the  author'* 
name,  or  of  the  date  at  which  it  was  composed,  nor  have  I  any 
means  of  determining  whether  it  is  a  translation,  an  abridgement,  or 
an  original  work.  It  is  written  on  paper,  and  there  is  no*  attempt  at 
ornamentation  eicept  the  enlargement  of  the  initial  capitals  of  each 
chapter.  We  have  also  a  Greek  MS.  containing  a  collection  of 
prayers  intended  for  use  in  the  Greek  Church.  The  chief  embellish- 
ment of  this  volume  is  an  interlaced  pattern  in  red  ink  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  body  of  the  book.  The  only  other  old  MS.  I  can 
discover  in  the  library  is  a  copy  of  Cicero's  moral  treatise  De  Officis, 
on  which  some  modern  hand  has  written  by  way  of  explanation  the 
words  ''by  Cockman."  Thomas  Cock  man  is  mentioned  in  one  of 
my  own  editions  of  Cicero  as  a  collator  of  Cicero's  MSS.,  and  he  is 
there  honoured  with  the  epithet  of  clarus  (illustrious)  ;  but,  for  all 
that,  bis  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
We  must  suppose  that  the  MS.  before  us  is  one  of  the  MSS.  examined 
by  Cockman,  when  he  was  working  at  the  settlement  of  the  text  of 
Cicero.  There  seems  no  clue  by  which  we  can  determine  how  this 
MS.  found  its  way  to  India. 

The  earliest  specimens  of  printed  books  known  to  the  bibliographer 
date  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Only  two  printed 
books  belonging  to  that  century  are  to  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  the 
Asiatic  Library.  Manuscripts,  at  least  those  written  before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  had  no  title  pages  nor  had  the  earliest  printed  books, 
which  at  first  were  naturally  modelled  on  their  MS.  predecessors. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  title  page  was  invented, 
but  the  useful  innovation  did  not  etablish  itself  immediately.  In 
the  earliest  printed  books,  as  in  MSS.,  we  have  to  look  for  the 
author's  name  and  the  subject  of  the  book  on  the  first  page  or  in  the 
colophon  at  the  end.  The  book  before  us,  the  oldest  printed  book  in 
the  Library,  is  interesting  as  exhibiting  the  title  page  in  an  embryonic 
stage.  Although  a  whole  page  is  devoted  to  the  title  page,  it  is  after 
all  only  a  meagre  label  title  standing  quite  by  itself  in  the  middle  of 
the  page  and  consisting  of  the  words  '  Tulius  (sic)  de  Oratore  cum 
commento  et  alia  opera/  We  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  name  of 
the  author  of  the  commentary  and  for  the  printer's  name.  At  the 
head  of  this  title  page  is  written  in  a  beautiful  hand  "  Edoardos 
Lapworthus  "  and  the  pious  sentiment  •'  Mors  Christi  Vita  Hominum." 
As  Lapworth  is  not  a  oommon  name,  we  may  with  some  probability 
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assume  that  the  owner,  who  has  thus  recorded  his  name  on  the  book, 
was  u  that  learned  physician  Doctor  E.  Lap  worth  (1574-1636)'' 
described  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  as  being  a  scholarly 
man  with  a  taste  for  poetry  and  in  person  "not  tall  but  fat  and 
corpulent."  Some  of  his  Latin  verses  signed  "  E.  L.  Oxon,"  will  be 
found  in  our  fine  old  edition  of  Sylvester's  Dr.  Bartas,  which  we  shall 
refer  to  presently,  if  time  allows.  This  edition  of  Cicero's  work  on 
rhetoric  was  printed  in  1497  by  Anthony  Koberger,  a  famous  printer  of 
Nuremberg.  It  is  preceded  by  a  panegyric  on  rhetoric  and  accom- 
panied by  a  commentary,  both  by  a  famous  15th  century  critic  bearing 
the  pretentions  name  of  Omnibonus  Leon icen sis,  that  is  to  say, 
Ognibene  of  Lonigo,  the  Italian  town  in  which  he  was  born  about 
1420  A.  D. 

The  other  fifteenth  century  book  in  our  library,  the  Epistole 
Devotissinoe  de  Sancta  Catharina  da  Siena,  was  printed  at  Venice  in 
the  end  of  the  year  1500.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  then  com- 
paratively new  art,  having  been  produced  at  the  press  of  Aldo 
Manuccio,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  printers,  the  inventor  of  the 
handy  octavo  volume  and  of  italics.  The  first  octavo  that  issued 
from  his  press  was  the  edition  of  Virgil  published  in  1501.  The 
copy  of  the  Letters  of  St.  Catherine  is  not  an  octavo  but  a  heavy 
quarto,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  what  is  probably  the 
earliest  specimen  of  this  great  printer's  art  to  be  found  in  Bombay 
has  not  suffered  much  from  .the  ravages  of  the  bookworm.  In  this 
book  the  title  page  is  in  a  still  more  embryonic  stage  than  in 
Koberger's  Edition  of  Cicero's  work  on  oratory.  Here  we  find  only 
a  fraction  of  the  first  page  devoted  to  the  title. 

Another  Aldine  edition  of  the  classics  in  our  library  is  a  collection 
of  works  by  various  Platonists  printed  in  1516.  The  first  page 
contains  an  index  of  contents  over  the  Aldine  Symbol,  a  fish  coiled 
ronnd  an  anchor,  which  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

The  oldest  sixteenth  century  book  in  the  library  appears  to  be  the 
Hebrew  Grammar  of  John  Reuchlin  of  Pforzheim  printed  in  his 
native  town  in  the  year  1506.  It  is  composed  in  Latin.  The  first 
page  is  at  the  end,  and  at  the  beginning  comes  the  last  page  with  its 
proud  Horatian  termination—: 

"  Exegi  monumentum  cere  perennius. 
The  frontispiece,  which  we  should  perhaps  call  the  tail-piece, 
as  '  the    book  has    to  be    read    backwards,    represents    the    arms 
of  the  author  and  an  altar  with  ARA  CAPNIONIS  (the  altar  of 
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Capnion)  inscribed  upon  it.  Reuohlin  or  Reuchlein  means  in 
German  "  little  smoke/*  and  so  our  learned  author  Graeciaed  bis 
name  into  Capnion,  which  bears  the  3ame  meaning  in  Greek,  just  as 
he  whose  German  name  was  Schwanserd  (black  earth)  chose  to  be 
called  (Melanchthon),  a  combination  of  two  Greek  words  meaning 
"  black  earth "  and  as  our  Ciceronian  commentator  Latinised  his 
family  name  of  Ognibene  into  Omnibonns. 

We  next  come  upon  a  curious  little  book  of  astronomy  written  in 
Latin  by  the  most  illustrious  (clarissimus)  Hyginius  and  printed  by 
lielohior  Sessa  in  Venice  in  the  year  1512.  It  is  the  oldest  book  in 
the  library  with  a  regular  title  page  and  is  an  exoelient  specimen  of 
the  art  of  book  illustration  at  an  early  stage.  It  is  very  astrological 
and  ante-Copernican,  and  represents  Ptolemy  enthroned  with  the 
globe  of  the  universe  in  his  hand  and  attended  upon  by  Geometry 
and  Astronomy.  One  interesting  feature  of  the  work  is  the  presence 
of  MS.  notes  written  on  the  blank  spaces  by  some  old  reader,  especially 
under  the  quaint  figures  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  and  other  con- 
Btellations.  For  instance  under  the  picture  of  Aquila  we  read  from 
the  unknown  writer's  pen  "  Aquila  habet  in  cauda  stellam  maximae 
Virtutis  ut  habetur  ab  Astronorais."  (The  eagle  has  in  its  tail  a  star 
of  very  great  power  as  is  supposed  by  astronomers.)  The  same 
student  comments  under  the  description  and  picture  of  Mercury 
"  Stella  Mercurii  aointillat  ut  a  preceptore  meo  accepi  et  ego  ipse 
vidi."  (The  star  of  Mercury  sparkles  as  I  have  heard  from  my 
teacher  and  myself  seen.)  An  idea  of  the  state  of  Astronomical 
knowledge  at  the  time  may  be  derived  from  the  following  table  of 
distances  at  the  end  of  the  book  :— 

Miles. 

From  the  Earth  to  the  Moon  15,825 

From  the  Moon  to  Mercury 7,812} 

Thenoe  to  Venus       7,812 

Thence  to  the  Sun 2,246 

From  the  Son  to  Mara        15,625 

Thence  to  Jupiter     - 7,812 

Thence  to  the  Firmament 22,426 

The  pretention  to  strict  accuracy  in  the  avoidance  of  round  num- 
bers and  in  the  half  mile  added  to  the  interval  between  the  Moon 
and  Mercury  is  rather  amusing. 

We  next  come  to  an  elegant  little  volume  printed  in  Venice  in  1520. 
It  is  a  translation  into  modern  Italian  of  the  'Secret  of  Petrarch' 
and  is  described  on  the  fly-leaf  in   Italian  as    '  the  first  and  rare 
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edition  of  this  translation  of  the  Seeret  of  Petrarch.'  The  frontis- 
piece represents  five  poets  with  wreaths  of  laurel  on  their  brows, 
presumably  Virgil,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto  and  Tasso.  At  the  end 
of  the  volume  we  find  the  device  of  the  printer,  Nioolo  Zopino,  a 
picture  of  St.  Nicholas  enthroned  between  the  letters  N  and  Z.  The 
book  is  very  finely  got  up,  has  suffered  little  from  the  book 
worms,  and  is  well  bound  in  what  may  have  been  the  original 
binding. 

A  book  published  at  Lyons  in  1523  is  one  of  the  few  specimens  of 
the  old  black  letter  or  Gothio  type  in  the  Library.  It  contains  the 
Bucolics  of  Battiste,  the  Mantuan,  illustrated  by  several  woodcuts 
and  elaborately  annotated.  The  Latin  poems  of  this  Italian  monk 
enjoyed  an  immense  reputation  at  the  time.  Erasmus  declared  that 
posterity  would  give  him  a  place  not  far  below  his  townsman  Virgil. 
Another  admirer  erected  his  statue  close  to  that  of  the  great  Latin 
epic  poet.  Now  he  is  forgotten  and  we  should  never  have  heard  of 
him,  had  not  this  black  letter  oditioo  of  his  youthful  poems  happened 
to  come  into  our  hands.  We  find  MS.  evidence  of  previous  owners 
of  the  book.  One  written  inscription  tells  us  that  it  is  "  ex  libris 
Bendicti  Bre&ciani."  Another  owner  writes  an  elegiac  couplet  partly 
illegible  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  "  nostrum  cupiens  oognoscere 
no  men"  (desiring  to  know  our  name),  and  then  reveals  that  he  was 
called  Robionus,  if  I  read  his  hand  correctly. 

The  printing  of  the  year  1523  is  also  represented  by  a  truly 
monumental  work,  the  Greek  Lexicon  of  Guarino,  generally  known 
as  Phavorinus  from  the  town  of  Favora  in  which  he  was  born.  This 
great  work,  the  quarry  from  which  many  subsequent  Greek  lexicons 
have  derived  valuable  materials,  was  printed  at  Rome  by  the  Cretan 
Zacharia  Caliergi.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  use,  as  each  word  does 
not,  as  in  more  modern  dictionaries,  have  a  paragraph  to  itself. 
Another  learned  work  in  the  library  produced  at  about  the  same  time 
is  an  edition  of  the  Prior  Analytics  of  Aristotle  by  John  Alexander 
surnamed  Philoponus  or  the  laborious.  This  work  was  printed  at 
Venice  in  1586. 

Of  the  many  Italian  books  in  our  library  belonging  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  can  only  find  time  to  call  your 
special  attention  to  a  splendid  illustrated  description  of  Cremona 
printed  in  that  city  in  1585  and  dedicated  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
It  contains  several  large  full  page  illustrations  and  apian  of  the  town 
that  has  to  be  doubled  up.    Among  the  many  life-like  portraits  on  its 
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pages  is  an  almost  contemporary  picture  of  Mary  of  England*  who 
gains  her  place  in  the  book  as  the  wife  of  the  Spanish  monarch 
to  which  it  is  dedicated.  Gilt  is  profusely  employed  in  the  ornamen- 
tation of  the  book  and  every  page  is  embellished  with  an  elaborate 
border. 

I  pass  over  other  Italian  books  in  our  possession  dating  from 
the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  order  to  press  on  to 
a  work  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  science  and  literature. 
Among  the  scientific  books  in  our  library  may  be  found  the  original 
edition  of  the  Dialogo  dei  due  Massimi  Sistemi  del  Mondo  (Dialogue 
of  the  two  greatest  systems  of  the  Universe)  in  which  Galileo  discusses 
the  Ptolemaic  and  Copernican  systems.  The  work  was  finished  in 
1630,  but  some  two  years  elapsed  before  the  permission  to  print  it 
could  be  obtained  from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  who  suspected 
that  it  was  heterodox.  At  last  the  necessary  imprimaturs  were 
obtained  and  the  book  was  published  at  Florence  in  1632  by 
Giovanni  Batista  Landini.  The  great  work  took  Europe  by  storm 
and  brought  Galileo  into  great  trouble.  He  was  summoned  before 
the  inquisition,  and  threatened  with  torture  although  not  actually 
tortured.  Galileo  recanted  the  Copernioan  doctrine,  but  was  never- 
theless condemned  to  be  imprisoned.  He  did  not,  however,  remain 
long  in  the  custody  of  the  inquisition,  and  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  actually  put  into  prison.  He  wa9  only  confined  within  certain 
limits  and  could  not  return  to  Florence  for  some  months.  In  fact,  it 
is  evident  that  the  woes  of  the  starry  Galileo  have  been  considerably 
exaggerate  > 

The  greater  number  of  the  many  old  Italian  books  in  the  library 
were  probably  presented  by  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  the  Founder  of  the  Literary  Society,  who  was  a  zealous 
student  of  Italian  literature.  The  inscription  on  the  MS.  of  Dante 
shows  that  it  was  presented  by  Elphinstone.  Mackintosh  is  known  to 
have  presented  many  books  to  the  library.  lie  was  a  great  book 
collector,  and  his  journal  shows  that  he  was  studying  Italian  literature 
when  he  was  in  Bombay. 

My  remarks  on  the  old  foreign  books  may  conclude  with  the 
following  brief  notes  in  chronological  order  of  some  of  the  other 
sixteenth  century  books  in  the  library : — 

1.  Latin  Poems  of  Pontanus  (1426—1503).  Venice,  1518.  An 
Aldine  Edition. 

Libro  di  Natura  d'Amor,  by  Mario  Equicola.  Venice,  1531. 
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Paradossi,  Venice,  1544.  A  small  book  containing  a  budget 
of  paradoxes,  such  as  that '  poverty  is  better  than  riches,'  that '  it  is 
better  to  be  ugly  than  beautiful,'  &c.  The  name  Gio.  Batista  Vilano 
is  written  on  the  title  page  and  elsewhere  on  the  book.  Was  he  the 
owner  or  the  author  of  the  book  ? 

La  Coltivatione,  an  agricultural  poem,  by  Luigi  Alamanni  (1475— 
1556).  Paris,  1546.  Dedicated  to  Francis  L  Described  in  Chalmers 
Biographical  Dictionary  ^as  a  "  beautiful  edition  corrected  by  the 
author." 

Gyrone  il  Cortese,  a  long  heroic  poem,  by  the  same  author, 
dedicated  to  Henry  II.  of  France.  Paris,  1548.  It  is  based  on  the 
French  Romance  Gyron  Oourtois. 

Tri  Discorsi  di  Girolamo  Ruscelli  on  the  Decameron,  the 
vernacular  tongue,  and  the  translation  of  Ovid.  Venice,  15  5S. 

Le  Trasformationi  of  Lodovico  Dolci.  Ovid's  Metamorphoses 
translated  by  Lodovico  Dolci  (1508 — 1569).  Venice  1553.  Dedicated 
to  Charles  V.,  printed  in  italics,  and  illustrated  by  many  woodcuts. 

Inferni  of  Doni  (1503—1574).  Venice,  1553.  The  book  de- 
scribes seven  different  hells  or  divisions  of  hell  which  are  also 
represented  in  woodcuts.  It  appears  to  be  a  humorous  parody  of 
Lucian  and  Dante.  The  members  of  the  Academia  Peregrina  to 
which  he  belonged  are  represented  as  being  led  to  the  various  hells 
by  Virgil,  Dante  and  other  shades.  The  work  was  so  popular  that 
the  French  translation  ran  through  several  editions  in  a  few  years. 

Panegyrics  and  Lives  of  Famous  Men  by  Paolo  Giovio,  Bishop 
of  Nocera,  and  translated  with  his  sanction  presumably  from  the 
Latin  by  Lodovico  Domeniohi.  A  manuscript  note  on  the  fly-leaf 
informs  us  that  one  copy  is  "  the  first  and  most  beautiful  edition  of 
this  book."    It  was  printed  in  Florence  in  1554. 

The  original  author  and  the  translator  of  the  above  work  are 
associated  again  in  the 

Dialogo  dell'Imprese  Militari  et  A  morose  (Dialogue  on  Devices 
of  War  and  Lvoe),  by  Giovio,  Bishop  of  Nocera,  and  S.  Gabriel 
Symeon  of  Florence,  with  a  discourse  on  the  same  subject  by  M. 
Lodovico  Domenichi.  Lyons,  1574.  It  contains  various  woodcuts  of 
ingenious  devices  illustrating  mottoes.  For  instance,  "Furor  fit  laesa 
saepius  sapientia  "  is  illustrated  by  a  ram  running  at  a  boy  who  has 
been  teasing  him. 

Indian  History  of  Maffei  (1590).  One  of  the  first  books  in 
which  the  name  of  Bombay  appears  in  its  present  form. 
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Before  proceeding  to  the  oldest  English  books  in  the  library  we 
must  consider  a  curious  and  interesting  work. closely  connected  with 
England,  namely,  De  Bry's  Americas  Descriptio  (Description  of 
America),  written  in  Latin,  printed  at  Frankfort,  and  embellished  with 
many  quaint  and  graphic  pictures  of  the  natives  of  the  country. 
Unfortunately  the  copy  of  this  rare  work  in  our  library  is  in  a  mutil- 
ated state.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is  a  Latin  translation  of 
Thomas  Harriot's  "  Brief  and  True  Report  of  the  new  found  land 
of  Virginia."  Thomas  Harriot  is  described  without  exaggeration 
by  a  contemporary  as  being  *'  that  true  lover  of  virtue  and  great 
learned  professor  of  all  arts  and  knowledges  who  lived  there  (in 
Virginia)  in  the  time  of  the  first  colony,  spoke  the  Indian  language, 
searched  the  country,  and  made  many  proofs  of  the  riches  of  the 
soil,  and  commodities  thereof."  He  was  mathematical  tutor  to  Sir 
W.  Raleigh  and  accompanied  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  the  hero  of  the 
Revenge,  to  Virginia  in  1585.  The  reader  of  this  old  work  naturally 
turns  over  the  leaves  to  find  what  it  has  to  say  of  the  two  familiar 
vegetable  products  with  which  the  names  of  Virginia  and  Raleigh  are 
indissoluble  connected.  u  There  is  an  indigenous  plant,"  we  read 
"  called  by  the  natives  Uppowoc.  Its  leaves  dried  and  reduced  to 
dust  are  placed  in  certain  small  tubes  formed  of  clay,  lighted,  and  the 
smoke  is  drawn  through  the  mouth.  The  smoke  thus  inhaled  draws 
phlegm  and  thick  humours  from  the  head  and  belly  and  cleanses  and 
opens  the  passages  of  the  body.  Those  who  use  it  not  only  save 
their  bodies  from  obstructions,  but  are  quickly  freed  from  those 
that  they  have,  provided  they  are  not  of  too  long  standing.  Hence 
their  bodies  are  healthy  and  I  do  not  remember  to  have  noticed 
among  them  the  many  severe  diseases  by  which  we  are  so  much 
troubled  in  England. "  Smokers  will  be  gratified  to  hear  this  early 
appreciation  of  their  favorite  poison.  The  following  is  obviously  an 
account  of  the  potato.  "  Openawk  are  round  roots,  some  of  which 
are  as  large  as  nuts,  others  much  bigger.  They  grow  in  wet  and 
marshy  places,  many  clustering  together  as  if  they  were  strung  on  a 
rope.     Cooked  in  water  or  otherwise  they  supply  good  nourishment." 

There  are  traditions  in  the  office  of  the  Society  that  the  library 
used  to  possess  fragments  of  an  English  book  printed  by  Caxton  and 
another  one  on  the  subject  of  the  Curfew  Bell  addressed  to  Henry 
VII.  or  Henry  VIII.,  but  these  have  disappeared  and  the  earliest 
specimen  of  English  printing  now  to  be  found  in  the  library  dates 
from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.    Our  oldest  English  book 
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is  "An  eiposition  of  the  kinges  prerogative1'  by  Sir  William 
Stamford.  We  find  ourselves  here  once  more  in  the  age  of  the  un- 
developed title  page,  aa  the  title  only  occnpies  the  upper  half  of  the 
page  on  which  it  is  printed.  The  author  of  the  work  was  born 
in  1509  and  being  a  sealous  Roman  Catholic  was  made  Queen's 
Sergeant  on  the  aocession  of  Queen  Mary.  He  was  knighted  in 
1554  and  died  in  1558.  .  The  work  before  us  was  finished  in  1548, 
the  year  after  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  dedicated  to  the  "  right 
worshipful  and  his  singular  frinde  Nicholas  Bacon/'  father  of  the 
great  Bacon.  It  was  not  published  until  1567,  at  which  date  it 
appeared  with  a  prefatory  letter  written  by  Richard  Tottell,  the  prin- 
ter. It  is  printed  in  Gothic  characters,  except  the  Latin  quotations, 
which  are  in  Roman  type,  and  Mr.  TottelPs  letter,  which  is  printed  in 
italics.  The  book  is  almost  untouched  by  the  book  worms  and  is  in  a 
capital  state  of  preservation.  It  is,  however,  a  dry  legal  treatise  of 
little  interest  to  the  general  reader. 

The  second  oldest  English  book  in  the  library  is  "  The  Historie 
of  the  World,  commonly  called  the  Natural  Historie  of  C.  Plinius 
Secundus,"  translated  into  English  by  Philemon  Holland,  Doctor  in 
Physics,  and  printed  in  London  by  Adam  lslip  in  the  year  1601. 
The  two  handsome  folio  tomes  of  which  the  work  consists  are  in 
an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  From  the  title  page  we  learn 
that  the  work  is  "ex  libris  John  Forbes  Boyle,"  the  eminent  Anglo- 
Indian  Surgeon  and  naturalist,  born  in  Cawnpore,  1799,  whose  name 
appears  on  two  or  three  of  the  oldest  books  in  our  library.  Philemon 
Holland  did  so  many  translations  that  he  was  called  by  Fuller  "  the 
translator  general  in  bis  age."  As  we  contemplate  the  large  folio 
before  us  and  remember  that  he  published  several  other  folio  volumes 
of  translations,  we  are  able  better  to  appreciate  the  point  of  Pope's 
line  in  the  Dunciad — 

"  And  here  tht  groaning  shelves  Philemon  bends." 

Still  more  must  the  shelves  of  libraries  have  groaned  under  the 
weight  of  the  volume  we  have  next  to  consider,  the  last  and,  I  think, 
only  complete  edition  of  the  poetical  works  of  Joshua  Sylvester, 
including  his  translation  of  Du  Bartas.  This  cumbersome  and  quaint 
volume  was  published  in  London  in  1641.  It  begins  with  anagrams 
aod  verses  printed  in  the  forms  of  columns  and  pyramids  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  fantastic  society  for  whose  benefit  it  was  produced. 

The  next  oldest  English  work  in  the  library  seems  to  be  the 
Reliquiae  Sacrae  Carolina*  or  the  works  of  that  Great  Monarch  and 
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Glorious  Martyr  King  Charles  (sic)  L  printed  at  the  Hague  by  Samuel 
Browne  in  1650. 

The  frontispiece  is  a  picture  of  the  king  which  does  not  appear  to 
do  justice  to  the  "comely  head"  attributed  to  King  Charles  even  bj 
a  hostile  poet.  The  work  contains  the  letters  and  speeches  of  the 
lately  executed  monarch  and  the  Eikon  Basilihe.  The  authenticity 
of  this  "  Pourtraiture  of  His  Sacred  Majesty  in  his  Solitudes  and 
Sufferings"  was  doubted  from  the  very  beginning,  as  we  see  from 
Milton's  prose  rejoinder  and  from  such  verses  as  the  following,  by 
which  the  Eikon  Basilike  is  introduced  in  the  volumeabefore  us  : — 

So  curious  is  this  work.    'Tis  easily  known 
Twas  drawn  by  no  man* 8  pencil  but  thine  own. 
None  could  express  a  king,  but  thou.    We  see 
Men  cannot,  gods  may  limn  a  Deity. 
The  style  betrays  a  King,  the  art  a  Man, 
The  high  devotion  speaks  a  Christian. 

This  book  was  presented  to  our  library  in  1841  by  the  Secretary 
who  would  at  this  time  appear  from  Mr.  Tivarekac's  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Society  to  have  been  Dr.  Malcolmson.  It  is  falling  to 
pieces  and  ought  to  be  bound,  if  jt  is  not  already  in  such  a  condition 
as  to  defy  the  binder's  skill. 

We  have  a  valuable  collection  of  the  works  of  the  famous  Duchess 
of  Newcastle  published  in  the  end  of  the  Commonwealth  and  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  Restoration.  The  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  also  repre 
eented  by  a  copy  of  the  original  English  translation  of  Bernier's 
Travels  printed  in  London,  in  four  volumes,  of  which  two  were 
published  in  1671  and  two  more  in  the  following  year.  Our  pre- 
decessors have  had  all  the  four  volumes  bound  into  one  thick  book, 
and  printed  the  title  of  the  first  volume  on  the  back,  as  if  it  were  the 
title  of  the  whole.  With  regard  to  this  work  I  may  perhaps  be  allow- 
ed to  recount  an  amusing  experience  of  my  own.  I  sometimes  visit  the 
secondhand  bookshops  of  Bombay  to  see  what  relios  of  the  past  may 
be  found  there.  Some  years  ago  a  secondhand  bookseller  offered 
me  a  copy  of  Bernier's  Travels.  The  pages  were  yellow,*  the  date  at 
the  foot  of  the  title  page  was  1671.  The  saloons  of  the  secondhand 
booksellers  in  Kalbadevio  are  neither  spacious  nor  well  ventilated 
and  do  not  encourage  a  long  stay.  So  paying  a  rupee  or  two,  I 
walked  off  rejoicing  in  my  purchase.  On  examining  the  book  at 
leisure  I  found  on  the  back  of  the  title  page  of  what  I  fondly 
uspposed   to  be  a  genuine  product  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
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fatal  words  "  Bombay :  Reprinted  at  the  Sammachar  Press,  1830."  It 
is  a  reprint,  almost  a  facsimile,  of  the  original  and  is  dedicated  to 
Sir  John  Malcolm.  It  is  introduced  by  a  long  and  magniloquent 
prospectus  describing  Bernier's  Travels  as  a  work  "now  so  scarce,  that 
even  a  transient  and  hasty  sight  of  it  is  a  treat  hardly  attainable,  as  a 
volume  that  requires  (as  it  did  in  the  present  instance)  years  of 
patient  and  persevering  search  to  procure."  The  reprint  is  itself 
something  of  a  bibliographical  cariosity  and  is  interesting  to  us  as  a 
record  of  the  literary  enterprise  of  one  of  our  oldest  Bombay  printing 
presses. 

A  few  years  after  the  appearance  of  Bernier's  Travels  was  published 
the  only  other  book  I  will  now  mention,  an  anonymous  translation  of 
Machiavelli's  History  of  Florence,  printed  in  London,  in  1674,  and 
dedicated  to  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth.  This  book  appears 
from  what  is  written  on  the  fly  leaf  to  have  been  bought  at  an  early  age 
of  its  existence  for  4/6,  "price  £0004*.  06d."  by  one  Charles  Fairfax, 
who  first  writes  his  name  elegantly  in  good  English  and  then  the  name 
is  repeated  by  some  one  else,  probably  a  mischievous  son,  in  bad 
Spanish  as  "  Charlos  Fairfax."  On  the  back  of  the  frontispiece  we 
read  "This  book  belongs  to  the  Grange  House  1783  A.  K/  Finally 
it  was  presented  by  H.  A.  Cannon  (?)  to  the  Asiatic  Library. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  express  my  regret  that  1  have  only  had  time 
to  examine  a  very  small  selection  of  the  oldest  books  in  the  library 
and  that  my  ignorance  of  the  Italian  language  and  literature  hag 
prevented  me  from  giving  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  old  Italian 
books  that  it  contains.  Perhaps  these  few  remarks  of  mine  may 
stimulate  some  one  better  fitted  for  the  work  to  undertake  a  more 
thorough  survey  of  the  treasures  of  this  library.  On  its  crowded 
shelves  many  volumes  of  great  value  repose  undisturbed  from  year 
**  born  to  blush  unseen  and  waste  their  sweetness  "  on  the  devouring 
insect,  who  appreciates  old  books  much  more  than  the  modern 
reader  does. 
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Art.  III. — Nfipatunga's  Kavir&jam&rga.    By  K.  B.  Pathak,  B.A. 


[Bead  17th  Feb  ma;  y  189P.J 


The  Kavirajamarga  is  the  oldest  Kannada  work  that  has  yet  been 
discovered*  It  was  little  known  to  the  public  before  it  was  first 
introduced  to  Oriental  Scholars  by  Mr.  Rice  in  a  paper  contributed  to 
the  Journal1  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Though  the  work  is 
hardly  known  to  the  student  of  Kannada  literature  at  the  present 
day,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  it  was  held  in  high  esteem 
as  an  authority  on  Alankara  in  ancient  times.  Most  of  the  verses,  in 
which  Nripatunga  treats  of  prasa,  are  quoted  in  the  Chhanddmbudhi.* 
That  these  verses  cannot  have  been  composed  by  Nagavarma  and 
that  they  must  have  been  borrowed  from  an  older  author  is  pretty 
clear  to  any  one  who  remembers  the  fact  that  the  author  of  the 
Chhand6mbudhi  addresses  his  verses  to  his  wife.  The  Kavirajamarga 
s  also  alluded  to  in  the  Kavyaval6kaoa;3  and  the  illustration  of 
neydrtha  occurring  in  the  last  named  work  seems  to  have  been 
directly  suggested  by  that  given  by  Nripatunga  himself.  Keuraja 
quotes  three  verses4  from  the  Kavirajamarga  while  the  Sabd&nuiasana 
cites  one  verse6  and  appeals  to  Nripatunga  as  a  standard  authority  on 
Alankara. 

These  facts  suffice  to  place  beyond  dispute  the  claims  of  the 
Kavirajamarga  to  a  high  antiquity.  This  conclusion  is  further  sup- 
ported by  archaisms  found  in  the  present  work.  According  to 
Nagavarma  and  KSsiraja,  «e"  the  termination  of  the  instrumental 
singular,  is  restricted  to  neuter6  nouns  ending  in  "a."     Hence  the 

*  For  July  1888. 

•  Terse*  II.,  28-48  and  III.,  282-288;  see  Mr.  Kittel'a  edition  of  Naga* 
yarma,  pp.  17-21. 

»  Introduction  to  the  &abdannaaaana,  p.  24 ;  Bhaahabhuahana,  App.  I.,  p.  4. 

*  Teraea  I.,  82,  58  and  II.,  7  ;  see  Mr.  Kittel'a  edition  of  &abdamanidarpana, 
pp.  71,  98  and  121. 

»  Versa  IIL,  282 ;  see  &abdanusaaana,  p.  122.    This  verse  which  begins  with 
the  words  "  araaaorl  ela"  is  therefore  not  a  later  interpolation  in  the  Ghhan- 
dombndhi,  Intro,  to  6abdannaaaana,  p.  8.  Both  Nagavarma  and  tfivarakav 
qaote  it  from  Nripatunga. 

•  gabdamanidarpana,  p.  181 ;  Sabdanuaasana,  p.  155  Bhaahabhnahan* 
App.  I.,  p.  8. 
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form  a\t\ye  which  Nripatunga  repeatedly  uses,7  roost  have  gone  quite 
oat  of  use  when  these  grammarians  flourished,  while  it  is  frequently 
met  with  in  the  literary  records8  of  the  Rashtrakuta  era. 

The  next  question  that  arises  is  who  is  Nripatunga  so  often 
mentioned  in  the  present  work?  We  meet  with  the  following 
expressions : — 

Nripatnnga-d&va-matatim  (III.  98). 

Ati&yadhava]a-dharadhipa-matadindaxp  (III.  11). 

Akhila-dhara-vallabham  Anrighavarsh&ha-nrip&ndram  (III.  1). 
From  these  expressions  it  is  manifest  that  Nripatunga  composed 
the  Kavir&jamarga,  that  he  had  the  titles  of  Amoghavarsbsha  and 
Atisayadhavala,  and  that  he  was  a  paramount  sovereign.  And  since 
he  writes  in  Kanna^a,  it  may  be  further  inferred  that  the  Karna^aka 
formed  part  of  his  dominions.  Two  verses,9  which  praise  Jina,  reflect 
the  religious  opinions  of  the  author.  These  facts  enable  us  to  identify 
him  with  the  Rashtrakuta  emperor  Nripatunga  or  Am6ghavarshsha  I.10 
We  may  here  point  out  one  or  two  (expressions  occurring  in  the 
present  work,  which  are  apt  to  lead  one  into  the  belief  that  Nripatunga 
may  not  have  been  the  real  author  of  the  work.  For  instance,  in  the 
colophon  of  each  of  the  three  parichchhSdas  we  have  the  words : 
Nripatunga-d&vanumatam  appa  Kavirajamargga.  Here  the  word 
"  anumatam  "  is  obviously  intended  to  express  the  author's  approval 
of  those  views  of  his  predecessors,  which  are  summarised  in  the 
present  work.  But  the  following  passage  cannot  be  so  satisfactorily 
explained: 

sa-vi&sha-gunam  Atisaya-  I 

dhavajokti-kramadin  aripuvem  tad-bhavadol  ||  (II.,  53). 
But  against  this  solitary  instance,   which  is  calculated   to  give 
one  the  impression  that  the  writer  of  the  work  was  different  from 
NripatuDga,  we  may  set  off  the  following  passages,  which  establish 
Nripatunga's  claims  to  authorship  beyond  dispute  : — 

bhavisi  besasidan  akhila-dha-  | 

ra-vallabhan  int  Amftghavarshsha-nrip^ndram  ||  (III.,  2). 

endan  Atisayadhavalam  (II.,  27). 

Atiiayadhaval6rvvipdditalankriti  (I.,  147). 

Atisayadhaval6kta-kramade  (I.,  24). 

v  T«»esL,84>114;  III.,  5.  ~~~  ~_ 

»  Ind.  Ant.,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  223  ;  Pampa-bharata,  1. 140. 
•  1.90;  III.  18. 
io  Dynasties  of  the  Kanareae  Diatriots,    III.,  2nd  od. 
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In  verse  III.,  230,  we  read  that  knowledge  contained  in  Nrtpa- 
tunga-de>a-m&rgga  or  Kaviraja-margga  is  a  ship  which  safely  carries 
a  high-soaled  person  across  the  ocean  of  Kannada  poetry*  And  in 
the  expression  nuta-sarasvatl-tirtthavatara-margga  which  occurs  in 
verse  III.,  225,  Nripatunga  is  compared  to  a  flight  of  steps  leading 
to  the  sacred  waters  of  Sarasvati.  These  facts  prove  that  Nripa- 
tunga composed  the  present  work. 

The  title  of  the  work — Kavirajamargga — is  easily  explained  hy 
the  expression  Nripatunga-d&va-margga  which  the  author  so  fire, 
quently  employs.  And  we  are  further  told  that  Nripatunga-deva- 
margga  means  the  path  indicated  hy  the  great  Nripatunga : 

Maha-Nripatunga-de*van  adaradole  pfcjda  margga  (II.,  105). 

Atisayadhaval6pad6sa-margga  (III.,  106). 

It  is  thus  clear  that  Kavirajamargga  means  the  path  indicated 
by  the  king  of  poets  who  is  no  other  than  Nripatunga  himself. 

Besides  the  titles  which  have  been  noticed  above,  the  author 
occasionally  calls  himseif  Naral6kachandra,  Nitinirantara,  Nitya- 
malla-Vallabba,  and  Krita-kritya-malla-Vallabha.11  We  learn  from 
inscriptions  that  Vallabha  was  one  of  the  titles  of  Amdghavarsha 
I.12  Nor  should  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Kannada  authors 
sometimes  transfer  their  own  titles  to  the  god  whose  aid  they 
invoke  in  their  works.  Abhinava-Pampa  may  be  cited  as  an 
instance  in  point.18  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  that  the 
god  who  is  praised  in  the  opening  verses  of  the  Kavirajamargga  is 
called  Nripatunga,  Nitinirantara,  Krita-kritya  malla  and  Vtra-Nara- 
yana.  The  last  mentioned  title  is  given  to  Nripatunga  in  the  Nava- 
sari  grant,  which  speaks  of  him  as  Vira-Narayana,  because  he  retrieved 
the  fortune  of  the  Ratfcas  who  had  suffered  reverses  at  the  hands  of 
the  Chalukyas,  just  as  Vishnu  lifted  up  the  earth  which  had  sunk  in 
the  ocean*  This  explains  the  verse,  III.,  180,  in  the  present  work, 
which  compares  the  court-yard  of  Vf ra-N  ar&y ana  to  the  starry 
heavens  because  it  was  adorned  with  pearl-strings  dropped  from  the 
crests  of  hostile  kings  who  made  obeisance  to  him. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  Nripatunga,  better  known  as 
Amoghavarsha  I,  belonged  to  the  Rashtrakuta  dynasty,  which  for 
more  than  two  centuries  ruled  with  splendour  over  the  Karnataka 

ii  I.,  23  ;  II.,  99, 11 ;  I.,  61. 

"  The  NavaRari  grant. 

is  Pampa-RamAyana,  edited  by  Mr.  Rioe. 
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and  Maharashtra.  This  dynasty  was  first  raised  to  power  and  pros- 
perity by  Dantidurga  who  defeated  the  Chalukya  King  Kirtivarma 
II .  Dr.  Fleet  says14  that  Dantidurga  ••  seems  to  have  ultimately 
made-  himself  unpopular  and  to  have  been  deposed "  by  his  uncle 
Krishnaraja  I.  But  this  view  is  amply  refuted  by  an  inscription16  of 
Amdghavarsha  III ,  according  to  which  Dantidurga  left  sons,  who 
proved  incompetent  to  sway  the  sceptre.  They  were  consequently 
superseded  by  Krishnaraja  I.,  who  was  also  called  Subhatunga. 
Krishnaraja  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Gdvinda  II.,  also  known  as 
Valiabha,  who  reigned  for  a  short  time.  After  him  his  younger 
brother  Nirupama  Dhruva  assumed  the  sceptre  of  the  Rashfcrakuta 
empire.  His  son  and  successor  was  Govinda  III.  From  him  the 
sceptre  passed  to  his  son  Nripatunga,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
Saka  737  and  who  wrote  the  Kavirajamarga. 

The  Rashtrakutas  were  munificent  patrons  of  learning.  Hence  we 
meet  with  numerous  allusions  to  them  in  the  literature  of  the 
Karnataka.  In  a  verse  quoted  in  the  Kavyavalokana  we  are  intro- 
duced to  Dantiga,  the  MSru  of  the  Rafctas  or  Rashtrakutas : 

mundan  6- 1 
(Juva  ripu- dantiga  rn  peragan  attuva  Rattara  Meru  Dan ti gain  II 

Kavyavalokana. 

Brahmandmidatta  has  preserved  a  tradition  that  Akalankadeva 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Subhatunga  or  Krishnaraja  I.,  who  reigned 
at  Manyakbeta.  This  tradition  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  date 
which  has  been  fixed  for  Akalankadeva  and  which  rests  upon  inde- 
pendent evidence.16  An  objection17  raised  against  this  tradition  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  town  of  ManyakhSba  was  built  by 
Nripatunga,  a  subject  to  which  we  shall  presently  recur.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  to  mention  here  that  the  proposal18  to  interpret 

*+  Dynasties  of  the  Kanarese  Districts,  2nd  ed.,  chap.  IH. 
i«  It  will  be  shortly  published  by  Mr.  Rice. 

16  See  my  paper  on  Bhartrihari  and  Kumarila. 

17  Dynasties  of  the  Kanarese  Distriots,  2nd  ed.,  chap.  III. 

is  id.  Dr.  Fleet  proposes  to  make  Prabh&ohandra  live  before  A.D.  750  and 
his  teacher  Akalanka  after  A.D.  878,  making  the  latter  contemporary  with 
Krishnaraja  1L  Bat  not  content  with  this  small  interval  of  128  years  between 
the  pupil  and  the  teacher,  the  eminent  scholar  would  make  Akalanka  live  on 
even  to  A.D.  940,  making  him  contemporary  with  Krishnaraja  III. ;  and  what 
is  still  more  startling,  it  is  the  pupil  who,  according  to  Dr.  Fleet,  preceded  his 
own  teacher  Akalanka  by  one  hundred  and  ninety  years  or  nearly  two  centu- 
ries III 
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the  tradition  as  referring  to  Krishnaraja  II.  or  III.  can  be  regarded 
aa  little  short  of  an  anachronism  since  Krishnaraja  II  oame  to  the 
throne  nearly  half  a  century  after  the  composition  of  the  Adipurana, 
which  speaks  of  Akalankadeva  and  his  pupil  Prabhachandra  as 
classical  authors,  while  Krishnaraja  III.  lived  a  full  century  after  the 
Jayadhaval&-tlk&  was  completed,  which  gives  the  latest  date  for 
Jinaa&na.  Thus  the  objection  to  the  view  that  Subhatunga,  of 
whom  tradition  speaks  as  a  contemporary  of  Akalankadeva,  is 
Krishnaraja  I.,  is  easily  disposed  of. 

Govinda  II.  or  Vallabha  IL,  the  son  of  Krishnaraja,  is  thus 
referred  to  by  Jina&en*  as  reigning  in  'Saka  70t>* — 

SakSshv  abda-sateshu  saptasu  disam  panchdttareshuttaram  I 

pat  Indrayudha-n&mni  Krishna-nripaje  Sri-Vallabhe*  dakshin&m  II 

Jaina  Harivamsa. 

Dr.  Fleet  disputes1*  the  accuracy  of  my  interpretation  of  these 
lines  and  proposes  to  construe  the  expression  "son  of  king  Krishna" 
with  the  name  of  Indrayudha,  who  is  otherwise  unknown  to  us. 
But  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  this  proposal  involves  two  gratui- 
tous assumptions.  In  the  first  place  we  are  asked  to  believe 
without  a  particle  of  evidence,  that  Indr&yudha's  father  was  named 
Krishnaraja.  In  the  next  place,  Dr.  Fleet  would  have  us  take  for 
granted  that  Gdvinda  III.  was  actually  reigning  in  Saka  706  !!!  On 
the  other  hand,  the  construction  which  I  have  put  on  the  passage  is 
the  most  natural  one  that  it  can  bear.  It  does  not  depend  on  the 
mere  position  of  the  expression  "  son  of  king  Krishna."  It  depends 
on  two  historical  facts,  namely,  that  Vallabha  was  the  title20  of 
Govind  II.  and  that  his  father's  name  was  Krishnaraja.  Moreover, 
there  was  a  special  reason  for  Jinas6na,  after  mentioning  Vallabha, 
to  add  the  qualifying  expression  u  son  of  Krishnaraja  "  ;  for  the  title 
Vallabha  was  not  by  itself  sufficiently  distinctive.  It  was  borne  by 
Govinda's  immediate  predecessor  Krishnaraja  I.  ;  nor  was  it  peculiar 
to  the  Rashtrakutas,  since  they  only  inherited  it  from  the  early 
Chalukyas  whom  they  supplanted*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  Vallabha,  king  of  Karnata,  on  whom  Dantidurga  inflicted  a 
crushing  defeat,  was  the  Ohalukya  king  Ktrtivarma  II.  My  view  is 
also  corroborated  by  the  Karbid  plates,  which  have  been  recently 
published.21 


»•  id.  «o  i^ 

*i  Bpigraphia  Indica,    Vol.  IV.  Part  VI. 
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Dhruva  or  Nirnpama  is  the  NirupamadSva  mentioned  by  Pampa2* 
in  his  account  of  the  genealogy  of  his  patron,  the  Chalukya  king 
Arikesari  II.  But  the  ttashtrakuta  king,  who  is  most  frequently 
mentioned  in  Indian  literature,  is  Nripatunga  or  Amoghavarsba  I., 
the  author  of  the  present  work.  In  the  prasasti23  of  the  Uttara- 
purana  we  are  told  that  he  became  the  disciple  of  JinasSna,  the  well- 
known  Jaina  author,  who  also  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  in  the 
ParsVabhyudaya.34  The  interesting  reference  to  the  royal  author  in 
the  Jayadhavala-tfka  has  already  been  noticed  elsewhere.36  I  will 
now  introduce  to  the  reader  the  Jaina  mathematician Virachary a,  who 
flourished  in  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  rise  of  Var&ha- 
mihira  and  that  of  his  illustrious  commentator  Bhattotpala.  The 
following  is  the  opening  praiasti  of  the  Ganitas&rasahgraha,90  in 
which  Yiracharya  alludes  to  oar  author  by  his  two  names  Nripatunga 
and  Amoghavarsha: — 

a-langhyam  tri-jagat-sararn  yasyananta-chatushtayanp  I 
namas  tasraai  Jin&ndr&ya  Mahavir&ya  tayine  ||  I 
San khya-j nana- pradip£na  Jaindndr£na  maha-tvisha  I 
prakasitam  jagat  sarvam  ySna  tarn  pranamamy  a  harp  H  2 
prlnitah  nrani-sasyaughd  niritir  niravagrahah  | 
sri-mat  Amoghavarsh&na  yfina  sv&shta-hitaishitia  ||  3 

*»  Intro,  to  Sabcttnoiaaana,  p.  26. 

*5  My  paper  on  Bhartphari  and  Rumania. 

*  *  Intro,  to  my  edition  of  the  Meghaduta. 

1  *  Bhartrihari  and  Knmarila. 

*•  Palm-leaf  MS.  of  the  Jaina  matha  at  Kolhapur.  Nemiehandra  in  his 
Pratiahthatilaka,  would  identify  Viraoharya  with  Tlraasna  the  teacher  of 
Jinaaena 

tad-anvayfc  bh&d  vidmham  varishthah  | 

ayad-Yada-nishthah  aokalagamajnafe  || 

art-VlrasenO  jani  ta'rkika-sri  [fc]  | 

pradhYaeta-ragadi-sama8ta-d6shab  |) 

yasya  yacham  prasadeoa  hy  ameyam  bhuvana-trayam  | 

AsSd  aahtanga-rttpena  ganitena  pramanitam  (| 

tach-ohhishyah  pra?ar6  jfiat6  Jinaseiia-munlBTarab  | 

yad  ran-mayam  Pmdr  aaU  puranam  prathamam  bhovi  || 
This  Nemiehandra  is  later  than  Haatimalla  to  whom  he  refers.  The  latter 
completed  his  Kanaada  Adipurana  in  &aka  1212,  the  Bakshasa  aamvataara, 
on  Friday,  the  fifth  day  of  the  dark  half  of  Panaha.  The  celebrated  Nemi- 
ehandra, who  has  immortalised  Chamnndaraya  in  the  TxilokasAra  and  Gom- 
dnatasara  is  a  different  and  earlier  author. 
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papa-rupah  para  yasya  chitta-vritti-havirbhoji  I 
bhasma-sad-bhavam  iyus  t£  vandhya-  k6po  bhaveb  tatah  II  4 
vasi-kurvan  jagat  gar  vain  svayam  nana  vasal?  paraih  I 
nabhibhutah  prabhns  tasmad  apurva-makaradhvajah  ||  5 
y6  vikrama-kramnkraata-chakri-chakra-krita-kriyaji  I 
chakrika-bhanjano  nfimnA  chakrika-bhanjan6  ojasi  It  6 
y6  vidy&-nady-  adhisbthanG  raaryuda-vajra-v&dikah  | 
ratna-garbhd  yatha-khyata-  charitra-jaladhir  maban  It  7 
vidhvastaik&nta-pakshasya  syad-vada-ny&ya-v&dinah  I 
d6vasya  Nripatungagya  vardhat&m  tasya  sasanaui  II   8 
Nripatuftga  ia  also  mentioned  in  two  verses,  one  of  which  is  quoted 
in  the  Sabdamanidarpana27  and  the  other,  in  the  Sabdanusasana.28 

Who  the  R&shtrakutas  were  is  a  question  which  has  been  frequently 
raised.  The  authority  of  the  later  records  of  the  family,  which 
represent  them  as  descendants  of  Yada  in  the  Lunar  race,  is  questioned 
on  this  point.  The  late  Dr.  Burn  ell  suggested  long  ago  that  they 
were  a  caste  of  Reddis.  But  this  view  has  not  been  accepted  by  other 
scholars,  Dr.  Fleet  remarks20  that  no  trace  of  the  R&shtrakutas  is 
found  in  Southern  India,  and  that  they  seem  to  have  been  of  Northern 
origin.  The  question,  however,  can  be  settled  by  an  appeal  to  the 
history  of  the  Chalukyas  and  Rasbtrakufcas.  There  were  inter- 
marriages between  the  two  families  on  terms  of  equality.  Sdmaddva, 
a  contemporary  of  Krishnaraja  III.  and  therefore  an  author  of  the 
Rashtrakuta  period,  tells80  us  that  in  his  time  pratiloma  vivahas  or 
inter-marriages  of  girls  with  inferior  castes  were  not  allowed.  If 
therefore  the  caste  of  the  Chalukyas  had  been  superior  to  that  of  the 
R&sh$rakutas,  Chalukya  princesses  would  never  have  been  given  in 
marriage  to  Rashtrakuta  princes.  But  we  learn  from  inscriptions81 
that  many  Chalukya  princesses  had  Rashtrakuta  kings  for  their 
husbands.  It  follows  therefore  that  the  caste  of  the  Rashtrakutas, 
was  equal  to  or  identical  with  that  of  the  Chalukyas.  Again,  the 
surnames  Chalkfi,  'SdUr,  Kadam,  M6re\  Jadhav  and  Rashtrakuncja 
which  are  borne  at  the  present  day  by  the  Maratha  families  of  the 
Dekkan,  can  be  easily  identified  with  Chalky  a  or  Chalukya,  &ilah&ra» 
Kadamba,   Maurya,   Yadava  and   Rashtrakuta,  the   names   of    the 

•»  p.  171.  "  p.  194. 

*»  Dynasties  of  the  Kanarese  Districts. 
*<*  NttivAkyamrita.  Bombay  ed.  p,  13. 
S1  Dynasties  of  the  Kanarese  Districts. 
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dynasties  which  held  sway  over  the  Karnataka  and  Maharashtra  from 
the  sixth  to  the  thirteenth  century.  All  these  surnames,  including 
Bashtrakun^a,  are  given  in  Sivananda  Yogtsvara's  Maratht  vamsavali.32 
The  object  of  this  work,  which  is  considered  very  old,83  is  to  expose 
the  attempts  of  those  who  try  to  pass  themselves  off  as  Marathfts  but 
who  have  no  claims  to  be  considered  as  such.  From  these  facts  we 
can  safely  conclude  that  the  Rnshtrakundas  or  Rashtrakutas  belonged 
to  the  same  caste  as  SivAji  who  founded  tho  Maratha  Empire  in  later 
times.  Nor  is  there  anything  surprising  in  the  fact  that  they  were 
cultivators  of  Kanna4a  literature,  since  the  Chalukya  king  Bhuldka- 
mails,  in  his  Manaftdliasa,34  has  preserved  many  a  Kannatfa  song 
current  in  his  day. 

Nripatunga  was  not  only  a  liberal  patron  of  letters,  but  he  is  also 
known  as  a  Sanskrit  author.  A  few  years  ago  I  discovered  a  small 
Jaina  work  entitled  Prasn6ttararatnamala95  the  ooncluding  verse  of 
which  owns  Amoghavarsha  as  its  author  :— 

viv&kat  tyakta-rajy&na  rajneyam  ratuamalika  I 
rachit  JLmoghavarsh&ua  su-dhiya  sad-alankritib  11 

Several  editions  of  this  work  have  since  been  published  in  Bombay, 
It  is  variously  attributed  to  Saukaracharya,  SaukarAnanda,  and  a 
Svltambara  writer  Vimala.  But  the  royal  authorship  of  the  Ratna- 
mala  is  confirmed  by  a  Thibetan  translation30  of  it  discovered  by 
Schiefner,  in  which  the  author  is  represented  to  have  been  a  king  and 
his  Thibetan  name,  as  re-translated  into  Sanskrit  by  the  same  scholar, 
is  Am6gh6daya,  which  obviously  stands  for  Am6ghavarsha.  This 
work  was  composed  between  Saka  797-799  ;  in  the  former  year 
Nripatunga  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Ak&lavarsha. 

M&nyakh&ta  or  Malakheda  was  the  capital  of  the  Rashtrakufa 
empire.  Whether  it  was  Nripatunga  who  built  this  town  is  a  question 
which  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  scholars.  Dr.  Bhandarkar  holds37 
that  it  was  founded  by  Nripatunga.  Dr.  Fleet  inclines  to  the  same 
opinion.  Let  us  examine  critically  the  grounds  on  which  this  view  is 
based.    The  only  evidence  adduced  by  Dr.  Bhandarkar  is  a  passage  in 

99  Edited  by  Dr.  Dada  Nafchaji  ga]ke.    In  this  work  the  name  Chalke 
appears  as  Chulakija  and  SalOnkhS. 
99  Not  older  than  Ramadsra  king  of  Dsvagiri,  whom  it  mentions. 
9*  Deooan  College  MSS.  »•  Ind.  Ant.  Vol.  XII.,  p.  218. 

99  Early  History  of  the  Dekkan,  Section  XI. 
"  Id.  Dynasties  of  the  Kanarese  Districts,  Chapter  HI. 
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the  Ward  ha  grant,  which  also  occurs  in  the  Karhad  grant  and  mn§ 
as  follows  :— 

tat-sunur  anata-njripo  Nripatunga-dSvalj 

sdbbut  sra-sainya4>hara-bhangurit&hi-rAjal}  I 

yo  ManyakhStara  amarSndrapurdpahasi 

girvuna-garvvam  iva  kharvvayitum  vyadhatta  It 
This  verse  Dr.  Bhaudarkar  thus  translates :  "  His  son,  to  whom 
kings  bowed,  and  who  tortured  the  king  of  serpents  by  the  heavy 
mass  of  his  army,  was  that  lord  Nrinatunga  who  founded  Manyakb&ta 
which  laughed  down  [to  scorn]  the  city  of  the  Indra  of  the  gods,  in 
order,  as  it  were,  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  gods."  The  second  part 
of  the  yerse,  on  which   Dr.    Bhaudarkar  relies,  is  open  to  another 
interpretation.     The  Sanskrit  word  which  is  rendered  by  "  founded  " 
is  vyadhatta    which     simply    means    "made";    and    taking    the 
expression  amar&ndra-purSpahdsi  as  the  completion  of  the  predicate, 
vyadhatta,"    we   may    translate    the   passage    thus :  — Nripatunga 
made    Manyakhe^a    superior  to  the  capital  of  Indra.     That   this 
is  the  only  correct  interpretation  of  the  above  verse  will  appear 
from    the    fact    that    the    town    of    ManyakbSfca  existed   before 
Nripatunga  as  it  is  mentioned  in  the   Prameyakamala3*  martanda  by 
Prabhachandra  who  preceded40  Jinasfina  and  his  disciple  Nripatunga. 
This  affords  an  interesting  confirmation  of  the  tradition  preserved  by 
Brahroan&midatta  that  \Mnyakh8ta  was  the  capital  of  Krishnaraja  I. 
I  have  thus  placed  before  the  reader  all  the  information  eoncerning 
Nripatunga,  which  recent  research  has  made  accessible  to  us.     We 
shall  now  turn  to  his  work  the  Kavirajamarga.     Since  he  ascended 
the  throne  in  Saka  737  and  abdicated  in  Saka  797,  it  is  clear  that  the 
work  was  composed  between  these  two  dates,  and  is  therefore  the 
earliest  Kanna^a  poem  that  has  come  down  to  us.    On  this  account 
it  is  replete  with  interest  both   for  the    student  of  the  Kannatfa 
langnage  and  the  historian  of  Indian  literature. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parichchh&das.  The  first  treats  of 
faults  in  poetry  ;  the  second  deals  with  sabdalahkaras,  while  the  third 
and  last  discusses  arthalankaras.  Nripatunga's  introductory  remarks 
are  invaluable  as  they  throw  an  interesting  light  on  the  early  history 

88  Cf.  Magna  XIX.  60  ;  Bharavi  XV.  49^       "  — 

88  Dekkan  College  MS.  No.  836  of  1875-76  p.  872a;  M8.  No.  638-49,  p.  806. 
40  Bhart  ihari  and  KuiaArila.    Dr.  Fleet  says  that  Prabhaohaadra  lived 
before  A.  D.  760,  bat  that  the  town  of  Hanakhe^a  [mentioned  by  this  Jaina 
author]  was  built  only  in  the  time  of  Gdvinda  III.  and  Nripatunga.  II! 
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of  the  Kannada  language.  Io  Terse  L,  29,  we  are  introduced  to 
Vimal6dava,  Nagarjjuna,  Jayabandhu  and  Durvvinita  as  the  best 
writers  of  Kannada  prose  who  flourished  before  the  ninth  century. 
It  is  hard  to  say  whether,  in  the  Terse  referred  to  above,  Vimalddaya 
is  an  adjective  qualifying  Nagarjjuna  or  a  name.  It  may  also 
be  treated  as  a  compound  of  two*  names,  Yimala  and  Udaya,  as 
suggested41  by  Mr.  Bice  who  identifies  Vimala  with  Vimalachandra 
mentioned  in  an  inscription  at  Sravana  fielgola.  We  possess  no 
information  about  Nagarjjuna  and  Jayabandhu.  Durvvinita  was  one 
of  the  early  Gang  a  kings  who  had  Pujyapada  for  his  preceptor.42 
We  are  told  in  verse  I.,  33  that  Sririjaya,  Kavlsvara,  Pajufita-Chandra 
and  L6kapala  were  some  of  the  best  Kannada  poets  whose  works 
were  read  and  admired  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century. 
firtvijaya*8  is  named  by  K&siraja  and  Mangarasa,44  and  is  mentioned 
in  an  inscription  at  Sravana  Belgola.  Kavt&vara  may  be  identified  with 
Kaviparameshthi  who  is  spoken  of  as  Kavipararceavara  in  the  prasasti 
of  the  Uttarapurana  and  in  the  Chamundaraja-purana.46  The  last 
named  work  cites  a  few  Sanskrit  verses  from  the  Jinadharma- 
dlpakashtaka  which  it  ascribes  to  Kaviparam&vara.  Pandita-Chandra 
may  be  the  Chandrabhatta  mentioned  by  Kesiraja  and  praised46  by 
Durgasimha,  a  contemporary  of  the  Chalukya  king  Jagadgkamalla  II. 
As  suggested47  by  Mr.  Bice,  L6kapala  may  be  connected  with 
Lokaditya,  the  son  of  Bankarasa,  of  the  Chella-k6tana47<*  family,  after 
whom  Bankapur  was  named.  Unfortunately  the  works  of  these  authors 
have  not  escaped  the  ravages  of  time.  But  the  fact  that  they  were 
extremely  popular  when  Nripatunga  wrote,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  Kannada  language  was  highly  cultivated  and  possessed 
a  considerable  literature  during  the  Raehfcrakiita  period. 

*l  Intro,  to  Sabdanufiasana,  p.  20. 

♦»  IdM  p.  19. 

"  Id.,  p.  21.  Bat  grlvijaya  (I.  149)  II.  153 ;  HI.  286)  may  alio  be  a  title  of 
Nripatunga.  This  view  is  correct  if  Durgasimha  means  the  Kavii&jamarga 
when  he  speaks  of  Srlvijayara  Kavim&rgam.  Pafichatantra  in  Karn&takaka- 
vyamanjari,  Nov.  1896. 

**  Sahapur  MB. 

*•  Hostur  M8. 

*•  Kannaga  Pafichatantra  in  the  Karnatakakavyamafl  jari. 

**  Intro,  to  gabdanaatsana,  p.  23, 

"a  Ghalla-kdtana  is  chala-k&ana,  chaila-kAtana  or  vastra-kAtana  «  cloth- 
banner;  see  my  paper!  Ind.  Ant.,  Vol.  XIV.f  pp.  104, 106. 
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According  to  verse  I.,  36,  the  region  in  which  Kanuada  was  spoken, 
extended  from  the  Kaveri  as  far  as  the  Godavari.  This  includes  a 
considerable  part  of  what  is  now  regarded  as  a  purely  Maratha 
country.  But  this  ought  not  to  incline  us  to  dispute  the  accuracy  of 
Nripatunga'8  statement  concerning  the  Northern  limit.  It  must, 
indeed,  he  admitted  that  at  the  present  day  Kannada  is  spoken  only 
in  the  southern  districts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  Belgaum,  Bijapur, 
Dharwar  and  North  Kanara.  Kolhapur  is  considered  a  purely  Maratha 
District.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  Jains  and  Lingayats,  the 
people  at  Kolhapur  speak  Marathi  which  is  also  the  official  language 
of  the  place.  In  the  vernacular  schools  Marathi  alone  is  taught, 
Kannada  being  little  understood.  But  that  this  was  not  the  case  in 
anoient  times  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  Kannada  inscriptions  in 
the  temple  of  Mahalakshmi  which  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
town.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  Jaina  Matha  at  Kolhapur  which  con- 
tains the  richest  collection  of  Digambara  Jaina  works  in  Southern 
India,  all  the  manuscripts  are  written  in  Kannada  characters, 
the  langauge  employed  being  Sanskrit,  Magadhi  or  Kannada.  The 
illustrious  Kannada  author  Gunavarma  tells  us  that  he  finished 
one  of  his  works  entitled  Udyftgasara*8  in  the  Chandranathabasti  at 
Kolhapur.  He  must  have  been  a  native  of  this  town  or  must  have 
been  attracted  to  it  as  the  centre  of  Kannada  learning  in  his  days. 
Local  names  in  the  Kolhapur  territory  are  also  Kannada,  as,  for 
instance,  SiroJ  which  is  nothing  but  Siri-volal  =  Sri-polal.  Then 
again  the  head  of  the  Lakshmis&na  Matha  at  Kolhapur  to  this  day 
issues  his  circulars  in  Kannada  to  his  numerous  disciples  in  the 
Karahataka  Pranta  which  is  identical  with  the  Satara  District,  the  name 
Karahataka  or  Karha^a  being  now  restricted  to  the  town  of  that 
name.  The  town  and  district  of  Solapur  also  contain  numerous 
Kannada  inscriptions.  From  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  in  the 
ninth  century  Kannada  was  spoken  over  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Maratha  country,  and  that  it  has  had  to  yield  its  place  to  the 
encroaching  Marathi  idiom  since  the  rise  of  the  Maratha  empire. 

We  also  learn  from  verse  I.,  37,  that  in  the  ninth  century  the 
Kannada  spoken  at  Kisuvojal,  Kopana,  Purigere  and  Onkuntfa  was 
considered  the  pure  well  of  Kannada  undefiled.  Kisuvolal  is  the 
modern  Pattadakal  in  the  Bijapur  District.  Kopana  is  Koppala, 
a  railway  station   between  Gadag  and  Bellary.     Purigere    is   the 

*•  MS.  belonging  to  Padmaraja  Pandit. 
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modern  Lakshtn&syara  in  the  Dharwar  District,  which  belongs  to  the 
Miraj  State  Senior;  one  of  the  five  banas  or  parts  into  which 
Lakshm&vara  is  divided,  still  goes  by  the  name  of  Pnlikar  or 
Hulikar.  Ohkanda  or  Okkunda  is  in  the  Belgaum  District.  Tho 
opinion  that  natives  of  these  districts  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
consummate  masters  of  Kannaga  composition  is  confirmed  by  Pampa, 
who  in  941  A.  D.  professes  to  write  in  the  pithy  Kannacja  of 
Puligere.*9 

We  shall-  next  proceed  to  consider  what  light  the  Kavirajamarga 
throws  on  the  history  of  Sanskrit  lite  rata  re.  B  ana's  two  works,  Harsha- 
charita  and  Kadambari,  are  extolled  as  master-pieces  of  Sanskrit  prose. 
This  reference  to  Bans  is  not  the  earliest  known  to  us  as  Prabhachandra 
frequently  refers  to  the  Kadambari  and  its  author  in  his  Pram&yaka- 
malamartanda.50  The  best  Sanskrit  poets  whose  works  were  most  popular 
in  the  time  of  Nripatunga  (I.,  31)  were  Gunasuri,  Narayana,  Bharavi, 
Kalidasa  and  Magna.  We  know  nothing  about  the  first  author. 
Narayana  is  mentioned  by  S6madeva  in  his  Yas*8tilaka.w<*  As  regards 
the  other  three  poets  we  may  observe  that  their  popularity  continues  un- 
diminished to  the  present  day.  The  fame  of  Kalidasa  and  Bharavi  dates 
from  an  earlier  epoch,  both  being  mentioned  in  the  Aihoje  inscription51 
of  Pnlikesi  II.  Kalidasa  is  quoted  by  Bhatfca  Kumarila  ;53  and  I  have 
told  the  Sanskrit  student  how  in  Nripatuuga's  own  time  the  great  poet's 
Cloud- messenger  was  subjected  to  the  process  known  as  samasjapu- 
rana  bo  as  to  baffle  all  the  attempts  of  subsequent  scribes  or  commen- 
tators to  tamper  with  the  text  of  that  charming  poem.63  The  men- 
tion of  Magna  in  the  Kavirajamarga  is  the  oldest  reference  we  have 
met  with  to  the  author  of  the  Sisnpalavadha.  This  poet  is  also 
mentioned  in  inscriptions,64 

The  Kavirajamarga  also  affords  an  interesting  glimpse  of  the  reli- 
gions condition  of  the  people  during  the  Raahtraktita  era.  One  of 
the  fan  Its  we  are  advised  to  avoid  in  poetical  compositions  is  called 
samayaviruddha ;  and  in  verse  I,  104  Nripatunga  explains  samaya  to 
mean  "  Those  well-known  sects  of  Kapila,  Sugata,  Kanada  and  Char- 

*'  Intro,  to  dabdamiB&sana,  p.  29. 
00  Palm-leaf  MS.  of  the  Jaina  Hatha  at  Kolhapur. 
*°a  Dr.  Peterson's  Report  for  1883-84,  p.  45. 
•»  Ind.  Ant.  Vol.  VIII. 
•*  Bhartrihari  and  Kumarila. 
»3  Intro,  to  my  edition  of  the  Mfcgbadttta. 
•*  They  will  be  shortly  published  by  Mr,  Rice. 
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v&ka."     We  lire  further  told  in  the  same  verse  that  an  account  of  the 
SAnkhyas,  Buddhists,   Vais'Asbikas,  and  Lok&yatikas,  or  an  allosion 
to  them  in  literary  productions  should  be  in  perfect  accord  with  their 
opinions ;  any  author,  who  should  neglect  this  rule,  would  lay  himself 
open  to  the   fault   named   aboTe.     A  natural  inference  from  these 
remarks  of  Nripatuuga  is  that  in  his  time  these  sects  owned  numer- 
ous followers  among    his  subjects.     This  is  confirmed   by  inscrip- 
tions of  his  time,  one  of  which  compares  an  ancestor  of  Nripatunga  to 
Sugata   in   kindness,  and   three  others   record  grants   to   Buddhist 
monks.64*     Akalankad&va,  a  distinguished  author  of  the  Rashtrakuta 
period,  asks 
yd  jagdhvA  pigitam  samatsya-kavalam  jivara  cha  silnyaTp  vadan  | 
karta   karma-phalam    na    bhuukta    iti    y6    vaktA    sa     Buddhah 
katham  1 1 

Akalanka-stdtra. 
The   fact   that   Buddhism    continued   to  prevail   long   after  the 
Rashtrakuta  empire  had  passed  away,  is  attested  by  three  Kannada 
inscriptions.55     A  contemporary  account  of  these  sects  from  the  pen 
of  Jinaslna,  who  was  our  author's   preceptor,  supplies  an  interesting 
commentary  on  the  latter's  verse  alluded  to  above, 
tatas  tad-vachanam  sodhum  a-saktd  durmaddddhatah  | 
dvitiyas  sachiv6   %acham   ity   uvAcha    Mahamatih  M     27 
bhuta-vadam   athalamhya   sa  Laukayatiktm  srutim  I 
prastuvan   jtva-tattvasya   dushand- matim  atandt  ||     28 
sati   dharmini   dharmasya  ghafate    ddva  chintanam   | 
sa   ova   tavan   nasty   atma   kut6  dharma-phalam   hhaj&t  ||     29 
prithivy-ap-pavanagnlnAm   sanghatAd   iha   chfctanA  | 
pradurbhavati   madyanga-saiigamAn   inadasakti-vat  l|     30 
tatft  na  chetana   kAya-tattvftt  prithag  ih  Asti  nah  | 
tasyAs   tad-vyatirlkfin  Anupalabdheh   kha-push  pa-vat  II     31 
tatd  na   dharmah  pApam   vA   para-16kas  cha   kasya-chit  I 
jalabndbuda-vaj  ji?A    vilfyaote   tanu-kshayat  II     32 
tasmad  drishta-sukhain   tyaktvA  para-ldka-sukharthinah  I 
vyartha-kllsha  bhavanty  6te  16ka-dvaya-sukhAch  chyutAh  II  33 
tad  eshArn    para-lokArtba  sarolhA  krdshtur  Amishaip  | 
tyaktvA   mukhAgatam   moban   mtnas6tpatanAyate'  II     34 


9*<i  Cave  Temple  Inscriptions,  p.  92;  Ind.  Ant.,  Vol.  XIII.,  pp.  134-13*. 
»•  Dambal  inscription  ;    the  othor  two  inscriptions  will  be  shortly  pabliih- 
ed  by  Mr.  Rice. 
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pinoVtyagAl   lihant   Smfc  hastain   prfcfcya-sukhfcpsayA   | 
vipralabdhas   samutsrishta?drishU— bhoga  vichetasab   II     35 
ava-mate*   yuktim   ity   uktva   virate*    bhuta-vAdini  I 
TyfiAna-matrara  asritya  prastuvan  jfva-nAstitAm  ||     36 
Sambhinno   vAda-kanduyA-vijritnbhitam   ath  odvahan  \ 
sraitam   sva-mata  aamsiddhim   ity  upanyasyati  sma  sah  \\       37 
jiva-vadin  na  to"  kas   chij  jtvd'sty  an-npalabdhitafe  I 
vijnapti-matram  Sv  6dam   kshana-bhangi  yat6  jagai  l|     33 
nir-anpsani  tach  cha   vijnanam   nir-anvaya-vinasvarara  I 
vedya-v&daka-samvitti-bhagair  bbinnam   prasAsatd  ||     39 
santAnavaathites   tasya  amrity-ady   api  ghatim   Mb  \ 
sarnrrityA   sa   cha   santAnab  santAnibhyd   na   bhidyate*  H     40 
pratyabhijnadikam   bhr&ntam    vastuni   kshana-nasvare4  | 
yatha  luna-punar-.jAta-nakha-kes&dishu   kva   chit  II     41 
tatd   vijnAna-santAna-vyatirikto   na  kas   cha  na  I 
jlva-sanjfiah   padartho   'sti   prdtya-bhAva-phaldpabhuk  ||     42 
tad  amutr  at  man  6   duhkha-jihAs&rtham    prayasyata^  I 
tittibhaay  6ra   bhitis     te4   gaganAd   a-patishyatah   It     43 
ity  udirya  sthitS  tasmin   mantr)  Sat  am  at  is   tatab  I 
nairAtmya-vidam   alambya  prdvach  Sttham  vikatthana^  II      44 
sunyam  £va  jagad    visvam  idarn   mi  thy  AvabhAsate'  | 
bhrAntlfr   svapnfcndrajAlAdau  hasty-ftdi-pratibhAsa-vat  \[     45 
tatab   kut6   'sti   ?d  jival.i  para-l&kah   kutd   'sti   vA  \ 
asat  aarvam   idam   yasmAd   gandharva-nagar-Adi-vat  \\     46 
ato  'ml  para-ldkartbam   tapo   'nashthAna-tatparAh  | 
vrith   aiva  kISsam  ayanti-  paramarthAnrtbhijnakAb   ||     47 
gharmararabhe'   mriga  yad-vad   drishtvA   Maru-martchikAb  I 
jalAsay   AnudhAvanti  tad-Tad   bhdg&rthinA  'py   ami  H     48 

AdipurAna,  Chap.  V. 
The  present  work  invites  oar  attention  to  another  field  of  inquiry. 
The  subject  of  AlankAra  has  engaged  the  pens  of  many  eminent 
Sanskrit  authors.  Some  of  these  must  have  certainly  preceded 
Nripatunga.  BhAmaha,  Dharmakirti  and  Dandi  are  the  earliest 
writers  on  AlankAra  known  to  us.  BhAmaha  also  wrote  a  commen- 
tary on  the  PrAkrita-prakasi  of  Vararuchi,  an  excellent  edition  of 
which  we  owe  to  Professor  Oowell.  Bhahama's  views  are  frequently 
criticized  by  Dantfi.6*  Dharmakirti  is  the  illustrious  Buddhist  author 
quoted  by  KumArila  and  SankarachArya.57     But  the  works  of  BhAmaha 

••  Kavyadarfia,  Chap.  I.  ,  — — 

•7  My  paper  ou  Dharmakirti  and  SankarachArya. 
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and  Dharmakf  rti  have  not  survived  to  our  times.  As  regards  the 
third  authority  on  Alankara,  namely,  Dan<ji,  we  find  that  he  is 
assigned  to  the  sixth  century  by  Professors  Weber68  and  Max  Mailer. 
Bat  Dr.  Bahler5*  holds  that  there  is  no  evidence  for  claiming  so 
high  an  antiquity  for  the  author  of  the  K&  vyadarsa.  It  is  therefore 
very  important  to  ascertain  whether  any  fresh  light  is  thrown  on  the 
age  of  Dandi  by  the  work  before  us.  In  the  fifch  verse  of  the  third 
paiichchhetU,  Nripatuhga  says  that  in  explaining  arthaMahk&ras  he 
will  follow  ancient  authorities.  But  he  does  not  name  them.  Let  us 
endeavour  to  identify  at  least  one  of  them.  The  Kavyadarsa  which 
has  escaped  the  fate  that  has  befallen  the  works  of  Bhamaha  and 
Dharmaktrti  will  greatly  facilitate  the  present  inquiry. 

We  know  that  Nagavarma* ,  a  later  Kannnda  author,  has  also 
treated  of  AlauHra  in  his  KaVyaval6kana.  At  the  end  of  this  work 
he  informs  us  that  he  has  laid  under  contribution  the  works  of 
V&mana,  Rudrata,  Bhamaha  and  Dandi 

V&mananurn   Rudrafcanum  I 

Bha[maha]num    Dan^iyum   manam-gole   peMv   an-  It 

t  i  mahige  negate   pfldara  I 

DAmddara-taaayan  t  vachd'lankritiyam  || 

K&vyavaldkana. 

If  Nagavarma"  had  not  vouchsafed  to  us  the  names  of  his  authori- 
ties, we  should  still  have  been  able  to  find  them  out  by  the  compara- 
tive method,  thus  : — 

a-vinasvara-gati  satpska  I 

rav   emba   Sugat6kti  *satyam   ant  allado^l   a  || 

nava-nila-nirajakshiya  I 

sa-vilas-al6kam   innum    irkkame   manndol  II 

Kavyaralfikana,  p.  SO. 

satyam   ev   aha   Sugatah   satpskur&n   a-vinasvaran  | 

tathahi   sa\  chakdraksht   sthit  aiv   ady   api   roe   hridi  II 

Kavyadarsa,  Chap.  III.,  174. 

Paduva)   kllilol  emma   toltu   paduval   mutt-abbey    a    kdneyo  — I 

)   pa<Juvam    Sakti-vihfnan   andha-badhiram    ke"l  ajjan  i  bagilo}  || 

paduvem  baleyen  orvva.l  illi  maney  anmam  pod  an  ind  urgge  nfm  I 

pa(Jal   end  ent   ede  vSduvai   pathika   matt  1  poltinol   g&mpane*  n 

Kavy&val6kana. 

••  History  of  Indian  literature. 

••  Introduction  to  Sabdanafi&sanA,  p.  52. 
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ftkakini  yad   abala   tarunf   tath   aha- 

m   asmin  grih&  griha-patis*   oha   gat6   vidgsam  I 

kirn    ya»hase  tad  iha  vasara   iyarn   var&kl 

svairur  mam  andha-badhirfi   nanu   mudha   pantha  II 

Rudr-ta,    Kavyalaukara,    VII,  41.    ' 

No  icholar  who  reads  these  verses  can  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
Sanskrit  verses  are  the  originals  of  the  K anna da  ones.  Let  us  now 
apply  this  test  to  some  of  the  verses  in  the  third  parichchhlda  of  the 
Kavir&jamarga,  which,  as  we  are  assured  by  Nripatunga  himself,  are 
based  on  those  of  ancient  authorities.  The  following  verses  are  most 
striking : 
vitfshokti  is  thus  illustrated  :  — 

sphuriyisade  daaana-vasanan— I 

taram  araktaugn)   agad   enasum    kanga)  it 

bharita-bhrukuti   kalam  a  — | 

g  irade  mukhara  geldan  intuv   ari-nripa~balamam  II 

Nripatunga,    III.    122. 

na  baddha  bhrukutir  napi   sphuritd   dasana-chchhadafr  I 

na  cha  rakta   bhavad-drishbir  jitan  cha   dvishatam  balam   II 

Dandi,   Kavyadarsa,    II.,  326. 
hitu  is  thus  illustrated  :  — 

ariv   ullavarol   berasu(sa)vu(du)—  I 

darindam   ariyadarol   appa  parichayadindatp  II 

nerey   indriyamarp    gelladu  — | 

darindam   akkum   janakke    p?nara    besanaip    (I 

Nripatunga,  III.,  165. 

an-abhyas6na   vidjanam   a-sanisarg&na   dhimataip   I 

a-nigrahena   cbakshanam   jayatS    vyasanarp    nrinam    |l 

Dan<Ji,    Kavyadarsa,    II.,   247. 
anwaydhsM pa  is  thus  illustrated  :  — 

dhanamam   nerapade  vidya— I 

dhanamam    madade   tagtildu   negalade   tapado]  II 

manujatvam   a-pbalam   ayt  en  — I 

t  enag   embudan  arivud   ati  (nu)  say&kshdpakamanp    II 

Nripatunga,  III.,  101. 

arth6   na  sarabhritaU   kaschin   na   vidya   kachid   arjita  | 

na  tapal?   sanchitarn  kinohid   gatan   cha   sakalaip    vayal.i  II 

Dandi,  Kavyadarsa,  II.,  161. 
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atiiaydkti  is  thus  illustrated  :  — 

&sl-valayita-16ka— I 

k&sam   id   en   ati-vis&lamd   ninna  yas6  —  II 

r&siyan   indu-dyntiya   ni— I 

kaiaman  ola-ko}gum   alaTi-galid   irddudumarp  II 

Nripatunga,  III.,  94. 

ahd  visalam   bhup&U   bhavana-tritay&daram  I 

mati   m&tum   a-saky6'pi   yaad-raair   yad   atra    te1  II 

Dandi,   KaWy&daria,   II.,  21* 
Two  more  instances  will  suffice :— - 

harinadhara-sarasijanga  —  I 

{   dorey  all   ivu   tanage   tane   dore   ninna  mogam  U 

nirupamam   embudan   arivudu  | 

nirutam  asadh&randpam6daya-vidhiyam  II 

Nripatunga,   III.,   77 

chandraravindaydh   kantim   atikramya  mukham   tava  I 

&tman  aiv  abhavat   tulyara     ity   as4dharan&pama\  It 

Dandi,   Ovy&daraa,   II.,   37 

harinadharanol  visham  mala-  I 

yaruhadoj   anal&rchchi   ninna  vadan&darad6{  || 

parushatara-rachanam   appudu  I 

durav&pam   id  int   asambhav6pamam   akkum  II 

Nripatunga,    III.,    79. 

chandra-bimbad   iva  vishatp    chandan&d   iva   pavakaj?  I 

parusba  v&g   it6   vaktrad   ity   asambhavitdpama  II 

Dandi,    Kavy&darsa,   II.,   39. 

We  have  only  to  glance  at  these  verses  to  be  convinced  that 
Nripatunga  has  here  given  us  literal  translations  from  the  K&vy&darsa. 
It  is  worth  noticing  that  most  of  the  verses  in  the  third  parichchhftda 
of  the  Kavirajam&rga  are  either  translations  or  adaptations  from 
Dandi.  Nor  do  we  fail  to  recognise  his  influence  in  other  parts  of 
the  work.  It  is,  moreover,  easy  to  infer  that  Nripatunga  was  also 
indebted  to  Bhamaha  and  Dharmakirti  since  dhvani,  which  is  men- 
tioned as  a  figure  of  speech  in  this  work,  finds  no  place  in  the 
Kavyadarsa,  though  it  is  hard  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which 
Nripatunga  was  influenced  by  these  authors,  as  their  works  are  no 
longer  extant.  But  the  fact  that  translations  from  Dandi  are  found 
in  the  Kavir&jamarga  is  most  important  from  a  historical  point  of 
view.    It    amply  proves   that   Dandi   was   regarded   as  an   ancient 
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authority  on  Alankara  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  And 
the  following  Terse  in  the  K&vy&darsa  also  furnishes  some  clue  to 
his  age  : — 

nasikya-madhya  paritas  chatur-varna-vibhushita  I 
asti  kachit  purl  yasyam  aehta-varn-ahvaya  nrip&b  II 

Kavyadarsa,  Chap.  III. 
This  is  a  puzzle  the  solution  of  which  is  Kanchi  ruled  over  by  the 
Pundraka1  kings.  It  is  thus  clear  that  in  Dane's  time  Kanchi  was 
the  capital  of  the  Pundrakas.  It  must  have  subsequently  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Pallayas,  who,  as  we  learn  from  inscriptions^ 
retained  possession  of  it  from  the  time  of  Puliktsi  II.  to  that  of 
Nripatnn&a  himself.  These  facts  enable  us  to  assign  Dandi  to  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century  and  afford  an  interesting  confirmation  of  the 
Yiews  held  by  Professors  Weber  and  Max  M tiller  on  this  point. 

i  According  to  the  commentator  Vijayananda  (Dekkan  College  MS.  No.  42 
of  1872-73)  the  solution  is  Kanchi  ruled  over  by  Chdtfaraja ;  but  this  does  not 
affect  my  conclusion  as  to  the  age  of  Dandti. 
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Art.  IV. — A  new  Chalukya  Copper-plate  from  Sanjan. 
By  A.  M.  T.  Jackson,  MA.,  I.C.S. 


(Read,  17th  Maroh  1898.) 


The  grant  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper  was  found  by  Hasauji 
Kelia,  a  cultivator  of  Sanjan  ia  the  Umbargaon  p£tha  of  the  Dabanu 
Taluk  a  of  the  Thana  district,  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago.  He 
discovered  it  at  a  depth  of  about  three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  his  compound  where  h?  was  digging  the  foundations  of  a 
new  house.  On  finding  it  he  burnt  off  the  coating  of  earth  that 
covered  it  and  cleaned  it  with  tamarind  juice.  Inconsequence  of 
sickness  occurring  in  his  family  shortly  after  its  discovery,  Hasanji 
began  and  has  continued  till  the  present  the  practice  of  offering 
incense  to  the  plate  every  Thursday  night. 

The  grant  consists  of  two  plates,  somewhat  damaged,  the  first  one 
on  the  upper  edge  and  in  the  two  lower  corners,  and  the  second  one 
along  the  lower  part  of  the  left-hand  edge.  With  this  exception  the 
plates  are  in  good  condition  and  very  legible.  They  both  have  raised 
rims  and  are  pierced  with  two  holes  for  the  connecting  rings,  of 
which  the  left-hand  one,  bearing  a  heavy  copper  seal  with  the  figure 
of  a  lion  walking  to  the  left,  still  remains  intact. 

The  characters  belong  to  the  southern  class  of  alphabets  and  are  of 
the  regular  type  in  use  in  Chalukya  inscriptions  of  the  7th  century. 
They  are  deeply  cut,  but  the  plates  are  so  thick  that  they  do  not 
show  through. 

The  language  of  the  grant  is  Sanskrit,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  usual  quotations  from  the  Mahabbarata  towards  the  end,  it  is 
wholly  in  prose. 

The  numeral  sign  for  5  occurs  in  plate  II.  line  5  and  that  for  30 
in  lines  4  and  6  (twice)  of  the  same  plate.  The  inscription  refers 
itself  to  the  time  of  Vikramaditya  I.  of  the  Western  Chalukya  family. 
It  mentions  first  his  father  Pulakdsi  II.,  with  special  reference  to  his 
victory  over  HarshadeVa,  the  king  of  Kanauj.  It  next  mentions 
Vikramaditya,  for  whom  it  gives  the  additional  name  of  K6kkulla 
and  whom  it  describes  in  general  terms  as  an  active  and  successful 
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warrior.  The  next  name  is  that  of  Buddhavarasar&ja,  who  is  stated 
to  be  the  uncle  of  Vikraroaditya  and  the  younger  brother  of  Saty&s- 
raya  (Pulakesi).  He  speaks  of  himself  as  devoted  to  the  Bervice  of 
gods  and  Brahmans,  and  as  having  won  a  victory  over  the  chief  of 
the  Natyana  tribe.  Though  he  calls  himself  "  a  moon  in  the  sky  of 
the  kings  of  the  Chalukya  house  "  it  is  clear  that  he  was  only  a 
feudatory  chief  subordinate  to  his  nephew  Vikram&ditya.  The  purpose 
of  the  inscription  is  to  record  the  grant  by  Buddhavarasa  of  a  landed 
estate  consisting  of  a  mango-orchard  and  two  fields  to  Sagula  Dtkshita 
son  of  Reva  of  the  Hariti  g6tra  and  the  Hiranyak&i  subdivision  of 
the  Taittirfya  Sakha  of  the  black  Yajurveda.  The  name  of  the 
village  in  which  the  land  granted  was  situated*  is  not  preserved,  but 
it  was  included  in  the  Amraranta  Vishaya,  and  the  land  was  bounded 
on  the  north  and  west  by  the  sea.  The  grantee  was  a  resident  of  a 
place  called  Srikalvfrana,  and  the  grant  was  made  at  the  city  of 
Pinuka  on  the  occasion  of  a  solar  eclipse  on  the  new  moon  tithi  of 
the  month  of  Pausha,  but  no  year  is  mentioned. 

The  grant  must,  however,  be  subsequent  to  the  year  655  A.  D.  when 
Vikram&ditya  appears  to  have  ascended  the  throne,  and  earlier  than 
the  year  671-2  A.  D.,  which  is  the  date  of  the  earliest  grant  of 
Sryasraya  Stladitya. 

Of  the  geographical  names  mentioned  in  the  grant,  the  Amvaranta 
Vishaya  may  be  compared  with  the  Avaretikavishaya  named  in 
another  grant  of  Pulak£si  II.  The  correct  form  of  the  name  is 
apparently  Aparaota  or  Aparantaka,  which  was  the  old  name  of  the 
Western  coast  of  India  from  the  Mahi  to  Goa  (see  I.  A.,  VII.,  259) 
Sri  Kalvivana  at  which  the  grantee  resided,  should  apparently  be 
identified  with  the  Tillage  of  Kelva  close  to  Mahim  in  the  tahika  of 
the  same  name.  The  city  of  Pinuka  may  be  Pen,  the  chief  town  of 
the  Taluka  of  that  name  in  the  Kolaba  district. 

The  language  of  the  grant  is  somewhat  confused  and  uo gramma- 
tical, and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  hate  always  succeeded  in  grasping 
its  meaning.  There  are  also  certain  words  hi  the  specification  of 
boundaries  in  pi.  II ,  2-3  which  do  not  appear  to  be  Sanskrit  at  all. 
1  have  further  been  obliged  to  have  untranslated  the  terms  prdtibhi 
dtkoj  ajpavihina  fy  atyarhtarasiddhi  in  pi.  II.,  8,  which  appear  to  denote 
different  kinds  of  revenue  derivable  from  land.  The  opening  invoca- 
tion and  the  genealogical  portion  of  the  grant  resemble  the  Chalukya 
form  rather  in  spirit  than  in  wording,  and,  though  the  grant  contains 
many  words  belonging  to  the  usual  formula),  they  are  often  used  in 
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unusual  sense*  or  in  unusual  collocations.    Luckily,  however,  there  ia- 
not  much  room  for  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  the  historical  part. 

The  occurrence  of  the  word  rashfrakuja  (in  the  form  rashtragrama 
kuta)  as  the  name  of  an  official  is  the  earliest  known  to  me  in 
any  Western  grant.  The  enumeration  of  the  puranto  kings  Nriga 
Nahusha,  Dhundhumara  Dasaratha  and  Rama  is  of  some  interest  in 
connection  with  the  question  as  to  the  age  of  the  puranic  history,  as 
is  also  the  mention  of  Arjona  of  the  Mah&bharata.  The  Natyana 
tribe  and  the  Neka  family  were  both  hitherto  unknown. 

The  seal  bears  the  figure  of  a  lion  instead  of  the  usual  Chalukya 
cognisance  which  was  the  boar.  But  except  this  fact  and  the 
confused  language  of  the  grant  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  its 
genuineness. 

The  akshera  sha  or  shab  in  Plate  II.,  lines  5,  6  and  7,  seems  to  be 
an  abbreviation  of  the  name  of  some  measure  of  length,  but  I  am  not 
able  to  supply  the  full  form  of  the  word. 

Plate  L 

1.  Om  Svasti  Amara  samkasa  kftya  bhishana  raktanalo  .  .  .  .  ♦ 
danata  sikhandadamshtr6I  natam. 

2.  Jayatu  sada  varaha-rupain  II  srimat&m  sakalabhu[rana]  sams- 
tuyam&na  Manavya-sag6. 

3.  tranam  Hariti-putranam  sapta-m&ar1  abhisikUnam  Srt  Ma- 
h&s6nasya  padanudhy&t&. 

4.  nam  K^rttikeya^amrakshana-prapta-kalyana-paramparftnaiii 
Bhagava*  pratyaksha  Harms  tushtfe. 

5.  na  var6  dattah  saznasadita  pratyayo  yaraha-laihchanam  ca 
Calukyaoam  krita  ca£vam£dha*-ra. 

6.  jasuya-paundarika-yagab6  yat  kificit  kula-dnritam  tad  vinasht 
am  avabhritha  snanaty  suci-pa. 

7.  vitri-krita-sira-garlrac-nriga-naghu8ha7-Dhundutoara-D  a  6  a  - 
atha-R&mad6va-tat-pratimanam  iva8  dhanu. 

8  shmata®  Uttarapath-ldhipatib  Sri  Harflhad6va-para-jay-opa 
labdh-6grah  prat&pa^paramfcsYarah. 

9.  Paramasaty-asrayab10  Sri  Pulakftsi-prithifl-VaUabha-maha- 
rajalj11  Usya  sutah  statpada.12 

1  Read  6nnataih.  »  Read  mdtr.  •  Read  Bhagavaid. 

*  Read  krit-dsvamidha.  •  Read  ydgdndm.         «  Read  hrah-aartra. 

f  Read  Nahusha.  •  Read  Mmadira-prctimdna. 

9  Read  dhanushmatdm.  'a  Read  ugra-pratdpah 

"  Read  P*fama-saty-d$raya$.    ll  Read  mahdrdjaa.     »  Read  $ut*s  tmt. 
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10.  nndhj&U13  dakahigamiva1*  bMmdaf}<jUpritbivi-palana-kshani6 
vyapagata-aajala-jaladhara-pa. 

11.  Jala-vy  6raa-Ula-gata-sarad-indu-kiraBa-dhavala*  vimala-yas^- 
mahipatt-samara-varana~vA. 

12.  raaa-niftfeiha15-karkka8-iibh6ga-blifiha^atur16-opanlt-68ha- 
dhim17  iva  tushti  kar6m  arjuuarn13  iya. 

13.  8efha-aa(m)gramavijay6    Pfithivi-vallabhab  raj-4tiraja-para- 
m&vara-Jayasri-Kokkuila-Vikra. 

14    maditya-mabarajalj  taaya  pitfiy6*f  Saty-asrayasy-4nnjd  dfcva- 
dvija  &usrushabhirat6 

15.  Natyana-gana-yati-bhayam     n^ka-caturdanta^gaja-ghal-ato- 
pa1abdhaai-vijay6  Calukya-kula. 

16.  narapatinam   gagana-candraiiam23    iva    mahi-palana-sita-vi- 
pula-prakhyata-yasd  mata-pitri. 

17.  padanudhyat6     paramamah6svar6     madanarog-asrayal?     Sri 
Buddhavaraaa-raja  kusali 

18.  [sa]  man  Sva  vishayapati-rash|ra-grama-k(ifea-kula-mahatar&- 
dhikari*3  samanubddhaya. 

19.  [tj    aata    sa]    rvva-viditam    yatba    O    maya     aagara-tate 
dyaaa84   O  gi*mya*    avaranta   yisha[y]aih. 

20.  [targata     ....     gr]a  mfi  uttara-diaa  dasa-niyarttana.** 

Plate  IL 

1.  Pramanena*Mahindaram6    sthavaram     Ambaramena     vibhu- 
8bitaM-dattam  Sagula-diksbita. 

2.  sya  r&masya27  daksbiaadiea  S6  O  diya-kshetram  malla-kshe 
rath  ca  saha  O  lavanivauodSna  varasigi. 

3.  l&na-sabitaih  atmaayapi  kramita^pramanam   dvadasabhdgikaib 
Ngkakula-pradb&uail)  Matridina-grama. 

4.  Kfitdna  Knmncadi-pratiharlna  aahitam  amkkavijatji  Uddha- 
vahk&nakftcaratatayik&piL 

5.  ryySna    banamtar^na     gataya    tala^-vrikshaib    aha  ptirvT*na 
sandhill  Vyaghra-tafcakam  taaya  ca  pari. 

**  Bead  nudhydtd.  l4  Bead  dakskiw. 

«  Bead  nih$i$ha.  l*  Bead  bhUha^a  dtur. 

11  Bead  dushadhir*  1S  Bead  tuthtiiard  »  rjuna  ira. 

10  Bead  pitrivyah.  *°  Bead  paH-bhaydnaka-caturdanta. 

•i  Bead  ghatt  SpaUbdha.  ft  Bead  ccmdramd. 

«  Bead  mahattar-idhikdr indh.  f*  Bead  dvddasa  (?). 

ts  Bead  rta.  ao  Head  ttbh&shitam. 

»*  Bead  drdmnsy*.  M  Read  yirat-UU* 
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6.  valid  30  sM  dakshinadisA  •fma-sandhib  paScima-diaa  uttara 
disa  ca  mah6dadhi-maryddA. 

7.  shalj  sa  simaparikarab  catur&dghatana*  visuddhah  sfidiva 
v&pakd  sarvvadanaih  dattam  visishte'  pr&. 

8.  ti-bhMik&pa'vihind-tyamtara-siddhib  bhumi-cchidra-ny&yftna 
ac&ta-bhafa-pwvSsyah  ftcandr-ftrkka. 

9.  sama-kallnah  putra-pdtra^-prap&utritnvayajr51  kram6-pabh- 
ogyah  Srlkalvivana-vadtavya-Hariti. 

10.  Bagotra-Tettir^-sakha-Hiranyakfesit  maiiftka^-s&stra-p&ranV 
gata-pradh&na-prathamdttama-nagara. 

11.  vilacch&ua-dhayirah  Rdva  catmrvSdasja  putraya^-Sagmla- 
svami-diksbitasya  Bali-earn, 

12.  yaisvadevagnibotruya  kriy&taarppan-arthaih  m&t&pitrdr  fttroa 
nasca  punya-yas6-bhi. 

13.  vriddhayft  Paasba-masasya  amfivasy&m86  uditya-grahan£ 
Pinuka-nagara  sthit&na  Sri  BuddhavarasS. 

14.  na  sahastSna36  ndak&tisargg&na  Sagula-dikshita»ya  tan 
S34iva-kshetram  ||  Bahubhilj  rvvasu.37. 

15.  dbabbukta  rajabhih  Sagaradibhib  yasya  yasya  yada\bhum  ljt 
stasya38  tasya  tadu  phalam. 

16.  svadattAn  paradattam  ca  yd  baryta  vasundbarab30  shaehtim 
dvarshai0-8aha&rani  vishtftyam 

17.  jftyate  kriroih  U  Tatakan&m  sahasrdna  ma8vam3dha41-8atena 
ca  gavam  k6ti  pradanSna 

18.  Bhumi-hartla  na  sudhyati  l|  purvvadatt&m  dvijatibhyft  yatn4* 
rakeba  Yudhishthira  mahi^-mahi. 

19.  malam  srSshtha  daaac  cbreyo  nupalanaik  If  Likhitau  Reva. 

Sganna.  IF 

Tran$laHon, 

1-2.  Ora  good  luck  Ever  victorious  be  the  boar  form,  which  baa 
a  body  resembling  a  god,  wbicb  ...»  red  fire  .  .  and 
which  is  lofty  in  crest  and  tusk. 

2-4.  The  divine  incarnate  Vishnu,  being  pleased,  granted  a  boon 
to  those,  who  are  glorious,  who  belong  to  the  MSnavya  Gdtra  that  is 

»•  Read  catur-udgh&tana.  8°  Read  pAutra. 

» i  ReadlAvoya.  »•  Read  TAiUiriya. 

3»  Read  Hiranyakeiy-anAka,  **  Read  p*tra*ya. 

»»  Read  amdvdsydydm.  »•  Read  *vaha*t$Ha. 

*7  Read  Bahubhtr  vm$u.  »•  Read  bh&mti  ta$ya. 

»•  Read  vasundhardth.  *°  Read  eTiathtith  vareha. 

*i  Read  aivamAdha.  *•  Read  yatnAd.    *»  Bead  m*\4m. 
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praised  through  the  whole  world,  who  are  sons  of  Hariti,  who  have 
been  anointed  kings  by  the  seven  mothers,  who  meditate  upon  the 
feet  of  the  glorious  Mahasdna,  and  who  have  obtained  a  succession 
of  blessings  through  the  favour  of  Karttikeya  (to  wit)  the  confidence 
which  they  had  attained,  and  the  boar  crest* 

5-6.  All  the  sin  of  the  Calukya  race,  who  have  performed 
the  AsvamecLha  Rajasuya  and  Paundarika  sacrifices,  have  been 
blotted  out. 

6-7.  (In  the  lineage)  of  them  whose  heads  and  bodies  were  made 
pure  and  clean  by  ritual  ablutions,  and  who  as  bowmen  rival  Nriga 
Nahusha,  Dhundhum&ra,  Dasaratha  and  Rama  (there  was). 

8-9.  The  Maharaja  Sri  Pulakeii,  the  favourite  of  the  earth,  who 
acquired  fierce  valour  by  defeating  Sri  Harshadeva,  lord  of  the 
northern  region,  and  who  was  the  highest  abode  of  truth. 

9-14.  His  son,  who  meditates  on  his  feet,  who  is  capable  of 
protecting  the  earth  with  his  right  arm,  as  it  were,  whose  fame  is 
pure  and  white  as  the  rays  of  the  autumn  moon  in  the  sky  from 
which  the  heavy  masses  of  rain  clouds  have  departed,  who  is  terrible 
by  reason  of  the  utterly  violent  force  (he  displays)  in  driving  away 
elephants  iu  battle  against  (other)  kings,  who  is  soothing  as  medicine 
brought  to  the  sick,  and  who  like  Arjuua  is  victorious  in  all  bis 
battles  (was)  Java  Sri  Kokkulla  Vikramaditya  Maharaja,  the  favourite 
of  the  earth,  the  king  of  kings,  the  supreme  lord. 

14-17.  His  uncle,  Sat)  as  ray  a*  s  brother,  who  is  devoted  in  his 
service  of  the  gods  and  Brahmans,  who  gained  a  victory  in  the  shock 
of  battle  against)  the  terrible  four-tusked  elephants  of  the  lord  of 
the  Natyana  tribe,  who  is  like  a  moon  in  the  sky  of  kings  of  the 
Calukya  race,  whose  fame  in  ruling  the  earth  is  pure  and  widespread 
and  well-known,  and  who  meditates  on  the  feet  of  his  father  and 
mother,  the  king  Madanamgasraya  Sri  Buddhatarasa,  being  in  - 
good  health. 

18.  Enjoins  all  the  lords  of  districts,  heads  of  provinces  and 
villages,  chiefs  of  tribes,  and  officials. 

19— II.- 14.  Be  it  known  to  all  that  I  have  granted  to  Sagula 
Dikshita  a  landed  estate,  measuring  on  the  north  ten  nivartanas  in 
the  village  of  ...  .  which  is  included  in  the  Am  varan  ta 
district,  which  consists  of  12  villages  (?)  :— (to  wit)  the  mabinda 
garden  adorned  with  a  mango  orchard,  and  to  the  south  of  the 
garden  the  field  SSdiva  and  the  field  of  the  Wrestler,  with  the 
lavanivdunda  and  varasigila.     The  boundary  thereof:  the  number 
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of  pacei  taken  by  the  12  bh6gikas  who  are  the  chiefs  of  the  Neka 
tribe,  and  by  Matridina  the  headman  of  the  Tillage  with  Kamca<ju*  the 
door-keeper  (village  watchman)  is  the  'figure  30.  Vijadi  Yalikana- 
kocaratafayika.  On  the  east  (the  boundary)  runs  for  a  bowshot  up 
to  the  Tala  tree  5  sb&.  The  point  of  junction  on  the  east  is  the 
Tiger  tank,  and  its  circumference  is  80  sha.  On  the  south  is  a 
junction  with  the  (village)  boundary.  On  the  west  and  north  is  the 
seashore,  30  sha.  This  is  the  boundary  line  marked  out  by  four 
openings  (?)  The  Sftdiva  field  and  all  the  income  therefrom  has  been 
given,  in  particular  the  prdtibhSdika,  the  apaviMna  (?)  and  the 
atyantarasiddhx  by  the  rule  of  Bhdmich\riray  not  to  be  entered  by 
regular  or  irregular  troops,  for  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  exist,  to 
be  enjoyed  by  sons,  grandsons  and  great  grandsons  in  succession,  to 
Sagula  Sv&mi  Dikshita,  son  of  Reva  the  student  of  the  four  Vedas, 
who  dwells  at  Sri  Kalvtvana  and  belongs  to  the  Hariti  gdtra  and  is  a 
Hiranyakesi  of  the  Taittirtya  School,  who  has  studied  many  idstras, 

who  is  the  ohief  minister,  and  is    ... :  for  the 

performance  of  the  ceremonies,  for  the  purpose  of  the  u 

Vdisadiva  and  Agnihotra  sacrifices  the  S&cjiva  field  has  been  granted 
to  Sagula  Dtkshita  by  Sri  Buddhavarasa  under  his  own  hand  and 
with  outpouring  of  water  at  the  city  of  Pinuka  on  the  occasion  of  a 
solar  eclipse  on  the  new  moon  tithi  of  the  month  of  Pausha  for  the 
increase  of  the  spiritual  merit  and  the  fame  of  his  parents  and 
himself. 

II.-14-19.  The  earth  has  been  enjoyed  by  many  kings  from  Sagara 
downwards.  Whoever  at  any  time  has  the  land  his  also  then  is  the 
fruit.  He  who  resumes  land  granted  whether  by  himself  or  by 
another  is  born  as  a  worm  in  ordure  for  sixty  thousand  years.  The 
tresuraer  of  land  is  not  cleansed  (of  his  guilt)  by  (building)  a  thousand 
tanks  and  by  a  hundred  Asvamedhas  or  by  the  gift  of  a  crora  of  kine. 
O  Yudhishthira,  preserve  carefully  the  land  granted  aforetime  to 
Brahmans.  O  best  of  kings,  to  respect  a  grant  is  better  than  to 
make  it. 

19.     Written  by  Revagana. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  inscription  gives  the  name  of  a 
hitherto  unknown  brother  of  Pulakesi  II.  It  is  well-known  that 
Ktrttivarman  I.  left  at  least  two  sons,  namely,  Pulak&si  II.  and 
Vishnuvardhana,  and  it  has  been  very  generally  believed  on  the 
authority  of  the  Nirpan  grant  of  Nagavardhana,  that  he  also 
left  a  third  son  named  Jayasimhavarman.    Dr.  Fleet  has  however 
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(Bo.  Gas,  L  ii.  358)  given  good  reasons  for  looking  upon  the 
Nirpan  grant  with  suspicion.  I  have  elsewhere  expressed  the 
opinion  that,  even  if  tlie  grant  itself  is  a  forgery,  still  the  genealogical 
statements  made  in  it  may  be  correct,  and  I  hazarded  the  suggestion 
that  N&gavardhana  had  preceded  Vikramaditya  on  the  imperial 
throne  of  the  Calnkyaev  I  now  however  see  reason  to  withdraw  this 
suggestion  and  to  question  the  correctness  of  the  genealogy  of  the 
Nirpan  grant.  It  would  seem  that  the  drafter  of  that  grant  was 
misled  by  one  of  the  standing  epithets  of  Vikramaditya,  vi*.,  "medi- 
tating on  the  feet  of  the  illustrious  Nagavardhana,"  and  supposed 
that  this  person  was  the  predecessor  of  Vikramaditya  instead  of  a 
religious  teacher,  and  therefore  adopted  him  as  the  nominal  grantor. 
Whether  Jayasimhavarman  really  existed  or  not  must  be  regarded  as 
very  doubtful,  and  in  any  case  he  cannot  well  he  identified  with  the 
Buddhavarasa.  of  the  Sanj&n  grant,  for  Jayasimhavarman  appears  to 
have  been  dead  before  the  date  of  the  Nirpan  grant  which  refers  itself 
to  the  reign  of  Pulak€si  II.,  whereas  we  find  Buddhavarasa  alive  and 
ruling  in  the  reign  of  Pulak&i's  son  and  successor.  The  Eaira 
grant  of  Vijayaraja  (I.  A.  VII.  241)  gives  the  name  of  Vijayar&ja'a 
father  as  Buddha varmar&ja,  but  the  rest  of  the  genealogy  does  not 
agree  with  that  of  Buddhavarasa  in  the  Sanjan  grant.  I  however 
agree  with  Dr.  Bhandarkar  in  believing  the  Kaira  grant  to  be  a 
forgery.  If  these  conclusions  are  accepted,  we  must  strike  out  of  the 
Chalukya  genealogy  the  so-called  first  and  second  Gujarat  branches 
as  imaginary  and  there  will  remain  only — 

Kirttivarman  I. 
(A.  D.  566-7  to  597-8.) 

I • 

Pulakesi  II.  Vishnuvardhana.  Buddhavarasa. 

(A.  D.  609-642.) 

Jayasimhavarman. 

_J 

Sryasraya  Sil&ditya  Mangalarasa  Pulikeii 

(A.  D.  671  and  692.)  (A.  D.  731-2.)  (A.  D.  739.) 

Buddhavarasa  ruled  the  Konkan  in  the  early  part  of  Vikram&ditya's 
reign  (from  A.  D.  655),  but  he  most  by  that  time  have  been  nearly 
60  years  of  age,  and  he  probably  left  no  son,  as  by  A.  D.  671  his 
nephew  Jayasimhavarman   was  ^rernor  of  the  same  part  of  the 
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country.  The  succession  of  the  sons  of  JayasimhaTarman  is  not 
altogether  free  from  chronological  difficulties.  The  eldest  (known) 
son  Siladitya  was  of  an  age  to  make  grants  in  A*  D.  671,  while  the 
latest  date  known  for  the  third  son  Pulikeai  is  A.  D.  739.  Snch  a 
difference  is  not,  it  is  true,  impossible,  but  it  is  rather  unusual  in  an 
Indian  genealogy.  This  point,  however,  is  not  one  for  discussion  on 
the  present  occasion.  I  merely  mention  it  in  order  to  show  that 
there  are  still  many  points  to  be  cleared  up  as  regards  the  chronology, 
succession  and  relationships  of  the  Calnkyas  of  Gujarat. 
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Abt*  V. — Dr.  0.  Thibaut  on  the  Sankara-bhdshya. 
By  T.  R.  Amalnbrkar,  B.A. 


(Communicated  May  1898.) 


There  is  an  important  collection  of  Sfitras  which  goes  tinder  the 
name  of  the  Ved&nta-stitras.  These  are  looked  upon  by  the  Hindus 
as  embodying  the  deepest  and  the  subtlest  conceptions  in  philosophy. 
These  venerable  Sutras  of  antiquity,  of  which  Badarayana  is  the 
reputed  -author,  have  been  the  subject  of  more  than  half  a  dozen 
commentaries,  the  most  famous  being  the  gloss  of  Sankara,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Sankara-bh&shya. 

It  is,  however,  tantalising  to  observe  that,  with  the  devotion  of  so 
many  exegetes,  the  precise  meaning  of  the  Vedanta-sutras  still  remains 
a  matter  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  This  excellent  treatise,  composed 
by  Badar&yana,  is  most  eminently  successful  in  weaving  together  in  a 
system  of  harmony*  if  harmony  can  be  said  to  exist  in  such  things,  the 
most  discordant  philosophical  utterances  of  the  Upanishads.  That 
the  meaning  of  this  far-famed  composition,  which  is  a  systematic 
exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Hindus  contained  in  the  sacred 
literature  of  the  Vedas,  should  be  enshrouded  in  doubts  and  encom- 
passed with  difficulties,  and  should  be  the  subject  sometimes  of  mere 
guesses,  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  and  astonishment,  and  marks  the 
fanaticism  of  sects  and  the  stagnation  of  scholarship  among  the  Hindus. 

A  systematic  attempt  to  decipher  the  true  meaning  of  the  aphor- 
isms of  Badarayana  is  therefore  not  only  a  desideratum,  but  a  matter 
of  absolute  necessity.  Or.  Thibaut,  in  welcoming  my  paper  on  the 
"  Priority  of  the  Vedanta-sfitras  over  the  Bhagavadgita,"  writes  as 
follows  :— 

"  Please  accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  copy  of  your  interesting 
paper  on  the  "  Priority  of  the  Ved&nta-stitras  over  the  Bhagvadgita." 
I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  examine  your  arguments  as  carefully  as 
the  importance  of  the  subject  requires,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  you 
made  out  a  very  good  case.  You  need  not  count  me  among  your 
adversaries  that  consider  that  certain  Sutras  refer  to  the  Bhagvadgita* 
I  hafoonly  provisionally  accepted  it  on  the  authority  of  commentators. 
But  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  this  assumption  finally  refuted* 
The  whole  subject  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  Vedanta-sutras  requires 
a  renewed  methodical  investigation.  In  my  introduction  to  the 
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translation  of  the  Sutras  I  merely  aimed  at  pointing  out  that  such  an 
investigation  is  required,  and  that  we  have  absolutely  no  right  what- 
ever blindly  to  accept  Shankara's  interpretations." 

The  old  Indian  scholars  and  the  orthodox  community  generally 
consider  it  a  heresy  to  deviate  from  the  interpretations  of  one  of  the 
recognised  achary  as.  But  they  overlook  the  fact  that  these  acb&ryas 
widely  differ  among  themselves,  and  arrive  at  conclusions  as  opposed 
to  one  another  as  are  the  poles  asunder.  Dr.  Thibaut  considers  that 
modern  scholars,  not  being  wedded  to  any  particular  sect  of  philo- 
sophy, are  better  qualified  to  interpret  the  Vedanta-sutras. 

Both  Sankara  and  Ramanuja  frequently  stretch  the  meaning  of  the 
Sutras,  so  that  their  teaching  may  harmonise  with  the  system  of  which 
they  are  the  detei mined  and  thorough-going  advocates.  Sankara 
takes  the  greatest  possible  liberty  in  separating  Sutras  into  groups 
called  the  adhikaranas.  Every  impartial  critic  of  the  Sankararbh&shya 
will  be  inclined  to  praise  it  in  the  highest  terms  possible.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  Sankara-  bh  ashy  a  gives  a  better  idea,  both  of  the 
Sutras  of  B&darayana  and  much  more  of  the  Upanishads,  chiefly  in 
relation  to  their  spirit  and  leading  metaphysical  tenets  which  it 
clothes  in  a  grand,  lofty,  and  vigorous  style,  than  all  the  existing 
commentaries  put  together.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  work  in  the 
department  of  the  Vedanta  literature.  It  is  the  best  commentary  on 
the  Vedanta-sutras.  Yet  the  Shribhashya  of  R&m&nuja  claims  a  far 
higher  value  in  other  respects,  namely,  in  point  of  scholarship  and  a 
patient  and  critical  study  of  the  Sutras.  So  very  satisfactory  is  the 
arrangement  in  the  Shribhashya  of  the  topics  and  the  interpretation 
of  a  large  number  of  individual  Sutras  which  are  not  opposed  to  the 
sectarian  views  it  advocates  that  had  Ramnnuja  belonged  to  the  school 
of  Sankara  or  not  belonged  to  any  school  at  all,  the  Sankara- bhashy a 
would  possibly  have  sunk  into  insignificance  after  the  appearance 
of  the  Shribhftshya  before  the  public. 

It  is  plain  from  these  broad  and  general  outlines  that  the  Sutras  of 
B&darayana  have  been  continually  falling  into  the  hands  of  com- 
mentators who  have  tried  to  improve  upon  the  renderings  of  their 
predecessors.  And  yet  the  admirers  of  these  Acharyas  would  hardly 
tolerate  any  new  inquirer  proposing  or  suggesting  new  and  rational 
interpretations,  and  would  sometimes  go  the  length  of  cursing  him  as 
a  heretic. 

Mere  abstract  speculations  and  inflated  common  places  as  to  the 
possibilit/  of  improving  upon  the  existing  interpretations  of  the 
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S&tras  would,  of  coarse,  be  useless  if  one  did  not  cite  instances 
of  the  same*  As  I  am  desirous  in  this  paper  to  examine  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Tbibaut  in  the  preface  to  his 
translation  of  the  Sankara-bhfabya,  and  as  I  mean  to  publish  a 
separate  treatise  dealing  with  this  question  in  detail,  I  shall  point  out 
only  one  instance  here  in  support  of  my  assertion. 

The  following  are  the  four  Sutras  from  the  fourth  pads  of  the 
third  adhyaya : — 

Here  BAdarayana  introduces  the  question  whether  a  UH^ftW,  as 
Bamanuja  takes  it*  or  a  Vidvan  generally,  as  Sankara  understands  it, 
is  authorised  to  eat  food  of  whatever  sort.  Both  commentators, 
interpret  the  first  Sutra  to  mean  that  the  food  of  whatever  sort  is  to 
be  resorted  to  only  when  a  man  is  at  the  point  of  death.  The 
question  appears  to  take  Sankara  by  surprise,  and  he  expresses 
himself  as  follows : — 

fit  W^F*iPnpr  i  ^^xjnr^R^MM^i^r^r^TT^rft  wrjfaRr:  1  tpij* 

Sankara  evidently  does  not  look  upon  the  Sutra  as  laying  down 
an  injunction  or  permission  to  the  Vedantins  toeatfoodof  any  sort  but 
merely  embodying  a  praise  of  the  power  possessed  by  the  vital  breath. 

In  the  first  place,  such  an  interpretation  is  not  satisfactory,  and 
appears  to  be  far  from  the  general  import  of  the  four  Sutras  quoted. 
For  the  result  of  this  interpretation  would  be  to  place  the  knowers  of 
Brahman  on  a  par  with  men  of  ordinary  type.  The  question  then 
becomes,  asB  Sankara  takes  it,  one  in  which  not  only  the  devotees  of 
Brahman  are  concerned,  but  ordinary  men  as  well. 

In  the  second  place,  the  passages  of  the  Ghhandogya  and 
Brihadaranyaka  Upanishads,  on  which  this  question  is  based,  contain 
not  a  trace  of  such  a  supposition,  but,  on  the  contrary,  appear  to 
exclude  it.  In  these  passages  the  supremacy  of  jrror  is  established  and 
OTT  is  consequently  allowed  by  all  organs  to  enjoy  peculiar  privileges. 
These  passages  nowhere  hint  at  the  restriction  that  food  of  any  sort  is 
to  be  eaten  only  when  a  man  is  in  the  last  extremity.  This  is  clear 
from  the  following  words  of  Ramanuja : — 

^n%^f  OTff*rHt  ^r  uwftiiHii *n°rfa*:  ^ifai^rS: 

fffiri 
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From  these  words  of  R&manuja  himself,  we  find  that  the  texts 
of  the  Upanishads  above  referred  to  do  not  contain  any  such 
restriction.  This  then  appears  to  be  an  extraneous  addition  of  the 
commentators  not  found  in  the  passages  upon  which  the  Bfltras 
under  discussion  are  based.  The  contents  of  the  Upanishad  passages 
will  be  at  all  times  found  to  be  of  great  use  and  importance  in 
fixing  the  meaning  of  the  Bfltras.  And  we  shall  not  be  mistaken  if 
we  are  able  to  interpret  the  sutras  without  giving  to  the  question  a 
turn  not  warranted  by  the  texts  of  the  Upanishads.  Sutra  28  may 
be  thus  interpreted  :  c  And  there  is  permission  to  eat  food  of  every 
sort  since  that  is  observed  in  the  last  extremity.'  Badarayana 
means  to  say  that  the  pranopasakas  or  vidvans  have  peculiar  pri- 
vileges. For  living  as  they  do  in  forests  or  retired  places  they  will 
die  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  use  any  sort  of  food  they  can  procure 
there. 

In  the  third  place,  the  last  sutra  of  the  adhikarana  makes  refer- 
ence not  to  time  but  to  men.  It  does  not  teach  that  food  of  every 
sort  is  to  be  used  at  a  particular  time  but  declares  that  the  text 
makes  reference  to  particular  men.  The  text,  the  sutra  adds,  refers 
to  men  who  have  given  up  worldly  desires.  The  sfltra  is  quite 
general  and  goes  against  the  far-fetched  interpretations  of  the  com- 
mentators. In  explaining  the  sutra  both  the  commentators  give 
a  torn  to  it  and  interpret  it  as  corroborating  their  view.  The 
Sankara-bhashya  runs  thus  :— 

The  commentators  here  either    consciously  or  unconsciously  mis- 
interpret the  word  4*H4tK*     In  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Bhaga- 
vadgita,  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  verse  runs  thus: — 
Sf^SfT:  Wn!lT5  <F%  sj^ffr  ftejvqtt. 

Here  the  commentators  agree  to  take  the  word  qftiRRTC  in  the  sense 
of  desires  or  passions  of  the  heart.  I  think  in  the  sutra  in  ques- 
tion the  word  <ftlH<fcK  means  the  same  thing.  The  word  H*MH^hK 
would  then  mean  one  without  passions  or  worldly  desires.  And  this 
interpretation  is  confirmed  by  one  aphorism  of  the  Vedanta-sfltra  itself 
where  the  word  qrrTOTC  occurs.  It  is  the  sfltra  qfrprarrfrt  <&T  (III 
4, 15).  The  adhikarana  of  which  this  sfltra  is  a  part  is  a  long  one. 
Badarayana  in  this  adhikarana  concludes  that  absolution  results  from 
Yidya  or  knowledge.  But  Jaimini  contends  that  it  is  the  effect  of 
actions  or  works.    In  the  purvapaksha   Jaimini  asserts  that  the 
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knowers  of  Brahman  also  practise  notions.  The  sutra  JflHfrft^  n% 
refutes  this  assertion.  According  to  commentators  the  sutra  means 
that  knowers  of  Brahman  perform  actions  not  as  a  duty,  hut  as  the 
act  of  will  or  pleasure.  In  my  opinion  the  Sutra  teaches  that  some 
vidvans  perform  actions  with  a  view  to  secure  some  worldly  object. 
Not  only  actions  but  certain  upasanas  yield  worldly  pleasures.  The 
sutra  «r**TC3  TOf*PT  qg^fciH  in  the  same  pada  teaches  that 
certain  upasanis  secure  to  the  vidvAn  the  fruits  of  the  world.  Thus 
interpreted,  the  sutra  furnishes  a  pointed  answer  to  the  objection  of 
Jaimini  while  the  same  sutra,  as  interpreted  by  commentators,  would 
make  no  ana  wer.  Absolution  results  from  Tidy  a  alone.  But  those 
vidvans  that  perform  actions  do  so  being  smitten  by  the  desires  o( 
the  world  and  as  a  natural  consequence  do  not  secure  by  the  per- 
formance final  beatitude  but  merely  pleasures  of  the  world.  We  are 
then  sure  that  the  word  tfrPTOT?  means  desires  of  the  world.  The 
word  STOTTOTC  would  thus  mean  persons  without  worldly  desires. 

After  this  let  us  again  look  to  the  Sutra  JI*yVK!tS3MH3»ft  and 
Bankara's  gloss  on  it,  namely,  aJH*4Hm*«  *f*ftw.  %IH*Kffif  ftl 

In  the  first  Sutra  there  is  the  word  qrwffTHprffr  •nd  that  is  the  prin- 
cipal thing  which  is  referred  to- in  all  the  Sutras  of  this  adhikarana 
We  are  to  keep  this  word  steadfastly  before  our  eyes.  In  the  second, 
sutra  of  this  adhikarana  aTOTOTW,  the  commentators  have  kept  Che 
word  3RJbnyrtft  before  them.  The  sutra  afftnfntft  which  follows 
next  only  refers  to  Smrities  for  corroborating  the  view  already 
propounded.  So  far  then  mifHjfqffi  is  the  principal  thing  dealt 
with.  There  only  remains  one  Btitra,  namely,  Yrt4<9Nitstfi|JUfcft* 
From  what  we  have  observed  above,  it  would  seem  to  follow  as  a 
natural  consequence  that  it  is  the  same  word  ^rqfrrrgrft  that  is 
referred  to.  But  according  to  Sankara  it  is  not  the  word  tjqfwJWift  • 
but  afajir^i  qftfPWi*  *T*f  that  we  are  to  understand  here.  Instead 
of  understanding  the  word  *r*f  •»  conveying  scriptural  injunction 
Sankara  takes  it  in  the  sense  of  prohibition  which  is  not  even 
remotely  hinted  at  in  any  of  the  sutras.  Sankara  has  thus  converted 
an  injunction  to  the  Vedantins  to  eat  food  of  whatever  sort  into  a 
prohibition  to  them  of  that  food  which  it  prohibited  to  ordinary  men 
atweU, 

I  propose  to  render  the  sAtra*  as  follows?:  "  (There  is)  Permission 
to  eat  food  of  whatever  sort ;  as  it  is  seen  at  the  time  of  the  last 
extremity  (28).    And  this,  does  not  affect  (ordinary  rules  of  diet). 
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And  Smritis  declare  so  (29),  Hence  the  word  qVtHiyft  refers  to 
persons  that  have  left  off  worldly  desires  "  (31). 

After  these  remarks  on  the  comments  on  the  sutras  let  us 
resume  the  subject  of  this  paper.  Dr.  Thibaut  has  rendered  a 
very  valuable  service  to  the  study  of  Vedanta  literature  by 
publishing  his  eicellent  translation  of  the  8ankara-bhashya.  His 
very  accurate  and  scholar-like  translation  of  the  Sankara-bhasbya 
has  placed  him  in  the  foremost  ranks  among  the  students 
of  the  Vedanta.  He  has  prefixed  a  very  critical  and  elaborate 
introduction  to  his  translation  of  the  Sankara-bhashya.  We  thank 
him  for  having  brought  to  bear  on  the  commentary  of  Sankara  so 
much  scholarship  and  such  brilliant  faculties  both  of  criticism  and  of 
exegesis.  We  thsnk  him  for  yet  a  higher  service  in  setting  forth 
before  the  world  the  real  importance  of  the  Shribhashya  and  thus 
lifting  to  a  higher  level  Ramanuja,  the  worthy  competitor  of  Sankara. 

It  is  my  object  in  this  paper  to  endeavour  to  point  out  that  some 
conclusions,  of  great  importance  concerning  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Vedanta -Sutra*,  drawn  by  Dr.  Thibaut  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  translation  of  the  Sankara-bhahsya,  are  not  free  from 
doubts  and  cannot  therefore  be  accepted  as  final.  The  weight  of 
the  evidence,  in  my  opinion,  rather  tends  to  support  opposite  conclu- 
sions. Dr.  Thibant  holds  that  the  philosophy  of  Sankara  is  nearer  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Upanishads  than  the  Sutras  of  fi&darayana,  since  in 
his  opinion  the  latter  lays  a  greater  stress  on  the  personal  character 
of  the  highest  being  than  is  in  agreement  with  the  prevailing  tendency 
of  the  Upanishads  and  that  the  teaching  of  the  Butras,  is  more  closely 
related  to  the  system  of  Ramanuja  than  to  that  of  Sankara.  Dr. 
Thibaut  is  consequently  of  opinion  that  Badarayana  amalgamates  the 
philosophy  of  the  Upanishads  with  beliefs  springing  up  in  altogether 
different  quarters.  He  further  holds  that  this  amalgamation  finds  a 
parallel  in  another  work  in  the  same  department,  namely,  the  Bhaga- 
yadgita  in  which  there  is  great  stress  laid  on  the  personal  character 
of  the  highest  being. 

He  doubts  what  Mr.  Oough  maintains  that  Sankara  is  the  gener- 
ally recognised  expositor  of  the  true  Vedanta  doctrine,  and  that  there 
existed  from  the  begining  one  Vedanta  doctrine  agreeing  in  all  essential 
points  with  the  doctrines  known  to  us  from  Sankara's  writings. 
"  It  is,  I  admit, "  says  he,  "  not  altogether  impossible  that  Sankarf's 
interpretation  should  represent  the  real  meaning  of  the  sutras;  that 
the  latter,  indeed,  to  use  the  terms  employed  by  Dr.  Deussen  should 
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for  the  nonce  set  forth  an  exoteric  doctrine  adapted  to  the  common 
notions  of  mankind  which,  however,  can  he  rightly  understood  by  him 
only  to  whose  mind  the  esoteric  doctrine  is  all  the  while  present. 
That  is  not  impossible,  I  say ;  but  it  is  a  point  which  requires  con- 
vincing proofs  before  it  can  be  allowed."  Similar,  though  not  quite 
the  same,  opinions  were,  I  am  led  to  believe,  expressed  several  years  ago 
by  Dr.  Bhandarkar,  the  authority  on  Sanskrit  in  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency in  his  lectures,  both  public  and  collegiate.  Dr.  Bhandarkar 
in  those  lectures  preferred,  it  is  said,  the  interpretations  of  Aamanuja 
generally  to  those  of  Sankara.  He  was  strongly  of  opinion  that 
there  was  no  Mayavada  in  the  Sutras  and  that  8ankara  consequently 
was  not  right  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  Badarayana  looked  upon 
the  world  as  unreal.  After  the  publication  of  Dr.  Thibaut's  work 
Dr.  Bhandarkar  expressed  to  me  his  general  approbation  of 
Dr.  Thibaot's  conclusions.  The  reader  will  thus  perceive  that  the 
views  advanced  in  this  paper  are  equally  in  oppositon  to  those  of 
Dr.  Bhandarkar  as  well  as  to  those  of  Dr.  Thibaut. 

In  summing  up  the  negative  results  of  his  inquiry,  Dr.  Thibaut 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  S&tras  do  not  set  forth  the  distinction 
of  a  lower  and  higher  "knowledge  of  Brahman;  that  they  do  not  acknow- 
ledge the  distinction  between  Brahman  and  Ishwarain  the  sense 
Sankara  attaches  to  these  words;  that  they  do  not  teach  the  unreality 
of  the  world,  and  that  they  do  not  proclaim  the  absolute  identity  of  the 
individual  and  the  supreme  self. 

On  these  points  I  express  myself  as  follows: — B&dar&yana  does  not 
laj  stress  on  the  personal  character  of  the  highest  being  and  there* 
fore,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  B&dar&yana  to 
make  a  compromise  with  those  beliefs  which,  in  Dr.  Thibaut's  opinion, 
ppring  up  in  altogether  different  quarters.  As  for  the  question  whether 
the  Bhagvadgita  makes  such  a  compromise,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  pre- 
sent to  observe  that  although  the  glorification  of  a  personal  god  is  the 
especial  mission  of  the  Di? ine  song,  still  it  is  expressly  and  repeatedly 
asserted  that  the  devotee  of  such  a  personal  god,  will,  by  the  grace  of 
the  Lord,  be  initiated  into  the  real  mystery  of  the  godhead  which 
U  nothing  but  the  highest  self  of  the  Upanishads  transcending  all 
attributes,]  and  which  has  been  misunderstood  by  ignorant  people 
as  possessing  a  human  form  or  personal  attributes.  The  teaching 
of  the  satras  bears  no  special  affinity  to  the  system  of  which  RAmanuja 
is  the  classical  exponent.  On  the  contrary,  the  sutras  appear  to  be 
more  closely  related  to  the  system  represented       Sankara. 
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As  for  the  first  two  negative  results  of  Dr.  Thibaut's  inquiry,  I 
observe  as  follows :  The  stitras  do  recognise  a  distinction  between  a 
lower  and  higher  Brahman.  But  the  sense  the  sutrakara  attaches 
to  these  is  different  from  that  of  8ankara.  Hiranyagarbha  is  a  part 
and  consequently  a  lower  form  of  the  Lord.  Knowledge  of  Hiranya- 
garbha is  of  an  inferior  nature  since  it  is  the  knowledge  of  a  part 
of  the  Lord.  Knowledge  of  the  higher  kind  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  himself.  The  devotee  of  Hiranyagarbha  may  acquire  fur* 
ther  knowledge,  namely,  of  the  Lord  and  ultimately  proceed  to 
the  highest  self  along  with  Hiranyagarbha.  Devotees  of  the 
Highest  self  being  devotees  of  a  higher  order  approach  the  Lord 
directly  and  return  no  more.  Whether  this  certainty  of  not  return* 
ing  back  attaches  to  the  devotees  of  Hiranyagarbha,  the  s&tras  teach 
nowhere.  Sankara's  idea  of  a  lower  and  higher  Brahman  is  more 
refined  than  that  of  the  sutras.  According  to  Sankara  there  stands 
Ishwara,  the  lower  form  of  the  self,  midway  between  the  lower  and 
higher  Brahman  of  B&dar&yana. 

Dr.  Thibaut  truly  maintains  that  the  sutras  nowhere  appear  to 
recognise  the  distinction  between  Brahman  and  Ishwara.  But  if  for 
the  purpose  of  systematising  the  teaching  of  the  sutras,  a  choice  has 
to  be  made,  Sankara  is  right  in  drawing  a  distinction  between 
Brahman  and  Ishwara  inasmuch  aa  Badar&yaoa  represents  Brahman 
as  transcending  all  attributes  and  jet  attributes  to  it  functions  such 
as  the  creation,  order,  and  disposition  of  the  world — which  functions 
regarded  as  attributes  of  Brahman  are  expressly  declared  to  be 
created  by  limiting  adjuncts  which  are  unreal. 

As  for  the  remaining  results  of  Dr.  Thibaut's  inquiry  I  declare 
myself  decidedly  to  hold  opposite  views.  B&darayana  does  look  upon 
the  world  as  unreal,  but  would  not  with  Sankara  advance  further. 

The  stitrakara  pronounces  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  the  soul  and 
the  highest  self.  And  in  one  sense — which  is  the  principal  sense  con- 
veyed by  the  sutras  and  the  Upanishads,  the  SutrakAra  asserts  abso- 
lute and  unqualified  identity  of  the  soul  and  the  Lord.  B&darayana 
repudiates  the  system  of  the  Bhagavatas  who  are  looked  upon  by 
him  as  schismatic,  and  are  not  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  the  true 
representatives  of  the  Upanishad  philosophy.  The  Sutrakara  appears 
to  be  opposed  to  the  Vishisht&dvaita  doctrine.  Brahman  has  not  the 
soul  and  the  world  as  its  body  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  same  Brahman  has 
not  an  admixture  of  the  soul  and  non-sentient  matter.  There  are 
several  other  points  on  which  I  beg  to  differ  from  the  learned  doctor. 
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But  these  I  reserve  for  the  present.  As  the  paper  would  be  a  long 
one  I  shall  only  discuss  in  this  place  the  question  whether  Badar&yana 
lays  any  stress  on  the  personal  character  of  the  Lord. 

Dr.  Thibaut's  idea  of  a  compromise  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  s&tras  of  Badarayana  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  a  personal 
god  and  not  that  of  an  impersonal  one  as  the  Upanishads  teach.  My 
opinion  is  that  a  personal  god  is  not  the  teaching  of  the  sutras. 
There  are  three  adhikaranas  where  the  nature  of  the  Lord  can  be  said 
to  be  discussed.  These  are  first  the  SiFTf  rf>7«tiCT«  the  adhikarana 
dealing  with  the  <ri^pT  system,  and  the  STOnfrTOrfteftTT* 

The  first  set  of  sutras  (III.  3,  11-15)  declare  that  even  in  the 
Upasanaa,  the  Lord  cannot  really  be  considered  as  being  endowed 
with  such  qualities  as  haying  joy  for  the  head  and  so  on.  In 
(jp&sanas,  some  qualities  only,  such  as  joy,  &c„  can  be  predicated  to 
him,  and  not  others  which  are  mentioned  by  way  of  meditation. 
These  sutras  go  against  the  idea  of  a  personal  god. 

In  II,  41-44  the  Sutrakara  condemns  the  system  of  the  Pancha- 
ratras  to  which  Ramanuja  belongs.  If  it  can  be  maintained  that 
Badnrayana  shelves  this  system,  one  may  be  justified  to  some  extent, 
and  with  some  show  of  reason,  in  concluding  that  the  Sutras  favour 
the  idea  that  the  Lord  is  personal.  The  following  are  the  sutras  of 
this  adhikarana  :— TTqRTOTCT^  42  spr  ^   ^hWi  43   ftdHClftKI% 

qr  w*Jrt%^r:  44  srft^ra  45. 

"The  last  adhikarana,"  says  Dr.  Thibaut,  "of  this  pada  refers 
according  to  the  unanimous  statement  of  commentators  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Bhagavatas  or  Pancharatras.  But  Sankara  and  Rama- 
nuja totally  disagree  as  to  the  drift  of  the  Sutrakara's  opinion 
regarding  the  system.  According  to  the  former,  it  is  condemned 
like  the  systems  previously  referred  to ;  according  to  the  later  it  is 

approved  of sutra  42  and  43  according  to  both  commentators 

raise  objections  against  the  system ;  sutra  42  being  directed  against 
the  doctrine  that  from  the  highest  being  called  Vasudeva  there 
originates  Sankarshana,  t.  e.,  the  Jiva,  on  the  ground  that  those 
scriptural  passages  would  be  contradicted  which  teach  the  soul's 
eternity  and  sutra  43  impugning  the  doctrine  that  from  Sankarshana 
there  springs  Pradyumna,  i.  e.,  Manas.  The  sutra,  on  which  the 
difference  of  interpretation  turns,  is  the  44th  (  ft3Hlf$?TT%  CT  tT3T 
jrf^Df*  )•  Literally  translated,  it  runs  '  or  on  account  of  there  being 
(or  there  being)  knowledge  and  so  on,  there  is  non-contradiction  of 
that.'  This  means,  according  to  Sankara,  '  or  if  in  consequence  of  the 
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existence  of  there  being  knowledge  and  so  on  (on  the  part  of 
Bankarshana,  &c,  they  be  taken  not  as  soul,  mind  but  Lords  of 
pre-eminent  knowledge,  dc.)  yet  there  is  non-contradiction  of  that  {vi*.f 
of  the  objection  raised  in  sutra  42  against  the  Bhagavata  doctrine). 
According  to  Raraanuja,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sutra  has  to  be 
explained  as  follows  "or  there  is  non-contradiction  of  that  (t.  e., 
Pancharatra  doctrine)  on  account  of  there  being  knowledge  and  so 
on  "  (t.  e.,  on  account  of  there  being  Brahman).  Which  means 
Sankarshana  and  so  on  are  merely  forms  of  manifestation  of  Brahman, 
so  that  the  Pancharatra  doctrine,  according  to  which  they  spring  from 
Brahman,  is  not  contradicted.  The  form  of  the  sutra  makes  it  difficult 
for  us  to  decide  which  of  the  two  interpretations  is  the  right  one  ;  it, 
however,  appears  to  me  that  the  explanation  of  the  "  va  "  and  the 
"  tat,"  implied  in  R&m&nuja's  comment  are  more  natural  than  those 
resulting  from  Sankara's  interpretations.  Nor  would  it  be  an  un- 
natural proceeding  to  close  the  polemical  pa  da  with  a  defence  of 
that  doctriue  which — in  spite  of  objections — has  to  be  viewed  as  the 
true  oue.M 

I  do  not  see  why  Dr.  Thibaut  is  dissatisfied  with  Sankara's 
explanation  of  the  "va."  The  Sutrakara  frequently  holds  two 
views  of  the  same  matter  and  connects  them  by  '*rr'  as  in  the  case  of 
$fsffrTf*rcfT4fa  ipniltfl«Mq»  WfWWWir  &o.  The  same  latitude 
he  allows  here  to  his  opponents.  If  you  say  so  and  so  we  urge  this 
objection;  if  you  say  otherwise,  we  have  another  objection  to  urge. 
This  is  manifest  from  the  tone  of  the  sutra.  As  for  *?f?rj  we  observe 
that  'mi?  Yer7  often  carries  the  force  of  an  objection.  For  instance, 
take  the  sutra  fohWqiftfl  nrfJ^fT?  (II 1 ,  31).  Here  the  Sutrakara 
asserts  that  the  objection  has  been  disposed  of.     I  refer  the  reader  to 

(II,  1,  23)  ft«,<«mrf|fi  ^rj^f  (II  1,  31)  Ac. 

The  objections  of  Dr.  Thibaut  may  be  thus  disposed  of.  But  I  hare 
a  very  strong  objection  to  urge  against  R&manuja's  explanation  of  the 
word  '3$'  as  denoting  a  system.  Nowhere  in  the  sutras  nor  in  the 
polemical  pada  where  the  sutra  occurs  is  the  word  *!Tj'  ever  found 
to  denote  a  system.  Leaving  aside  this  objection  we  find  that 
Ram&nuja's interpretation  appears  to  be  far-fetched  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  lines  in  the  'Shribhashya  necessary  for  our  purpose  run  thus  : — 

«rfa  TOfitarf *W*W  mm**  WW*  T  *mf*Wt  Thus  construed, 
the  sutra  would  run  as  follows:— (  *f  ^foq^JtrrPlS^trcf  )  fadHH?*ir% 
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(  *Tft  )  fWTfirS* :  wMeh  is  equivalent  to  tfsHKinfJSffSTOJPTf  VKXW 
«**$«*  JftjaifH^^HP}1  SH%  ^IMJri^  : — This  means  that  there  is  non- 
contradiction of  the  Bhagavata  system,  if  the  three  things  STOW, 
WpTS^r  ana*  SNA'*  are  taken  in  the  sense  of  four  things  frgr>  ^faTTT- 
STVfB  and  vftSf&g.  Now  this  makes  no  sense  unless  we  have  recourse 
to  some  arithmetical  calculation.  If  no  such  calculation  is  to  be 
resorted  to  then  the  word  3Tff|  coming  after  ftdM  which  Ramanuja 
renders  by  fTST  remains  unexplained.  It  is  the  interest  of  Ramanuja 
to  omit  the  word  Bjrff  as  ^  ll  did  not  ^^ist,  but  not  of  modern 
scholars.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  reject  the  interpretation  of  the 
Shribhashya. 

The  sutra  in  question,  namely  fajrf?r«Nnir  according  to  Ramanuja 
denies  the  derivative  character  (^rf%)  of  the  soul  in  the  Bhagavata 
system.  From  Vasudeo  three  things  are  produced.  Two  things 
have  utpqtti  while  the  soul  has  not.  The  utpatti  of  the  two  things 
is  then  real  while  that  of  the  soul  is  metaphorical.  It  is  the  habit  of 
Badarayana  to  close  the  refutation  of  a  system  by  urging  against  it 
some  general  objection  such  as  *T^*n«pT|l^3?.  WTMT^WWOT'pfar 
and  ftrafclthireTO'fcrcr'!.  which  is  a  sutra  in  the  same  pads 
and  which  brings  the  refutation  of  the  Sankhya  system  to  a  close,. 
In  the  sutra  we  are  now  dealing  with,  viz.,  ftlrf?r*P?re  only  the 
word  aTCPfcrcp^  is  omitted  to  avoid  repetition.  In  a  copy  of  the 
Madbavabbashya,  the  reading  of  the  sutra  is  full,  namely  fajtffT^- 
qrWWPfa^rg*  It  is  better  to  assume  that  the  sutrakara  uses  the 
word  f%irRf<P?  in  the  same  pada  in  one  and  the  same  sense,  namely,  in 
the  sense  of  inconsistency  than  to  take  it  in  the  sense  of  prohibi- 
tion as  Ramanuja  does.  If  this  reasoning  is  correct,  there  is  not  the 
least  doubt  that  Badarayana  condemns  the  Bhagavata  system. 

•'Nor  would  it  be,  "  observes  Dr.  Thrbaut,  '•  an  unnatural  pro- 
ceeding to  close  the  polemical  pada  with  a  defence  of  that  doctrine 
which  in  spite  of  objections  has  to  be  viewed  as  the  true  one."  The 
proceeding  does  not  appear  to  be  natural  as  Dr.  Thibaut  supposes. 
The  four  padas  of  the  first  adhyaya  establish  that  the  particular 
passages  of  the  Upanishads  refer  to  Brahman  and  not  to  Pradhana 
nor  to  something  else.  The  first  pada  of  the  second  adhyaya  appears 
to  refute  the  objections  brought  against  the  Vedanta  system  repre- 
sented by  Badarayana.  The  second  pada  of  the  second  adhyaya 
refutes  the  different  systems  of  importance  that  are  opposed  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  sutras.  Now  the  Pancharatradhikarana  is  the  last 
topic  that  is  dealt  with  by  the  second  pada.    This  is  the  last  of  the 
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systems  which,  according  to  Shankara,  is  condemned  by  BAdaravana, 
but  which,  according  to  Ramftnuja,  is  approved  of  by  him.  If  we 
accept  the  opinion  of  R&manuja,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
system  should  find  its  place  in  a  p&da  which  is  nothing  but  a  battle- 
field where  Badarayana  offers  battle  to  hia  enemies.  If  we  look  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  topics  of  this  polemical  pada  the  system  of 
the  Pancharatras  appears  to  be  one  of  the  least  importance.  The 
system  of  the  S&nkhyas  appears  to  occupy  the  foremost  rank  and  that 
of  the  Panchratras  the  lowest  one.  Dr.  Thibaut  contends  that  the 
system  is  to  be  defended  in  spite  of  objections.  But  Badarayana 
has  already  devoted  a  pada  to  the  defence  of  his  own  system,  and 
there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  defence  in  this  place.  Forty- 
three  sutras  of  this  p&da  all  level  objections,  it  is  admitted,  against 
hostile  systems.  There  are  only  two  sutras  which,  according  to 
Ramanuja,  are  devoted  to  the  defence  of  his  system.  Such  a  view 
cannot  be  held  without  strong  grounds.  And  I  have  already 
adduced  arguments  which  put  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  system  of 
the  Bhagavatas  is  condemned  by  the  sAtras. 

Lastly  in  connection  with  the  nature  of  the  Lord,  we  come  to  the 
topic  of  the  ubhayalingatva,  which  is  most  important  on  the  point- 
Here  we  accept  in  the  main  the  interpretation  of  Sankara  which 
represents  Brahman  as  pure  intelligence  without  form,  without 
attributes.  Dr.  Thibaut  considers  that  this  adhikarana  is  vague, 
sometimes  favouring  the  interpretation  of  Sankara  and  sometimes 
that  of  Ramanuja.  But  in  reality  this  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
When  we  closely  look  into  -the  sutras,  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
vague.  Examined  minutely,  they  everywhere  favour  the  view  of 
Sankara.     The  following  are  the  sutras  of  this  adkikarana : — 

*rrn  Xft  *rft  4*%%  M  w*<nr$*  fir  frsnTPronj  V*  n<*mm^**t*fn: 

"  Adhikarana  V  (11-21)  is  according  to  Sankara  taken  up  with 
the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  highest  being  Brahman 
in  which  the  soul  is  merged  in  the  state  of  deep  sleep.  Sutra 
declares  that  the  two-fold  characteristics  (viz.,  absence  and  presence 
of  distinctive  attributes,  nirvisheshatva  and  sa-visheshatva)  cannot 
belong  to  the  highest  Brahman  even  through  its  situations,  namely, 
its  limiting  adjuncts  since  all  passages  which  aim  at  setting  forth 
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Brahman's  nature  declare  it  to  be  destitute  of  distinctive  attributes 

•  .  .,  •  The  fact,  sutra  12  continues  that  in  many  passages 
Brahman  is  spoken  of  as  possessing  distinctive  attributes,  is  of  no 
relevancy  since  wherever  there  are  mentioned  limiting  adjuncts  on 
-which  all  distinction  depends,  it  is  especially  stated  that  Brahman 
In  itself  is  free  from  all  diversity  ;  and  sutra  13  adds  .  ...  in 
some  places  the  assumption   of  diversity    is   especially    objected   to 

•  .  .  •  That  Brahman  is  devoid  of  all  form  (sutra  14)  is  the 
pre-eminent  meaning  of  all  the  YedAnta  texts  setting  forth  Brahman's 
nature  ....  That  Brahman  is  represented  as  having  different 
forms  as  it  were,  is  due  to  its  connection  with  its  (unreal)  limiting 
adjuncts,  just  as  the  rays  of  tho  sun  appear  straight  or  crooked 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  things  they  illuminate  (15).  The 
Brihad&ranyaka  expressly  declares  that  Brahman  is  one  uniform  mass 
of  intelligence  (16),  and  the  same  is  taught  in  other  scriptural 
passages  and  in  Smritis  (17).  At  the  unreality  of  the  apparent 
manifoldness  of  the  self  oaused  by  limiting  adjuncts  aim  those 
scriptural  passages  in  which  the  self  is  compared  with  the  sun  which 
remains  one  although  his  reflections  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
are  many  (18).  Nor  must  the  objection  be  raised  that  that  comparison 
is  unsuitable  because  the  self  is  not  material  like  the  sun  ;  for  that 
comparison  merely  means  to  indicate  that  as  the  reflected  images  of 
the  snn  participate  in  the  changes,  increase,  decrease,  &c,  which  the 
water  undergoes  while  the  sun  himself  remains  unaffected  by  the 
attributes  of  the  upSdhis  so  the  self  in  so  far  as  it  is  limited  by  the 
latter,  is  affected  by  them  as  it  were  (19-20)  ....  That  the 
self  ia  in  the  upadhis  scripture  declares  (21) 

"According  to  R&mannja  the  adhikarana  raises  the  question  whether 
the  imperfections  clinging  to  the  individual  soul  (....)  affect 
also  the  highest  Lord,  who,  according  to  scripture,  abides  within 
the  soul  as  antary&min.  Notwithstanding  the  abode  (of  the  highest 
soul  within  the  self)  (it  is)  not  affected  by  the  soul's  imperfections  as 
having  two-fold  ....  characteristics  (w.,  being  on  the  one  hand  free 
from  all  evil  ....  and  on  the  other  hand  endowed  with  aU 
auspicious  qualities  satyakama  .•••(11).  Should  it  be  objected 
that  just  as  the  soul  though  essentially  free  from  evil  .  ...  jet 
is  liable  to  imperfections  owing  to  its  connection  with  a  variety  of 
bodies,  we  deny  this  because  «...  he  is  expressly  called  the 
Immortal,  the  ruler  within,  which  shows  him  free  from  all  short* 
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comings  of  the  Jiva  (12)  •  .  .  .  Brahman  although  connected 
with  such  forms  is  in  itself  devoid  of  form  since  it  is  the  principal? 
element  (agent  pradhana)  in  bringing  out  names  and  form  (14)     .    • 

But  does  not    the  passage  fg?£r  3H*H«-5  *fr 

teach  that  Brahman  is  nothing  but  light  (intelligence)  without 
difference  and  does  not  the  passage  %ftr  sfjft  deny  of  it  all  its  qualities? 

•      We  admit  that  Brahman  is  light,  so  we  must  also 

admit  that  Brahman  is  Satyasankalpa  and  so  on,  for  if  not  tlie  passage 
in  which  those  qualities  are  asserted  would  become  purportless  (15)- 
Moreovcr,  the  Taittiriya  passage  only  asserts  so  much,  rt*.,  prakasa- 
rupatva  of  Brahman  and  does  not  deny  all  other  qualities  (16)* 
.  .  .  .  Because  Brahman  Abiding  in  many  places  is  not  touched 
by  their  imperfections,  the  similes  of  the  reflected  sun,  of  the  ether 
limited  by  jars,  &c,  are  applicable  to  it  (18)  should  it  be  said  that  the 
illustration  is  not  an  appropriate  one  because  the  sun  is  apprehended 
in  water  erroneously  only  while  the  antaryamin  really  abides  within 
all  things  and  therefore  most  be  viewed  as  sharing  their  defects  (19), 
We  reply  that  what  the  simile  means  to  negative  is  that  Brahman 
owing  to  its  inherence  in  many  places  should  participate  in  the 
increase,  decrease  and  so  on  of  its  abodes.  On  this  view  both  similes 
are  appropriate  (20).  Analogous  similes*  we  observe  to  be  employed 
in  ordinary  life  as  when  we  compare  a  man  with  a  lion  (21)." 

Dr.  Thibaut  often  remarks  that  Bamanuja's  interpretation  is  pure 
and  simple,  while  Sankara  sees  himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
supplementing.  The  reverse  is  the  case  here.  The  chief  characteristic 
of  Ramanuja's  interpretation  of  thisadhikarana  is  the  unusual  number 
of  additions  to  the  text.  In  every  sutra  almost  he  is  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  supplementing,  thus  obscuring  the  topic  and  perverting 
the  teaching  of  the  sutras.  The  main  question  discussed  in  tliese 
sutras,  according  to  Ram&nuja,  is  whether  the  imperfections  which 
cling  to  the  soul  affect  the  Lord  as  well  on  account  of  his  abiding 
within  the  soul  in  those  various  states  of  the  soul  such  as  the  waking 
state,  deep  sleep,  &c.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  sutras.  to  warrant 
such  a  supposition. 

The  Shrlbhashya  on  sutra  (11)  W  *ff*tf*£ft  <rewfrTWf$W*W  *T$W  Of 
runs  thus,    ^rqw^rwjfcrjrijj^rfq  3tatW  WJlft^TWT  Pl^flflr:—  f*pft 

WHIWIWfr  I  WW  *MKWHiJ!lfaft«THIWfiaiJ  WT%3  tHKHlMUJfli- 
9fta<4<l  JffrWT:  ....  %  W$WlwfPM:  TOW  WfTWl\&fa  WW  WWTW- 
f^WWT  *rf*W  %«Wt  fawri%.     From  the  passage  of  the  Shrlbhashya 
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quoted  above  it  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  Rani&nuja  that  different 
states  (  a?TC%fTS  )  and  not  positions  (  TOPTTS  )  of  the  soul  are 
discussed  by  the  preceding  sutras.  Let  us,  however,  grant  that 
TOHT5  are  described  above.  srf*FTWTS 3^33^3* ^H*^  are  tlje 
^trpr^  of  the  soul  ....  enumerated  by  R&mnnuja.  Since  the 
Lord,  argues  the  Shribhashya,  resides  within  the  sonl  in  those 
various  ^rTTTS*  He  may  be  affected  by  the  imperfections  of  the  soul 
in  those  places.  The  objection  and  the  answer  run  thus  in  the 
words  of  the  ShribhAshya  :-  3^  «Ttrfa  ^ni%^cffiTaf  SrHMlfoWn'- 

?=p*ftf%—    .    .    .    .  qtf  mlr  **Hr**>  ( f  witfUfa   qn*i% )  * 

The  passage,  namely  ^:  gftrtqr  ftrg^,  &c,  referred  to  by  the 
8hribh&shya  is  found  in  the  seventh  Brahman  of  the  fifth  ndbyaja 
of  the  Brihariaranyaka.  But  the  words  q  air^  RtcFJ.  &c,  twice 
quoted  by  the  Shribhashya  both  in  the  purvapaksba  and  the 
siddhanfcaare  not  found  in  the  passage  of  the  BrihadAranyaka.  I  have 
looked  into  two  copies  of  the  Brihadaranyaka,  one  printed  in  Bombay 
and  one  in  Calcutta,  but  I  failed  to  find  the  words  H  aTFTft  fTO^>  &c. 
If  the  passage  contains  no  such  word  as  the  soul,  it  has  consequently 
nothing  to  do  with  the  imperfections  of  the  soul  in  different  posi- 
tions. It  is  therefore  difficult  to  understand  with  RAmanuja  the 
question  whether  the  imperfections  clinging  to  the  individual  soul 
affect  the  Lord  as  well. 

The  Shribhashya  is  not  able  to  maintain  the  same  subject  consist- 
ently all  through.  In  the  opening  sutras  11-14  the  Shribhashya 
institutes  a  parallel  as  it  were  between  the  soul  and  the  Lord  who  is 
shown  to  be  free  from  the  shortcomings  of  the  soul.  But  after  this 
the  individual  soul  drops  out  of  consideration  and  the  subject  of 
*f<£^l*f**l  y©t  continues.  Neither  the  ^qpfr<S  of  the  soul,  nor  the  soul 
itself  is  even  remotely  alluded  to  in  the  sutras  of  the  topic  nor 
mentioned  in  the  passage  of  the  BrihadAranyaka  relied  on  by  the 
Shribhashya.  ' 

Even  if  such  a  question  were  admitted  the  topic  of  the  ubhayalin- 
gatva,  i.e.,  the  nature  of  the  Lord  ....  a  topic,  which  is  of  the 
highest   importance,  and  at   discussing,  which   the   sutras  must  be 
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supposed,  to  aim  principally  ....  would  but  occupy  a  subordi- 
nate position.  There  appear  to  be  no  imperfections  taught  in  the 
preceding  sutras  attaching  to  the  soul  which  may  lend  countenance 
to  the  supposition  that  the  Lord  may  be  affected  by  them.  The 
question,  moreover,  whether  the  imperfections  incidental  to  the  indivi- 
dual soul  affect  the  Lord  also,  has  been  once  discussed  in  its  right 
place.  The  sutra  at*ft  HHimM>Wt|  (II.,  2,  42)  asserts  that  the  soul 
is  a  part  of  the  Lord.  An  objection  whether  the  imperfections  of  the 
individual  soul  affect  the  Lord  has  been  raised  and  disposed  of  by 
the  sutra  sttRTOfftTQ  ^%  <TC:.  The  objection  is  thus  worded  in  the 
Shribhashya  aftW  $ft  *fta*  *&*#**%*  ***mr  0*1  ftlTT  <rt**T- 
trotT?  &c.  Nothing  appears  more  natural  in  the  sutras  nnder 
consideration  than  that  the  nature  of  the  Lord  should  be  discussed. 
The  preceding  sutras  have  treated  of  the  nature  of  everything 
including  the  individual  soul  except  the  nature  of  the  Lord.  It  is, 
therefore,  right  to  suppose  that  the  nature  of  the  supreme  self  is  discuss- 
ed here  and  discussed  too  with  great  elaboration.  Such  a  question, 
it  is  proper  to  imagine,  deserves  all  elaboration.  Moreover,  in  the 
opening  sutras  11-13  there  is  no  general  question  that  is  raised. 
The  three  sutras  merely  discuss  a  particular  passage  as  I  shall  point 
out  further  on,  deducing  from  it  the  general  proposition.  Sutras 
from  11  to  30  can  be  appropriately  explained  without  the  aid  of 
Ramanuja's  supposition. 

The  unreality  of  such  a  supposition  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that 
Bamanuj*  has  sometimes  to  take  up  the  question  of  arj^n^T  of  the 
Lord  (the  question  whether  the  imperfections  affect  the  Lord)  and 
sometimes  that  of  3,*TOI?5*W  inserting  any  subject  in  any  place  so  as 
to  suit  his  convenience  and  not  consistency  of  reasoning. 

Ramanuja  treats  of  the  subject  of  aTJS^Ttfaf  of  the  Lord  in  the 
first  four  sutras  of  the  topic,  namely,  in  sutras  11-14  In  the  next 
three  sutras  in  15-17  he  takes  up  the  subject  of  the  T>nrf&*W  of  the 
Lord.  In  sutras  18-20  he  returns  to  the  subject  of  a?$CTpfo,  and  in 
21-25  he  resumes  the  other  subject.  From  the  presence  of  certain 
particles,  and  from  some  other  indications,  it  appears  that  the  first  three 
sutras  11-13  form  one  set.  It  would,  therefore,  have  been  proper  for 
Ramanuja  to  drop  the  subject  of  STJFsrrtfa  at  13  and  not  at  14. 
Sutra  15  TOTniTOftstP^lHt  contains  w  which  serves  to  show  that  the 
sutra  merely  continues  the  subject  of  sutra  14  and  yet  H&manuja  starts 
another  subject  in  sutra  15.  Let  us  grant  for  a  time  that  another 
subject  is  treated  in  sutra  15  or  rather  as  the  Ramanuja  would  have 
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ft  a  collateral  branch  of  the  tame  subject.  After  closing  the  comment 
on  s&tra  14  Ram&nuja  starts  an  objection  against  the  conclusion  of 
sutra  14,  which  he  disposes  of  by  sutra  15.  If  so,  sfttra  14  and  16  teach 
the  same  subject.  Bnt  I  thhik  sfitra  15  is  not  intended  to  answer  an 
objection  raised  against  the  conclusion  of  sutra  14,  for,  in  sutra  15  we 
find  the  particle  n  and  not  j.  In  sutra  18  R&m&nuja  returns  to  the 
■abject  of  tT^CTPfa  but  the  words  of  the  sutra  *nj  n^  «w  *how  that 
the  sutra  only  continues  the  subject  treated  of  before.  All  this  serves 
to  show  if  it  shows  any  thing  at  all  that  one  and  the  same  subject  is 
treated  of  by  the  sutras  of  the  chapter  all  along, 

BAmanoja  does  not  assign  a  precise  meaning  to  <{$mi)tq  the  opposite 
of  STJFTOfa  which  is  the  objection  of  the  purvapakshin.  Be  some- 
times uses  it  as  a  synonym  of  S'TOf^np*  and,  therefore,  wherever  he 
establishes  £^*(pfa  he  also  deduces  from  it  ?H9fifr*l*f  and  vice  versa. 
He  uses  the  word  ^FTOfar  sometimes  for  the  Pf^T  qualities  which 
along  with  the  ^y*  qualities  go  to  make  up  tTH3pft*1*3  and  some- 
times  for  ^M3p!<|tq  itself.  In  either  case  it  is  the  same  snbject  of 
'iHHRWNI  that  is  treated  of. 

That  the  TTOffT'TCf  of  the  Lord  is  denied  by  the  sutras  of  the  topio 
as  Sankara  understands  may  be  seen  from  the  following  considera- 
tions. In  sutra  11  *  ttrpfflts  fa  <IT$*ft*rifr,nn*  *T$»  ffc  it  can  be  seen 
at  once  that  sr  is  to  be  connected  with  TTOffCTt?  which  is  thus  denied 
of  the  Lord.  Ram  an uj a  connects  *f  with  ajjfwjtftw  which  he 
supplements.  Modern  scholars  will  agree  with  me  in  discarding  such 
supplementations.  This  is*  moreover,  the  supplementation  of  the  main 
topic  according  to  Ramanuja.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the 
sdtrakara  leaves  the  main  subject  to  be  supplemented. 

No  doubt  3T>reffr*T  ia  apparently  retained  by  the  Shrlbhlshya  as  a 
nominative.  But  on  account  of  the  addition  of  BT^CTPta  an<* 
consequent  change  of  construction  the  Shrtbhfishya  makes  3>i*iJt?«i*fl 
to  convey  the  force  of  ar?roffr*I**r<3  thus  changing  the  nominative 
^q«qfi*l*i  into  an  ablative  which  merely  supplies  grounds,  but  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  an  affirmation.  Dr.  Thibaut  observes  that  a  new 
adhikarana  is  marked  by  a  nominative.  This  is  beyond  doubt  a  new 
adhikarana ;  3hraf$PPt  mu8*>  therefore,  be  retained  as  a  nominative.  If 
4HVfo*\>t  ia  to  be  retained  as  it  is,  as  a  nominative  not  conveying  the 
force  of  an  ablative,  then  certainly  VHqrSPTC  is  denied  of  the  Lord 
and  not  affirmed. 

Sutra  12  again  contains  a  denial  of  **nffrn<q.    The  sutra  runs 

thus  Sftifirft  %w  ydftfmt^T*   ft  m*j  *•  thtt8  reniered#  "  K 
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from  difersity  you  reply  that  there  is  ??prffrtTO  we  say  the  objection 
cannot  be  urged  since  diversity  is  denied  everywhere  (in  all  places 
( ipilwO  the  Lord  is  said  to  be  '  not  that '  (  Wi£  )."  The  denial  in 
this  butra,  according  to  Ramanuja,  is  not  of  diversity  ( »fa  )  as  evidently 
appears,  but  of  sjjsqrifo  which  he  supplied  in  fUtra  11,  and  wbica 
he  supplies  in  this  sutra  too.  Thus,  v,  hile  the  sutras  deny  the  qualities 
of  the  Lord  he  understands  all  through  the  denial  of  af^wfo  or 
the  Lord  maintaining  THqf&Treq1  all  along.  Ramanuja  is  not  able  to 
interpret  *fc  as  diversity  pure  and  simple,  but  tnffcfftflftTOta- 
^r^r^  a  long  explanation  by  way  of  supplementation  thus  giving 
up  WPH\S  and  resorting  to  1TOCT&. 

There  is  a  third  xrffl«fa  or  denial  of  the  ^^«|f%4|^  or  qualities  of 
the  Lord  in  sutra  22  Wfrfoiq^  ft  jrfa^ftl  fffftfl'ftfHn  *pii  In  sutra 
11-18  Ramanuja  took  the  irfflfq^  as  referring  to  M<|CTT$t*  which  he 
supplied,  and  not  as  referring  to  7?raf&?ro  or  qualities  of  the  Lord. 
In  sutra  22  he  admits  so  far  that  the  srftfcT  refers  to  qualities  and 
not  to  iroraHfo-  If  the  denial  has  here  reference  to  qualities,  this 
corroborates  our  conclusion  that  in  sutra  11  TH^fffcTC  ***  denied 
of  the  liOrd  and  weakens  Ramanuja 'a  supposition  that  M^MlA^ 
whioh  he  supplies  was  denied  there  and  not  qualities  of  the  Lord. 
The  Shribhashya  considers  that  in  sutra  22  the  Jfnftq'  has  reference 
to  qualities,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  not  only  are  qualities  not 
denied,  but  they  are  on  the  contrary  emphatically  asserted.  The 
8hrlbhashya  runs  thus:-%*rjqqir?r— *£!*<*:  gfrT%f^qt*?tfft%<Wft 

sftfawrcr  fi%— w^rft  tfr^srf^rciRpnwnii  5rft  *w*t  flfavraw 

*t*  mrr:  srfiftwfrt  *iwi—  ^  iripft  frttTO  irirwratftftrctOT  hip*: 
fliftaptaur  %fa  %fa  irfirfawrcr  i  stf*  ^Rr  to  toni  ***  TOrc*nif%for 

The  words  %?1T  %fH  mean  even  according  to  Ramanuja '  Not  thus,  not 
thus'  for  he  renders  them  by  to  to  as  given  above.  They  mean  that  the 
Lord  is  not  of  the  description  given  above.  According  to  Ramanuja 
the  sutra  means  that  the  Lord  has  not  only  two-forms,  but  many  more. 
In  theopinion  of  the  Shribhashya  then  the  Lord  is  endowed  with  ^7  or 
/orm.  But  the  words  "  not  thus,  not  thus  "  primarily  mean  that  the 
JLord  is  not  of  the  description  given  above,  t,  e.,    He  has  not  the  wTO* 
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or  forms  described  in  the  foregoing  lines  in  the  passage  of  the  Brihi- 
daranyaka.  The  Shrtbhashya  considers  that  the  Lord  has  not  only 
two  forms,  bat  many  more.  Surely,  then  the  Lord  is  "  Thus  "  and  not 
••  Not  thus,  not  thus."  The  emphatic  denial  "  Not  thus,  not  thus  " 
would  thus  be  a  positive  reiteration.  It  would,  moreover,  involve  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  fpfrajp^  primarily  denotes  a  thing  of  such  and 
such  a  description,  and  not  limitedness  of  the  description  of  the  thing 
as  Ramanuja  supposes,  JTfi&frT^r  then  means  being  of  the  description 
in  question.  The  sutra  22  then  merely  teaches  that  the  Lord  is  not  of 
the  description  stated  above.  This  serves  to  show  that  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Shribhashya  of  sutra  22  is  far-fetched. 

Dr.  Thibaut  decidedly  prefers  the  interpretation  of  the  Shribashya 
of  6Utra  22  to  that  of  Sankara  possibly  because  Ram&nuja  observe 
that  it  would  be  senseless  at  first  to  teach  of  the  qualities  and  finally 
to  deny  them.  But  Ramanuja  forgets  what  the  sutra  (III.,  8,  14) 
vtMrere  U^MHMHIt  teaches  that  those  qualities  are  mentioned  by 
way  of  meditation,  there  being  no  other  purpose. 

Let  us  for  a  time  suppose  with  Ramunoja  that  the  Lord  is 
possessed  of  many  forms  or  ^QJ£.  But  the  sutra  14  frjfeqq^q  declares 
that  the  Lord  is  absolutely  destitute  of  form  or  ^tr.  This  would 
only  serve  to  show  that  R&manuja's  interpretation  of  sutra  22  is  in 
Dr.  Thibaut's  words  "  the  shift  of  a  commentator  in  straits."  Rama- 
nuja would  not  consider  that  the  Lord  is  absolutely  void  of  form,  but 
observes  that  the  Lord  is  as  nearly  as  possible  void  of  form,  and  hence 
+HMfih*li  i.  «-,  having  many  forms. !  Ram&nuja  is  not  able  to  take  the 
sutra  14  «f*qq$a;  ft  JftirePTOPl  as  it  is  but  is  driven  to  the  necessity 
of  supplementing.  The  sutra  simply  teaches  that  the  Lord  is  abso- 
lutely void  of  form,  since  his  being  void  of  form  is  principally  asserted 
of  him;(  «?*<rqft«I  ft  **  %?*q*r*  ft  **<*:  JTW**ri%ttfilft  )  But 
Ramanuja  supplements  fantf*^  before  iTOPn*T*l  (ft*I$^*  WIT*? 
WftqTf*r%  Brahman  is  the  principal  % element  in  bringing  out  names 
and  forms). 

Sutra  15  containing  n'snd  merely  adducing  the  illustration  of  light 
must  be  supposed  to  cite  an  additional  ground  for  the  conclusion  of 
antra  14,  which  teaches  that  the  Lord  is  without  form.  But  in 
Ria>anuja'8  opinion  sutra  15  teaches  that  the  Lord  is  endowed  with 
form.  Similarly  sutra  16  likens  the  Lord  to  light  to  corroborate 
•titra  14.  Sutra  17  merely  cites  passages  from  scripture. and  smritis 
to  the  same  effect.  In  the  same  manner  sutrts  18, 19  and  20  merely 
eke  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  the  Lord  is  devoid  of  form.    And 
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understood  as  light  in  this  place  too.  We  may  then  be  sure  that  the 
word  TOtTO  means  light  in  sutra  25.  But  if  the*  word  SPKTO  means 
light,  we  must  reject  Ramanuja's  interpretation  of  sutra  25.  But 
suppose  for  argument's  sake  that  the  word  SPFPET  means  frpr  as 
Ramanuja  understands.  The  Shribhaahya  interprets  M<*amfqqH  as 
HHPTTrf^TOTOJ.  There  is  then  again  another  difficulty  as  to 
what  word  or  words  should  be  understood  after  3TSRTO.  In  sutra  18 
WT  <?*  ^nTHT  qjfr^TRrf  ^  And  in  the  next  sutra  Ramanuja  understands 
ether  besides  light  as  an  illustration  proper  to  set  forth  the  natnre 
of  the  Lord.  I  am  not  able  to  understand  why  «TH?f  is  to  be  taken 
after  STCT3T  in  the  svitra  in  hand.  It  is  possibly  to  suit  the  change. 
Since  TOTO  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  3TPT  Ramanuja  thinks  proper  to 
insert  STFT*?  after  it.  Yet  there  is  the  further  difficulty  that  TOTO 
is  to  be  taken  singly  as  illustrating  the  nature  of  the  Lord.  The 
words  H^nmffrqa  cannot  be  understood  to  convey  a  combined  idea  if 
we  follow  Ram&nuja  himself  in  his  interpretations  of  JPFTOTfa^  and 
SJfitKlfM*!  in  other  places  where  they  occur.  Ramannja  does  not 
appear  to  take  sreTTCl  as  an  illustration  and  he  interprets  TOircnftW* 
as  conveying  a  collective  idea.  But  this  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
teaching  of  the  sutra.  The  sutra  runs  thus:-  U<4UUlft<l*l3tM  9mm 
9&v*P>TCrHL*  The  latter  part  of  the  sutra  teaches  that  TOtTO  is 
often  employed  for  such  a  purpose.  Ramanuja  is  not  able  to  interpret 
the  latter  part  of  the  sutra  as  it  is.  He  writes  9rUV4^4U4illlM**<ll?4l 
<fat  qiHMiqfN  *UNHI**Hi  «fal»*ra!gi|tWli)*  The  word  n^ro 
only  is  found  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sutra,  but  Ramanuja  talks  of 

By  adding  WT**  after  TOJre  *nd  by  supplementing  the  word  t*5*T 
after  HftF?  Ramanuja  appears  to  take  fTPf  and  «TH^f  *8  constituting 
the  ingredients  which  go  to  make  up  Brahman  and  answering  to  the 
•  oft-quoted  phrase  5frUH«4  or  V^  <IW^i  IffT.  But  do  the  sages 
perceive  the  Lord  as  MJhltlW^lftaVWl  at  the  time  of  tfTTO*? 
The  passage  quoted  by  Ramanuja  only  teaches  that  wn^W  thought  he 
was  Manu,  he  was  the  sun  and  so  forth.  Is  the  word  Manu  here  to  be 
interpreted  as  meaning  ||rw  or  the  word  ^jf  to  be  taken  to  denote  light  ? 
This  would  be  stretching  the  words  to  an  inconceivable  degree. 
The  passage  only  teaches  that  at  the  time  of  absolution  qp$* 
thought  himself  identified  with  Brahman,  and  consequently  with  every 
thing  in  the  world.  If  the  Lord,  as  sutra  23  teaches,  is  really  WTOr 
(without  form)  the  sages  will  only  perceive  Him  as  such.  The 
interpretation  of  the  Shribhaahya,  therefore,  is  not  satisfactory. 
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It;  does  not  appear  as  Ratnfinuja  supposes  that  this  topic  is 
suggested  by  what  is  taught  in  the  precediDg  sutras.  The  sutrakara 
has  already  taught  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  of  inanimate  objects. 
It  now  remains  for  him  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  the  Lord.  The 
first  three  sutras  (11-13),  moreover,  of  the  ubhayalingatvadhikarana 
appear  to  discuss  a  particular  passage.  The  commentators  suppose 
that  Badar&yana  treats  of  the  ubhayalingatva  generally  and  quote 
passsages,  therefore,  from  various  npanibhads  to  establish  the  proposi- 
tion. Badarayana  on  the  contrary  discusses  in  the  first  three  sutras 
a  particular  passage,  and  deduces  from  it  the  general  proposition. 
The  third  sutra  atfqr  ^*%%  proves  that  this  is  the  discussion  of  a 
particular  passage.  In  imy  opinion  the  following  is  the  passage  of 
the  Brihndaranyaka  that  is  discussed  in  these  sutras. 

4H*tai*i  *pretiS*3  ^ivjhki  qt  %  iyw  streets? ?&  ww?i%  ¥*& 
ipfiftr  i  *rr*fr*p*  *^  hwjwhi  ft^ft-  *vn*.  sfa«*r  *i*wr  in*- 

*far*  «r^€  mfft  Mr  *i*v*  sfa«*r**5*rer  irnrsfttf  f*  *fs*  n 

«Nft«wrfapr^f  w*®n  inqtarraf  Hf*MiwMn^qHiM^q«greMhr  - 
'i^WHHi^irwi^m^iJi^HHi^HH-^iwui  t  srwft  i%*w  *r  sjirrfir 
*rwr  ii  «  II  ipre*  wwnrara^  Trfn  ^W^to^  f%2*ftffte*r  q*re* 

This  passage  of  the  Brihadaranyaka  UpanUhad  teaches  that  every 
thing  abides  in  the  Lord.  The  Lord  is  thus  here  looked  upon  as  the 
repository  of  all  things.  The  purvapakshin  urges  that  the  Lord,  since 
he  is  the  repository  of  so  many  things,  possesses  attributes  of  both 
the  sorts.  The  sutra  *r  TOR*Uft  VTOlhPlffrf  *rfw  ft  thus 
disposes  of  the  objection.  Although,  so  many  things  abide  in  the 
Lord  still  the  Lord  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  being  endowed  with 
attributes  since  in  all  places  the  Lord  is  represented  as  void  of  attri- 
butes (11)*  Should  it  be  objected  that  there  is  diversity  found 
there  (  forftfa  %$,)  we  deny  this  since  in  the  case  of  each  thing  the 
Lord  is  said  to  be  "Not  that"  ( *r  H^Hflt^HI^)  (12)  for  after 
having  taught  that  every  thing  abides  in  the  Lord  the  passage 
distinctly  asserts  that  the  Lord  is  neither  large  nor  atomic,  neither 
short  nor  long,  &c,  neither  air  nor  ether,  &c.  (  wyWH^°qj|HHtf>5- 

H^tftdH^>f*i^y(i^H<i4i^rr«fgTaaTOTL  &<*• 

Sutra  13  needs  no  explanation  for  our  present  purpose.  These 
three  sutras  form  one  group. 
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Sutra  14  con  twins  a  nominative  and  introduces  a  new  set.  Sutra 
14  contains  ft  And  must,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  cite  additional 
grounds  for  the  conclusion  armed  at  in  sutra  11.  Sutras  14  —  21 
also  refer  to  a  particular  passage.  But  I  have  not  jet  been  able  to 
find  out  the  passage  answering  the  description  although  I  searched 
for  it  one  hundred  and  eight  upanishads  which  were  accessible  to 
me  at  In d ore.  There  is  no  doubt  that  stitras  14  —  21  discuss  a 
passage  from  scripture.  For  instance,  look  to  sutras  20  and  21 
tfog<qHlTMH^qfar$*ll20  yfrrW  21.  The  Shrtbhashya  combines 
the  two  sutras  into  one.  The  reading  of  the  shrlbhashya  is  better  for 
We  are  able  to  take  the  word  jr^with  ^RTtT*  The  sun,  the  sutra 
teaches,  appears  to  increase  and  decrease  owing  to  OTflft  and  this  is' 
seen  from  the  passage  of  scripture.  This  is  not  asserting  a  doctrine, 
but  merely  arguing  out  an  illustration  for  which  the  scriptural  pass- 
age is  referred  to.  It  it,  therefore,  a  particular  passage  which  the 
BUtras  discuss.  Look  again  to  sutras  aTTf^T  ?FTrat(16)  and  f^Nl% 
^*rat$faW$$  (17).  The  first  sutra  declares  that  the  Lord  is 
nothing  but  light  as  taught  in  the  passage  of  scripture.  The 
second  sutra  quotes  passages  from  scripture  and  smritis 
generally  for  confirmation.  Had  not  a  particular  passage  been 
discussed  in  this  place  we  would  have  found  simply  sutra  17  and  not 
16.  The  grouping  together  of  both  the  sutras  shows  that  the 
adhikarana  discusses,  one  particular  passage,  while  other  passages  to 
the  same  effect  are  merely  brought  forward  for  corroboration.  If  no 
body  will  be  able  to  discover  a  passage  answering  the  description 
we  shall  have  merely  to  conclude  that  an  Upanishad  of  that  des- 
cription is  lost  to  us.  But  this  is  certain  that  the  sutras  discuss  a 
passage  which  represents  the  Lord  at  void  of  form,  asserts  that 
He  is  nothing  but  light,  cites  the  illustration  of  the  reflected  sun,  and 
explains  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  sun  by  the  supposition  of  an 
unreal  adjunct. 

Sutra  14  teaches  that  the  Lord  is  void  of  form  ;  for  that  is  the  gist 
of  the  Upanishad  passages,  which  describe  the  nature  of  the  Lord. 
Sutras  15-21  dispose  of  objections  raised  against  this  conclusion  and 
closely  reason  out  the  Lord's  being  void  of  form. 

Sutra  22  forms  an  adhikarana  by  itself.  This  sutra  contains  ft  and 
must  be  consequently  looked  upon  as  corroborating  the  conclusion  ot 
sutra  11  that  the  Lord  is  void  of  attributes.  The  commentators  here 
unanimously  uuderstand  that  the  sutra  refers  to  the  passage  of 
the  Brihadaranyaka  constituting  the  third  Brahmana  of  the  fourth 
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•dbyiya  which  begins  with  the  words  *  *HT  5W°fr  *ft  and  ends 
with  srqm  W^  %fa  WffT  &c  This  does  not  appear  to  be  the  passage 
referred  to  by  the  sutra.  For  the  arf^T  is  explained  thus  by  the 
Upanishad  *r  ^T^rf^  *r  ST***  <T*rffcr  We  are,  therefore,  to  under- 
stand that  the  words  iffaiffa  teach  that  there  is  nothing  higher  than 
the  Lord.  The  words  of  the  sutra  Mj^H^f  ft  srft^r^r  5^  ^ 
v*:  would  not  apply.  We  must,  therefore,  look  to  some  other  passage. 
I  think  the   following  is  the  passage   alluded  to  by  sutra  22.     srftw 

<t?  *^3Rr  a*n*rra[ps  tf^rfor.  ?ft*  ***  arr^rrt  fafnt  *r*rr*?fr,s- 

*??P£  ll  V§  ll  (Brih.  VI.  4).  When  we  come  to  the  close  of  the 
Brahraana,  we  meet   with  the  following  words  :— *r  ir*r  $fa  %f*ip*m 

«rr^sT^%  T  R>*<3.  In  this  passage  the  Lord  is  declared  to  be  the 
repository  of  every  thing.  Sutra  22  may  then  be  thus  interpreted. 
There  is  no  TTOfrfir??  of  the  Lord  which  has  been  already  taught 
in  sGtra  11  since  the  passage  denies  that  the  Lord  is  of  the  description 
given  above,  and,  therefore,  explains  the  same  thing  further  on.  The 
words  imt  *tfm  ^  **;  refer  to  arfrsfr  *fi  jr*l%  <fec,  which  explain 

Sutras  23—26  refer,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  following  passage  of  the 
Brihadaranyaka.  ^ST^RTW  *ft*f  SrTPmwTTOP^:   *nfar  *&lfa  n* 

'WHAHftHMiwft  Snfrrots  §?i*rc:  ss^frssr^r  ^^^nrr^Rgff  jrft| 
^rfc  11  \v  11 
^m*rmr  siw  qctMiiftmft;  sr^st  ^trt  *nrr  *to*tt  wrpft 

^RffpiT:  II  Vi  H 

mflqii3p*J  11  m  11 

ft  *  w?3  fi-^^m^ufl^P^>^r*j^T^  rrtw|f^:  ^rcrth^?r*rt<>rr- 
mp&n  ?>ft%^  Rrr:  sHtatf  sr  fT*r*  «Hl^$rir3^r^*^ffirarH 

ft  %  w^rg  f^n^rnT#°ft^f^^rr2^pBr  h3hjP>:  TOTf^N^^  farf : 

J&  jft  XRT  n%T  f%^Tn*f  H^F  f%^TTCff?P£  II  \4  tl 

^%H*m<*w^i<*wm|wi»fTyir  irer  MqljAfta^AiruTO.  www  (in  5). 

This  passage  declares  that  the  soul  is  the  repository  of  all  existing 
10 
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things.  The  sutra  ^T^FF^rf  f%  refers  to  the  last  words  of  the  passage 
fl3q$WI£$HHq<HH^HWrgjqqHI**H  W  ^2^:  Sankara  also  quotes 
these  words  in  commenting  on  this  sutra  to  prove  that  the  Lord  is 
non-manifest.  The  next  sutra  a?fa  *ftrq%  ^qiHtHHHP^rpi,  teaches 
that  this  is  the  case  even  at  the  time  of  STTCPFf •  The  sutra  asserts  that 
the  Lord  is  non-manifest  even  at  the  time  of  meditation.  The  passage 
quoted  by  us  bears  apparent  marks  that  it  is  a  passage  for  meditation. 
But  Sankara  thinks  otherwise.  This  is  the  fifth  Brahmana.  The  fourth 
Brahmana  of  the  Brihadaranyaka  contains  a  conversation  hetween 
Yajnavalkya  and  Maitreyi.  In  connection  with  the  fifth  Brahmana 
Sankara   writes  as  follows  :— ip%^W  SPT  f*TCWH*?P^re^r  fl^TOT- 

f*ri%  H^ftww^HK*^r  1  wwnrnf  *T^v*whifaf*re*i.  1  **i**ifa  ^ 
f%*TRt  srtPr?  Pwd  wSt  anw  n  fir^  ^t^msiw  re5**:  *r  ^  ^Jlr- 

Thus  Sankara  connects  the  fifth  Brahmana  with  the  fourth.  But 
if  we  examine  the  fifth  Brahmana  from  beginning  to  end  we  find  that 
it  is  an  upasana  and  nothing  else.  Commentators  try  to  find  out  some 
connection  between  one  chapter  and  another.  But  the  Brihada. 
ranyaka  contains  passages  which  have  no  connection  with  what 
precedes  and  what  follows.  The  fourth  Brahmana  is  argumentative 
and  deals  with  the  knowledge  of  the  soul.  The  fifth  Brahmana  is 
simply  devoted  to  meditation.  It  enjoins  that  the  soul  and  other 
things  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  honey.  This  is  meditation  pure  and 
simple.  Moreover,  the  fifth  Brahmana  may  be  called  the  ^^**Ut|5°l- 
fWPT  and  may  be  ascribed  to  a  sage  of  that  name,  while  the  fourth 
Brahmana  called  by  Sankara  the  Maitreyi  Brahmana  may  be  ascribed 
to  Yajnavalkya. 

We  may  then  fairly  assume  that  the  passage  in  question  is  a 
passage  for  meditation,  and  hence  the  words  9\fa  ^i^fit  in.  The 
sutra  then  quotes  passages  from  scripture  and  smrities  for  a  confirma- 
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tion  of  the  view.  The  next  sutra  STCTTOTCT^ra  JHFWV  ^ffr^'rr- 
^TTC[  teaches  that  the  Lord  is  void  of  attributes,  and  may,  on  that 
account,  he  likened  to  light,  and  that  light  is  often  made  use  of  for  this 
purpose.  Hence,  adds  the  next  sutra  (  SflTteT^iT  SHTT  ft  fo^T^  ) 
the  Lord  is  compared  to  endless  rays,  and  that  there  is  sign  to  that 
effect.     This  sutra  refers  to  the  following  words  of  the  passage : — 

*rnnfa:  s*^  fat  jTfrricrw?^:^RfT^^n}  l?rots^%  to^^y- 

Sankara  and  Ramanuja  separate  the  last  four  sutras  S'TOsan^r- 
^f^Tr^H^g  27  ranETTWprfr  %3T^TH  28  gnfrtf  29  srf^ire  30 
from  the  uhhayalingadhikarana  calling  it  the  ahikundaladhikarana. 
B&manuja    thus     connects    the     last    sutra    with   what    precedes : 

•^II^H     '.  t While  commenting  upon  sutra 

29  ^fafT   RAmanuja  arrives  at   the  following  conclusion  sfafr  'THr- 

Nf^ft  mrbcraf  RRigi^^^i^Hi^r^rrjjT^;  faCr*Frf^r<raRir: 
^r^r^wnpft^%f^r?r?ncl'y5^;  *  sr^  fMN*q  ■*  rfinT*  .... 
•    •    •    •    •    •    •    » srw  sj<*i:u*iifti- 

Sankara  understands  the  connection  of  the  qutras  with  what 
precedes    as  follows    ufaifa    «*r  W*ra*nraFTT%  Hdl^S***^^ 

wwft$<«<l  i  *>f*3iftaJrr*repNi-  ssrcftwt     ....... 

f*P*5j  <i4R4ft$r  ssrofts^nt  .    .    .    , 

Sankara  interprets    sutra  29  as  follows  zrtrrcr  J^gT^ref  ^WlTqq- 

Sankara  here  introduces  the  soul  and  Ramanuja  the  non-sentient 
matter.    There  is  nothing  in  these  sutras  nor  in  the  preceding  ones. 
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which  lends  countenance  to  such  a  supposition.  There  is  no  hint  even 
thrown  out  about  the  non-sentient  matter  in  the  passages  of  the 
Upanishads  which  Ramanuja  quotes  in  the  beginning  of  his  ahikun- 
daladhikarana  and  of  which  I  have  given  a  citation  above.  The  last 
sutra  J^NfT  Ramanuja  takes  as  referring  to  M*0l'  HRTSWNrcr  and 
ST^nrnfT^  %^T«  The  sutras  are  found  neither  in  the  pada  nor  in  the 
adhv&ya  in  question,  but  in  the  third  pada  of  the  last  adhyaya. 
Moreover,  they  occur  in  connection  with  the  nature  of  the  soul  and 
not  of  the  non-sentient  matter.  The  subject  of  the  non-sentient 
matter  has  been  already  disposed  of  in  the  opening  chapter  of  this 
adhyaya.  The  soul  in  the  third  pada  of  the  second  adhyaya  is 
declared  as  part  of  the  Lord.  No  such  thing  is  ever  said  about  the 
non-sentient  matter.  Both  the  soul  and  the  Lord  being  intelligence 
pure  and  simple,  the  former  can  well  be  looked  upon  as  part  of  the 
latter.  But  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  how  the  non-sentient  matter 
can  be  viewed,  like  the  soul,  as<part  of  the  Lord*  Moreover,  the  sutra 
^jr^fr  would,  according  to  Ramanuja,  refer  to  the  illustration  ef  light. 
But  Ramanuja  has  recourse  to  an  illustration  which  is  not  found  in 
the  sutras  and  which  appears  not  to  be  appropriate. 

As  for  Sankara,  although  he  appears  to  hint  at  another  subject" 
still  he  keeps  substantially  to  the  same  matter  discussed  in  the 
preceding  sutras,  since  in  the  sutra  gfagr  he  returns  to  the  sutra 
sraRTCRra&ftsgPfr  This  is  a  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  sutras  do  not 
discuss  a  new  subject.  The  sutra  TH^WHI^IMf^u^H^  contains 
"  g"  which  suffices  to  show  that  there  is  no  new  subject.  For  a  new 
adhikarana  does  not  begin  with  a  sutra  containing  j.  5  only  serves 
to  show  that  the  sutra  disposes  of  an  objection  raised  against  the 
conclusion  of  the  preceding  sutras.  Besides  the  four  sutras  put 
forward  three  different  views  about  the  same  matter  and  consequently 
there  cannot  be  a  new  point  mooted  in  these  sutras. 

The  last  two  sutras,  as  interpreted  by  Sankara,  return  to  the  view 
laid  down  in  autra  25.  The  last  sutra  srftqvrre  is  substantially  the 
same  as  sutra  22  qfftmr^f  ff  JrftT^ftT  a*fr  inffttT  n  $<**  We  may 
therefore  safely  assume  that  the  four  sutras  also  treat  of  the 
^^rf^Tr^f.  The  preceding  sutras  have  established  that  there  is  no 
3*^^*1*3-  But  the  purvapakshin  objects  that  the  Lord  is  taught  in 
scripture  both  as  possessing  attributes  and  as  transcending  them. 
The  sutra  g"H^^M^II^ft^u^1<t  meets  the  objection  by  compar- 
ing the  Lord  to  a  snake  which  is  one  only  but  difference  into  which 
is  introduced  by  means  of  coils.     But  the  view  not  being  satisfactory* 
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the  sutrakara  puts  forward  another  alternative.  The  next  sutra 
likens  the  Lord  to  a  repository  of  light.  This  view  too  is  rejected 
by  the  succeeding  sutra  ^f^fT  which  returns  to  the  teaching  of  the 

sutra  25  srarrsrwrltterc.- 

From  the  eleventh  sutra  downward  up  to  sutra  30  inclusive,  one 
and  the  same  subject  is  treated  of.  Sutras  11-13  appear  to  form  one 
set  discussing  the  meaning  of  one  particular  passage  and  deducing 
from  it  the  general  proposition  that  the  Lord  is  void  of  attributes. 
Sutras  14-21  form  another  group  which  upholds  the  same  conclusion 
by  declaring  that  the  Lord  is  void  of  form.  For  this  end  the  sutras, 
refer  to  another  passage.  These  sutras  are  connected,  in  my  opinion* 
with  the  preceding  set  by  the  fact  of  sutra  14  containing  ff  which 
supplies  a  reason  for  the  foregoing  conclusion.  Sutra  22  appears  to 
form  a  section  by  itself  which  affirms  the  same  proposition  by 
asserting  that  all  forms  are  denied  of  the. Lord  in  a  third  passage. 
This  sutra  is  connected  with  sutra  11  by  the  same  particle  (%, 
Sutras  23-30  form  the  last  section  of  the  adhikarana  by  teaching  that 
the  Lord  is  non-manifest,  not  having  qualities  or  forms.  It  refers  to  a 
fourth  scriptural  passage  and  is  connected  with  the  first  set  by 
means  of  the  same  preposition  f^.  From  what  1  have  shown 
above  almost  all  the  passages  are  taken  from  the  Brihadaranyaka. 
Upanishad,  passages  from  other  Upanishads  being  occasionally  made 
use  of.  All  these  sutras  most  elaborately  establish  the  proposition 
that  the  Lord  is  without  form,  without  attributes. 

Thus,  the  sutras  of  the  so-called  topic  of  Kpfrf&T^'  which  ought 
rather  to  be  termed  the  topic  of  ST^vreffttTO  emphatically  and  repeat- 
edly declare  the  Lord  as  void  of  attributes.  The  sutras  represent  the 
Lord  as  intelligence  pure  and  simple  without  form,  without  attributes. 
I  do  not,  therefore,  find  any  stress  laid  by  the  Yedanta  sutras  on  the 
personal  character  of  the  Lord  as  Dr.  Thibaut  is  inclined  to  think 
and  consequently  the  theory  of  Badarayana  making  a  compromise 
with  beliefs  springing  up  in  altogether  different  quarters  does  not 
appear  to  be  countenanced  by  the  teaching  of  the  sutras. 
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Art.  VI. — A  Note  on  the  Growth  of  Marathi  Literature.     By  the 
Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  M.  G.  Ranade,  M.A.,  LL.B,,  CLE. 


(Communicated  July  1698.) 


PART  I.— INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  year  1863,  the  Directors  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  addressed  a  communi- 
cation to  the  then  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  drawing  his  attention 
to  the  fact  that  "of  late  years  the  Hindus  had  shown  great  literary 
activity,  partly  by  editing  numerous  texts  of  their  ancient  Sanskrit 
literature,  partly  by  translating  English  and  Sanskrit  works  into 
their  vernacular  dialects,  and  partly  by  producing  original  composi- 
tions on  subjects  of  a  political,  scientific  and  religious  character.' 
They  added  that  "  though  these  books  were  very  numerous,  and  in 
many  respects  important,  only  a  small  portion  of  them  were  accessible 
to  European  scholars/9  and  they  suggested  that  "  the  attention  of 
the  Indiao  authorities  should  be  drawn  to  the  matter,  and  instruc- 
tions issued  to  publish  catalogues  of  such  works  for  the  past  years, 
and  supplement  them  hy  quarterly  publications  of  the  titles  of  all 
native  books  and  pamphlets  that  issue  from  the  Indian  presses/1 
The  Secretary  of  State  thereupon  addressed  a  despatch  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India,  and  that  Government  desired  the  local  administra- 
tions to  undertake  the  publication  of  a  catalogue  of  works  published 
up  to  1864,  and  to  supplement  that  catalogue  by  quarterly  lists  of 
new  publications.  Sir  Alexander  Grant  became  the  Director  of 
Public  Instruction  about  this  time,  and  it  was  under  his  orders  that 
the  first  catalogue  was  brought  out  containing  a  list  of  printed  works 
in  Sanskrit,  Marathi,  Gujarathi,  Canarese,  Sindi,  Hindustani  and 
Persian,  published  up  to  the  end  of  1864.  The  writer  of  these 
observations  was  officially  entrusted  with  the  preparation  of  a  cata- 
logue of  Marathi  works,  and  he  submitted  at  the  same  time  a  report 
reviewing  the  principal  features  of  the  progress  made  in  the  different 
departments  of  Marathi  literature  during  the  whole  period  covered 
by  the  catalogue.  This  report  traced  the  gradual  rise  of  literary 
activity  as  tested  by  its  published  results  almost  from  the  very 
commencement.    This   catalogue  shows  that,  during  the  first  ten 
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years  of  British  rule  from  1818  to  1827,  only  three  Marathi  works 
were  published,  and  they  were  all  works  on  Mathematics,  translated 
by  Colonel  Jervis  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  the  school  of  which 
he  was  placed  in  charge. 

Ten  works  appear  from  this  catalogue  to  have  been  published  dur- 
ing the  next  ten  years  between  1827  and  1837,  two  of  them  being 
medical  works  by  Dr.  McLennan  on  Materia  Medica  and  Nosology, 
six  were  school  books  on  Geometry  and  Geography  by  Bal  Shastri 
Jambhekar,  one  Grammar  by  Dadoba  Pandurang,  two  reading  books 
by  Major  Candy,  and  one  on  Natural  Science  by  Hari  Keshavaji. 
The  most  notable  works  of  this  period  were  the  Marathi  Dictionary 
prepared  nnder  English  superintendence  by  Jngannath  Shastri  and 
others  in  the  employment  of  Government,  and  later  on,  Molesworth's 
Marathi-into-English  Dictionary. 

The  catalogue  shows  that  thirty  works  were  published  during  the 
third  period  from  1837  to  1847.  Of  these,  a  History  of  India  by  Bal 
Shastri  Jambhekar,  a  book  on  Astronomy,  and  another  on  Chemistry 
by  Hari  Keshavaji,  a  book  on  Mensuration  by  Colonel  Jervis,  and 
several  small  books  of  moral  lessons  were,  as  in  the  preceding  decade, 
composed  for  use  in  schools.  A  translation  of  iEsop's  Fables  and  of 
Bala  Mitra  (Children's  Friend),  by  Sadashiva  Kashinath  Chhatre, 
were  also  published  during  this  decade.  A  more  hopeful  feature  of 
the  publications  of  this  period  appears  to  be  that  for  the  first  time 
private  publishers  began  to  bring  out  editions  of  the  old  Marathi 
poets.  Dnyaneshvari,  as  also  the  original  Gita  with  a  translation, 
Hari-Vijaya  and  Rukmini  Svayamvara  (the  marriage  of  Rnkmini), 
and  a  translation  of  Hindu  Law  books  were  for  the  first  time  pub- 
lished during  this  period.  Besides  these  publications  and  translations, 
the  Native  Almanac  was  also  first  printed  during  this  period,  and 
translations  of  Natural  Theology  and  Pilgrim's  Progress  were  brought 
out  by  private  anthors  unconnected  with  any  Missionary  Society. 
Finally,  in  1847,  Major  Candy's  Dictionary,  with  a  smaller  Diction- 
ary by  Shrikrishna  Shastri  Talekar,  were  published.  There  was 
thus  decided  progress  over  the  two  preceding  decades  in  this  third 
period. 

The  next  ten  years  contributed  102  works  in  the  catalogue.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  activity  of  the  previous  decade  in  the  publi- 
cation of  the  works  of  the  old  Marathi  poets,  as  also  in  translations 
from  Sanskrit  and  English,  was  kept  up,  and  considerably  enlarged. 
School  books  were  brought  out  as  before,  but  they  bore  a  smaller 
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proportion  to  works  intended  for  adult  readers.  The  three  Shatahat 
of  Bhartra  Hart  were  published  with  translations,  the  Hitopadtshaf 
was  similarly  published,  and  Vidura  Niti  was  translated.  As  regards 
translations  from  English,  we  have  a  life  of  Captain  Cook  bj  Ganesha 
Shastri  Lcle,  a  life  of  Columbus  by  Mahadeva  Shastri  Kolhatkar,  a 
life  of  Socrates  by  Krishna  Shastri  Chiplunkar,  a  translation  of 
Berthold  by  Bhavani  Vishvanath  Kanavinde,  of  Elphinstone's  History 
of  India  by  Rao  Saheb  Mandalik,  a  translation  of  Grant  Duffs 
History,  and  of  Captain  Macdonald's  life  of  Nana  Fadnavis  by  un- 
known authors,  and  of  Natural  Philosophy  by  Kero  Lax  man  Chhatre. 
There  were  also  original  works  on  Railways  by  Krishna  Shastri 
Bhatavadekar,  on  Political  Economy  by  Krishna  Shastri  Chiplun- 
kar, an  Essay  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  by  Govinda  Gangadhar 
Fadake,  and  on  Domestic  Reform  by  Rev.  Baba  Padmanji,  a  trans- 
lation of  a  Persian  work  of  Sadi  by  an  unknown  author,  and  a  work 
on  Mechanics  by  Govinda  Gangadhar  Fadake. 

The  fourth  period  extends  from  1857  to  1864,  and  was  distinguish- 
ed by  a  very  great  development  of  literary  activity  among  Marathi 
authors  and  translators.  The  works  of  this  period  for  the  eight 
years  from  1857  to  1864  which  find  place  in  the  catalogue  number 
nearly  five  hundred  and  fifty.  In  respect  of  the  publication  of  old 
Marathi  poetry,  this  5th  decade  carries  the  palm,  not  only  over  the 
periods  which  preceded  it,  but  possibly  also  over  what  has  been  done 
in  this  line  during  the  last  30  years.  All  the  18  Parvas  of  the  Ma  ha. 
Bharat  adopted  into  Marathi  Arya  metre  by  the  poet  Moropant  were 
published  by  Mahdava  Chandroba  during  this  period  in  the  Sarva- 
sangraha.  Moropant's  Kekavali,  Madalasa,  Saptashati,  Krishna- 
Vyaya,  and  other  works  were  also  published.  The  same  publisher 
brought  out  Mukteshvar's  adaptation  into  Ovi  metre  of  the  Sabha 
Parva  and  Adi  Parva,  and  of  his  Ramayana,  Other  publishers 
brought  out  editions  of  Vamana  Pandit's  works,  Yathartha  Dipika, 
Oajendra  Moksha,  Oopi  Gitaf  Sita  Svaytmvara  (marriage  of  Sita). 
Lasa  Bodha,  by  Ramadas,  was  published  during  this  period,  and 
Shridhar's  popular  works,  Rama-Vijaya,  Nalakhyana,  Pandava- 
Pratapa,  Rukmini-Svayamvara,  Shiva-Lilamrit,  as  also  Mahipati's 
lives  of  the  Saints  and  Prophets,  and  TJddhava  Chitgan's  and 
Prabhakar's  and  Anmtrao's  smaller  works,  were  all  published  about 
the  same  time.  Pavashurampant  Godbole  also  rendered  great  service 
to  Marathi  literature  by  bringing  out  an  enlarged  edition  of  his 
selections  from  old  Marathi  poetry,  accompanied  with  short  biogra- 
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phies  of  the  poets,  in  his  famous  collection  called  Navanita,  which 
serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  Golden  Treasury,  as  an  introduction 
to  the  hest  specimens  of  old  Marathi  poetry. 

With  regard  to  the  enrichment  of  Marathi  literature  by  transla- 
tions from  Sanskrit  and  English  authors,  this  period  made  consider- 
able progress.  Aparohshanubhuti  was  translated  by  Mahadeva 
Shastri.  A  new  commentary  on  the  Gita  was  written  by  Raghunatha 
Sbastri  Parvate,  for  the  instruction  of  his  Highness  the  Maharaja 
of  Kolhapur.  Malati  Madhava  was  translated  by  Krishna  Sbastri 
Rajavade,  and  Presanna  Ragava  and  Ratnavali  were  translated  by 
other  Shastris.  Parashurampant  Godbole  adapted  into  Marathi  the 
Sanskrit  dramas  Shahwtala,  Mritchka-Katika,  Veni-sanhar,  and 
Uttara  Rama-charitra ;  Meghaduta  was  adapted  into  beautiful  Marathi 
verse  by  Krishna  Shastri  Chiplunkar ;  Krishna  Shastri  Bhatavade- 
kar  translated  ancient  medical  works,  sueh  as  Madhava  Nidan,  Trim- 
bald  and  Vaidya  Jivana.  The  great  work  on  Hindu  law,  Mitak- 
skara,  was  also  translated  by  Raghunath  Shastri  Date.  As  regards 
translation  of  English  works, — Krishna  Shastri  Bhatavadekar  trans- 
lated the  Beauties  of  Heaven,  and  Krishna  Shastri  Chiplunkar  the 
Arabian  Nights.  Chambers'  Astronomy  was  translated  by  Krishna 
Shastri  Godbole,  and  Murray's  History  of  India  was  similarly 
translated  by  Narsinha  Shastri  Oka  and  Vishnu  Shastri  Pandit. 
Apart  from  the  additions  represented  by  the  three  classes  of  works 
named  above,  this  period  was  also  distinguished  by  the  production  of 
original  works. 

Under  travels  [we  have  an  aecount  of  the  travels  of  Shrimant 
Dajiaaheb  Kibe,  the  famous  banker  of  Indore,  written  by  himself, 
describing  his  journey  into  the  Deccan.  In  general  prose,  we  have 
Mr.  Vinayaka  Kondadeva  Oka's  "  First  Book  of  Moral  Lessons11  for 
the  use  of  children,  and  Govinda  Narayan's  Essays  on  Intemperance, 
Truth,  Cleanliness  ;  his  description  of  trees,  railways ;  and  an  account 
of  Bombay.  Rer.  Baba  Padmanji  also  published  his  Nibandhamala 
and  Yamuna  Paryatan.  In  this  period  we  also  find  controversial 
publications  on  social  and  religious  topics,  such  as  a  small  work  on 
widow-marriage  by  Vishnu  Parashuram  Ranade,  a  tract,  expounding 
the  Parama-hansa-mata,  or  theism,  a  similar  tract  on  the  origin  of 
Bramhanism,  and  finally  the  Vedokta-Dharma-Prakasha,  published 
by  Vishnu  Bawa  Bramhachari.  Under  science  we  may  notice  Doctor 
Narayan  Daji's  work  on  Chemistry  and  Medicine,  Professor  Daji 
Nilkantha  Nagarkar's  Conic  Sections,  Dr.  Bhikaji  Amrit's  work  on 
11 
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Anatomy,  and  the  new  Astronon.ioal  tables  prepared  by  Professor 
Keropant  Chbalre.  Small  works  were  also  published  on  Electricity 
by  Krishna  Shastri  Bhstavedekar,  on  Photography  by  Harichand 
Chintaman,  on  Physicial  Geography  by  Mahadeva  Shastri  Puranika, 
on  Mechanics  by  Govinda  Gangadhar  Fadake,  and  a  bigger  work 
called  the  "  Elements  of  many  Sciences"  by  Krishna  Shastri  Chip- 
lunkar. 

Under  novels,  three  works  deserve  mention  Qashiram  Koival  by 
the  late  Rao  Bahadur  Moroba  Kanhoba,  Muktamala  by  Laxman 
Shaatri  Halave,  and  Raja  Madan  by  Baba  Gokhale.  To  these  might 
be  added  the  publiccations  of  the  old  stories  of  Vihrama  Battisi,  Vetd 
PanchavUi,  Shuka  Bahattori,  and  Bak antra  Bakhar. 

Under  History  we  have  an  account  of  the  Sepoy  Mutiny,  and  a 
History  of  England  by  Kbanderao  Fadake,  and  Hari  Keshavaji's 
English  History,  a  small  History  of  Kolhapur,  a  History  of  Egypt, 
and  a  History  of  the  Reign  of  Catherine  of  Russia. 

Under  Biography  we  have  the  lives  of  Indian  poets  by  Janardtn 
Ramachandra,  a  life  of  Cyrus  by  VUhuu  Moreahwar  Bhide,  a  life  of 
Nana  Padnavis  by  Vishuu  Shastri  and  of  Raja  Ram  Mohan  Rai  by 
Bhaskar  Hari  Bhagvat. 

A  few  general  remarks  on  the  state  of  Marat  hi  literature  for  the' 
whole  of  this  period  (1818-64)  covered  by  the  catalogue  may  fitly 
conclude  this  introduction  to  the  review  we  propose  to  undertake  of 
the  further  growth  of  this  literature  during  the  next  thirty  years* 
The  total  number  of  purely  Marathi  books  published  down  to  the 
end  of  1864  was  661.  Of  these  431  were  prose,  and  230  were  verse. 
The  prose  school  books  numbered  about  98,  and  comprise  reading 
books,  and  works  on  Mathematics,  History,  Geography  and  Grammar. 
As  all  these  books  were  either  translations  or  compilations  prepared 
to  order,  they  indicate  nothing  beyond  them,  and  may  be  passed  by 
without  any  remark  except  that  Colonel  Jervis,  Major  Candy,  Sada- 
sbiva  Kashinatha  Chhatre,  Bal  Shaatri  Jambhekar,  Dadoba  Pandu- 
rang,  and  Bhaskar  Damodar  made  themselves  specially  useful  in  thta 
service  of  elementary  school  books. 

Excluding  school  books,  the  prose  publications  were  about  325* 
Taking  the  different  heads  of  prose  literature  separately,  although 
there  were  twenty -three  books  of  History,  large  and  small  published 
in  the  first  period,  and  fourteen  of  them  related  to  India  and  six  tat 
England,  the  only  works  with  any  pretensions  to  literary  merit  were* 
as  stated  above,  translations.    There  was  no  movement  made  to 
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publish  the  large  collections  of  the  Marathi  Bakhars,  which  con- 
stitute one  of  tbe  most  distinguishing  features  of  our  literature,  and! 
no  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the  Marathi  reader  to  the  Histories 
of  Greece  or  Rome,  or  of  Modern  Europe  or  America. 

As  regards  Fiction,  the  old  stock  of  stories  was  supplemented  by 
the  Arabian  Nights.  Of  Fiction  in  the  modern  sense,  only  a  small 
beginning  was  made  in  this  first  period.  The  poverty  of  this  class 
of  prose  literature  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  ancient 
Puranas  and  Itihasas  furnished  a  large  stock  of  this  kind  of  stories, 
which  satisfied  the  cravings  of  the  national  mind,  and  left  no  room 
therein  for  modern  fiction.  As  in  the  case  of  History  and  Fiction, 
Biographies  also  occupied  a  much  smaller  place  in  the  published 
prose  literature  than  might  have  been  expected.  Only  a  few  works 
of  any  value  were  published  during  this  first  period.  Under  Travels 
there  was  if  possible  a  still  greater  paucity  of  books.  The  spirit  of 
adventure  has  never  been  characteristic  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  this  department  of  prose  literature  will  always  occupy  a  very 
secondary  place  in  our  publications.  Under  Philosophy  we  have  a 
large  number  of  works,  fifty-five  in  all,  published  during  this  period, 
The  prevailing  philosophy  is  that  of  the  Yedanta  with  the  Bhagvata 
Giti  as  its  foundation.  Of  religion  proper  there  is  no  end  of  books, 
but  they  are  chiefly  devoted  to  superstitious  observances  and  beliefs. 
The  only  work  indicative  of  any  healthy  departure  in  this  connection 
is  Vishnu  Bava  Bramhachari's  Vedokt(fDharma-Prakashat  which 
attracted  considerable  notice  at  the  time. 

Of  Politics  there  is  an  entire  absence,  unless  we  include  in  the 
number  tract  exposing  the  Inam  Commission,  and  certain  reports  of 
the  Bombay  Association.  As  regards  works  on  Science,  the  number 
of  books  under  this  head  was  about  73  ;  but  they  were  mostly  school 
books  on  Astronomy,  elementary  and  higher  Mathematics,  Geography 
both  Political  and  Physical,  Mensuration,  and  popular  descriptions 
of  animals  and  plants.  Small  works  on  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry, 
Railways,  Electricity  and  Photography  complete  the  list.  Under 
Science  proper,  medicine  appears  to  have  attracted  the  chief  atten- 
tion. About  the  Dictionaries  mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
great  service  rendered  by  Major  Candy,  Captain  Molesworth,  and  the 
Shastries  working  under  them.  Among  native  scholars,  the  Rev. 
Baba  Padmanji,  Shrikrishna  Shastri  Talekar  and  Raghunatha  Shastri 
Godbole  may  be  specially  mentioned  in  this  connection.  Under  Law, 
thongh  the  works  are  41  in  number,  the  only  productions  worth 
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noticing  are  the  translation  of  Mayukha  and  Mitdkshara  under 
orders  of  Government.  The  others  are  reports  of  decided  cases,  and 
translations  of  Acts. 

As  regards  verse  literature,  it  is  noi  necessary  to  notice  it  in  detail* 
The  new  contributions  under  this  head  made  daring  this  period  are 
of  no  special  importance  except  the  translations  and  adaptations  of 
Sanskrit  works.  The  rest  of  the  poetical  works  are  all  publications 
of  ancient  Marathi  poetry.  Except  in  the  ease  of  Moropant,  entire 
collections  of  the  writings  of  the  poets  were  not  attempted,  and  no 
biographical  notices  of  the  poets  or  criticisms  of  their  works  were 
published  in  this  first  period.  This  review  of  the  labours  of  the  first 
50  years  (1818-64)  is  not  very  satisfactory  in  respect  of  actual  results 
achieved  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  50  years  is  but  a  short 
span  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  which  started  its  first  literary  activity  in 
the  printing  of  books  in  1829,  when  the  Native  Education  Society 
was  first  established.  The  most  hopeful  feature  of  the  review  is 
the  fact  that  number  of  works  in  each  decade  rose  from  three  to 
ten,  and  from  ten  to  thirty,  from  thirty  to  one  hundred,  and  from  one 
hundred  to  five  hundred  and  fifty,  almost  in  geometrical  progression. 
All  the  different  channels  by  which  the  further  growth  of  Marathi 
literature  was  to  be  effected,  had  been  opened  up.  Great  progress 
was  made  in  the  publication  of  old  poetry,  and  a  good  beginning 
made  in  the  matter  of  translations  from  Sanskrit  and  English  works, 
and  the  first  steps  taken  to  add  original  works  to  the  existing  stock. 
The  stage  of  advance  made  was  more  full  of  promise  for  the  future, 
than  of  success  accomplished,  and  we  shall  trace  in  the  next  part  of 
this  Note  how  far  this  promise  was  realised  by  the  labours  of  the 
authors  and  translators  during  tbe  next  thirty  years. 

Part  II. 
ANCIENT  VERSE  AND  PROSE  LITERATURE. 
In  tracing  the  further  growth  of  Marathi  literature,  we  have  tbe 
advantage  of  the  detailed  information  supplied  by  the  annual  reports 
furnished  to  Government  by  the  Registrar  of  Native  Publications, 
which  office  was  created  about  the  year  1867.  The  last  thirty  years9 
period  happens  to  coincide  with  the  full  development  of  the  University 
system  of  examinations,  with  the  encouragement  they  held  out  to  the 
study  of  the  ancient  Classics  of  India  by  the  displacement  of  the 
Vernaculars  as  second  languages  in  the  curriculum  of  studies  for  the 
examinations  in  Arts.    This  substitution  of  the  Classics  for  the  Ver- 
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tiaculars  was  sanctioned  by  the  University  in  December,  1863,  and 
came  into  force  about  the  year  1867. 

The  change  was  advocated  by  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  Vice-Chan- 
cellor of  the  University,  and  by  Mr.  Howard,  Director  of  Public 
Instruction,  on  the  express  ground  that  the  Indian  Vernaculars  of 
the  Presidency  possessed  no  prose  literature  at  the  time,  and  that 
their  verse  literature  was  only  a  reflex  of  the  classical  Sanskrit,  and 
that  the  study  of  the  latter  would  best  promote  the  growth  of  vernacu- 
lar literature  in  all  its  branches.  On  the  other  hand,  the  late  Dr. 
Wilson,  Dr.* Murray  Mitchell,  Rao  Saheb  Mandalik,  and  Sir  Ray- 
mond West  opposed  the  change  on  diverse  ground.  The  advocates 
of  the  vernaculars  claimed  that  both  Marathi  and  Guzerati  had  a 
literature  and  linguistic  peculiarities  which  deserved  special  study, 
that  without  such  study  their  further  progress  would  be  neglected, 
and  the  students  would  find  little  time  to  study  the  sciences  and  other 
useful  subjects  by  reason  of  the  burden  imposed  on  them  of  mastering 
two  classics.  The  experience  of  the  past  thirty  years  will  help  us  to 
decide  how  far  the  hopes  and  fears  to  which  utterance  was  given  by 
the  advocates  of  the  classics  and  the  vernaculars  have  been  justified 
by  subsequent  events. 

There  are  no  reports  available  prior  to  the  report  for  1868.  There 
is,  however,  a  list  of  publications  for  the  previous  three  years  which 
has  been  separately  printed.  These  reports  and  catalogues  show  the 
following  figures  of  Marathi  publications  for  the  past  thirty-two 
years  (1865  to  1897).  The  figures  are  suggestive  enough,  though 
of  course  much  stress  need  not  be  placed  upon  mere  figures  such  as 
these : — 

Tears.  No.  of  Marathi  Average 

Books  published.  per  year. 

1865  to  1874 1,530  153 

1876  to  1884 8,143  814 

1885  to  1896 8,824  320 

Total...     8,497 
.    This  gives  a  total  of  8,497  books  published  during  the  last  thirty- 
two  years.     Adding  661  books  published  in  the  previous  fifty  years, 
we  have  a  total  of  9,158,  or  in  round  figures  9,000  works  in  all  pub- 
lished in  Marathi  from  1818  to  1896. 

The  figures  given  above  are  exclusive  of  periodicals,  pamphlets,  and 
miscellaneous  publications,  but  they  include  second  editions  of  1,200 
works,  thus  leaving  a  balance  of  7,800  works.    A  closer  study  of  the 
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works  published  shows  the  following  proportions  for  (1)    original 
works,  (2)  reproductions  of  old  Marathi  works,  and  (3)  translations. 
Originals.    Repro.    Trans.    Total. 
4,768        2,1(9        921        7,798 

Peroentage...  62  27  11 

Speaking  roughly  about  5,000  works  in  all,  excluding  pamphlets 
and  periodicals,  &c„  were  original  works ;  while  reproductions  and 
translations  together  make  up  the  remaining  3,000.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  reports  of  recent  years  show  that  the  proportion  of  original 
works  is  increasing  year  by  year,  and  that  of  translations  and  repro- 
ductions diminishing.  The  activity  of  our  writers  and  translators, 
which  was  represented  by  an  average  of  60  works  per  year  between 
1857  and  1864,  more  than  doubled  itself  between  1865  and  1875,  and 
has  multiplied  more  than  five  times  during  the  next  twenty  years. 

The  official  reports  for  the  past  thirty-two  years  divide  these  works 
into  fifteen  heads,  fourteen  of  tbem  being  divisions  of  prose  literature, 
and  one  represents  verse  literature.  The  works  published  under  this 
last  head  were  about  1,500  during  the  past  thirty-two  years,  while 
prose  publications  under  all  heads  would  sppear  to  have  been  more 
than  four  times  that  number  during  the  same  period.  In  the  first 
fifty  years,  the  proportion  of  prose  to  verse  publications  was  as  4  to 
2,  and  this  proportion  rose  during  the  last  tbiity  years  as  4  to  1* 
This  is  evidently  a  very  satisfactory  and  healthy  development. 
There  is  one  other  peculiarity  about  verse  literature  which  distin- 
guishes  it  from  prose  publications.  Not  only  was  its  relative  propor- 
tion to  prose  literature  much  smaller  during  the  last  thirty  years  than 
it  was  in  the  first  fifty  years,  but  the  percentage  of  original  works  and 
translations  under  the  head  of  verse  literature  is  greatly  exceeded  by 
the  publications  of  the  works  of  the  old  Marathi  poets.  It  appears 
from  the  figures  for  22  years  (1865  to  73  and  1884  to  96)  for  which 
detailed  information  is  available,  that  out  of  950  poetical  works 
published,  560,  that  is,  more  than  nearly  60  per  oent.,  were  reproduc- 
tions, and  original  works  and  translations  were  40  per  cent.  only. 
The  general  proportion  of  reproductions  to  the  total  publications  is, 
as  shown  above,  only  one-fourth,  and  the  great  debt  we  owe  to  ancient 
poetry  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  it  constitutes  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  stock  of  poetical  works.  This  fact  also 
shows  that  during  the  last  thirty-two  years  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  publication  of  old  Marathi  poetry,  and  that  modern 
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authors  have  not  shown  the  same  devotion  to. this  department  of 
literature  as  they  have  done  in  the  matter  of  prose  literature 
generally. 

Looking  to  the  work  done,  we  notice  that  the  entire  works  of 
Tukarama,  Moropanta,  Dnyaneshyara,  Ramadan,  Vaman,  Muktesh- 
vara,  Ekanatha,  Shridhara,  and  Mahipati  have  been  brought  out  by 
different  publishers,  thus  completing  the  work  which  had  been 
commenced  between  1857  and  1864.  Great  progress  has  been  made 
in  a  critical  republication  with  notes  of  many  of  the  larger  and  smaller 
works  of  Moropanta,  Vamana  Pandita,  Dnyaneshyara,  and  Ramadas* 
and  in  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Mukundaraja,  Amritraya* 
Bama  Joshi,  Raghunatha  Pandita,  Ananda  Tanaya,  Niranjana, 
Krishnakavi,  Narahari,  Ranganatha  Swami,  Niloba,  Shivadina  Kesari, 
Chintamani,  Madhva  Muni,  Soyaroba,  Keshava  Swami,  Prabhakara-, 
Ananta  Fandi,  and  other  poets  who  eomposed  the  Powada9  and 
Lavanis.  In  all,  the  list  of  old  Marat  hi  writers  of  note  comes  to 
about  forty,  commencing  with  Mukundaraja  and  Dnyaneshyara,  and 
coming  down  to  the  birth  of  the  present  century.  As  a  list  of  the 
more  prominent  of  these  names  may  prove  of  some  use,  we  give 
below  the  names  of  the  more  reputed  among  them — Mukundaraja, 
Dnyanadeva,  Namadeva,  Ekanatha,  Amritaraya,  Ramadasa,  Tukarama, 
Mahipati,  Vamana  Pandita,  Moropanta,  Mnkteahvara,  Raghunatha 
Pandita,  Shridhara,  Rama  Joshi,  Ananda  Tanaya,  Bhairava  Natha, 
Shivadas,  Ranganatha  Swami,  Prabhakara,  Ananta  Fandi,  Honaji, 
Sagana  Bhau,  Parasharama,  Janabai,  Mirabai,  and  Venubai.  A 
more  brilliant  galaxy  of  names  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the 
literature  of  any  other  language  of  India.  To  seek  to  minimise  the 
value  of  this  treasure  by  saying  that  it  is  only  a  reflex  of  Sanskrit 
poetry  is  to  confess  ignorance  of  the  most  characteristic  feature  of 
this  department  of  Marathi  literature.  Only  six  poets  out  of  the  Hit 
given  above  busied  themselves  with  drawing  their  inspiration  from 
the  ancient  Puranika  or  Itihasa  literature  in  Sanskrit.  The  writings 
of  the  other  poets  were  in  one  sense  a  continued  protest  against  the 
old  spirit.  Many  of  the  poets  and  taints  were  ignorant  of  the 
Sanskrit  language,  and  did  not  care  to  conceal  their  utter  disregard 
of  the  old  ideals.  They  did  not  write  for  the  Pandits,  but  for  the 
mass  of  people,  and  there  is  more  true  poetry  in  many  of  their 
compositions  than  will  be  found  in  some  of  the  more  reputed  and 
scholarly  Brahmin  poets.  We  need  only  refer  to  Namadera, 
Tukarama,  Ekanatha,  Ramadasa,  Mahipati,  Mukundaraja,  Miraba* 
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Janabai,  Rama  Joshi,  Niloba,  Prabhakara,  Ranganatha  Swami,  and 
others.  They  were  essentially  modern  poets,  representative  of  the 
modern  spirit  as  it  was  developed  in  the  three  reformation  centuries, 
commencing  with  the  dawn  of  modern  India,  and  the  rise  of  the 
Maratha  power.  The  writers  of  the  Powadas  and  of  the  Lavanis 
had  certainly  nothing  of  the  Sanskrit  element  in  their  compositions. 

By  the  side  of  the  works  of  these  anoient  poets,  we  can  hardly 
name  any  of  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  this  depart- 
ment of  Marathi  literature  since  the  British  conquest  of  the  Deccan. 
Somehow,  the  poetic  fire  has  become  extinct  with  the  loss  of  political 
power.  The  lights  that  havo  been  lit  are  few  and  far  between,  and 
.  their  lustre  has  been  for  the  most  part  borrowed,  and  not  spontaneous. 
In  the  first  generation  of  our  scholars,  we  can  only  name  Krishna 
Shastri  Chiplunkar;  but  even  he  seldom  attempted  original  poetry. 
Both  he  and  Parashurampant  GodboJe  were  good  translators,  and 
adapted  the  Sanskrit  original  into  modern  Marathi  with  great  ease 
and  some  success.  Krishna  Shastri  Rajavade  and  Ganesha  Shastri 
Lele  belong  to  the  same  class,  though  the  Raghuvanska,  translated 
by  the  latter  author,  is  a  work  of  superior  merit.  In  the  works  of 
the  present  generation  of  our  writers,  we  have  some  very  good  speci- 
mens of  poetry.  We  may  cite,  for  instance,  Dr.  K.  B.  Kirtikar's 
Indira,  an  adaptation  of  Princess  ;  Mr.  Kunte's  Raja  Shivaji,  and 
his  sketch  of  "  Mind  ;"  Mr.  Sangle's  Christian  Hymns  ;  Bhaskar 
Damodar's  Ratna  Mala;  Krishna  Kumar i>  by  Juvekar;  Kavya 
Madkurya,  by  Yaman  Daji  Oka  ;  Daiva  Seni,  by  Bajaba  Pradhan, 
Oanga  Famana,  by  Chintamanipethakar ;  V.  M.  Mahajan's  Kusw 
manjali;  Mr.  P.  B.  Joshi's  Padyasudka;  Yasudeva  Shastri  Khare's 
Tashavanta  Mahakavya.  The  smaller  pieces  of  Shankar  Moro 
Ranade,  Y.  K.  Oka,  6.  Y.  Kanitakar,  Risbud,  Mogare,  Londhe,  and 
Nisture,  Lembbe,  Bhandare,  Damle,  and  others  display  considerable 
power,  but  none  of  them  have  attemped  any  great  work.  This  remark 
indeed  holds  good  of  all  the  other  modern  poets  also.  The  fire, 
spontaniety,  and  the  keen  moral  introspection,  whioh  is  the  charm  of 
Tukarama's  writings,  the  didactic  sense  and  wisdom  which  distin- 
guishes Ramadasa,  the  thrilling  descriptions  which  move  the  readers 
of  Shridhara  and  Mukteshvara,  the  quaint  though  very  suggestive 
illustrations  of  Dnyaneshvara,  the  sweet  flow  of  Amritaraya,  the 
appeal  to  the  tender  feelings  so  characteristic  of  Vamana  Pandit,  the 
purity  of  diction,  the  command  over  words,  and  the  high  purpose  of 
Moropanta,  the  devotion  of  Kamadeva  and  Mirabai,  the  inspiring 
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thought  of  Ekanatha,  the  abrupt  truthfulness  of  Rama  Joshi,  the 
ornate  metaphorical  surprises  of  Raghunatha  Pandita,  all  these  seem 
to  find  but  faint  echoes  in  our  modern  poets,  some  of  whom  have 
indeed  taken  for  their  models  the  best  English  specimens,  both  in 
the  choice  of  subjects  and  in  their  treatment  of  the  same. 

This  concludes  our  review  of  the  poetical  literature,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  existing  iu  the  Marathi  language.  Taken  together,  that 
literature  is  extensive  and  varied,  and  well  deserves  careful  study. 
The  apparent  decay  of  poetical  talent  may  be  due  to  various  causes, 
among  others  to  the  diversion  of  the  best  minds  from  a  natural  deve- 
lopment of  their  powers  to  an  enforced  study  of  two  elastics,  which 
takes  op  the  whole  of  the  spring-tide  of  their  life,  and  leaves  them 
innocent  of  all  knowledge  of  their  own  national  treasures.  Anyhow 
it  is  clear  that  unless  our  young  men  study  not  only  classical  and 
English  models,  but  also  the  works  of  their  own  ancient  poets, 
farther  growth  and  development  in  this  department  of  our  literature 
is  impossible.  No  mere  foreign  graftings  can  ever  thrive  and  flourish, 
unless  the  tender  plant  on  which  the  grafting  is  to  be  made  first 
germinates  and  sends  its  roots  deep  in  its  own  indigenous  soil.  When 
the  living  tree  is  thus  nourished  and  watered,  the  foreign  manure  may 
add  flavour  and  beauty  to  it.  Poets  are  born,  and  not  made  to  order: 
they  are  growths,  and  not  manipulations  ;  and  there  is  but  little  hope 
of  a  brighter  future  iu  the  development  of  modern  Marathi  poetry 
unless  the  poetical  fire  is  rekindled  in  the  highest  places  by  early 
contact  with  the  inspiring  study  of  the  best  minds  of  their  own  race. 

What  has  been  observed  above  about  ancient  poetry  and  its  supe- 
riority to  most  of  the  modern  attempts,  holds  good  for  the  most  part 
in  respect  of  the  reproduction  of  the  old  prose  literature  represented 
by  the  Bakhars,  Kaifiyats,  letters  and  correspondence  which  chronicle 
the  great  events  of  Maratha  History.  During  the  first  fifty  years 
nothing  was  done  to  publish  any  portion  of  this  rich  collection.  The 
first  fruits  of  the  growth  of  a  healthier  pride  in  the  past  history  of 
their  nation  were  gathered  by  Rao  Snheb  K.  N.  Sane  and  the  late 
Mr.  J.  B.  Modak,  who  started  a  magazine  with  the  noble  object  of 
publishing  these  chronicles  along  with  the  unpublished  verse  literature. 
The  magazine  was  called  Kavyetihasa-Sangraha  (i.e.,  collection  of 
ancient  Poetry  and  History),  and  it  was  continued  with  great  success 
for  a  period  of  nearly  twelve  years.  The  Bakhars  so  published  in 
parts  were  printed  in  separate  volumes,  and  we  have  now  some  forty 
works  giving  a  full  and  vivid  account  of  the  most  stirring  periods  of 
12 
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Maratba  History.  Some  of  these  Bakhars  compare  very  favonrab'y 
with  the  chronicles  of  Modern  European  History  published  in  the 
sixteenth  century ,-  and  a  few  of  them,  such  asBhau  Saheb's  Bakhar^ 
and  that  of  the  Battle  o€  Panipat,  possess  very  great  literary  merits^ 
The  example  set  by  some  of  our  graduates  inspired  the  publication  of 
separate  histories  of  particular  families,  snch  as  the  Ikes  of  the  great 
Prabbtt*  leaders  by  Mr.  Gnpte,  and  the  accounts  of  the  Vkichurkarsr 
Dabhades,  A-ngrias,  and  of  the  reigning  houses  of  the  Nagpurkar 
Bbonsles,  tho  Gaekawars,  Stndias,  and  Helkars.  In  factr  all  the' 
best  modern  histories  aud  biographies',  whiohr  we  shall  notice  later  on,* 
bear  witness  to  this  good  influence.  Mr..  Acworth  and  Mr.  Tooka- 
ram  Shaligram  have  distinguished  themselves  by  the  publication  of 
the  Powadas,  some  of  which,  snch  as  the  capture  of  Sinhgur,  display 
real  poetjcal  talent  of  a  very  high  order.  At  present  this  work  of 
publishing  old  Bakhars  and  correspondence  has  been  taken  up  by 
other  writers,  who  are  not  graduates,  among  whom  Vasudeva  Shastir 
Khare  of  Miraj,  Mr.  Pamsnis  of  Satara,  and  Messrs.  Apte  and 
Rajavade  of  Poona  may  be  mentioned.  Two  magazines  are  exclusive- 
ly devated  to  this  work.  What  has  been  observed  above  of  ancient 
poetry  applies  with  equal  effect  to  this  department  of  ancient  prose 
literature.  Unless  the  minds  of  our  young  men  are  disabused  of  the 
prejudice  they  imbibe  in  early  life  that  the  historical  sense  is  wholly 
absent  in  India,  and  until  they  are  trained  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
these  contemporary  narratives  and  records  at  their  true  worth,  it  is 
hopeless  to  expect  any  real  and  permanent  growth  of  the  true  histo- 
rical and  critical  spirit  which  alone  can  ensure  success  in  the  future- 
cultivation  of  this  department  of  our  literature. 

Part  III. 
TRANSLATIONS  AND  ADAPTATIONS. 
Next  to  the  publication  of  ancient  poetry  and  prose  Bakhars,  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  Modern  Marat  hi  literature  is  represented 
by  the  translations  of  Sanskrit  and  English  works,  which  together 
present  a  total  of  abont  1,000  works  published  during  the  past  thirty 
years.  The  full  details  about  translated  works  are  available  for  2£ 
years  (1865-73  and  1884  to  1896),  and  the?  show  that  out  of  a  total  of 
700  works  translated  during  ihis  period,  there  were  17  biographies, 
48  dramas,  113  fiction,  26  history,  15  works  under  language,  120* 
law  books,  30  works  on  medicine,  8  on  politics,  40  on  philosophy,  52. 
on  religion,  62  on  science,  2  travels,  36  poetry,  and  210  miscellaneous* 
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TTbe  chief  interest  in  this  connection  centres  in  the  enquiry  whether 
nod  how  far  the  English  or  the  Sanskrit  element  is  most  predominant 
in  the  additions  made  to  Marathi  literature  by  means  of  translation*. 
Taking  only  those  books,  -which  have  been  favourably  noticed  in  the 
reports,  it  appears  that  the  actual  number  of  such  translations  from 
Sanskrit  was  about  160,  while  the  translations  from  English  were 
About  120.  As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  Sanskrit  translations 
contain  no  works  of  biography,  history,  or  politics.  In  these  depart- 
ments all  the  best  additions  were  contributed  by  -translations  of 
•English  works.  On  the  other  hand,  the  departments  of  poetry  and 
religion  received  no  help  from  English  translations,  and  they  are 
exclusively  monopolized  by  Sanskrit  works.  The  department  of 
medicine,  it  might  have  been  anticipated,  would  show  greater  activity 
in  the  shape  of  translation  from  English  works,  but  Sanskrit  and 
English  works  have  contributed  equally  to  enrich  Marathi  literature 
under  this  head.  As*  matter  of  fact,  the  English  translations  would 
themselves  never  have  seen  the  light  but  for  the  establishment  of  the 
vernacular  medical  classes,  and  the  translations  made  for  the  use  of 
the  students  were  very  useful  generally  to  all  classes  of  readers. 
Unfortunately,  these  so-called  vernacular  classes  ceased  after  a  few 
years  to  employ  vernaculars  as  the  media  of  instruction,  with  the 
result  that  this  important  channel  of  developing  scientific  works  in 
Marathi  was  closed,  and  there  has  been  little  encouragement  since* 
The  strength  of  the  hold  of  ancient  medicine  upon  the  people  is 
represented  by  the  fact  that  the  ancient  Hindu  works  translated 
represent  twice  the  number  of  the  English  works. 

In  the  department  of  Law,  this  position  is  again  repeated,  and  for 
the  same  reason  we  have  a  very  few  books  translated  into  Marathi 
from  English  works.  Of  course,  in  making  this  statement,  we  do  not 
include  translations  of  acts  and  decisions,  which  make  -by  far  the 
^largest  number  of  Marathi  law  books.  As  long  as  the  pleaders' 
examinations  were  held  in  the  vernaculars,  there  was  a  strong  incen- 
tive to  the  publication  of  works  en  law  in  Marathi.  With  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  English  language  for  the  vernaculars,  this  motive 
ceased  to  operate,  and  the  paucity  of  English  translations  of  law 
books  is  thus  easily  accounted  for. 

The  most  successful  department  under  this  class  of  works  appears  to 
be  that  of  the  Drama,  to  whieh  both  English  and  Sanskrit  have  contri- 
buted largely,  and  almost  in  equal  numbers.  Shakespeare  appears  to 
fcave  been  the  most  favourite  author.    In  all]  8,  if  not  20,  of  his  dramas 
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have  been  translated  or  adapted  into  Marathi.  In  some  cases  two  or 
three  authors  have  brought  out  separate  translations.  The  names  of 
these  works  will  interest  the  reader,  and  therefore  we  give  them  below: — 

1,  Hamlet.  2,  Cymbeline.  3,  King  Lear.  4,  All's  well  that  enda 
well.  5,  A  Winter's  Tale.  6,  A  Comedy  of  Errors.  7,  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew.  8,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  9,  The  Merchant  of 
Venice.  10,  As  you  like  it.  11,  Much  ado  about  nothing.  12,  Julius 
Caesar.  13,  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  14,  Othello.  15,  Richard  III. 
16,  The  Tempest.  17,  Borneo  and  Juliet.  18,  Twelfth  Night. 

The  only  other  English  dramas  translated  are  Goldsmith's  "  She 
stoops  to  conquer"  and  "  The  good-natured  man."  As  regards  the 
Sanskrit  dramas,  all  the  best  known  among  them  have  been  translated, 
some  of  them,  such  as  the  Shakuntala  by  four  or  fire  different 
authors.  These  works  are  Shakuntala,  Mritchhalsatika,  JJiiara 
Rama  Charitra,  Vikramorvashi,  Mudra  Rakshasa,  Prabodha  Chan- 
drodaga,  Venisanhar,  Malati  Madhava,  Malavikagnimitra,  Ratnavali, 
and  Prasanna  Raghava. 

The  same  service  has  been  done  by  both  Sanskrit  and  English 
translations  in  the  department  of  Fiction.  The  novels  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Sir  Bulwer  Lyttou,  Reynolds,  and  the  works  of  Johnson, 
Defoe,  Swift,  and  Bunyan,  and  among  foreign  authors,  fioccacio, 
Kenan,  and  Dumas,  have  been  largely  drawn  upon  by  translators, 
and  as  regards  Sanskrit,  the  Kadambarit\Br%kat-katM-8&ra,  Vithva* 
gun&darsha,  and  many  other  works  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
growth  of  works  of  fiction  in  Marathi  literature. 

Under  Philosophy  we  have  not  much  variety.  The  Bhagavat  Qita\ 
with  its  numerous  commentaries,  has  furnished  the  chief  supply.  A 
number  of  the  Upanishadas  hare  also  been  translated,  the  chief  being 
OTft**,^WF**  \^n>  fcftlflW  *nd  the  {WqiHtolfilV  The  prevail* 
ing  philosophy  belongs  to  the  school  of  the  Vedanta,  though  Patanjali's 
Yoga  Sutras  with  commentary  have  been  translated,  as  also  the  Sarva 
Darashana  Sangraha.  Mr.  Kunte's  *H$tf«H  JfaftjM  may  also  be 
mentioned  in  this  connection  as  a  work  of  great  labour.  Like  the 
^frf^r,  or  translation  of  the  Rigveda,  of  Mr*  Shankar  Pandutang 
Pandit,  the  f%fff%3Tl  was  not  completed  by  its  author,  but  they  both 
represent  very  valuable  additions  to  the  stock  of  higher  literature  in 
Marathi.  Among  the  Purans,  the  Ramayana,  the  Bhagwat,  the 
Matsya  and  the  Ganesh  Puran  have  been  translated.  The  credit  of 
the  last  work  belongs  to  Shrimant  Bapu  Saheb  Patwardhan,  Chief  of 
Rurundtfad,  who  is  welf  known  as  a  Marathi  author  and  poet. 
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As  regards  English  translations  in  this  department  of  philosophy 
Spencer  occupies  the  chief  place.     Professor    Max    Miiller,   John 
Stuart  Mill,  and  Lord  Bacon  come  next  in  order,  and  Marcus  Aure- 
lius'   meditations,  and  Cicero's  treatise  on  the  gods  and  his  other 
works,  have  also  been  translated. 

In  History,  oyer  and  above  the  translations  of  Elphinstone's 
'f  India,"  and -Grant  Duff's  and  Murray's  History,  which  belong  to 
the  first  period,  we  have  had  during  the  past  SO  years,  thanks  chiefly 
to  the  munificent  support  of  H.  H.  the  Maharajah  Sayajirao,  Gaek- 
war  of  Baroda,  a  series  of  works,  being  epitomes  of  the  histories  of 
Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  Persia,  Assyria,  Turkey,  Russia,  the  Moors 
in  Spain,  Egypt,  and  China,  as  also  a  history  of  Ceylon. 

In  Politics  Maine's  "Village  Communities,"  Machiavelli's 
"  Prince,"  and  Seeley's  "  Expansion  of  England"  represent  some  of 
the  best  additions  to  the  stock  of  onr  literature. 

We  have  thus  briefly  noticed  the  more  important  additions  made  to 
Marathi  literature  by  means  of  translations  during  the  past  30  years. 
On  the  whole,  a  very  sensible  contribution  to  the  stock  of  our  best 
works  has  been  made,  and  the  fact  that  8pencer,  Max  Miiller,  Mill, 
Seeley,  Maine,  Shakespeare,  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  Buckle,  Defoe,  Swift,  Banyan, 
Smiles,  and  Lubbock,  have  furnished  the  models  for  these  additions, 
justifies  the  hope  that  the  national  mind  is  showing  signs  of  a  great 
awakening,  which,  if  it  could  only  meet  with  encouragement  from 
those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  work  of  higher  education,  cannot 
fail  before  long  to  enrich  the  language  with  the  choicest  treasures  of 
modern  European  thought  in  all  departments  of  learning.  In  the 
absence  of  this  encouragement  and  guidance,  there  is  a  want  of  system 
and  co-ordination,  and  an  absence  of  variety  in  the  choice  of  authors, 
and  in  the  selection  of  their  works.  As  none  of  these  additions  have 
been  school-books,  the  industry  and  enterprise  represented  by  these 
publications  have  had  to  depend  for  their  reward  solely  npon  the 
unaided  patronage  of  the  reading  public.  With  proper  guidance  and 
encouragement  by  such  a  body  as  the  University,  the  circle  of  this 
reading  public  will  be  enlarged,  and  we  may  soon  expect  to  have 
all  the  departments  of  prose  literature  properly  represented  in  their 
due  proportions,  and  the  work  of  development,  now  indifferently 
attempted  by  stray  authors,  will  be  pushed  on  and  completed  in  a 
systematic  manner,  so  as  to  enable  the  national  mind  to  digest 
the    best    thought  of  Western    Europe    with    the  same  intimate 
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.appreciation  tbat  it  has  shown  in  the  assimilation  of  the  old  Sanscrit 
learning. 

Having  thus  noticed  at  some  length  the  principal  contribntories  to 
the  growth  of  Marathi  literature  represented  by  the  publication  of 
ancient  Marathi  works  and  translations  of  Sanskrit  and  English 
works,  we  shall  next  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  original  works 
properly  «o-called.  Whatever  value  might  be  attached  to  the  publi- 
cation of  ancient  prose  and  verse  works,  or  to  translations  from  other 
languages,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  only  true  test  of  the  existence 
and  growth  of  a  genuine  literary  spirit  is  furnished  by  the  abundance 
and  variety  of  new  and  original  works  published  in  the  language.' 
These  constitute,  so  to  speak,  the  life  and  soul  of  every  living  lan- 
guage, and  this  portion  of  our  inquiry  has  thus  the  highest  claims 
upon  our  attention.  In  all,  the  number  of  true  original  works  pub- 
lished during  the  last  30  years,  exclusive  of  reproductions  and  trans* 
iations,  would  appear  to  be  about  5,000.  Detailed  information  is 
available  for  the  classification  of  these  works  under  several  heads  for 
22  years  (1865-1673  and  1884-1896),  and  these  details  show  that 
original  works  published  in  these  years  were  96  under  the  head  of 
biography,  336  dramas,  278  fiction,  120  history,  365  language,  43 
law,  71  medicine,  26  politics,  37  philosophy,  67  religion,  320  science, 
12  travels,  359  poetry,  and  1,100  miscellaneous,  and  about  800 
school  books.  The  relative  proportions  obtained  for  this  term  of  22 
years  presumably  hold  good  for  the  whole  period,  and  they  show  that 
our  literary  activity  has  been  chiefly  devoting  itself  to  those  depart- 
ments in  which  Marathi  was  most  deficient,  while  it  has  been  com- 
paratively indifferent  to  the  departments  in  which  our  ancient 
collections  are  most  prolific  Excluding  miscellaneous  and  school 
publications,  which  number  one-fourth  of  our  total  number  of  works, 
we  find  that  Biography,  Science,  Drama,  and  Fiction  occupy  a  very 
prominent  position  under  the  head  of  original  works,  while  Philosophy, 
Religion,  Politics,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Travels  represent  much  smaller 
figures  than  might  have  been  expected. 

Taking  Biographical  works  first.  As  has  been  shown  above,  we 
had  only  five  biographies  published  in  the  first  50  years.  During 
the  last  30  years  this  department  has  shown  a  very  large  addition* 
There  was  no  particular  system  in  the  choice  of  the  five  works  pub- 
lished before  1864.  In  the  collection  of  biographies  as  they  now 
stand,  we  find  that  there  is  more  system  and  variety  ;  the  attention  of 
writers   seems  to  have   been   bestowed  in  equal  proportions  upon  the 
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worthies  of  tbeir  own  country,  as  also  on  the  great  men  of  Europe 
and  America.  Of  the  better  class  of  works  under  this  head,  there 
are  abomt  30  biographies  of  European  worthies,  commencing  with 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  including  Shakespeare,  William  Pittr 
Lord  Bacon,  Jonathan  Swift,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Goldsmith,  Cobden, 
Captain  Cook,  Dr.  Livingstone,  Bradlaugh,  Annie  Besant,  and  other 
English  celebrities?  Lord  Clive,  and  Sir  Thomas*  Munro  among 
Anglo-Indian  officers  of  a  past  generation  ;  George  Washington,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  and  Presidents  Lincoln  and  Garfield  among  the 
American  leaders  ;  Alexander  the  Great,  Soerates,  and  Demosthenes, 
among  the  Greeks;  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Peter  the  Great, 
Catherine  of  Russia,  and  Columbus  among  the  European  celebrities. 
Among  Indian  celebrities  the  saints,  poets,  and  religious  leaders-  occupy 
the  first  place.  Ramadasa,  Ekanatha,  Dnyanesfevara,  Tukarama, 
Vamana  Pandita,  Jairama  Swami,  Namadeva,  Buddha,  Shankara- 
charya,  and  Raja  Ram  Mohanroy,  have  all  been  honoured  with 
separate  biographies.  Next  come  the  great  men  of  Maratha  History, 
Shivaji  and  his  three  successors,  and  the  first  two  Peshwas,  as  also 
Malharrao  Holkar,  Mahadaji  Sinde,  Nana  Fadnavis,  Ahilyabai, 
Haripanta  Fadake,  Parashurambhau  Patvardhana,  and  Bapu  Gokhale, 
appear  to  have  found  most  favour  with  onr  writers.  Among  modern 
Indian  celebrities  we  have  Padabhai  Nowroji,  Gowarishankara 
Udeshankara,  Bala  Shastri  Jambhekar,  and  the  late  Rani  of 
Jhansi;  and  among  the  Mahotnedan  Sovereigns  of  India,  Akbar 
and  Aurangzeb  have  each  found  separate  biographers*  The  lives 
of  some  of  these  celebrities,  such  as  Mahadaji  Sinde,  Parashuram- 
bhau Patvardhana,  Nana  Fadnavis,  and  Ekanatha  have  been  written 
by  two  or  more  biographers,  and  some  of  these  works  have  been  so 
popular  as  to  have  gone  through  several  editions.  On  the  whole,  a 
very  useful  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  language  has  been  made 
by  the  writers  of  these  biographies. 

One  remark  which  is  suggested  by  a  study  of  the  names  of  these 
writers  may  be  made  here  with  advantage.  Out  of  some  70  writers 
of  these  biographies,  hardly  seven  names  appear  to  be  those  of  gra- 
duates of  the  University  (Messrs.  Bhanu,  Pavagi,  Natu,  Kanitkar, 
Madgaonkar,  Laxman  Krishna  Chiplunkar,  and  Gunjikar).  The 
remaining  68  are  either  pre -University  or  non-University  men.  The 
graduates  show  to  better  advantage  in  matters  of  translations.  Out 
of  some  76  authors  who  have  translated  English  and  Sanskrit  works 
into  Marathi,  we  find  25  names  of  our  most  distinguished  graduates. 
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We  need  only  all  ade  to  Mr.  Pandit,  the  two  Kunte  brothers*  Mr.  K. 
T.  Telang,  Mr.  Mahajani,  Mr.  Agarkar,  Mr.  J.  S.  Gadgil,  the  two 
Aptes,  Mr.  Agashe,  Mr.  Bhann,  Mr.  Pavagi,  Mr.  Ranade,  Mr.  Pat- 
vardhan,  Mr.  Kolhatkar,  Mr.  Bedas,  Mr.  Fadke,  Mr.  Kanitkar,  Drs. 
Garde,  Sakharam  Arjun,  Pandurang  Gopal,  Shirralkar,  Bhikaji 
Amrit,  and  Bhatavadekar.  While  the  proportion  of  graduates  to 
non-graduates  in  this  department  of  translations  is  one-third  (25  out 
of  75),  they  appear  to  have  taken  very  little  interest  in  the  composi- 
tion of  biographies,  their  proportion  being  one  to  ten  as  shown  above. 
These  varying  proportions  suggest  their  own  moral,  and  no  further 
remark  seems  to  be  necessary. 

From  Biography  to  History  is  an  easy  transition,  for  history  is 
the  biography  of  nations.  The  only  histories  published  in  the  first 
50  years  were  Bala  Shaetri  Jambhekar's  "  History  of  India,"  a 
translation  of  Murray's  History,  and  of  Elphicstone's  "  India,"  and  a 
short  account  of  the  History  of  England  by  Hari  Kesharaji.  During 
the  last  30  years  most  of  the  ancient  prose  Bakhars,  as  has  been  shown 
above,  have  been  published,  and  they  constitute  a  rery  rich  collection. 
In  addition  to  these  publications,  we  have  a  History  of  Central  India, 
translated  from  Malcolm's  original  work  by  Mr.  Eirtane,  late  Divan 
at  Indore ;  a  History  of  the  Torko-Rutsian  War  $  short  Histories  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  of  the  Franco-German  War,  Histories  of 
Greece,  Rome,  France,  Germany,  Persia,  Egypt,  Carthage,  Assyria, 
Turkey,  Russia,  and  Spain,  chiefly  based  upon  the  "  Story  of  the 
Nations"  series.  We  have  besides  separate  histories  of  Goa,  Ceylon, 
Coorg,  Bhopal,  Bundelkhand,  Kolhapore,  and  the  States  of  the 
Sonthern  Mara'ba  Country,  and  a  History  of  the  Sepoy  War,  a 
History  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  detailed  histories  of  the  houses 
of  Vinchurkar,  Dabhade,  Angre,  and  Sinde.  These  represent  the 
most  prominent  works  under  this  department.  The  others  ars  chiefly 
intended  for  schools.  Out  of  some  25  authors  whose  names  can  be 
traced  as  the  writers  of  these  histories,  five  are  graduates,  which  again 
confirms  the  remark  we  have  made  above  in  respect  of  biographical 
works. 

From  History  to  Politics  is  the  next  stage.  There  was  no  work 
published  on  politics  before  1864.  Since  then  a  perceptible  activity 
has  been  displayed,  both  in  translations  and  original  compositions. 
Excluding  mere  Congress  reports,  about  20  works  under  this  head 
may  be  mentioned  as  showing  considerable  merits.  They  include  a 
translation  of  an  English  work  called  the  "India. and  the  Colonies" 
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by  Mr.  Natekar,  the  "Elements  of  Politics"  by  Professor  Karve  and 
Mr.  Patvardhan,  "  Local  Self-Government"  by  Mr.  K.  T.  Telang, 
Machiavelli's  "Prince,"  the  translation  of  Maine's  "Village  Com* 
munities/1  De  Lolme's  "  Constitution  of  England"  translated  by  Mr. 
Wagle,  «  The:Prinoiples  of  Taxation,"  ••  The  Land  Tenure  of  Bengal," 
by  Mr.  Mahajani, " The  Statistics  of  British  Indian  Administration/' 
by  Mr.  Soman,  "The  PoTerty  of  India,"  Pandit  a  Rambabai's  work 
on  "  America  and  her  People,"  a  translation  of  Mr.  Morle/g  work  on 
"  Compromise/'  pamphlets  on  u  Corn  Law"  and  ••  Free  Trade,"  "  A 
History  of  the  Native  States  in  their  relation  to  the  Government," 
Mill's  "  Liberty,"  and  Mr.  Seeley's  u  Expansion  of  England."  These 
constitute  some  of  the  best  works  which  have  been  recently  published 
for  the  promotion  of  the  political  education  of  "the  people. 

As  regards  Law  Books,  we  need  not  add  much  to  our  remarks 
made  on  the  subjeot  of  translated  law  works.  There  has  been  .no 
really  original  work  on  the  subject,  and  the  translations  of  the  Law 
of  Torts  and  Contracts,  of  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  Law,  as  also  the 
translations  of  Sanskrit  works,  cannot  claim  the  merit  either  of 
originality  or  great  labour.  The  demand  for  such  works  is  decreasing 
with  the  growing  spread  of  the  English  language,  and  its  use  in  our 
courts  and  offices. 

Medieal  works  show  a  much  larger  proportion  of  useful  transla- 
tions and  original  books  than  the  corresponding  department  of  law. 
They  also  display  a  greater  activity  among  the  graduate  authors  of  that 
faculty  than  can  be  observed  among  the  lawyers.  Out  of  71  works 
specially  noticed  by  the  Registrar  of  Native  Publications,  there  were 
about  20  works  brought  out  by  our  medical  graduates,  among  whom 
we  may  mention  the  names  of  the  late  Drs.  Kunte,  Gopal  Shivaram, 
Gokhale,  Narayan  Dsji,  Shirvalkar,  Sakharam  Arjun,  and  Bullel, 
and  Drs.  Bhikaji  Amrit  and  Bhalchandra  K.  Bhatavadekar  and 
Dr.  Garde.  The  subjects  treated  of  in  these  medical  works  are 
u  Practice  of  Medicine,"  "  Anatomy,"  '« Midwifery,"  "  Medical  Juris- 
prudence/' "  Surgery/'  "  Materia  Medica,"  "  Physiology,"  "  Diseases 
of  Women,"  and  they  practically  cover  the  whole  course  of  medical 
teaching.  There  are,  besides,  works  on  Homoeopathy,  Cholera, 
Smallpox,  and  "  The  Virtues  of  Indian  Drugs."  Drs.  Kunte  and 
Garde  have  done  a  great  service,  the  first  by  publishing  Vag-bhata, 
and  the  second  by  translating  this  most  exhaustive  work  on  old 
Hindoo  medicine. 

The  remaining  50  books,  included  under  medical  works,  were  all 
13 
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written  by  native  Vaidyas,  and  their  numbers,  if  not  their  contents,, 
show  what  firm  hold  the  ancient  system  still  has  on  the  minds  of 
onr  people. 

The  works  on  Philosophy  and  Science  are  mostly  translations  or 
adaptations.  Thanks  to  the  labours  of  Messrs.  Marathe,  Gole, 
£ahasrabuddhe,  Sardesai,  Dharapa,  Kane,  Apte,  and  Kelkar,  and  Dr. 
Chhatre,  we  have  manuals,  chiefly  based  on  the  Science  Primer 
series,  on  "  Astronomy,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  and  Logic," 
by  Mr.  Marathe,  on  «•  Air"  by  Mr.  Gole,  on  "  Water"  by  Mr. 
Sardesai,  on  "  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry"  by  Professor 
Modak,  on  the  "  Solar  System"  by  Mr.  Dharap,  on  "  Light  and 
Sound"  by  Professor  Modak,  on  "Geology"  by  Mr.  Kane,  on 
"Agriculture  and  ChAnist^y,,  by  Mr.  B.  A.  Gupte,  on  "Physical 
Geography"  by  Mr.  Sahasrabuddhe.  There  are  also  works  on  Elec- 
tricity, Magnetism,  Heat,  and  Coal.  Of  these  works,  those  on 
Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy  by  Professor  Modak  are  more 
than  simple  primers,  being  standard  works  on  the  subjects.  In 
respect  of  Astronomy,  besides  the  primer  texts,  we  have  special 
works  by  Messrs.  Dikshit,  Kelkar/.  and  Chitnis.  Mr.  Dikshit's 
(T  ifegffiyrff  i»  *  very  readable  and  interesting  work.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  a  very  elaborate  treatise  on  the  history  of  u  Hindu  Astro- 
nomy." The  late  Mr.  J.  B.  Modak  translated  the  astronomical 
portion  of  Bhaskaracharya's  work,  and  also  the  Vedanga  Jotisha 
<T7CTT  tfqlfrT*).  Messrs.  Dikshit  and  Modak  spent  the  whole  of  their 
lives  in  the  advocacy  of  a  reform  of  the  native  calendar,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Say  ana,  in  place  of  the  Ni  ray  ana  method  in  astronomical 
calculation.  In  the  Mental  and  Moral  Sciences,  we  have  translations 
from  Spencer's  works  on  the  Data  of  Ethics,  and  on  Justice  by 
Professor  Bhanu  ;  Mr.  Sahasrabuddhe  has  translated  Spencer's  Edu- 
cation and  Mr.  Fadke  has  translated  the  "  Aphorisms  on  Evolution" 
and  "  the  Elements  of  Morals."  Mr.  Bodas'  a^cPffafar,  and  Mr. 
Kanitkar's  translation  of  Max  Miiller's  Hibbert  Lectures  deserve 
mention  in  this  place.  The  best  work  on  Political  Economy  is  by 
Mr.  G.  J.  Agashe.  Mr.  Mule  and  Mr.  Gupte  have  made  themselves 
useful  by  publishing  works  respectively  on  the  industrial  wealth 
and  the  arts  of  India.  In  this  department  of  literature,  as  remarked 
above,  the  graduates  of  the  University  have  shown  more  interest 
than  in  any  others.  All  the  best  works  have  been  written  by  them, 
and  both  in  point  of  merit  and  numbers,  they  represent  a  very  large 
proportion,     There  are  some  useful  works  on  the  arts,  among  which 
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we  may  notice  a  treatise  on  Agriculture  by  Messrs.  Gupte  and  R*je, 
on  "  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music"  by  Mr.  Gharpure,  on  "Cook- 
ery" by  Parvatibai,  and  on  the  "  Art  of  Sewing"  by  Rukminibai. 
There  are  also  special  works  on  Drawing,  Gymnastics,  Telegraphy, 
Locomotives,  Glass  Manufacturing,  Fireworks,  and  Dyeing. 

This  concludes  our  review  of  the  present  condition  of  the  stock 
of  works  on  biograghy,  history,  politics,  law,  medicine,  philosophy, 
science  and  art*  In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  notice  the  three 
remaining  heads — dramas,  novels,  and  prose  essays,  &c. 

Part.— IV. 
DRAMAS,  NOVELS,  AND  PROSE  ESSAYS. 

In  all  the  departments  of  Marathi  literature  which  we  have  no- 
ticed above,  namely,  Biography,  History,  Politics,  Law,  Medicine,  Phi- 
losophy and  Science  and  Arts,  the  inspiration  to  originality  chiefly 
comes  from  a  study  of  English  Literature  or  Science;  and  though 
the  works  are  not  formal  translations,  many  of  them  are  still  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  this  new  culture,  and,  therefore,  bear  the  traces  of 
their  foreign  models  or  originals  of  which  they  have  been  the  adapta- 
tions. This  is  to  some  extent  unavoidable.  These  departments 
represent  the  points  of  contact  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern, 
the  Eait  and  the  West ;  and,  naturally,  the  modern  and  the  Western 
spirit  dominates  over  the  ancient  and  the  national  elements.  True 
original  work,  which  represents  the  genius  of  the  nation,  must, 
under  these  circumstances,  be  looked  for  in  the  branches  of  Drama, 
Fiction,  and  general  Prose*  Literature.  Here  the  national  elements 
have  more  freedom  to  display  their  own  characteristic  features,  and 
the  translated  inspiration  is  less  predominant  than  in  other  depart- 
ments. 

As  regards  the  Drama,  it  has  been  already  seen  that  there  were 
not  any  original  ancient  dramatic  works  in  the  language,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  stage,  as  a  means  of  popular  education  and 
amusement,  had  no  place  in  the  past  history  of  Mah&r&shtra.  In 
the  first  fifty  years,  the  only  progress  made  was  in  the  form  of  some 
ten  works  translated  into  Marathi  by  Mr.  Parashu rampant  Godbole, 
and  a  few  other  Shastrees,  from  Sanskrit.  During  the  last  thirty 
years  the  number  of  translated  dramas  has  been  not  very  numerous, 
being  in  fact  less  than  thirty.  These,  however,  include  translations 
of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  Goldsmith,  and  of  a  few  select 
Sanskrit   dramas.    The  original  works  vastly  outnumber  the  trans- 
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lations,  being  over  three  hundred  ;  and  this  affords  distinct  proof 
that,  in  this  department,  the  literary  spirit  has  found  a  very  favour- 
able soil ;  and  the  seed  sown  haa  multiplied  in  a  most  prolific 
manner.  People  still  living  well  remember  the  sensation  created 
about  the  year  1853,  ^  when  the  first  dramatic  company,  formed  at 
Sangli,  visited  Poona  and  Bombay,  and  presumed  to  eater  to  public 
amusement  by  stage  representation*  The  enterprise  of  the  promoters 
was  handsomely  rewarded  by  the  public  who  found  in  it  greater 
intellectual  pleasure  than  they  had  experienced  in  witnessing  the 
performances  of  the  old  (^rwirr)  Dashavatar  players,  who  used  to 
come  from  the  South  Karnatic  at  great  public  festivals  and  jatrds. 
The  encouragement  given  to  the  company  formed  at  Sangli,  produc- 
od  many  imitators,  and  regular  theatres  began  to  be  built  in  all 
large  towns ;  till  now  there  is  not  a  single  large  city  which  has  not 
one  or  more  theatres  of  its  own*  The  promoter  of  the  SangH  Com- 
pany was  one  Mr.  Vfchnnpant  Bhave,  and  his  suceeaf  has  induced 
many  others  to  follow  his  example,  among  whom  we  may  mention 
Messrs.  Kirloskar,  Dongre,  Patankar,  Sathe,  and  others.  Naturally 
this  new-born  taste  encouraged  the  growth  of  dramatic  literature. 
At  first  there  was  no  division  of  labour  between  the  writers  of  dramas 
and  the  stage-managers  of  theatrical  companies ;  but,  of  late,  these 
functions  are  not  combined  in  one  and  the  same  person.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  earlier  dramas  were  chiefly  suggested  by  the  stories  of 
the  Mahabh&rat  and  the  RAmfiyan,  and  the  Puranic  myths ;  and, 
even  now,  these  form  the  chief  bulk  of  the  dramatic  works  in  the 
language. 

There  has,  however,  been  distinct  improvement  effected  in  three 
directions  during  the  last  thirty  years.  The  addition  of  high  class 
music  and  singing  was  made  a  speciality  by  some  of  the  companies. 
The  credit  of  this  Sangit  movement  is  solely  due  to  Mr.  Anna  Kirlos- 
kar ;  and  the  success  which  attended  his  efforts  has  encouraged  a  host 
of  imitators.  Out  of  a  total  number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  works 
specially  noticed  by  the  Registrar  of  native,  publications,  some  fifty- 
three  are  Sangit-dramas ;  and  the  best  of  them  represent  what  may 
be  styled  as  substitutes  for  the  opera-performances  on  the  native  stage. 
A  vast  number  of  the  so  called  Sangit-works  are  of  no  literary  value. 
Mr.  Kirloskar's  three  plays,  Shakuntala,  Soubhadra,  and  Ramrajya- 
viyoga,  however,  still  retain  their  pre-eminence  in  the  esteem  of  the 
theatre-going  public. 

The  second  feature  is  the  introduction  of  comic  farces  at  the  end  of 
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the  old  tiresome  performances.  These  farces  are  called  OTCTT  (Praha- 
sans) ;  and  there  are  some  thirty  works  named  in  the  list,  composed 
by  persons  who  earn  their  living  by  writing  such  comedies.  The 
third  feature  is  closely  allied  to  the  last.  Just  as  the  farces  supersed- 
ed the  interest  in  the  old  Puranic  dramas  which  refer  to  social  and 
political  subjects.  Out  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  books  specially 
noted  in  the  list,  nearly  a  hundred  are  devoted  to  non-myth  ic  subjects. 
Many  of  them  are  translations  from  Shakespeare,  some  of  which  have 
been  acted  on  the  stage  with  success.  Others  represent  the  stirring 
events  of  Maratha  History,  such  as  the  deaths  of  Afzulkhan,  Narayen 
Rao  Peshwa,  and  the  self-immolation  of  the  wife  of  the  first  Madhav 
Rao  Peshwa,  who  died  a  satu  The  greater  part,  however,  refer  to 
the  present  times  with  the  struggle  between  the  reformers  and  the 
orthodox  people,  on  questions  of  infant,  unequal  and  widow  marriages 
and  female  education.  As  might  be  expected,  the  majority  of  them 
cry  down  the  reforms  and  the  reformers. 

It  will  thns  be  seen  from  this  that  in  this  department  during  the 
past  thirty  years  great  progress  has  been  made.  The  improvement 
of  the  stage  has  been  effected  by  the  addition  of  high-class  singing, 
by  the  gradual  introduction  of  social,  political,  and  moral  topics,  and 
the  addition  of  farces.  The  entire  movement  is  one  full  of  promise 
for  the  future.  It  has  certainly  done  much  to  elevate  and  refine  the 
public  taste,  and  to  provide  room  for  the  cultivation  of  the  higher 
sentiments.  The  only  disappointing  feature  in  what  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  very  satisfactory  growth,  is  the  fact  that  ont  of  some  hun- 
dred and  fifty  authors,  whose  names  can  be  traced  from  the  published 
lists,  there  are  only  eleven  names  of  graduates  of  the  University. 
Some  of  them  are,  no  doubt,  distinguished  names,  such  as  those  of 
Messrs.  Kanitkar,  Agarkar,  Ranade,  Mahajani,  Koihatkar,  Raja- 
dhyaksh,  Wagle,  Kelkar,  Chitale,  Samant,  and  Kale;  but  these 
have,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Ranade,  mostly  devoted 
themselves  to  translation.  The  translations  of  Mr.  Parashurampant 
Godbole,  of  Mr.  V.  J.  Kirtane,  Deval,  Khare,  Kanitkar,  Kelkar,  and 
Ranade  are  highly  appreciated  by  the  public.  Among  the  writers 
of  original  dramas,  the  first  rank  is  deservedly  given  to  the  elder 
Kirtane,  who  was  late  Diwan  at  Indore  and  Naib-Diwan  at  Baroda. 
Messrs.  Ranade,  Deval,  Kirloskar,  and  Kanitkar  may  be  mentioned 
as  also  occupying  a  very  high  level.  Of  course,  judging  by  English 
standards,  our  best  performances  must  occupy  a  subordinate  place  ; 
but  it  is  not  fair  to  judge  by  this  high  standard  the  development  of 
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a  branch  of  literature  which  ban  had  as  many  decades  to  grow  here 
aa  it  has  taken  centuries  to  grow  in  England.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  divorce  between  University  education  and  the 
growth  of  original  dramatic  work  is  a  matter  which  must  cause 
serious  anxiety  to  every  one  interested  in  the  promotion  of  our 
national  literature. 

Novels. — What  has  been  observed  above  about  dramatic  works 
holds  equally  good  of  fiction,  with  this  difference  that  fiction  was 
not  altogether  unrepresented  in  our  ancient  literature.  Fiction, 
of  the  sorts  represented  by  fairy  tales,  was  known  in  the  stories  of  the 
Vetal-panchavishi,  Vikrambattishi,  Shukabahattari,  and  others.  In 
the  first  instance,  the  additions  made  were  of  a  kindred  character. 
The  Arabian  Nights'  Tales,  Hatim  Tai,  and  the  Persian  tales  are 
instances  of  these  additions.  In  the  first  fifty  years,  modern  Marathi 
fiction  had  made  just  a  commencement  with  four  or  five  works. 
During  the  last  thirty  years  a  very  large  addition  has  been  made 
representing  over  three  hundred  works,  and  of  these,  some  hundred 
and  eighty-two  have  been  specially  noticed  in  the  catalogues  and 
reports  of  the  Registrar  of  native  publications.  In  the  department 
of  fiction,  translations  have  played  a  more  important  part  than  in 
the  case  of  the  drama.  The  Sanskrit  as  well  as  the  Urdu  and  the 
Persian  languages  have  contributed  several  interesting  models,  bnt 
the  works  of  English  authors,  such  as  8ir  Walter  Scott,  Bulwer 
Lytton,  Reynolds,  Johnson,  Swift,  Defoe,  and  even  some  Italian  and 
French  authors,  Boccacio,  and  Dumas,  have  inspired  many  of  our 
writers ;  but,  after  all,  the  Marathi  works  of  fiction  have  a  character 
of  their  own.  Like  the  dramatic  works,  they  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes  :  one  being  pure  fiction,  untrammelled  by  time,  place,  or 
circumstances,  and  appealing  to  our  common  human  nature  through 
the  passion  of  love ;  and  the  other  class  is  of  the  nature  of  the 
historical  novels,  limited  by  time  and  circumstances,  and  being  in- 
tended to  represent  the  modern  conditions  of  life  in  all  their  variety  and 
confusion.  Of  the  first  kind  the  best  specimens  are  Praimabandhan 
Vichitrapuri,  Munjughosha,  Muktamala,  Mochangad,  Veshdhari  Pan. 
jabi,  Anath  Pandurang,  Narayen  Rao  and  Godavari ;  the  best  specimens 
of  the  second  class  are  furnished  by  the  writings  of  Nagesh  Rao 
Bapat,  H aria n da  Narayen  Apte.  We  may  specially  notice  Apte's  qvr 
9ty M  *ffar  ^al"  and  3U3*|tt^qi  *?[£)-,  and  Bapat's  Bajirao  Peshwa  and 
MWM?Hft  tff&t*  As  in  the  case  of  dramatic  works,  the  department  of 
fiction  has  also  not  attracted  much  attention  from  onr  graduates. 
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The  Dames  of  about  hundred  and  twenty  authors  can  be  traced  in  the 
official  list ;  and  out  of  them,  only  about  six  or  seven  appear  to  be 
University  graduates:— Messrs.  Ranade,  Kanitkar,  Agashe,  Bhide, 
Krishnarao  Madhav,  and  Gunjikar.  The  best  writers  are  those  that 
are  either  non-University  or  pre-University  men,  Mr.  Hari  Narayen 
Apte  and  Nageshrao  Bapat  are  our  most  popular  and  most  distin- 
guished novelists.  Messrs.  Halave,  Risbud,  Yogee,  Kanitkar, 
and  others  rank  high  in  their  own  places.  There  is  no  particular 
reason  why,  when  so  many  complaints  about  the  want  of  suitable 
employment  for  graduates  are  heard  on  all  side*,  there  should  be  so 
few  from  among  them  who  devote  themselves  to  literary  pursuits 
which,  in  their  own  way,  provide  occupation  or  substantial  remune- 
ration to  so  many  of  their  presumably  less  educated  fellow-country- 
men. Speaking  roughly,  the  number  of  those  who  have  edited 
ancient  works,  or  brought  out  translations,  or  composed  original 
works  in  all  branches  of  literature,  cannot  be  short  of  seven  hundred ; 
and  out  of  this  number  the  graduates  are  about  sixty  or  seventy  in 
all,  that  is,  one  to  ten.  The  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  individuals 
bo  much  as  with  the  system  under  which  they  are  brought  up. 
Their  education  is  so  exclusively  foreign  that  all  incentives  to  study, 
and  to  add  to  the  stock  of  national  literature  is,  for  the  most  part, 
entirely  wanting  ;  and  year  after  year  this  indifference  and  neglect 
are  becoming  more  pronounced.  This  is  the  mournful  conclusion 
taught  by  the  figures  which  have  been  given  above. 

General  Prose  Literature. — Prose  works  shown  in  the  reports 
under  the  head  of  Language  make  up  a  large  number — about  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  exclusive  of  school-books.  Out  of  these,  about 
fifty  hooks  deserve  a  high  place  for  their  literary  and  other  merits. 
Among  these,  we  might  mention  in  this  place  three  works  of  travel : 
one  by  Pandita  Ramabai,  another  by  Mr.  Pavagi,  and  Mr.  Bhagwat's 
translations  of  Karsandas  Mulajee's  account  of  England  and  its 
people.  These  three  works  are,  in  fact,  the  only  books  which  deserve 
notice  under  the  head  of  travels  in  the  language. 

Mr.  Bapat's  Sadvartana  (STf&r),  Mr.  Oka's  Madhumakshika 
(igHftT^f)  Rnd  Shirastedar  (ftre*foTT)>  Mr.  Nageshrao  Bnpat's 
Dadoji  ELondadev  (jpftlft  sfir?%0,  Mr.  Agarkar's  Essays  published 
by  him  in  the  Kesari  and  select  essays  in  the  Sudharak  and  in  other 
papers,  Mr.  Gole's  Brahmins  and  their  Learning,  Mr.  U.  V.  Vaidya's 
series  on  Social  Reform  and  Early-marriage.  Mr.  Nana  Pavagee's 
Bharatiya-Samrajya  (wr^C  ^Pf),  the  late  Vishnu  Shastri  Chip- 
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lunkar's  Nibandhamala  (jRpPTOrer)*  and  the  lives  of  Sanskrit  poets, 
Mr.  Barve's  Confessions  of  a  Thug,  Paadita  Ramabsi's  Streedbar- 
maniti  (qfrrf  iftft),  Mr.  Wagle'a  Bacon's  Essays,  Rajaram  Shastri 
Bhagwat's  Thoughts  on  Maratha  History  and  Maharashtradharma 
0f*TO£  *rf)'  Account  of  Dhoum  Mahabaleswar,  by  Mr.  Cdas,  Mr. 
Gadgil's  tranalation  of  the  Pleasures  of  Life,  Mr.  Balasaheb  Deva's 
translation  of  Cicero,  and  Reverend  Baba  Padamji's  SahityaShataka 
and  Yamuna-paryatana,  these  and  others  may  be  mentioned  as 
constituting  a  very  good  selection  of  prose-works  for  the  general 
reader.  The  only  heads  that  remain  to  be  mentioned  are  Religion, 
and  Travels.  Besides  the  works  on  travels  noticed  above,  there  is  a 
blank  in  our  literature  on  the  subject  which  has  not  been  filled  up 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  The  only  other  works  which  are  classed 
under  this  head  are  accounts  of  pilgrimages  to  Benares,  Rameshwar, 
and  Gokarn  Mahabaleshwar,  Ac.,  which  possess  no  literary  merits. 
As  regards  books  on  religion  no  remark  seems  to  be  necessary. 
Their  number,  no  doubt,  is  considerable,  but  they  are  fleeting 
productions  of  no  literary  value  and  full  of  superstition*  Miscellan- 
eous works  are  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  and  call  for  no  remark. 
They  include  a  large  number  of  school  books. 

The  periodicals  and  the  newspapers  deserve  a  passing  notice  in 
this  place.  As  regards  the  periodicals,  we  have  a  large  number, 
about  15  in  all,  at  present  courting  public  support.  The  moat 
notable  and  the  best  conducted  are  ftftM3MftHVK»  H*HHH*|,  4V*M^H> 
HKQ^4>  ifcffcfrftra  $W  ffafj*  %*5*  «£rftfc«,  and  .  vr^hf  *I*U*IWI 
is  edited  by  professor  Beejapurkar,  *J  1134*1  edited  by  Messrs.  Apte 
and  Parasnis,  jtr%fTT%3i  %qt  ^pTf  by  Vasudeo  Shastri  Khare  and 
WMIWK  by  Mr.  Raj  wade.  These  are  very  useful  in  giving  encour- 
agement to  young  authors,  but  their  circulation  is  very  limited. 

As  regards  newspapers  at  present  we  have  a  large  number, — about 
100 ;  three  of  them  are  daily,  and  the  rest  are  mostly  weekly.  Every 
ailla  town,  and  in  some  districts  every  talnka  town,  has  one  or  more 
newspapers.  Compared  with  the  state  of  things  as  it  obtained  thirty 
years  ago,  no  department  of  literary  activity  has  made  more  sensible 
progress  than  the  newspapers  of  this  country*  We  are  here  concern- 
ed only  with  the  literary  character  of  the  native  Press,  and  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  the  progress  [made  is  very  encouraging.  The 
best  newspapers,  some  16  in  all,  count  their  subscribersby  thousands, 
whereas  thirty  years  ago  it  was  difficult  to  secure  as  many  hundreds. 
On  the  staff  of  some  of  the  best  newspapers  literary  talent  of  a  very 
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high  order  is  engaged,  and  in  some  cases  the  editors  are  well  paid  for 
tbeir  labour.  Still  it  must  be  remarked  that  most  of  these  mof  ussil 
newspapers  are  enterprises  carried  on  for  finding  work  for  the  press 
hands  which  cannot  be  fully  engaged  otherwise  in  their  own  proper 
work,  and  the  so-called  editors  are  insufficiently  educated  and  poorly 
paid. 

We  may  conclude  this  review  with  a  brief  mention  of  a  few  female 
authors.  Pandita  Ramabai  naturally  takes  the  lead ;  Mrs.  Kasibai 
Kanitkar,  who  has  written  a  life  of  Anandibai  Joshi,  ranks  next ; 
Miss  Bhor,  the  author  of  3«<T3rtT3f,  Mrs.  Sawaskar,  Godawaribai 
Pandit  Kashibai,  Parwatibai,  and  Rukminibai  may  also  be  mentioned. 
One  lady  writer  conducted  a  journal  called  the  Aryabhagini  for  many 
years. 
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Art.  VII. — Note  on  three  Meh*  with  impression*  of  figures  and 
letters  on  these  found  at  Tagoung,  some  200  miles  above  Mandal ay 
in  Burma.    By  Dr.  H.  G.  B&andarear,  M.A.,  CLE.,  &c. 

(Communicated  July  1898.) 

Nos.  I  and  II  of  these  bricks  contain  three  figures,  the  middle  one 
sitting  in  an  attitude  of  meditation  with  the  right  hand  touching  the 
earth,  and  the  two  at  the  sides  standing.  They  are  enclosed  in 
shrines,  and  the  vacant  space  is  filled  with  representations  of  stupas. 
The  sitting  figure  represents  Buddha  and  the  two  at  the  sides  probably 
represent  his  chief  disciples  S&riputra  and  Maudgalavana  speaking 
or  lecturing.  The  third  brick  contains  only  one  figure  in  a  shrine 
which  represents  Buddha  sitting  in  a  meditative  attitude  as  in  the 
others,  and  the  vacant  space  at  the  sides  and  above  is  filled  with 
stupas,  the  two  at  the  sides  being  much  larger  than  those  above  or 
in  the  other  two  bricks.  Below  the  figures  there  are  letters  in  relief 
which  together  with  the  figures  were  impressed  on  the  clay  by  means 
of  a  matrix.  They  form  the  well-known  Buddhist  formula  iu  the 
Arya  metre.     The  following  are  transcripts  : — 

No.  I. 

5  knr  $3<*s*t  Wr*&  wro^  [ifl  Ov) 

For  the  letters  marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  read  respectively  tj,  m,  tf,  *r 
^r.  The  letters  which  are  indistinct  are  enclosed  within  rectangular 
brackets.  The  letters  which  have  dropped  out  or  are  obliterated  are 
enclosed  within  circular  brackets. 

No.  IL 

[%]  $<n  ^3<if*f  Wr  l|  trannft  *r* 

Read*,  9i.$,«T»  tft,  *,  #,  *T,  °ft  respectively  for  the  letters 
marked  1,2,  3,&c. 

No.  III. 

wit  [*t]  ■*  Sterr  ■*  *t  ft*NT 

— — ~™  •  Forwarded  by  Lieut.  A.  WJlock. 
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For  the  letters  marked  1,  2,  3,  &c,  read  respectively  ^T,%,  ^ft,  rf,  9t 

This  formula  ocean  in  Buddhistic  sculptures  discovered  in  India, 
and  it  was  often  impressed  on  clay  by  means  of  a  seal  as  in  the  numer- 
ous specimens  found  in  one  of  the  Keneri  caves  (J.  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.  VI. 
157,  PI.  VII,  a,  b,  c,  d),  at  Valabhi  (Ind.  Ant.  I,  130  ;  J.  B.  B.  R.  A. 
S.  XI,  334)  and  other  places  in  Northern  India.  It  however  mostly 
occurs  in  its  Sanskrit  form,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

As  impressed  on  the  bricks  under  notice  it  is  in  the  Pali  language. 
Here  we  have  ^\5&T  before  $?|,  and  #[^"  the  Pali  form  of  the  Sanskrit 
STJt^H  for  f|  and  a?3TC*  The  formula  gives  succinctly  Buddha's 
method  of  Salvation.  He  traced  the  misery  of  worldly  existence  to 
certain  causes  and  pointed  out  the  way  of  counteracting  or  destroying 
those  causes  and  thus  attaining  to  bliss.  The  formula  may  be  thus 
translated : — 

"The  Tathigata  explained  the  cause  of  those  matters  which  spring 
from  a  cause  and  [the  mode  of]  its  destruction.  This  was  what 
the  Great  Ascetic  taught.17 

The  form  of  the  letters  on  the  bricks  resembles  that  which  prevail- 
ed in  Northern  India  in  the  eighth  century  of  the  Christian  Era. 
The  bricks  therefore  are  not  older  than  that  century. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  one  of  the  clay  impressions  found 
at  Keneri  and  given  by  Mr.  West  in  his  article  resembles  the  figure 
and  the  stupa  ornaments  in  the  bricks  before  us  and  the  formula 
also  is  in  Pali,  except  that  we  have  JT  for  <r  in  the  fourth  word. 
There  is  also  the  verb  *re  for  *ft^c  instead  of  the  JJT^  of  the  Sanskrit 
form.  This  is  almost  a  unique  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  Pali 
formula  in  Indian  monuments.  That  we  find  it  mostly  in  Sanskrit  is 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  was  composed  or  came  into 
general  use  about  or  after  the  time  when  the  Pali  ceased  to  be  the 
sacred  language  of  Indian  Buddhism.  In  the  bricks  uuder  notice  it 
occurs  in  the  Pali  form  because  the  language  of  Buddhistic  Litera- 
ture in  Burma  has  always  been  Pall 
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Art.  VIII.— A  Preliminary  Study  of  the  Shivardi,  or  Chhatrapati 
Copper  Coins.    By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Abbott,  B.  A. 


[Read  17th  November,  1898.] 


My  interest  in  these  coins,  known  as  the  Shivarai  or  Chhatrapati 
coins,  began  with  my  discovery  of  their  neglect.  I  found  the  literature 
on  these  coins  to  be  practically  nil,  and  the  few  references  made  to  them 
not  in  every  particular  correct.  I  could  find  no  numismatists  who  had 
studied  them,  or  who  were  even  aware  that  these  coins  were  dated  or 
had  names  on  them  of  the  Maratha  kings  other  than  that  of  Shivaji. 
I  can  hardly  believe  that  the  fact  of  dates  and  names  has  escaped  the 
attention  of  every  one,  but  it  happens  that  I  have  found  no  one  aware 
of  these  dates  and  names,  not  even  the  money-changers,  who  have  been 
handling  these  coins  all  their  lives.  Finding,  therefore,  what  seemed 
as  open  field  for  original  work,  I  have  taken  up  their  study  with 
interest  and  with  some  degree  of  success. 

I  have  given  to  this  paper  the  title  of  a  "  Preliminary  Study  of  the 
Shivarai,  or  Chhatrapati,  Coins  "  for  the  reason, that  though  I  have 
carefully  examined  at  least  25,000  of  these  coins,  I  have  not  extracted 
from  them  all  the  information  they  are,  I  am  convinced,  capable  of 
yielding.  And,  moreover,  the  information  I  have  gained  has  suggested 
.  problems  I  have  not  yet  found  sufficient  data  to  solve.  And  still 
further,  every  time  I  examine  a  heap  of  new  coins,  I  find  some  new 
fact  of  date,  or  name,  or  other  marks  that  modify  my  previous  theories* 
My  purpose,  therefore,  in  presenting  the  subject  at  this  incomplete 
stage  of  my  study,  is  to  arouse  the  interest  of  numismatists  in  these 
coins,  and  take  them  out  of  the  region  of  absolute  neglect.  To  those 
whose  interest  is  excited,  it  will,  moreover,  be  helpful  to  take  up  the 
subject  at  a  point  where  considerable  information  has  been  gained. 
Over  a  large  part  of  the  Deccan,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  Konkan, 
these  coins  are  still  current  in  the  bazars,  and  hence  are  easily  acces- 
sible for  study. 

As  my  object  is  two-fold,  namely,  to  give^rsf,  the  results  of  my 
study,  and,  secondly,  to  be  helpful  to  those  who  may  follow  me  in  the 
investigation  of  these  coins,  I  have  added  to  this  paper  references  of 
.many  kinds,  with  full  quotations  from  books  that  might  not  be  easil  / 
accessible,  and  other  material  such  as  chronological  tables,  eras,  and 
a  list  of  the  Maratha  kings. 
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At  the  very  beginning  of  this  paper  1  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  further  discoveries  may  modify  what  I  have  with  more  or  lesa 
certainty  advanced.  Theories  which  rest  on  single  coins,  for  exam- 
ple, and  those  not  always  perfect,  need  more  confirmation  from 
farther  discoveries. 

The  Literature  on  the  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper  Chhatrapati  Coi*$. 

The  few  references  in  scientific  Journals  to  the  coins  of  thfe 
Maratha  kings,  which  1  have  been  able  to  find,  are  as  follows  :— 

1.  Marsden's  Ncrmismata  OrientaKa,  edition  of  1823.  Plate 
XLVII.,  No.  1068,  gives  a  facsimile  of  one  of  tlzege  coins.  On  pag* 
734  a  description  of  the  coin  is  giren.  After  speaking  of  Some  other 
coins  M arsden  adds : — 

41  These  were  given  to  me  hy  Lord  Valentia  (Moontnorris),  and  ** 
the  same  time  a  third,  of  copper,  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the 
tains  of  the  city  of  Kanauj,  and  supposed  to  have  been  struck  by  tbfe 
Raja  who  founded  Delhi.  Its  inscription,  occupying  both  sides, 
expresses  the  name  of  iffrnrffitr*  Sri  Raja  Sim  OTTft  Ohhatr&pati, 
which  1  am  unable  to  identify  in  any  list." 

Thdugh  Marsden  was  thus  entirety  mistaken  as  to  the  author  of 
the  coin,  his  reference  is  incidentally  valuable,  in  that  the  fact  of  its 
being  dug  up  in  the  ruins  of  Kanauj  before  1823  is  corroborating 
evidence  regarding  the  age  of  that  particular  mintage. 

2.  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson,  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle,  Vol.  XVI0. 
old  series,  page  181,  in  speaking  of  the  silver  liarins  of  Sultan  AH 
Adil  Shah,  says  :— 

"The  date  of  '  Chardin's  Travels  in  Persia '  corresponds  nearly  with 
that  of  the  Ali  Adil  Shahi  coin,  of  1667-1674  ;  at  which  period 
'the  coinage  of  Larins  had  ceased  in  Lar,  but  had  been  taken  up  hy 
the  Bijapur  princes.  He  mentions  the  Larin  being  in  use  in  his  day 
in  the  Galf  of  Cambay  as  money  of  account ;  but  he  might  have  gone 
further,  and  stated  that  it  was  still  the  chief  currency  of  the-  Malabar 
coast.  In  fact,  it  continued  to  be  so  for  a  much  longer  period*  fcs 
Mr.  Coles  mentions  a  document  amongst  the  records  of  the  colletito- 
Vate,  in  which  notice  is  giveh  by  the  Government  of  Satara  to  the 
authorities  of  a  place  termed  Kharapatam  of  a  grant  of  land  of  the 
value  of  200  Dhobol  Larins,  which  is  dated  A.  D.  1711.  The 
fabrication  of  the  money,  extensively  adopted  by  the  last  Bijapur 
Kings,  was  therefore  continued  by  Stvaji,  the  founder  of  tko 
Mahratta  principality,  and  his  successors." 
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3.  0*  Codringtoa,  M.  D.,  in  describing  the  coias  in  the  Museum 
*f  this  Society  (see  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.  Journal,  page  $7,  Vol.  XVIIi.), 
remarks  in  connection  with  the  Adil  Shahi  silver  larines: — 

*'  I  would  also  pole  that  no  silver  coins  of  Sivaji  are  knowa 
though  we  are  told  that  he  did  strike  silver  coins  (see  Grant  Duff 
and  Bombay  Gazetteer),  and  Prof.  Wilson,  in  his  article  above  ref fined 
to  (Numismatic  Chronicle,  XVI.,  page  179)  shows  that  in  all  proba- 
bility the  Latin  was  adopted  by  him  also.  I  have,  therefore,  long 
looked  for  some  Larina  with  Nagri  letters,  or  Sivaji* a  name,  on  them, 
for  it  seems  unlikely  that  &  ruler  oi  his  character  would  have  been 
content  to  issue  coins  bearing  merely  a  part  of  a  Persian  inscription, 
or  one  having  the  name  of  the  Bijapur  King,  without  his  own  name, 
also,  or,  at  any  rate  some  sign  of  his  Maratha  raj.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  have  this  in  view  in  examining  Larins  found  in  the 
Kankan  or  Deccao.     The  Satara  Qhhatrapati  pice  is  well  known." 

4.  Indian  Antiquary,  1896,  Vol.  XXV.,  page  319  and  Plate  J., 
No.  14. — "  Miscellaneous  coins  of  Southern  India,"  by  Dr.  E. 
Hultzsch,  with  facsimiles.  In  describing  this  coin  Dr.  Hultzsch  says  :— 

"This  very  common  coin  was  already  published  by  Marsden, 
Nuroismata  Orkntalia,  Plate  XLV1L,  No.  1068.  It  is  here  figured 
again  in  order  to  show  its  connection  with  the  fannm  No.  13, x  The 
title  Ghbatrapati,  'lord  of  the  parasol/  was  borne  by  the  Mahratta. 
Kings  of  Satara,  see  Dr.  Codrington's  paper  on  the  seals  of  the  late 
Satara  Kingdom,  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.,  Journal,  Vol.  XVI.,  page  126  ff. 
Hence  the  coins  No.  13  and  No.  14  may  be  ascribed  to  the  first 
Mahratta  King  Sivaji  (A.  P.  1674-1680)." 


1  This  gold  fanam   in  Hate   I,   Ko.   17,   Ind.   Ant.,  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  319, 
Dr.  Hultzsch,  describes  as  6}  grains  in  weight,  with  the  inscription. 
Obv.        «3fr         Sri.  Rev.       |rwr       Chhetra. 

*TWT       Baja.  wft        Pati. 

and  adds  that  «this  coin  was  first  noticed  in  Captain  TufnelVs  *  Hints  to  Coin 
Collectors  in  Southern  India,"  p.  79,  from  information  supplied  by  myself.*1 

In  a  note  Dr.  Hultzsch  *ays  in  regard  to  the  spelling  of  yati  "  another  speci- 
men reads  pati  instead  of  pati.*'  It  appears  therefore  that  the  gold  f anams  shew 
the  same  peculiarity  of  spelling  as  the  copper  coins. 

Dr.  Hnltzsch  reads  Chketrapati  in  the  text,  and  corrects  It  to  Chhatrapati  in  his 
note,  but  comparison  with  copper  coins  show  that  what  Dr.  Hultzsch  mistook 
tot  a  matrJL  over  the  &  is  merely  a  symbol  or  conventional  mark,  and  so  should 
pe  read  in  the  text  Chhatrapati  not  Ohhetrapati.  I  have  speoimens  in  whiob 
that  mark  is  placed  anywhere  from  well  to  the  left  of  the  point  where  the 
m&trd  would  naturally  touch  the  ST,  to  a  point  over  the^T. 
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Historical  References  to  the  ChKatrapati  Coins. 

1.  In  Grant  Duff's  History  of  the  Maratbas,  page  200,  the  following 
reference  mentions  the  first  attempt  at  coining  by  8hivaji,  the  founder 
of  the  Maratha  Dynasty,  when  on  a  visit  to  bis  hill  fort  of  Raigad  in 
A.  D.  1664  :— 

"  He  spent  some  months  revising  and  arranging  the  departments  and 
affairs  of  bis  government,  assisted  by  his  principal  officers,  and  on  this 
occasion  first  assumed  the  title  of  Raja,  and  struck  coins  in  his  own  name." 

Qrant  Duff  in  writing  of  the  year  1674,  ten  years  later  (page  263), 
says  :  "  Shivaji,  who  had  long  struck  coins,  and  styled  himself  Raja, 
and  Maharaja,  was  at  this  time  consulting  many  learned  Brahmins 
on  tbe  propriety  of  declaring  his  independence,  assuming  ensigns 
of  royalty,  and  establishing  an  era  from  tbe  day  of  bis  ascending  tbe 
throne." 

Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of  June  A,  D.  1674,  Shivaji  was  again 
in  more  formal  manner  placed  on  tbe  throne,  assuming  the  title 
Eshatriya  Eulavatamsa  Sbrt  Raja  Siva  Chhatrapati.  Tbe  latter  part 
of  this  title,  Chhatrapatiy  appears  on  all  the  coins  without  exception. 

2.  In  Thomas  McCudden's  "  Oriental  Eras,"  1846,  page  x  vj„  some 
doubt  is  thrown  on  whether  Shivaji  did  coin  in  1664.  He  assumes 
some  typographical  error  to  account  for  Grant  Duffs  assertion  that 
Shivaji  assumed  tbe  title  of  Raja  in  1664  and  coined  in  his  own  name. 

As,  however,  Grant  DnfFs  statement  is  doubtless  correct,  one  of 
tbe  problems  will  be  to  determine  what  coins  were  issued  by  Shivaji 
between  1664  and  1674. 

3.  If  the  original  documents  of  the  Maratha  kings  and  Peshwas 
were  published  much  light  would  undoubtedly  be  thrown  on  these  coins, 
for  amongst  the  orders  issued  by  them  are  those  regulating  the  coinage. 

Through  tbe  courtesy  of  the  Hon.  Justice  Ranade  I  have  been 
shown  translations  of  several  orders  given  by  Bajirao  Peshwa,  which 
throw  light  on  tbe  right  of  coining.  There  was  no  central  mint,  and 
tbe  right  of  coining  was  given  to  coppersmiths  and  others  in  various 
parts  of  tbe  kingdom,  such  as  Nasik,  Nagotna  and  Revadanda, 
under  certain  rules  as  to  weight  and  quality  of  the  metal.  These 
orders  say  nothing  as  to  the  inscription  to  be  stamped  on  tbe 
coin,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  this  was  not  left  to  tbe  choice  of 
the  coiner,  and  orders  on  this  point  may  yet  be  found.  A  careful 
search  into  extant  historical  material  is  likely  to  yield  information 
most  valuable  in  settling  many  questions  that  arise  as  to  time  and 
place  of  the  coinago. 
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The  fact  that  the  practice  of  the  Maratha  kings  in  regard  to  coin- 
age was  not  that  of  haying  a  centra]  mint,  and  reserving  the  right  of 
coining,  but  that  of  giving  a  licence  to  those  who  chose  to  coin  ac- 
cording to  prescribed  roles,  explains  many  eccentricities  to  be  observ- 
ed in  the  Chhatrapati  coins,  as  for  example  the  great  difference 
in  workmanship,  from  the  clear  cut,  neat  looking  inscription  to  the 
most  slovenly  and  scrawly. 

It  seems  to  me  clear  from  the  study  of  the  coins,  that  there  must 
have  been  some  Government  order  as  to  the  inscription  to  be  used, 
for  notwithstanding  diversity  in  details,  there  is  evidence  of  unity 
of  design.  Old  letters,  daftars,  bakhars  and  the  like  will,  I  am 
sure,  throw  much  light  on  the  subject,  so  as  to  make  the  chronological 
arrangement  of  these  coins  certain  within  well  defined  limits. 

The  question  as  to  what  States  coined  needs  also  to  be  settled  by 
original  documents.  Did  States  tributary  to  Satara  and  Kolhapur 
issue  coins  of  the  Chhatrapati  type.  If  they  did,  it  is  fairly  evident 
that  all  followed  a  common  type.  Dates,  names,  ornamentation , 
form  and  size  of  the  letters  differ,  but  the  type  is  one. 
The  Eras  used  by  the  Maratkas. 

In  Grant  Duff's  History  of  the  Marathas,  page  55,  1st  Edition,  the 
following  note  occurs  regarding  the  eras  current  among  the  Mara- 
thas:— 

"  There  are  at  present  four  eras  used  in  the  Maratha  country, 
besides  the  Christian,  vi*.,  1.  The  Shalivahan  ;  2.  The  Soorsun 
or  Arabic  year  ;  3.  The  Fasli  year  ;  and,  4.  The  Raj  Abhishek, 
or  from  the  date  of  Shivaji's  ascending  the  throne." 

"  The  Soorsun  and  Fasli  eras  are  merely  solar  years,  setting  out 
with  the  date  of  the  year  of  the  Hijri  when  they  commenced,  but 
without  making  allowance  in  future  reckoning  for  the  difference 
between  the  solar  and  lunar  years,  by  which  means  they  differ 
rather  more  than  three  years  every  century.  Both  the  Soorsun  and 
Fasli  are  called  Mirg,  or  the  husbandman's  year,  from  their  com- 
mencing at  the  season  when  the  fields  begin  to  be  sown." 

"  The  Soorsun  was  introduced  on  the  Mirg  in  Hijri  745,  which 
corresponds  with  A.  D.  1344-45,  and  hence  it  would  appear  that  it 
mnst  have  originated  with  Mahommed  Tugluk  Shah." 

2.     Cunningham's  book  of  Indian  Eras,  page  82,  says: — 

"  There  is  also  a  Fasli  era  in  the  Deccan,  which  was  established  by 
Shah  Jshan  in  A.  D.  1636,  or  H.  1046.  The  beginning  of  the  year 
has  been  fixed  by  the  Madras  Government  to  the  12th  of  July/1 
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3.  Thomas  McCudden,  Oriental  Eras,  page  xiv,  says: — 
"  Fatli  is  taken  from  the  seas  m  of  harvest.  It  commence*  frost 
the  month  oi  Jane*  and  it  is  otherwise  called  MrigaiL  It  is  supposed 
to  date  ite  origin  from  the  Emperor  Akhar's  accession  to  the  throne. 
The  era  is  supposed  to  commence  from  the  year  1591  A.  D.,  hot 
nothing  decided  can  he  ascertained  aa  to  the  circumstances  connected 
with  its  origin,  as  it  is  enveloped  in  some  obscurity ;  bat  Great 
Doff,  in  hit  History  of  the  Marathas*  states  that  the  era  of  the 
Decean  owes  its  origin  to  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan,  who  after  bringing 
hia  wars  to  a  dose  in  1636,  made  a  -settlement  of  the  country,  and 
introduced  the  revenue  system  of  Tudor  Mul,  the  able  and  celebrated 
miniiter  of  the  Emperor  Akbar." 

4  To  the  above  list  of  four  eras  there  should,  I  think,  be  added  a 
fifth  which  I  shall  call  the  Kolhapur  era.  The  existence  of  this  era 
is  a  discovery  I  have  just  made,  (which  I  advance  with  some  diffidence, 
however),  through  the  fortunate  finding  of  a  coin  on  which  there  seem 
to  be  dates  in  two  eras— one  in  Marathi  numerals,  the  other  in  Arable. 
The  coin  is  not  quite  perfect,  hence  there  is  an  element  of  doubt.  No 
mention  of  this  Kolh&pur  era  is  to  be  found  in  any  historical 
reference  known  to  me,  nor  in  any  book  on  eras.  Assuming,  however, 
that  my  supposition  is  correct,  the  era  dates  from  the  independence 
of  the  Kolhapur  branch  from  the  Satara  State  in  A.  D,  1709,  and 
is  measured  in  Hijri  years.  Coins  with  this  era  that  I  have  thus  far 
found  all  fall  in  the  reign  of  Shivaji  III.,  of  Kolhapur,  hence 
I  cannot  yet  say  whether  other  princes  of  Kolhapur  used  this  era. 

Eras  of  the  Chhatrapati  Coins. 

I  have  thus  far  found  coins  which  seems  to  be  dated  in  three  eras, 
and  in  possibly  .a  fourth. 

1 .  The  Abhiahek,  era,  in  Marathi  numerals. 

2.  The  possible  Kolhapur  era  in  Arabic  numerals,  which  I  have 
conjecturally  advanced  as  a  discovery  due  to  these  coins.  If  my 
conjecture  is  correct  it  begins  with  1709,  and  is  measured  in  Hijri 
years.. 

3.  The  Sursan  era.  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  with  the  independent 
evidence  of  the  coins  as  between  the  Fasli  and  Sursan,  but  the 
weight  of  evidence  is,  I  think,  in  favor  of  the  Sursan. 

4.  I  have  a  coin  with  a  date  18,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  nnmerals  consists  of  these  two  figures  only.  This  might  be 
Abhiahek,  18,  or  as  an  alternative  Samvat,  18  **  t,  e.9  this  might 
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indicate  a  date  anywhere  between  S.  1800  and  S.  1896,  A.  D.  2743- 
1639,  at  which  latter  date  the  Kolhapnr  mints  were  closed. 

Table  of  Ercu. 
I  give  below  a  table  of  the  different  eras  that  tnay  be  helpful  in 
determining  the  eras  of  such  dated  coios  as  may  be  found.  The 
Christian,  Fasli,  Sursan,  Hijri,  Shalivahan,  Saravat,  Abhishek  and 
the  conjectural  Kolhapnr  era,  from  A.  D.  1664,  the  date  of  Shivaji's 
supposed  first  date  of  coining  until  1857. 


Christian 
A.  D. 

Fasli. 

4 

finrsan. 

Hijri. 

Bhaliva- 
han. 

Vikram 
Samrat. 

Abhishek  Conjectural 
era  of      Kolhapnr 
6hivaji.          era. 

1664 

1074 

1065 

1075 

1586 

1721 

1665 

1075 

1066 

1(76 

1587 

1722 

1666 

1076 

1067 

1077 

1588 

1723 

1667 

1077 

1068 

1078 

1589 

1724 

1668 

1078 

1069 

1079 

15S0 

1725 

1669 

1079 

1070 

1080 

1591 

1726 

1670 

1080 

1071 

1081 

1592 

1727 

1671 

1081 

1072 

1082 

1593 

1728 

1672 

1082 

1073 

1083 

1594 

1729 

1673 

1083 

1074 

1084 

1595 

1730 

1674 

1084 

1075 

1085 

1596 

1731 

1 

1675 

1085 

1076 

1086 

1597 

1732 

2 

1676 

1086 

1077 

1087 

1598 

1733 

3 

1677 

1087 

1078 

10*8 

1599 

1734 

4 

1678 

1088 

1079 

1089 

1600 

1735 

5 

1679 

1089 

1080 

1090 

1601 

1736 

6 

1680 

1090 

1081 

1091 

1602 

1737 
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The  Currency  of  the  Coin. 

The  coin  of  the  Maratha  kings  is  popularly  known  as  the 
Chhatrapati  or  Shivarai,  and  is  to  be  met  with  as  current  coin  in  the 
large  cities  and  towns  of  this  Presidency,  as  Poona,  Ahmednagar, 
Sholapur,  Satara,  Nasik,  and  in  the  Konkan. 

The  following  interesting  note  occurs  in  the  Bombay  Gazetteer  for 
Poona,  Part  II. ,  page  107  :— 

"  Old  copper  coins  called  Chhatrapatis  also  called  Shivrats,  as  the 
coin  of  Raja  Shivaji,  worth  about  a  quarter  of  an  anna,  are  also 
current*  The  Chhatrapati  contains  136  grains  troy  (|  tola)  of  pure 
copper,  or  45  grains  troy  (J  tola)  more  than  the  current  quarter  anna 
piece.  Still  it  sells  for  less,  as  one  or  two  pieces  have  to  be  added  in 
every  rupee.  The  coinage  of  the  Chhatrapati  or  Shivarai  was  stopped 
immediately  after  the  beginning  of  British  rule.  But  about  thirty 
years  ago3  large  quantities  of  a  counterfeit  coin  with  an  alloy  of  zinc 
were  secretly  coined  and  circulated  in  the  markets  near  Junnar  and 
Ahmednagar.  Though  gradually  disappearing  these  false  Shivarais 
are  still  in  use,  and  are  so  close  a  copy  of  the  real  Shivarai  that  only 
an  expert  can  tell  them  from  each  other." 

Data  for  General  Analysis. 
The  problem  before  the  Numismatist  is  of  course  to  arrange  these 
coins  in  the  chronological  order  of  their  issue,  and  according  to  the 
States  that  issued  them.   The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  doing  so  consist 
in  the  following  reasons : — 

1.  Comparatively  few  are  dated. 

2.  Comparatively  few  have  a  name  stamped  upon  them,  owing  to 
the  die  having  been  much  larger  than  the  coin.  The  name  was 
farthest  from  the  centre  of  the  die,  hence  usually  failed  to  appear  on 
the  coin . 

3.  The  same  name  was  common  to  many  of  the  Maratha  kings  ; 
hence  of  the  two  Shivajis  of  Satara,  and  two  of  Kolhapur,  the  two 
Shahus  of  Satara,  &c,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  king  was 
intended,  even  though  the  name  may  be  plain. 

4.  Considering  the  loose  way  in  which  coins  were  issued,  it  can 
hardly  be  assumed,  without  additional  proof,  that  the  dies  were 
changed  with  each  reign.  The  same  die  or  its  copies  may  have 
descended  without  radical  change  in  the  hands  of  those  who  bought 
the  right  to  coin. 

»  About  1866. 
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5.     The   system  of   the  Marathas   made  conterfeiting   easy,  and 

without  more  knowledge  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the 

counterfeit. 

On  the  other  hand  we  are  helped  in  analysing  them — 

1*     By  the  dates.—- 1  am  constantly  finding  new  dates,  and  if  the 

search  is  kept  up,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  regarding  the  dated 

series. 

2.  By  the  names. — I  have  found  three  names  on  these  coins, 
namely,  Shiva ji,  Ram  Raja  and  Shabu,  and  perhaps  a  fourth,  ^fftf. 
And  as  I  have  found  a  coin  with  Shahu's  name,  with  also  the  date 
1234,  and  tffa  with  the  date  97  of  the  conjectural  Kolhapur  era, 
there  is  a  good  basis  to  start  from  io  the  comparing  of  the  dateless 
named  coins,  with  the  nameless  dated  coins. 

3.  Although  the  coins  present  a  very  great  variety  in  the  minute 
details,  they  all  follow  a  certain  type.  It  remains  to  trace  the 
development  from  the  original  coin  of  Shivaji,  the  Pounder,  in  A.  D. 
1664  to  the  closing  of  the  mints  by  the  British,  by  means  of  those 
variations  in  the  form  of  letters  and  symbols  which  clearly  show  a 
development  from  an  older  copy. 

In  my  study  of  these  coirs,  I  have  examined  about  25,000.  Every 
coin  with  any  peculiarity  I  have  preserved,  so  that  by  comparison  of 
the  number  of  any  particular  kind  of  coin  with  the  number  examined, 
I  have  a  fairly  accurate  measure  of  the  rarity  of  any  particular  coin. 
I  have  drawn  up  a  table  (page  21)  which  will  shew  at  a  glance  the 
rarity  of  each  coin. 

The  Die. 

I  am  not  aware  of  the  present  existence  of  any  of  the  dies  formerly 
used.     It  would  be  interesting  if  such  could  be  found. 

From  the  coins  the  following  particulars  regarding  the  dies  may  be 
obtained: — 

1.  Some  were  cut  with  great  neatness,  making  coins  with  clear, 
sharp  cut  inscriptions. 

2.  Others  were  cut  in  a  very  slovenly  way,  indicating  lack  of  skill 
and  carefulness. 

3.  Some  dies  were  so  cut  as  to  reverse  all  the  letters  on  the  coins, 
or  in  other  cases  one  or  two  letters.  Whether  this  was  through 
carelessness,  or  purposely  done  through  some  superstitious  idea,  I  have 
no  evidence  to  determine.  Major  Codrington  in  his  paper  on  the 
"  Seals  of  the  late  Satara  Kingdom  "  (B.  Br.  R.  A.  S.  Vol.  XVI.,  page 
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135)  describes  the  seal  of  Narayanr&o  Ballal,  Chief  Mini-ter  to  IUj& 
Ram,  in  which  the  Gnal  9f  of  the  inscription  is  reversed,  and  adds:  — 
"  There  is  a  story  about  this,  via,  : — The  seal  was  brought  by  the 
maker  of  it  into  tho  R&ja's  piesence,  and  an  impression  made  of  it 
on  paper,  when  this  error  was  discovered.  Bnt  as  the  letter  */ 
represents  adversity,  it  was  allowed  to  remain  reverted,  and  thus 
express  prosperity." 

As  some  of  these  reversed  coins  are  welF  made,  I  think  it  is  not  an 
unlikely  presumption  that  the  dies  were  purposely  so  made,  with 
some  superstitious  idea. 

Method  of  Coining* 

The  Bombay  Gazetteer  on  Nasik,  page  489;  gives  a  description  of 
how  coins  were  made  at  the  Obai  dor  nint,wfeich  was  closed  in  183 J. 

"  A  certain  quantity  of  silver  of  the  requited  test  was  hamied  over 
to  each  man  who  divided  it  into  small  pieces,  rounded  and  weighed 
them,  greater  care  being  taken  that  the  weights  should  be  accurate 
than  that  the  size  should  be  uniform.  For  this  purpote  scales  and 
weights  were  given  to  each  of  the  400  workmen,  and  the  manager 
examined  tbern  every  week.  When  the  workmen  were  satisfied  with 
the  weight  of  the  piecer  they  were  forwarded  to  the  manager  who  sent 
them  to  be  stamped  In  stamping  the  rupee  an  instrument  like  an 
anvil  was  used.  It  had  a  l.ole  in  the  middle  with  letters  inscribed  on 
it.  Piece  after  piece  was  thrown  into  the  hole,  the  seal  was  held  on  it 
by  a  workman  called  batekari,  and  a  third  man  gave  a  blow  with  a 
six  pound  hammer.  Three  men  were  able  to  strike  2,000  pieces  an 
hour,  or  20,000  in  a  working  day  of  ten  hours.  As  the  seal  was  a 
little  larger  than  the  piece,  all  the  letters  were  seldom  inscribed.  Gold 
and  copper  coins  were  also  made  in  the  mint,  bnt  the  copper  coins 
had  a  different  seal.'1 

Inscription  and  Symbol*. 

The  usual  inscription  occupies  three  lines  on  the  obverse,  and  two 
on  the  reverse. 

For  example, 
*  -r. 

Ob.  <nir  E»t.  22 
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The  variations  of  these  inscription!  are — 
1.     In  the  place  of  *ft. — 

a.     ^ft  with  a  date  following* 
6.  •  *ft  After  the  date. 

c.  *ft  dividing  the  date. 

d.  The  word  OF^  in  Modi  letters,  with  a  date. 

2.  In  the  case  of  Ram  Raja's  coins,  his  name  appears  after  and  on 

the  same  line  as  the  word  Shri.    -JjL*    Otherwise  in  these  coins  the 

name  invariably  underlies  the  word  fnff* 

3.  Some  coins  omit  the   name.     The  place  for  the  name  being 
taken  by  the  conventional  mark    • :  || :  •       Plate  II,  22. 

4.  The  form  of  the  letter  *  is  the  older  one.    On  a    single  coin 
only  have  I  fonnd  the  modern  form  of  ^. 

5.  The  reverse  is  always  the  same,  viz.  $?•  qft.  but  with  variations 
as  to  the  spelling  of  jtati. 

6.  The  spelling  of  the  words  faw  and  qfa  gives  the  following  8 
variations,  instance  of  all  of  which  I  possess — 

1.  Ob.  *ft  *nrr  fa?  R. 

2.  „  ift  *r*r  fa*  ,» 

3.  „    ^ft  *TWT  #?    » 

4  »  *fi  *nrr  ffi?  ,> 

5.  ,,  ^r  ffwr  fa?  »» 

6  „  Mt  cnrr  fa?r » 

7.  „  tfr  *ror  *ft?  „ 

Also— 

*&  *ro  *nrr  ot  <tf*r  Plate  I  No.  13. 
^ft  *r?  *r*rr  if?  <nft 

The  date  appears  variously — 

1.  In  Marathi  numerals,  in  conjunction  with  either  nft  {$*[ot 

2.  In  Arabic  numerals  following  the  word  (3^  or  *fr 

SymboU. 

There  are  many  symbols  on  these  coins,  the  meaning  of  many  of 
which  can  be  easily  recognized,  others  are  of  doubtful  significance. 

1.  ©  the  sun,  \j  the  moon,  indicating  long  duration.  These 
are  sometimes  on  either  side  of  the  ^ft,  or  on  the  Reverse  above  the 
word  9?.    Plate  II,  No.  19. 


ot  <rf*r  PI 

ate  I. 

No.    1 

sw  <nft 

>» 

2 

8?"  ?fa 

»» 

»«• 

ot  <nft 

>» 

4 

w?  <iRr 

t» 

5 

u?  ?ift 

ft 

6 

^?  <ifa 

» 

7 

or?  <rt? 

»> 

8 
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2.  A  mark  (mistaken  by  Dr.  Hultzsch  for  a  irprf  see  Ind.  Ant., 
VoL  XXV,  p.  319)  is  usually  found  over  the  gr,  but  is  found  on  one 
coin  over  the  q.  I  do  not  know  its  meaning.     See  my  Note  page  III. 

3.  {§?,  a  cluster  of  seven  dots.     Plate  II,  No.  30. 

4.  Following  the  &W  there  is  usually  found  the  representation  of 
a  leaf,  or  tree.  Perhaps  this  may  be  the  Shami  leaf,  offered  to 
Ganpati,  to  which  it  bears  a  resemblance.     Plate  I,  13  and  II,  28. 

5.  After  the  HfT  there  is  a  triple  leaf,  which  I  conjecture  to 
be  the  bel  leaf,  sacred  to  Shiva.  Its  shape  slightly  varies  in  different 
coins.     Plate  II.,  37. 

6.  Other  symbols  are  to  be  occasionally  noticed,  such  as  a 
sword,  and  many  conventional  mark?,  and  variously  arranged 
dots. 

7.  The  coins  commonly  have  two  parallel  horizontal  lines  between 
the  words  *ft  and  fTTT-  A  smaller  number  have  a  single  horizontal 
line,  and  are  I  think  the  older.  Plate  I.,  1  coins  with  the  name  *rpj 
have  two  horizontal  lines  between  *fHT  and  ^TH"  Plate  I.,  9. 

All  these  variations  therefore  in  the  wording  and  spelling  of  the 
inscriptions,  differences  in  dates  and  names,  symbols,  and  variations 
in  the  form  of  letters,  provide  material  for  that  analysis  which  should 
result  in  determining  the  approximate  date  of  every  coin. 

Analysis  in  Detail. 

In  the  following  description  of  these  coins,  I  have  analyzed  them 
according  to  their  distinguishing  characteristics.  I  have  not  attempted 
the  task  of  chronological  arrangement,  except  where  it  is  evident  from 
dates  and  names.  This  cannot  be  satisfactorily  done  until  more  facts 
have  been  discovered. 

Inscription  with  name  but  without  date — 

1.     Ob.  >sft  tfsrr  fa*.  R.  ^r  <Tfir.  See  Plate  I.  No.  1. 

This  particular  coin  I  conjecture  to  be  the  coin  of  Shivaji,  the 
Founder.     The  line  of  my  argument  is  as  follows :  — 

1.  Its  resemblance  to  the  gold  fanam  described  by  Dr.  Hultzsch. 
Ind.  Ant.,  Vol.  XXV.  p.  319. 

2.  It  is  the  only  coin  1  have  found  where  the  die  and  coin  agreed 
in  size,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  when  Shivaji  first  issued  coin  he 
would  arrange  to  have  the  whole  inscription  appear. 

3.  All  the  dated  coins  I  have  found,  which  range  from  Sursan? 
1231  to  1240,  have  two  horizontal  lines  between  the  words  ift  and 
tPOT  while  No.  1  has  but  one  line,  I  think  the  double  line  indicates 
a  later  fashion. 
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4*  Marsden  in  his  Numismata  Orientals,  printed  in  1823,  describes 
an  almost  identical  coin,  and  says  it  had  been  dag  up  in  the  ruins  of 
Kananj.    This  corroborates  the  idea  of  its  greater  age. 

5.  There  is  a  little  mark  oyer  the  gr  like  a  mdtr&%  which 
appears  as  a  long  mark  in  the  undoubted  later  coins,  through  a  pro- 
bably gradual  development, 

2.  iff    tnir  fa*     R.  OT  <nft     Plate  I.  No.  2 

4.  *ft  *nrr  ^    Rot#.  „  4 

5.  ^  *mr  fa*   R.  ot  <rfa.  „  5 

6.  *fr  tnrr  fa*r   R.  ot  <nft.  „  6 

7.  *ft  *nrr  #i   R.^#.  »  7 

8.  ^  *r*r  «ft*   R.  ot  <rcft.  8 

To  what  Shivaji  these  latter  belong  I  cannot  say. 
2.     Cbsnt  wttfA  /fo  inscription. 

I  have  three  coins  on  which  the  name  appears  to  be  ^TTT.  This 
coin  may  perhaps  belong  to  Shahu  I.  This  was  the  name  given 
to  Shivaji,  the  grandson  of  Shivaji  the  Founder,  by  Aurangzeb, 
who  called  the  great  Shivaji  fa?nft  <*?nr>  (robber)  and  his  grandson 
fa*nft  *OT  (Shivaji  the  Honest).  This  name  Shivaji  chose  to  retain, 
and  with  difference  of  pronunciation  ot*>  *rnr,  or  *"*£  ne  *8  known 
in  the  list  of  the  kings  as  Shahu  I. — Grant  Duff,  H.  M.  page  413. 

A  few  more  specimens  of  this  special  coin  are  necessary  to  prove 
the  name.  Should  I  be  correct  in  my  surmise,  it  would  belong  to 
Shau  I.,  of  Satara,  A.  D.  1708—1749. 

There  is  a  coin  of  which  I  have  found  20  specimens,  which  looks 
as  though  it  were  intended  to  be  read  both  tffa  and  *m>  That  is 
to  say,  it  is  exceptional  in  having  a  double  headline  over  the  name. 
At  first  reading  it  would  be  taken  for  ?&r*>  but  for  a  small  velanri 
above  the  upper  headline.  I  suggest  it  as  a  possibility  that  his  true 
name  being  Shivaji,  and  his  assumed  name  CT?»  he  so  inscribed 
some  of  his  coins  as  to  make  both  readings  possible.  Of  course 
this  is  a  mere  conjecture.     Plate  I.     10. 

3.  Coins  with  the  name  of  Ram  Rdjd.  These  coins  are  rare. 
I  have  found  only  43  out  of  25,000  coins  examined.  They  are  all 
well  worn,  and  it  requires  several  specimens  to  become  sure  of  the 
name.  The  letters  of  the  reverse  are  more  distinct  than  the  obverse, 
and  show  that  all  his  coins  are  close  copies  of  his  original  one.    Coins 
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with  *r  perfectly  clear  are  very  rare,  6  out  of  25,000,    With  *|  clear 
6  out  of  25,000.     With  both  Cf  and  with  w  clear  1  out  of  25,000. 
The  inscriptions  are — 

1.  ift  *nr  enrr  «*w  iftr  See  Plate  1, 11, 12,  is. 

2.  iff  m  mi  ot  «nfr 

This  series  shews  the  common  variation  in  the  spelling  of  the 
word  <rflr. 

In  these  coins  the  name  ^pr  is  on  the  same  line  as  the  4fr, 

f-t  which  is  exceptional.  In  all  the  other  coins  the  name  appears 

below  the  word  tnfr . 

I  have  not  a  sufficient  number  of  this  series  of  such  distinctness 
as  to  determine  the  full  impression  of  the  die.  One  coin  shows 
a  ring  of  dots  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse 
the  Samri?    symbol. 

I  presume  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  series  belongs  to  Ram 
Raja  A.  D.  1749—1777  of  the  Satara  branch,  still  it  might  belong 
to  Raja  Ram  (1689—1700). 

4.     Coins  with  Name  and  Date  in  Arabic  Numerals. 

Name  Shivaji,  and  Arabic  numerals. 

*ft  iv.  tnrr  fa*  er^rfir.  Plate  I,  Nos.  14, 15  and  16. 

This  coin  is  rare.  Out  of  25,000  Chbatrapati  coins  I  have 
examined  I  have  found  only  28.  The  date  looks  at  first  sight  like  a 
three  figured  numeral,  but  the  complete  specimens  resolve  the  last 
figure  into  a  mere  symbol,  leaving  97  as  the  date. 

Where  the  first  line  is  not  stamped  the  coin  is  still  recognisable  by  the 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  dots  in  the  jr.  Plate  I.  16.  I  have  8  speci- 
mens with  the  date  61  in  Arabic  numerals  with  name  as  yet  unknown. 

These  coins  with  date  in  Arabic  numerals,  proved  a  problem 
difficult  for  solution  until  the  discovery  already  referred  to,  of  a  coin 
with  both  123  in  Marathi  numerals,  and  what  I  think,  is  91  in 
Arabic  numerals,  furnished  a  key.  Plate  I,  17*  It  occurred  to  me 
that  the  123  might  be  in  the  Abhisheka  era,  giving  the  number  of 
years  from  the  foundation  of  the  Marathi  Kingdom,  and  the  91  the 
number  of  years  from  the  independence  of  the  Kolhapur  Branch  from 
the  Satara  State  in  1709.  The  Arabic  numerals  suggested  Hijri 
years,  and  when  put  to  the  test  I  found  that  the  agreement  was 
perfect,  and  that  123  Abhishek  era,  and  91  an  assumed  Kolhapur  era, 
measured  in  Hijri  years,  gave  the  same  result,  A.  D.  1796.  It  is 
possible,  of  course,  that  this  is  a  mere  coincidence,  but  it  is  so  unlikely, 
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that  it  should  be  so,  dial  it  will  not  be  thought  unreasonable  to  assume 
the  existence  of  such  an  era  until  further  discoveries  confirm  or 
disapprove  it. 

If  my  conclusions  are  correct,  it  would  seem  that  the  kings  of 
Kolhapur  were  no  less  ambitious  than  their  ancestors  to  have  an 
era  of  their  own.  According  to  Grant  Duff  it  was  at  the  close  of 
A.  D.  1709  that  this  independence  was  established,  and  the  coin 
in  having  dates  of  two  eras,  would  illustrate  the  loyalty  of  this  branch 
to  their  great  founder,  as  well  as  pride  in  their  own  independence. 

The  date  97,  if  assumed  to  be  of  this  same  era,  would  give  us 
A.  D.  1802.  This  coin  has  the  name  of  Shiva  on  it.  This  falls  in 
the  reign  of  Shivaji  III,,  A.  D,  1760—1812,  and  helps  to  coroborate 
the  above  conclusions. 

Other  coins  have  a  date  that  seoms  to  be  61,  but  there  are  some 
doubtful  points  about  these  coins  that  need  further  discoveries  for  the 
understanding  of  them.    Plate  II,  35. 

5.  Coins  with  the  name  Shdu  and  dated. 

Coins  of  the  name  Shin  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  coins 
where  the  B"  of  the  Shau  has  been  completely  impressed  are  exceed- 
ingly rare.    Out  of  25,000  I   have  found  2  only.     Plate  II,   21. 
With  date  and  name  both,  only  3.     Plate  II,  18,  20. 
The  inscriptions  are — 

2.  ntt  wiv  *nrr  *rrs  ot  qftr— Plate  IL  18, 20. 

3.  *ft  *nrr  w*  fni  *rftr. 

Whether  the  Shau  coins  have  other  dates  on  them  than  1231  and 
1234  I  am  not  yet  able  to  say. 

The  date  most  commonly  found  is  1234.  Whether  Sursan  (A.  D. 
1833),  or  Fasli  (A.  D.  1824)  is  assumed,  both  fall  in  the  reign  of 
Shahaji  of  Kolhapur,  A.  D.  1821—1837. 

That  this  Shahaji  was  also  called  Shahu  is  evident  from  the  records 
of  agreement  between  the  Kolhapur  State  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment published  in  Graham's  "  Statistical  Report  on  the  Principality  of 
Kolhapur,"  page  570.    The  heading  of  the  agreement  is  as  follows : — 

''Articles  of  Agreement  concluded  on  the  24th  January  1826 
between  Shahajee  Chutrupatee  Maharaj  Kurwur,  the  Raja  of  Kolhapur 
.  and  the  British  Government."  Page  570. 

"  Articles  of  Agreement  concluded  on  the  15th  March  1829, 
between  the  Raja  Shahoo  Chutrupatee  Kurwurkur,  Raja  of  Kolbapoor 
and  the  British  Government.*     Page  572. 
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That  this  Shau  of  the  coins  is  8hahaji  of  the  list  of  Kolhapur  kings 
is  thus,  I  think,  put  beyond  doubt. 

6.     Coins  with  undecipherable  names,  and  without  dates. 

I  have  found  a  large  number  of  Chhatrapati  coins  where  only  (he 
upper  portion  of  the  king's  name  was  stamped  upon  them,  and  this  not 
sufficient  to  make  the  deciphering  certain. 

The  different  names  that  occur  in  the  list  of  the  two  sister  States, 
Sataraand  Kolhapur,  are  Shivaji,  R  ajar  am,  Shahu,Shambhn,  Ram  raj  a, 
Shahftji,  and  Pratapsimha. 

The  name  Shiva  can  generally  be  easily  made  out  from  the  velanti, 
i.  a.,  the  t  vowel  which  is  above  the  head  line.  But  I  have  specimens 
where  the  whole  of  the  velanti  is  below  the  head  line,  so  that  its 
absence  above  the  head  line  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  name  other 
than  Shiva. 

Ramraja's  name  appearing  after  the  Shri  is  easily  recognizable,  but 
the  bare  tops  of  the  letters  of  the  other  names  are  not  sufficient  to 
make  their  deciphering  certain.  Whether,  therefore,  all  the  names  of 
the  above  list  appear  on  the  Chhatrapati  coins,  or  not,  remains  to  be 
settled  after  further  jsearch.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  regarding 
the  first  three,  Shiva,  Ramraja,  and  Shau.  To  this  I  tentatively 
add  ^n*. 

A  caution  is  needed  in  regard  to  the  names  on  these  coins,  on 
account  of  differences  in  the  spelling  of  the  same  names.  Sbivaji 
appears  as  ftr*,  *ffa,  fa*,  ftrer  and  tfta  and  in  one  oase  tfte?  The 
name  adopted  by  Shivaji,  the  grandson  of  Shivaji  the  Founder,  *rrq-t 
might  be  OT*,  *nj,  OTSi  ^TR,  or  *rT$,  The  fact  that  only  a  part  of 
the  name  was  usually  impressed  on  the  coin,  renders  great  care 
necessary  to  prevent  the  misreading  of  names.  In  a  worn  coin  ^fs; 
might  be  read  for  *ffa  by  the  disappearance  of  the  velanti.  ftrqr 
on  some  coins  might  be  misread  for  rjir. 

7.     Coins  with  no  name  and  no  date. 
I  have  found  a  few  coins  where  the  place  of  the  name  is  taken  by 
two  perpendicular  lines  with  tbree  dots   on  either  side.     On  these 
therefore  the  inscription  simply  reads : — 

Ob.  ift  TOT    •  :||:  •  Rev.  OT  <rf%.     Plate  II.  22. 

This  coin  is  very  rare.  Of  the  25,000  coins  examined  I  have  found 
but  13.  The  shapes  of  the  letters  are  peculiar  and  the  coins  are 
easily  recognizable  as  belonging  to  this  series,  though  the  two  upright 
lines  may  not  appear  stamped  on  the  coin. 
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8,     Dated  coins,  in  Marathi  numerals. 

The  dates  that  I  hare  thus  far  found  on  the  Chhatrapati  coins  in 
Marathi  numerals  are, 

1231,  Plate  II.  23.        1233,  Plate II.  26,  27.    1237,  Plate  II.  30. 

1232,  „       „  24,25.  1234,     „      „  28, 29. 

Of  the  eras  in  use  among  the  Marathas(  see  page  113),  the  only 
ones  to  which  these  dates  could  belong  are  the  Fasli  and  Sursan, 
which  differ  9  years  from  one  another.  I  am  not  yet  able  to  prove 
which  of  these  two  eras  were  used,  though  (he  weight  of  evidence  is, 
I  think,  in  favor  of  the  Sursan,  for  the  State  papers  of  Kolhapur 
were  dated  in  this  era.    See  Graham's  Report,  page  570. 

9.     Bates  in  Abheshek  era. 

I  have  12  marked  '123.  Plate  II.  32.  The  dots  on  either  side 
of  the  date  are  peculiar  and  prevent  mistaking  it  for  a  date  of  four 
numerals.  This  date  I  conjecture  to  be  in  the  Abhisheka  era.  If  so, 
it  would  correspond  with  A.  D.  1796  in  the  reign  of  Shahu  II.  of 
Satara,  or  Shiva ji  III.  of  Kolhapur.  As  coins  with  '123*  have  a 
name  other  than  Shivaji,  I  conjecture  they  belong  to  Shahu  II.  of 
Satara. 

One  coin  has  the  date  124  (?)  Plate  II.  33.  Another  12.  Plate 
IL31. 

The  coin  with  both  123  in  Marathi,  and  91  in  Arabic  numerals 
I  have  already  referred  to  as  possibly  indicating  both  Abhisheka  and 
a  Kolhapur  era,  and  would  belong  to  Shivaji  III.  of  Kolhapur. 
A.  D.  1760—1812,    Plate  I.  17. 

I  have  2  specimens  of  a  coin  with  the  mark  \\\  after  the  *ift,  I  do 
not  know  its  meaning.     Plate  II.  34. 

I  have  two  coins  out  of  25,000  marked  *ft:  1.  This  is  perhaps  the 
first  figure  of  a  date.    Plate  II.  36. 

The  dates  are  so  often  imperfectly  stamped  that  a  caution  is 
needed  in  reading  them. 

Comparative  rarity  of  different  coins. 

*ft  rjur  ftr*  9*<rft  with  variety  of  spelling  ... 

M*f  Mil  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••« 

„        with  distinct  *f  

99  >9  9>  1  •••  •••  ... 

I      „         „    both  Xf  and  if  clearly  stamped  ... 


Out  of 

Very 

25,000 

common. 

99 

43 

)9 

6 

•         »» 

6 

»9 

1 
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Ml*  iv  cnrr  *fa  tw^rfft        •••      •••      ••• 

Mi  CTSfT  ^STW       •••         •••         •••         •••         •••         ••• 

Some  name  other  than  Shivnjn  partially   stamped  but 

identification  certain «.         ...        ... 

«ift  XHKf  OT3"  identification  certain        

,»      f9      it     with  the  ^  complete         ...         

„     „      „    with  date  1231    ...         .♦.         

M      „       „         „        „     1J34     •••  •••  ...  ... 

^ftlTUT  •til:*    Wnfif •  •••  •••         ••• 

Coins  with  complete  date  1231 

19  j|  j)  ft       l.&%l&i  +  %  •••  ...  ... 

yi  yf  ty  ft       X*00.#«  •••  •••  «#. 

II      l^t>4,,.  .«.  •••  «»« 

tt     1  ««/©•••  •••  •••  ••• 

ft     iflOv...  •  »•  .».  ..« 

19      l4»V#.».  .,.  ...  ••• 

ft    AZoo...  ...  ...  ••• 

„    1239 

yf  X&t)  •*•  ••.  •••  •••  ... 

ij       Xai)  «7X  ««•  •••  •••  •••  ... 

„    12#*   123*   (last  figures  missing) 

tt     Xo        V,  /         *••  •••  "••  •**  ••• 

i,  Mf  if  •••  •••  •••  •••  ... 

91      ^11      1  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

»»       Tlf     JH  •••  •••  ...  •••  ••• 


»9 
»9 


99 
99 


>» 
99 


Out  of 

2d 

25Q00 

t* 

3 

*♦ 

250 

w 

37 

99 

2 

99 

2 

99 

25 

M 

13 

99 

.    35 

99 

24 

99 

39 

99 

76 

99 

none 

99 

none 

99 

2 

ft 

none 

9) 

2 

99 

12 

99 

1 

99 

252 

>t 

2 

»> 

8 

99 

3 

[Sinoe  reading  the  above  paper,  my  attention  haa  been  called  to  a  note  by 
O.  Codriugton,  M.  D.  In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for 
April  11898,  on  Dr.  Hoernle'a  paper  on  Rare  Hindu  Ind  Mahomedan  coin*  in 
VoL  LXVI,  Part  1, 1897,  of  the  Bengal  Br.  B.  A.  S.  Journal.  In  this  Note  be 
describes  some  Chhatrapati  coins,  and  one  in  particular  that  has  on  the 
obverse  ^fr  CTUr  {T*T*  If  this  is  not  a  misreading  due  to  the  imperfect  In- 
scriptions on  these  coins,  it  give*  the  additional  name  of-rj*  KPT  (1689—1700). 
*PT  fW's  coins  (1749— 1777)  hsve  been  described  on  page  125.    J.  E,  A.], 
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Art.  IX.— The  Nausdrl  Qopper-plate  Charter  of  the  Gujarat  Rdsht- 
raMta  Prince  Karkka  I.,  dated  Saka  738,  By  DevadAtta 
R.  Bhandirkar,  B.A.,  under  the  general  supervision  of 
Dr,  R.  G.  Bhandarkar,  M.A.,  CLE. 


[Bead  15th  December  1898.] 


This  set  of  copper-plates  was  originally  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Bhagwanlal  Indraji.  Bat  they  were  found  by  me  in  the  museum 
of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  and  were  obtained 
for  publication  through  the  kindness  of  the  Secretary.  The  plates 
were  originally  found  at  Nansari. 

The  plates  are  three  in  number,  each  about  10*  long  by  6£'  broad 
at  the  ends,  and  somewhat  more  in  the  middle.  The  edges  of  these 
are  slightly  fashioned  thicker  for  the  protection  of  the  writing.  The 
inscription  commences  on  the  outside  of  the  first  plate  and  covers 
also  a  portion  of  the  outside  of  the  third  plate.  When  the  grant 
came  under  my  inspection,  it  had  no  ring.  But  since  there  are  holes 
on  the  left  sides  of  the  plates,  they  must  have  been  held  together  by  a 
ring  passing  through  them.  Small  pieces  have  been  broken  off  near 
the  holes  of  the  ring,  of  the  first  two  plates  and  at  a  few  places 
letters  have  been  indistinctly  incised.  Still  the  inscription  is  on  the 
whole  well  preserved  and  legible  throughout.  The  engraving  is  clean 
and  well-executed.  The  language  is  Sanskrit  throughout.  The  grant 
commences  with  the  symbol  for  "  Om "  without,  however,  the  word 
"Svasti"  following  it.  The  first  fifty- four  lines,  together  with  the 
benedictive  and  imprecatory  verses  at  the  end  are  in  verse  and  the  rest 
in  prose.  The  verses  of  the  grant  occur  in  one  or  other  of  the  RAshtra- 
ktifa  inscriptions  hitherto  published,  but  some  are  found  only  in  the 
KAvt  plates  of  the  Gujarat  R&shtrakuta  Prince  Govinda.  As  regards 
orthography,  we  may  notice  (i)  the  use  of  the  guttural  nasal  instead 
of  Anuavara  before  '  I '  once  in  "  triniat,"  L  68  ;  (ii)  the  use  of 
"Singha"  for  "8imha";  (iii)  the  almost  invariable  change  of  the 
viaarga  to  « sh '  when  followed  by  '  p,'  e.g.,  11.  21,  35,  50,  62  &c. ;  (iv) 
the  doubling  of  '  dh,'  (with  '  d '  in  the  usual  manner)  in  conjunction 
with  a  following  'y '  or  •  v,'  e.  g.,  11.  56,  59  and  42  ;  (?)  the  substitution 
of  Jihv&muliya,  in  all  cases,  for  visarga  when  followed  by  *  k,'  e.  g.f 
11.  7,  12,  23,  64,  70,  76  and  78.  The  characters  belong  to  the  same 
type  as  that  of  the  inscriptions  of  the  Valabhi  princes,  especially 
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of  later  date.  la  particular,  as  need  scarcely  be  said,  they  are  identi- 
cal with  the  characters  of  the  Baroda  grant  of  the  same  kin&.  that 
issued  this  charter,  the  only  minute  points  of  difference  being  that  the 
top-ends  of  the  letters  'p/  '  m  '  and  •  sh'  are  in  our  plates  joined  by 
horizontal  strokes.  This  is  likely  to  lead  the  reader  to  read  '  b ' 
when  it  is  *  p.' 

The  subjoined  grant  is  one  of  Karkka  styled  '<  Suvarnnavarsha," 
son  of  Indra,  of  the  Gujarat  Branch  of  the  Rashtrakuta  family.  And 
the  charter  was  issued  by  him  while  staying'  at  "  Khetaka,"  which  ia  in 
all  likelihood  identical  with  Kaira,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  dated,  in  words,  in  the  seven  hundred  and  thirty - 
eighth  year  expired  of  the  Saka  era  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  bright  half 
of  Magha,  without,  however,  any  specification  of  the  cyclic  year.  The 
occasion  of  its  issue  was  the  lunar  eclipse  that  occurred  on  the  afore* 
said  date.  And  the  object  thereof  was  the  performance  of  the  five  rites 
of  'bali,'  '  charu/  '  vaisvadeva,'  *  agnihotra  '  and  '  atithi.'  The  donee 
is  a  Brahman  a  of  the  name  of  GobbadoU,  son  of  BadadcYi,  of  the  Bhft- 
radvaja  Gotra  and  student  of  the  "  Taittirtya  "  school.  There  is 
almost  no  trace  of  the  Taittirtya  Sakha  in  Gujarat  but  most  of  the 
Tailangi  Brahmanas  are  of  that  school*  Besides,  the  name  of  the 
grantee  sounds  Telugu.  He  was  therefore  a  southerner,  and  Badavf, 
where  he  is  mentioned  to  have  originally  resided,  is  in  all  likelihood 
the  present  Badami,  tbe  chief  town  of  the  taluk  a  of  that  name,  in  the 
Bijapur  District.  For,  Badavi  as  an  older  form  of  the  name  occurs 
in  some  stone-inscriptions  existing  at  or  near  Badami.1  This  inter- 
mediate form,  which  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rules  of  Prakrits 
corruptions  of  Sanskrit  words,  renders  almost  certain  tbe  identification 
of  the  modern  Bad&mi  with  Vatapi,  which  was  the  capital  of  the  early 
Chalukyas.  Next,  Gobbadcli  appears  to  be  a  man  of  deep  erudition, 
for  he  is  expressly  stated  to  have  received  the  appellation  of  "  PancUta 
Vallabharaja  "  on  account  of  his  proficiency  in  the  fourteen  lores. 

The  present  is  the  second  grant,  in  chronological  orderr  of  Earkka 
I.,  of  the  Gujarat  Branch.  The  first  is  generally  known  as  the 
Baroda  grant  and  is  dated  in  734  Saka  year  expired,  t.  e.,  four  years 
earlier.  The  Baroda  grant  contains  yerses  which  are  not  found  in 
any  one  of  the  hitherto  published  Bashtrakuta  inscriptions  and  gives 
much  valuable  information.  But  the  verses  of  our  plates  occur  in 
many  other  Bashtrakuta  records  and  consequently  we  learn  absolutely 

1  Ind.  Ant.  V,20;  X,63. 
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nothing  new.  One  poin%  however,  of  some  importance  may  he  deduced 
from  the  date  and  the  mention  in  it  of  Amoghavarsha  1.  of  the 
main  Rashtrak&t*  line.  The  Baroda  grant  which  was  m&de  in  734 
Saka  year  expired  takes  the  genealogy  of  the  main  line  as  far  as 
Govinda  III.,  from  w'  in  it  is  obvious  taat  that  king  hnd  not  then 
ceased  t>  reign.  Bnt  ih«  present  grant,  which  is  dated  in  738  £aka 
year  expired,  mentions  Anio^havjirsha  after  this  Govinda  III ,  which 
•hows  that  Amoghavar/ha  was  then  on  the  throne.  The  conclusion, 
I  think,  may  therefore  be  safely  drawn  that  Amoghuvarsha  must  have 
ascended  the  throne  some  year  between  734  and  738  Saka  years  expired. 
This  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  Sirur  inscription,1  from  which  it 
follows  that  736  Saka  year  (expired)  was  the  first  year  of  Ainogha- 
varsha's  reign. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  another  point  of  greater  importflnce.  The 
author  of  a  well-known  Jaina  work  entitled  Ui.rivarh^a  tells  us  in  a 
verse  in  the  colophon  that  he  completed  the  work  in  the  iSaka  year  705 
when  Srlvallabha,  son  of  Krishna,  was  ruling  in  the  south  and  Indra- 
yudha  in  the  north.8  The  Haitian  as  well  as  the  Gujarat  Riishtrakuta 
grants  mention  Govinda  II.  by  the  name  of  Vallabha  and  Govinda  II. 
was  of  course  a  son  of  Krishna.  So  that  it  is  all  but  certain  that  he 
is  the  Sri  vallabha  alluded  to.  One  scholar3  at  any  rate  is  of  opinion 
that  Govinda  II.  did  not  reign  at  all,  since  the  Wain  and  RAtlbanpur 
inscriptions  speak  of  Dhruva  Nirupama  as  "  having  leaped  over  his 
elder  brother  in  succession"  and  since  his  name  is  not  mentioned  in 
some  of  the  subsequent  records.  lie  consequently  connects  the  expres- 
sion ••  Krishna  tanaye"  occurring  in  the  verse,  with  Indrayudha  and 
holds  that  Sri  vallabha  refers  to  Govinda  III.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the 
phrase  "  Jveshthollanghana"'  (leaping  over  his  elder  brother)  in  the 
Wani  and  RAdhflnpnr  grants*  does  not  necessarily  mean,  a-i  has  been 
s apposed,  that  there  was  "an  act  of  complete  supersession  "  in  the 
case  of  Govinda  II.,  bnt  may  simply  signify  the  fact  that  Govinda  1 1, 
was  dethroned  by  Dhruva,  his  brother.  The  Deoli  and  Karhad  plates5 
which  mention  the  names  of  the  princes  who  died  without  obtaining 
sovereignty,  state  that  Govinda  II.  by  his  sensual  courses  allowed 
Dhru^Jlp  usurp  his  throne*  which  implies  that  he  did  reign.     Again, 

*  lad.  Ant.  XII,  218.  »  Ibid  XV,  142. 
8  See  "  Dynasties  offche  Kanarese  Districts,"  pp.  117, 118,  119. 

*  Ind.  Ant.  VI,  65;  XI,  167. 

*  J.  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.  XVIII,  246 ;  Bp.  Iiid.  IV,  282. 
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the  Kharepatan  grant1  of  Rattar&ja  which  scrupulously  gives  a  list  of 
those  Rashtrakuta  princes  only  who  came  to  the  throne  does  not  therein 
omit  the  name  of  Govinda  II.  A«  to  the  omission  of  his  name  in 
some  of  the  later  grants,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  at 
least  as  many  in  which  it  is  mentioned  as  those  in  which  it  is  omitted ; 
and  this  omission  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  writers  of 
those  grants  wanted  to  give  only  the  direct  genealogy  of  the  reigning 
sovereign,  and  in  most  of  the  cases  if  they  pass  over  Govinda  II.,  they 
pass  over  Dantidurga  also.  Lastly,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
present  grant  contains  a  verse  about  Govinda  II.,  which  distinctly 
alludes  to  his  white  royal  parasol.2  That  verse  occurs  in  other  grants 
also,  the  earliest  of  which  is  the  Paithan  charter  of  Govinda  III.,  nephew 
of  Govinda  II*  The  reference  to  the  regal  umbrella  in  this  last,  since 
it  was  issued  only  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Govinda  II.,  is  of 
great  value  and  leaves,  in  my  opinion,  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
as  to  his  having  reigned. 

The  dutaka  of  this  charter  was  Bhatta  Srl-Dronamma,  apparently 
a  southerner.  And  the  grant  was  written  by  Nemaditya,  minister  for 
war  and  peace— probably  the  same  personage  that  wrote  the  Baroda 
grant  of  the  present  royal  grantor.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  the 
king's  sign-manual  is  engraved  in  South  Indian  characters,  as  is 
obvious  from  the  peculiarly  southern  fashion  in  which  't,'  'u'  and  'r' 
are  engraved.  This  is  not  the  first  instance  of  this  kind.  The  Baroda 
grants  of  this  prince  and  of  his  son  Dhruva,  both  ■bear  the  sign* 
manuals  in  southern  characters,  showing  that  the  Gujar&t  Rashtra- 
kuta princes  used  the  mode  of  writing  that  prevailed  in  the  native 
country  of  the  race  to  which  they  belonged. 

This  inscription  records  the  grant  of  two  Tillages,  one  of  which  is 

£amlpadraka  and  the  other  Sambandhi.    The  former  is-  mentioned 

as  situated  in  the  region   intervening  between   the  Mahi  and  the 

Narmadft,  and  the  latter  in  the  Mankanika  District,    The  latter, 

moreover,  is  stated  by  way  of  a  footnote  below  the  last  line  of  the  6rst 

•side  of  the  third  plate,  to  "have   been   caused  to  be  given  by  one 

M  Ranahari."     Now,  fiamipadraka  must  have  ordinarily  been  first 

.corrupted  into  "  Sa-irh-udra  "  and  -then  into  "  Sa-un-dar.^There 

is  a  village  of  the  name  of  "  Sondarn  "   which  answers  to  the  position 
_________  ___ 

»  Thifl  point  was  Erst  noticed  by  Dr.Hultwoh;  see  Lnd.  Ant.  XIV.,  201, 
note  23. 
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of  tSarotpadraka  as  determined  by  the  surrounding  villages.  ' 
tneiast  *n'  in  Soudarn"cannot  be  properly  accounted  for,  th 
hardly  be  a  doubt  that  it  is  identical  with  Samfpadraka.  Of  i 
rounding  villages,  Chorundaka  is  the  modern  Ghoranda,  Bhart 
has  become  Bharth&n,  and  Dhahadva  is  perhaps  represented 
present  village  of  Dhawat.  Of  the  other  places  mentioned 
grant,  Sajjodaka  is  now  called  Sajod  and  the  name  Mandwi 
modern  village  may  be  the  present  contracted  form  of  Kashthamt 
The  first  four  villages  are  situated  in  the  Gaikwar's  territo 
terminous  with  the  Broach  Col  lee  tor  ate  and  the  last  two 
Ankleawara  taluka  of  the  same  district. 

Transcript. 
[The  marks  of  punctuation  that  are  superfluous  are  placed 
circular  brackets ;  while  those  that  are  necessary  and  lette 
that  are  indistinctly  or  unintelligibly  engraved  are  enclosed 
rectangular  brackets.] 

First  plate ;  first  side, 

2  ftC4<HHu^rt|fr  ^^WWftj*  VW&#%  [I]  ^jr:  gftr| 

4  *raft  ot  t^s  \H*k  [i]  shtw^t  wrcyf^r5  ^  (t)  *s^r* 

5  ^  fR?f6  ii  [3]  7^nr  'nxninj^nfv  *farr  hrI  *nroi:  wfa 

«nrr^^f^W 

6  frjtreni  ftgprr  ft^i^m^iuj  u  [4]  [^wrsnft  snrfa 

7  [ft]  fftft*i*rwPW[#]  I  ^crf^fa^TfnpFfax  ^pr*r:  *fta 

8  *  ii  [5]  m*  vrHW<**uwwv^*^w<h{^hmrw*\^ 

»  Metre  :  Anushthtibh.  •  Read  °^W?T. 

»  Metre  :  Vasantatilaka  ;  and  in  the  following  verse.  *  Read  I 

»  Bead  ijytff.  •  Read  tfr# .  »  Metre  :  Upajati. 

•  Metre  :  Vasantatilaka  ;  and  in  the  following  verso-. 
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12  wH*«nAnift»  K  r%^r^  *-.  **m  farm13  ir  L8]"a?«ft*- 

14  rerPTTTT16  II  [9]   ^^l^^^u^H^lff^^^^t^FT^HIWIlltf^l- 

jrcnnrnrre:  [  I  ] 

First  plate  ;  second  side. 

I7<*hra£  [  tr]  5rgy4^i%:  iftf?*TO  [*]  *»«  [11]  to  **jpr 

q^^WrwrffmfifaFWi  [  I  ] 
18  [^  Jc^^nr^Ci)^^  ^rfhp^tnrc*  u  [i*]^y<nF3*TOf- 

(i)s4ffir*wr- 

•  Read  °*I? °  10  Metre  ;  Girl. 

11  Read  Tlfa^r:  and  understand  a  mark  of  punctuation  thereafter. 

lt  Metro  :  Vasantatilaka  ;  and  in  the  following  verse. 

18  All  these  verses  are  with  slight  verbal  differences  found  in  the  Rashtri*- 
kuta  Kflv!,  Bagumra,  Samangad  and  Pa: than  grants. 

l*  In  the  Kflvi  and  Saraanga^  inscriptions,  Dr.  Biihler  and  Dr.  Fleet  both 
read  the  first  letter  of  this  verse  as  AT.  Dr.  Kielhornin  his  transcript  of  the 
Pal  than  grart  adopts  the  same  reading  but  suspects  that  it  might  be  3f.  In 
our  phtes,  3?  indistinctly  engraved,  and  this  reading  is  preferable  inasmuch 
as  there  is  no  violation  of  uniformity  and  yields  a  better  sense. 

18  lhis  verse  r'oes  not  occur  in  the  Bagumra  grant  only. 

io  Metre  :  Sardulavikridita.  n  Read  °faP 

*8  Read  %»lrt°  and  °3Tl<J53f  &c.,  and  understand  a  mark  of  punctuation 
between  them.  *t  Read  °JtffofT° 

a<>  This  verse  is  not  found  in  the  Samangad  inscription  only. 

»»  Metre  :  Arya  ;  and  in  the  following  three  verses. 
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20  *  [  i  ]*ww*nw**f  *$far  H^fafanM*2  n  [14]%* *c»rr*T3- 

21  fafrrc*  i%ftran%OTrwft84«^Tr^^3rr^f^  (  i )  gircfarr  *  ft 

24  tft  yq?mwiR<nbif^^iC»m»ifr^r  tf  fr****28  n[16]  »  grot  *ps- 

25  **m|iwr^2*lw]**n*Tft  ^ffc*r*^^5^s*<j?rT^30*ror 

26  HPPi^^t  *£  ]°r*ar  ( 1 )  *taft  fMt  *s*r  ht$81  **»*ii?Hrft 

27  ^irmnrt  11  D  7]  *%r  ^qiw*Mw^*wq<iiqrrerriN  *r*«»  *r- 

28  srr  »»*ihwhi:  ^frifo  t  arfN*tfa**cpft  ftrwr?f|^^r€rt^r^w- 

30  jrf*srenr:  [  l  ]  ^rrRwrtt^^ viw  *****  *P*ii*j**yr  [ »] 

[19]36iri*i*w 

32  rat  [  1  ]  ***  srofafa  rorefiir  *i%  **pn^*n%*p*rcfraw?- 


s*  This  verse  does  not  occur  in  the  Bngumra  grant. 

*8  Metre  :  Vasantatilaka. 

»*  Bead  °w\ :°  and  °qTlS*  &c.,  and  understand  a  mark  of  punetnation 
between  them. 

»•  Read0^  ■•  Metre:  Sragdhara. 

**  Read  °^n°  "  This  verse  is  not  found  in  the  Bagumra  grant. 

'•  Metre :  6ardulavikridita. 

•°  Read  <plp^:  and  understand  a  mark  of  punctuation  thereafter. 

•»  Read  Hfaj.  8t  Metee  :  Sragdhara- 

s*  Read  flTCSF ;  the  piece  of  the  plate  on  which  *  was  engraved  has  been 
broken  off.  B*  Metre  :  Upajati. 

a*  Metre  :  gardulavikridita.  »•  Read  °  ^T- 
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Second  plate ;  jurtt  tide* 

33  3*ft>a  TOwnftte**7  ii  1 20  ]  "^t^Otfrffciarcm  **f  *- 

34  m  frUfqHIHWHIlW  faWRrtM*41  H[21]4H3r*IT  **  fa:%*  *5*- 

35  gprn  ircngfe«ro  fft  u  [22]  4%«*T*nfr  wifir(i)  crarft&ttf  • 

36  ^unft  mi%^*f4CM%emam^^nP>dnt^^1  wro^H^st;  ii  [23] 

*7?vft*iff*r  *fi*  ^ 

[24]ipBt^r^r^fi  *  *  - 
38  |fr 3miRP<Rqi«Hi  i  reyT3refaHMK^<Hqft«»gff  ^ftsfa :  *• 

[  25  ]  q^t  ft^fttg  ^hr- 
WmmtftH  *f  *r*9*t  NftWfr%*i  **fcftr  ftrserrW^  ii[26]«*r- 

41  sjwfffr  [  *  ]  *5^Tr*f  n  [  27  ]52^^frHif^qftqi»«<aiHi- 

fHt^C  I )  «*f 


•*  This  verse  does  not  occur  in  the  Paithan  grant. 

»3  Metre  :  Indravajra.  »•  Bead  °^f[ 

*°  Read  *rfp  and  sH^Tr^Ct  &o,  and  understand  a  mark  of  punctuation  be- 
tween them. 

*l  This  yerse  is  found  only  in  the  Kay!  grant. 

41  Metre  :  Anushtubh.  *»  Read  **$T. 

44  Metre :  Vasantatilaka. 

49  Read  °*ff:  and  ?*TPft  &c.,  and  understand  a  mark  of  punctuation  be- 
tween them.  *•  Bead  °^T  2 

47  Metre  :  AryA  ;  and  in  the  two  following  versea. 

48  This  and  the  next  two  Yerses  occur  in  the  KM  grant  only. 
*•  Read  W%%:  and  understand  a  mark  of  punctuation  thereafter. 
•°  Metre  :  Vasantatilaka.  **  Read  03Tt° 
**  Metre :  Sarddlayikrtdita.                                   •»  Read  °off 
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45  %$  I  ff%  PpfPJ  ^TPW^Wlff^Fn 

46  %^mt^$3%<ftaift«4<i4ri  ufa 

47  ^  srerfcifiprarC  I )  M  «{4mHhhi 

48  jffttVl^CTYrt90!  l[31]fa*qV*  WI&1H 

Seoond plate;  seoon 
50  2U*l$ttI<04  ,PF¥W  Will  f*Pnre*l 

52  4T  *T*ft«2  IIL33]  *ft*$*nr  if*  IS* 

54  ^fh*r  tffNfrr  ■*  *tft  «p:  I  ^ry 

55  ?er  ^  qqfanqroqnfliiMNgwipwfff 

•♦  Read  °  g?^r0 
••  Metre:  AryA. 

M  These  two  verses  a  boat  Amoghavarsha  a] 
not  found  in  the  ILavl  inscription. 

••  Metre  :  Bragdhara  ;  and  in  the  following 
ao  This  and  the  following  verse  are  not  foun 
al  Metre  :  VasantatilakA  and  in  the  followiB 
••  This  verse  occurs  in  the  Kavi  grant  only. 
••  Read  *3ftT. 
•*  These  verses  are  not  found  in  the  Kavi  ii 


( 
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57  5fwtg  ***?*?**  (I)tot  wr  fc**nft*i<i*  0>mrrfafrcrwr- 

58  orotffara5*  (I)  wrcrfhma**  (i)  HTTfnrcnifri  (i)  fortarcrw- 

60  t?t%  tto  *f*npprt  l  ir^  (0*raPT3fgri5»g^ffti  ^H^i^nr- 

61  f%(l)fff*rTflr«FTr»rr  tmt  wwmrwiRr  <p$at(i)  ^nf^rfpwpnn^r 

62  ^fo«wqi*mfiroir  wh*  (ifrfrctir  qnnwwflXwi  foftwsr 

**<ft  (0  3- 

63  q^jfrm  wit  srwreryriPr  u)  grafa:*r**fU<iHiHi  «rnft  ^rrot 

m[w]°rcfsr*fr  (0  <r- 

64  ffljim  *  3rf*r*5i%5FT  j)  ^?iw  ^rew^f  i  Ttfttwwi  0)h- 

65  trft^c  *npnr*arTO*  (I)  ^jpunurwrt  tftocroRfra*  (l)frcr- 

"Third  plate  f  first  side. 

67^r<iTwr«nTO%nftT^  it^Hj-ttamuiiKfttf  ( i )  sw^Nftnw 
68 *fiwf*w*sf*r«  sffs*cfa35r?faijrs  Tmjr^fMmw  (i )  *****- 

70  dMifimi  fr*r^%p*r  tfsror*h**w  K  ff*m  x  «raranfflft- 


69  The  manner  in  which  this  conjunct  consonant  is  engraved  on  the  plate  is 
worthy  of  note. 
••  Bead  °*fft*r°  \ 

\ 
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73  fHfl^aHHI^HMRmHI^^^V   I    «*ldHTWM«HHIWHI?KlftB- 

74  %  qi3«i)$9  (I  )  ^  tofH^IHIfl^qMRlfaW98  tff*fT:  WTfttJ- 

75  %sf  sqrtta  i  *f3r  qrtfaswfa  H4*f  frofti  jrft*:i  wd^ir  ^nyrarr 

*rr*5%  ( t  )>jf«r*r- 
77  *  f*far^  n wrr^f  uTtfj^  >j«Wft *Ffomvjft [i]  *t- 

70  «3fc*  *w  ir^r  vfo<TCT  a^i  w  <***  u  ^n^ft?  frrrf^yr  'ftH^ff- 

80  srcrarofa  [  i  ]  PH^ftwuwwfiwft  *rri%  0)  ^  tt*c  OTSsjTcr- 

tfto  it  *r*^r  <re*- 

81  ttt  *r  toix*  'mfar  [i]  ^  *rfrnfr  (0  frgyowi*JMft«f«tt4i  [i] 

wFtaiwwft**  <nftr-71 

82  %-?rrwfr  **fr  xr*nt  *ro*nr:  [i]w?f*W  >^»f%!if <Trrf  *n&  sni* 

83  fir:  I  [  i  ]  ffir  ^H^i^i*fft^wHi  Pwrjftpnc  iflm^WW  ^  i 

•*Rlfai«- 

Third  plate  ;  second  side. 

85  ofp^  j  p*ft™  ^  mfrMftHft^iRnHRi7*  ii  w^Wi*  itfTft- 

86  Hiii^yfi^r  *0**ii*iw  ii 


*i  Read  °ft?V  ••  Bead  °mk* 

«•  Read  SJ5^  j  here  *  JihvamuWya '  is  not  permissible. 

*°  Read  *rft<Tf?ftff. 

*  i  Here  the  occurrence  of  Jihramufiya  is  clearly  a  mistake  inasmuch  as  ii  is 
allowed  only  in  the  case  of  the  risarga  followed  by  any  one  of  the  hard  letters 
of  the  guttural  class  ;  so  read  Hrft^:  ^1^°. 

r*  Read°l%fenT:;  this  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  preceding  line. 

is  Bead°3ft* 
19 
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Translation. 

1.  May  he  (Vishnu),  the  water-lily  springing  from  whose  navel 
was  made  his  abode  by  Brahman  protect  yon  and  Hara  whose  head  is 
adorned  by  the  beautiful  cresceat  of  the  moon. 

2.  There  was  a  righteous  king  named  Govindaraja,  a  royal  lion 
among  kings,  whose  fame  reached  the  ends  of  the  quarters,  and 
who  raising  his  scimitar  and  facing  (them)  destroyed  his  enemies  in 
battles,  just  as  the  shining  moon  whose  lustre  spreads  to  the  ends  of 
the  quarters,  raising  the  tip  of  her  disc  (above  the  horizon),  (and 
transmitting  her  rays)  straightforward  dispels  darkness  at  night.1 

3.  On  seeing  the  forces  (of  his  enemies),  glorying  in  their  brave 
warriors,2  confronting  him,  instantly  he  always  in  battles,  biting 
his  lip  and  twisting  his  eyebrows  raised  his  sword  and  ennobled  bis 
family,  his  own  heart  and  valour. 

4.  On  hearing  his  name  in  the  great  battle,  instantly  three  things 
suddenly  disappear  from  his  enemies  simultaneously — the  sword  from 
the  hand,  lustre  from  the  face,  and  pride  from  the  mind. 

5.  His  son  known  as  the  illustrious  Karkkaraja,  a  king  whose 
extensive  fame  was  heard  of  throughout  the  world,  who  relieved  the 
suffering*  of  the  distressed,  who  possessed  the  spirit  and  valour  of 
fiari3  and  who  rivalled  (Iudra)  the  king  of  heaven  and  was  grateful 
(for  services  rendered)  became  a  jewel  of  his  race. 

6.  His  son  king  Indraraja  whose  expansive  shoulders  were  full  of 
graceful  scratches  consequent  upon  the  concussion  of  the  tusks  of 
(hostile)  elephants  from  whose  cleft  temples  ichor  trickled  down4  and 
who  destroyed  (all)  his  enemies  on  earth  became  as  it  were  the  golden 
mount  (Mefu)  of  the  excellent  Rashtrakiitas. 

1  Dr.  Fleet  give*  a  satisfactory  translation  of  this  vorse,  see  Ind.  Ant.  XI,  1 13 ; 
for  Dr.  Biihler's  renderings  of  the  same  vorse,  see  Ibid  V,  148,  and  XII,  18C. 

a  Literally,  u  brave  warriors  are  whus*  horse-laughter." 

8  The  Beoond  line  of  this  Bloka  is  one  bio;  compound  whi'tfi  sliould  bs  suYX  up 
into  two  parts,  each  one  of  which  should  be  taken  a3  an  attribntiye  of  Karkka- 
raja. Dr.  Fleet  understands  ths  whole  compound  to  bo  only  one  attributive. 
Dr.  BUhler's  rendering  of  the  second  part  of  the  line  id  based  on  the  etymologi- 
cal sense  of  the  words  '  vikrama  '  and  *dhama> '  and  U  therefore  not  iikoly  to 
be  the  correct  one. 

*  Both  Dr.  BUhler  and  Dr.  Fleet  connect  *  prabhrnnakfiratachyutadana  • 
with  *  ruchira'  and  '  dautidantaprahara '  with  'ullikhita  ;  *  but  this  course  is 
objectionable  because  the  word  '  dauli'  oocuning  after  *daai*  shows  the 
preceding  expression  to  be  a  Bahuvrlhi  compound  and  an  attribute  of  'dariti.* 
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7.  The  son  of. him  (■/.  e.t  of  ludraraja)  who  had  attained  to  great- 
ness, the  prosperous  Pantidurgga  who  was  like  Iadra  enjoyed  the 
earth  encircled  by  the  four  oceans. 

8.  With  a  handful  of  followers  he  suddenly  vanquished  the  in- 
calculable forces  of  KarnaUka  invincible  to  others,  and  which  had 
proved  their  eiHiacy  by  innVctiug  crushing  defeats  on  the  lords  of 
Kancht,  the  king  of  Kerala,  the  Cholas,  the  Pandyas,  Srl-Harsha 
and  Vajrata. 

9.  Without  knitting  his  brow,  without  using  any  sharp  weapon, 
without  any  effort,  unwearied  he  whose  orders  were^uever  transgressed 
conquered  Vallabha  by  the  (mere)  force  of  his  royal  sceptre  (t.  e. 
majesty)  and  attained  to  the  state  of  the  king  of  kings  and  supreme 
lord.5 

10.  By  means  of  his  prowess  he  brought  under  one  regal  umbrella 
this  world,  from  the  Setu  (i.  e.,  the  bridge  of  Rama)  where  the  waters 
of  the  series  of  surging  waves  gleamed  on  the  lines  of  huge  rocks  to 
the  snowy  mountain,  the  network  of  whose  stainless  rocks  is  tinted  . 
with  snow  and  from  the  welUknown  boundaries  of  the  sandy  regions 
of  the  eastern  to  those  of  the  western  sea. 

11.  When  that  Vallabharaja  had  gone  to  heaven,  Krishnaraja,  the 
son  of  the  illustrious  KarkkarVja,  who  brought  to  an  end  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  subjects  became  king, 

12.  The  career  of  that  prosperous  Krishnaraja  during  which  the 
whole  multitude  of  enemies  was  completely  exterminated  by  the 
prowess  of  his  arms  was  spotless  like  that  of  Krishna  (Ilari.) 

13.  The  whole  sky  wherein  the  rays  of  the  sun  above  were 
obstructed   by  the   dust  Taised  by  the   lofty    steeds  of  ISubbatunga6 


*  Dr.  Biitder  and  Dr.  Fleet  adopt  '  Sabhruvibhangam »  for  their  Kfiviaud 
Eam&ngad  inscriptions  respectively.  Further  these  plates  read  '  dandalakena' 
instead  of  *  dandabalena * — the  reading  of  our  grant,  which  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  Pa  i  than  plates.  This  is  a  very  knotty  verse.  In  the  first  place  it 
hi  very  difficult  to  understand  whether  *  abhruvibhangam/  &c,  are  to  be  taken 
ae  adjectives  or  adverbs.  Dr.  Btihler  supposes  all  of  them  to  be  adjectives 
excepting  *  sabhruvibhangam.'  Dr.  Fleet  takes  them  all  to  be  adverbs.  This 
mode  of  interpretation  is,  I  think,  the  correct  one.  Secondly,  the  meaning  of 
the  word  '  dandabalena  '  is  not  clear. 

6  Dr.  Fleet  understands  by  c  6ubhatunga '  "  prominent  or  conspicuous  in 
good  fortune."  But  its  correct  translation  would  be  ,{the  righteous  Tunga"; 
£p.  Ind.  IV,  279. 
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(Krishnaraja)  looked  dearly  like  the  sky  in  the  rainy  season,  though 
it  was  summer. 

14.  Ak&lavarsha  (the  untimely  rainer)  ».  e.  Kriahnuraja  instancy 
rains,  i.  e»  fulfills  unceasingly  the  desired  objects  of  the. miserable 
and  the  helpless,  and  of  his  favourites,,  in  any  way  he  liked,  so  as  to 
remove  all  (their)  distress. 

15.  After  vanquishing  in  a  fight  by  the  strokes  of  the  keen  bind* 
of  his  sword  Rabappa  who  prided  himself  on  the  strength  of  his 
arm,  he  soon  assumed  the  position  of  the  king  of  kin^s  and  supreme 
lord,  rendered  glorious  by  the  series  of  Palidhvsjas.7 

16.  Having  hut  seen  in  battle  the.  form  of  his  staff-like  arm,, 
shining  all  around  by  the  collections  of  rays  (issuing  forth)  from  (his) 
sword  uplifted  in  anger,  efficient  in  causing  confusion  in  the  imposing 
arrays  of  elepnants  of  (his)  turbulent  enemies  and  dealing  destruction 
to  the  multitude  of  (his)  enemies  puffed  up  with  pride,,  his  foes  giving 
«p  fall  idea  of)  valorous  deeds,    fled  somewhere  with  their  bodies 

,  trembling  throngh  fear. 

17.  He  was  the  protector  of  the  earth  bearing  the  ornament  of 
girdle  in  the  form  of  the  four  oceans  and  also  of  the  triad  of  the 
Vedaa.  He  gave  ghee  profusely  to  the  Brahmanas,  adored  the  gods 
and  reverenced  bis  preceptors.  He  was  generous,  high-minded,  the 
first  among  the  meritorious,  the  lord  of  (he  goddess  of  prosperity. 
And  he  went  to  the  habitation  of  the  gods  (Irk. t  where  there  is  no  death) 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  (accessible)  in  heaven,  of  (his)  profound  religious 
austerities.* 

IS.  lie  had  a  son,  the  illustrious  Govindarafa  styled  Valkfeba 
who  with  his  head  made  white  by  dust  in  the  van  (of  the  army) 
always  moved  sportively  in  battle,  the  heat  of  the  rays  of  the  sun 
being  warded  off  by  a  white  umbrella ;  who  conquered  the  world9 
(and)  was  clever  in  (causing)  widowhood  to  the  wives  of  (his)  enemtev 

*  For  the  explanation  of  the  term  palidhvaja1  vid*  Lad.  AnU  XIV,  10*. 

*  The  published  grants  in  which  this  verse  occurs  read  '  bh&ritapasfl.'  I  am 
m  possession  of  an  unpublished  grant  of  Dhruva  II.,  a  On  jar  At  Rashtrakata 
prince  which  gives  the  reading  bhttritapasam'— which  is  a  better  reading  since 
it  folly  brings  out  the  propriety  of  the  word  '  phala'  in '  Svarggaphalaiii.' 

*  To  take  the  whole  expression  '  Jitijagadabita^rainavaidhavradakshab* 
as  one  compound  and  connect  'ahtta'  with  'jagat'  does  not  yield  any  good 
sense,  inasmuch  as  it  is  opposed  to  the  ways  of  thinking  of  the  Indian  poets 
who  would  rather  speak  of  Govinda**  enemies  than  the  world's  enemies. 
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(nod)  who  in  a  moment  burst  asunder  in  battle  the  temples  of  the 
intoxicated  elephants  of  his  enemies. 

19.  His  younger  brother  called  the  prosperous  Dbruvar&ja,  pos- 
sessed of  great  innate  power,  of  irresistible  valour  having  suhdned  the 
whole  multitude  of  kings,  gradually  acquired  a  (resplendent)  form 
like  that  of  the  newly  risen  sun. 

20.  And  truly,  O  truly,10  great  was  the  joy  of  the  whole  world 
when  he,  the  ornament  of  the  Raabtrakutas,  became  the  crest-jewel 
among  excellent  kings  and  when  that  righteous  good  lord*  the  reser- 
voir of  nectar-like  excellences  and  devoted  to  the  vow  of  truth  was 
ruling  over  the  earth  up  to  the  sea-coast. 

21.  When  pleased,  he  delighting  the  host  of  bis  relatives,  gave  bis 
all  to  mendicants;  (and)  when  angry,  valiant  aa  he  was,  be  instantly 
snatched  away  the  life  of  even  Yama. 

22.  Protecting  with  justice  the  whole  kingdom  together  with  the 
four  oceans,  ho  produced  great  joy  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

23.  Hit  bod  wa&  GUmflburaja  whaao  fair  and.  extensive  fame  was 
spread  throughout  the  world,  who  was  the  ornament  of  his  race,  who 
was  bountiful,  whose  valour  was  (his)  wealth  (and)  who  harassed  the 
crowd  of  his  enemies  by  performing  exploits  and  was  the  beloved  of 
his  people. 

24.  And  his  other  appellation  known  in  the  world  was  Prithvlval- 
labha  (lord  of  the  etrth)  and  he  single-handed  subjugated  the  earth 
bounded  by  the  four  oceans. 

25.  He  while  crossing  the  boundless  ocean  of  the  hostile  army  by 
means  of  his  own  arms  was  though  one  seeo  in  battle  to  be  multi- 
form by  his  enemies,  just  as  the  soul  though  (in  reality)  one  i» 
believed  to  be  manifold  by  the  advocates  of  the  plurality  (of  souls). 

2G.  "  I  am  alone  and  unarmed ;  these  foes  are  many  and 
armed" — such  a  thought  he  did  not  entertain  even  in  a  dream,,  how 
then  in  battle  ? 

27.  (On  finding  that)11  numerous  other  powerful  kings  such  as 
Stambha,  having  entered  into  a  league  were  by  the  force  of  their  arms 
usurping  the  dignity  of  the  king  of  kings  and  supreme  lord  conferred 

io  For  a  different  reraion  of  the  expression  '  Satyam  Satyamiti,'  see  Ind, 
4nt.  V,  160,  and  XII,  187. 

ii  This  verse  by  itself  does,  not  form  a  complete  sentence.  It  had  rather 
Jto  read  in  conjunction  with  the  verse  that  follows  and  some  such  word  aa 
*  aralokya'  most  be  understood  to  connect  them  both. 
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upon   him  by  his  father,   by  sprinkling  water  orer  him  with  the 
coronation  pitchers. 

28.  He  alone  in  a  great  battle  made  captives  even  of  them  all  to- 
gether with  the  crowds  of  many  (other)  kings,  by  harassing  them  with 
the  strokes  of  the  blade  of  his  uplifted  sword  and  made  the  goddess  of 
sovereignty  steady,  boaring  a  shining  and  valuable  chauri  and  enjoy- 
able on  this  earth  by  his  preceptors,  Brahmanas,  the  virtuous  and 
his  friends  and  relatives  who  had  become  dejected. 

29.  When  he,  who  made  the  multitude  of  his  foes  tremble  had 
gone  to  heaven  his  son,  known  as  the  illustrious  great  king  Sarva, 
became  Icing  renowned  for  his  virtues. 

30.  As  regards  supplicants  who  had  attained  satisfaction  by  the 
fulfilment  of  their  desires,  he  carried  the  appropriateness  of  his  ap- 
pellation Amoghavarsha  to  the  highest  degree. 

81.  His  paternal  uncle,  Iudraraja,  who  was  the  cause  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  earthly  glory  and  prosperity  of  his  enemies,  was  prosperous 
and  excited  admiration  in  the  minds  of  the  meritorious  princes  became 
king.  Royal  Power  herself  resorting  to  him  in  humility  after  having 
set  aside  other  princes  out  of  love  for  him  made  his  true  nature  be 
sung  aloud  by  all  poets.12 

33.  To  him  who  single-handed  gained  victories  and  was  fond  of 
adventurous  deeds  his  army  was  the  mere  paraphernalia  of  sovereign- 
ty. Being  high-minded  he  did  not  make  a  bow  even  to  the  gods, 
excepting  (however)  the  Supreme  God,  the  lord  of  the  whole  universe. 

v34.  He  had  a  son  named  the  glorious  Karkkaraja  who  sustained 
the  burden  of  sovereignty,  was  the  pith  of  his  race,  possessed  valour 
combined  with  polity  (and)  who  delighted  the  numbers  of  his  rela- 
tives by  his  prosperity,  was  an  unfailing  Partha  in  the  wielding  of  the 
bow  and  was  the  first  among  the  pure-hearted. 

35.  His  fame  wanders  through  the  world  with  curiosity  to  know 
whether  there  is  any  king  equal  to  him  in  point  of  generosity,  self- 
respect,  righteous  rule,  heroism  and  bravery. 

14  The  following  verse  baffles  all  attempt  at  rendering  it  intelligibly.  Its 
readings  vary  materially  from  those  of  the  Bagumra  grant  of  Dhrava  II.  of 
the  Gujar&t  Rastyrakuta  lineage,  bat  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  an 
unpublished  grant  of  the  present  grantor,  which  is  in  my  possession.  It  being 
therefore  next  to  impossible  to  got  at  the  true  version  of  the  verse,  to  deduce 
the  historioal  fact  about  the  Manas  being  the  allies  of  Indraraja  is  extremely 
hazardous, 
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LI.  55 — 69.  And  he,  the  lord  of  the  feudal  chiefs,  Suvarnnavar- 
Bha  Srl-Karkkar&jadeva  who  bus  obtained  all  the  great  sounds  com- 
mands the  lords  of  the  divisions  and  districts,  village  headmea, 
officials,  functionaries,  magistrates,  elders  of  Tillages  and  others 
according  as  they  are  concerned  :  Be  it  known  to  you  that — for  the 
enhancement  of  religious  merit  and  fame,  both  in  this  world  and  the 
next,  of  my  parents  and  myself — by  me  living  at  Khetaka — has  been 
given  with  a  willing  mind  by  pouring  water  after  having  bathed  to-day 
for  the  performance  of  the  rites  of  the  five  great  sacrifices  of  Bali, 
Charu,  Vaisvadeva,  Agnihotra  and  Atithi — to  Gobbaddi  residing  at 
Badavi,  belonging  to  the  Bharadvaja  gotra,  student  of  the  Taittirfva 
school,  the  son  of  the  priest  Badaddi,  conversant  with  the  meaning  of 
all  the  Vedas  and  £astras  and  whose  other  appellation  f<  Panditaval- 
labharaja  "  was  well  known  in  the  world  from  his  proficiency  in  the 
fourteen  branches  of  science — the  village  of  the  name  "  Samipadraka  " 
situated  in  the  region  between  the  Mah!  and  the  Narmada,  the  bound- 
aries of  which  are  to  the  £.  the  village  of  the  name  of  Golika,  to 
the  S.the  village  of  Chornndaka,  to  the  W.  Bhartlmnaka  and  to  theN. 
the  village  of  Dhahadva;  and  the  village  of  the  name  of  "Sambandhi  " 
situated  in  the  Mankanika  district  the  boundaries  of  which  are  to 
the  E.  the  village  of  the  name  of  Sajjodaka,  to  the  S.  Bruhmanapallika, 
to  the  W.  Karanjavasahikaandtothe  N.  Kashtharaandapa — these  two 
villages  thus  defined  by  their  eight  boundaries,  together  with  ap- 
purtenances, the  flaws  in  measurement  and  inflictions  of  fate,18 
together  with  the  results  of  the  workings  of  creatures,1*  with  what- 
ever might  be  raised  on  the  land  with  labour,  with  the  assessment 
in  grain  and  gold,  not  to  be  entered  on  by  regular  or  irregular 
soldiery,  not  to  be  interfered  with  by  J  he  hand  even  of  the  king's 
officers,  to  last  as  long  as  the  moQii, . the  sun,  the  ocean,  the  earth, 
the  rivers,  the  mountains  endure,  to  be  enjoyed  in  lineal  succession 
by  sons  and  sons'  sons,  to  the  exclusion  of  grants  previously  made 
to  Gods  and  Brahmanas — when  seven  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  time  of  the  ISaka  king  on  the  full -moon 
day  of  the  bright  half  of  Magha  on  the  occasion  of  a  lunar  eclipse. 


"  J.  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.  XVIII.,  25S,  note  1  ;  Ep.  Ind.  IV.,  279. 

i*  This  I  think  to  be  the  proper  translation  of  *  Sabhfttapatapratyaya.1 
'  Bh&ta '  means  '  beings '  and  '  pata '  seems  here  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
•attack.*    For  *  pratyaya, '  which  is  the  same  as  pratyaya,  see  Amarakosa. 
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LI.  69 — 75.  Wherefore  no  one  should  canse  hindrance  to  him 
while  enjoying  it  as  a  Brahmana  gift  or  allowing  others  to  enjoy  it, 
while  cultivating  it  or  getting. others  to  cultivate  it  or  alienating  it* 
Similarly  future  kings,  whether  our  descendants  or  others,  knowing1 
that  the  fruit  of  a  grant  of  land  is  common  (to  all  kings)  and 
perceiving  that  fleeting  prosperity  is  as  ephemeral  as  lightning  and 
that  life  is  as  unsteady  as  the  drop  of  water  pendent  on  the  tip  of  a 
blade  of  grass  should  respect  and  preserve  our  gift  as  they  would 
their  own.  He  who  with  his  mind  enveloped  in  the  thick  darkness 
of  ignorance  will  confiscate  it  or  approve  of  its  being  confiscated 
shall  incur  the  five  great  sins  together  with  the  minor  ones.  To 
this  effect  it  has  been  said  by  the  divine  Vyasa,  compiler  of  the 
Vedas: 

LI.  75—85.  The  grantor  of  land  rejoices  in  heaven  for  sixty 
thousand  years ;  and  the  confiscator  and  abettor  dwell  for  the  same 
number  of  years  in  hell.  These  who  confiscate  grants  of  land  are 
born  black  serpents  living  in  dried-up  hollows  (of  trees)  in  the 
forests  of  the  Vindhyas  destitute  of  water.  Gold  is  the  first  child 
of  fire,  the  earth  belongs  to  Vishnu  and  cows  arc  the  daughters  of 
the  sun  ;  the  three  worlds  will  have  been  given  by  him  who  makes  a 
gift  of  gold,  a  cow  and  land.  The  earth  has  been  enjoyed  by  many 
princes  such  as  Sagara  ;  he  who  for  the  time  being  possesses  the 
earth  enjoys  the  fruits  thereof.  All  these  gifts  productive  of  reli- 
gious merit  riches  and  fame  that  have  been  made  before  by  kings  are 
like  the  remains  of  an  offering  to  a  deity  or  food  vomitted  ;  what  good 
person  would  take  tbem  back  again  ?  O  prince,  assiduously 
preserve  the  land  granted  by  yourself  or  others  ;  0  the  best  of  kings 
preservation  (of  a  grant)  is  preferable  to  making  a  gift.  Again  and 
•gain  does  lUmabhadra  entreat  the  future  kings  in  this  manner :  this* 
bridge  of  merit  common  to  all  princes  should  be  preserved  by  you 
from  time  to  time.  Reflecting  that  royal  power  and  human  life  are 
as  unsteady  as  the  drops  of  water  on  the  petal  of  a  lotus,  others* 
fame  should  not  be  destroyed  by  men  of  very  pure  minds  and  possessed 
of  self-restraint. 

LI.  85—87.  The  Dutaka  for  this  (charter)  is  6rl-Dronamma. 
And  this  has  been  written  by  Srt-Nemaditya,  minister  of  peace  and 
war.  This  is  my  own  sign  manual  (viz.  that)  of  Srt-Karkkar&ja,  the 
son  of  the  prosperous  Indraraja. 

[This  same  village  of  Sambandhi  written  about  above  waa  caused 
to  be  given  by  Ranahari]. 
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Note. 

Since  the  preceding  pages  were  written,  I  hare  had  occasion 
to  read  the  "  History  of  Gujarat "  composed  from  the  materials 
prepared  by  Pandit  Bhagwanlal  Indraji  which  forms  the  first  part 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  Bombay  Gasetteer.  The  Pandit  seems 
to  have  therein  utilised  the  date  of  these  plates  and  the  mention  of 
Amoghavarsha  in  it  to  draw,  like  me,  the  conclusion  that  Amoghavarsha 
came  to  the  throne  some  year  between  the  expired  Saka  years  734 
and  738.  And  this  conclusion  must  naturally  suggest  itself  to  the 
mind  of  any  person  who  sees  that  while  the  Baroda  grant  is  dated  734 
Saka  Sam  vat  and  takes  the  main  line  as  far  as  Govinda  III.,  the  Nausart 
charter  of  the  same  prince  is  dated  738  Saka  Samvat  and  mentions 
Amogha? arena,  son  of  this  Govinda  IIL 

Again,  the  Nausarl  copper-pWte  charter  of  the  Gurjara  prince 
Jayabhata,  edited  by  Pandit  Bhagwanlal  Indraji  (Ind.  Ant.,  Vol.  XIII, 
p.  80)  records  the  grant  o(  a  certain  field  in  the  village  of  &amipad- 
raka,  two  of  the  Tillages  surrounding  which  are  Golika  and  Dhahndda— 
unquestionably  the  tillages  of  Golika  and  Dhahadva  which  our  plates 
mention  in  defining  the  boundaries  of  Samtpadraka.  The  Samlpadraka 
of  both  these  copper-plates  must  therefore  be  one  and  the  same  village. 
But  the  Pandit  owns  that  he  cannot  identify  these  places  except 
Dhahadda  which,  he  thinks,  is  the  modern  Dohad  near  Godhra  in  the 
Panch-Mahals.  I  myself  should  not  have  been  able  to  identify  Sami- 
padraka,  if  the  other  two  surrounding  villages,  vts.,  Chorundaka  and 
Bharthanaka  had  not  been  mentioned  in  our  plates.  For  it  is  only 
the  certainty  of  the  identification  of  these  villages  with  Choranda  and 
Bharthan  respectively,  that  has  led  me  to  identify  Samfpadraka  with 
Sofidam  and  also  supplied  me  with  a  clue  to  the  probable  identifica- 
tion of  Dhahadva  with  a  modem  village  of  the  name  of  Dhawat. 
The  Pandit's  identification  of  Dhahadda  with  Dohad  must  therefore 
be  given  up. 
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Art.  X.  -The  Era  of  Yudhi-shthira.     By  Rajaram 
Ramkrishna  Bhagwat,  Esq. 

[Ravi  26th  January  18'j9.] 


Yudhi-shthira  is  the  hero  of  the  great  epic  Maha-Bharata.  His  era 
was  counted  from  his  coronation.  When  was  Yudhi-shthira  crowned  ? 
Of  course  there  is  a  conflict  of  views.  There  are  three  views — the 
agronomical,  the  popular  and  the  solstitial. 

1. — The  Astronomical  View. 

For  the  astronomical  view  we  are  indebted  in  the  first  place  to 
kalhana,1  who  wrote  his  Raja-Tarangint  in  the  year  1070  of  the  Cashmf- 
rian  era.  Kalhana  citing  the  distich  <ft|fgqr<tafl^r:  *1*WTW[ 
CT^ra  C  and  tne  era  °^  *nat  k*n£  lasted*  f°r  2526  years')  from  the 
Brihat-Sanhita  of  Varaha-mihira  adds  2526  to  1070.  Kalhana  thus 
places  the  coronation  year  of  Yudhi-shthira  3596  years  anterior  to  the 
date  of  his  Raja-Tarangint.  The  Cashmirian  era  coinciding  with  tho 
Shfitivahana  era  of  the  Marathas,  78  will  have  to  be  deducted  from 
2526  to  determine  the  coronation  year  of  Yudhi-shthira.  The  era  of 
Yudhi-shfhira  will  thus  be  found  to  have  commenced  2448  years  before 
Christ. 

The  line  ^of$3t ,  though  found  in  the  great  work  of  Varaha-mihira, 
is  not  his  own,  but  he*  acknowledges  to  have  borrowed  it  from  Vriddha- 
Garga,  who  thus  appears  to  be  the  earliest  authority  for  the  era. 
Dr.  Kem  in  his  excellent  preface3  to  Brihat-Sanhita,  puts  down 
505  A  C.  as  the  date  of  Varaha-mihira.  The  line  q^ff^fr  can 
thus  bi  traced  up  from  the  middle  of  the  12th  to  the  beginning  of  the 
6th  Christian  century.  "When  did  Vriddha-Garga,  from  whose  work 
Varaha-mihira  borrows  the  line,  live?  It  is  evident  from  the  wording 
of  the  line,  that  Vnddha-Garga  must  have  written  his  work  at  a  time 
when  the  era  of  Yudhi-shthira  was  no  longer  in  use.  The  era  of 
Yudhi-shthira  having  ceased  in  or  about  78  A.  C,  Vriddha-Garga  may 
safely  be  placed  at  the   close  of  the  first  Christian  century  or  there- 

Utir  \  )  and  *f|r?rrcKftw  *HTKsW  ftrf*:"  (  *«>  <&,  Stir  X  )• 
3  P.  25,  Kern's  Edition  f  ^tff??rr. 
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about.  He  cannot  certainly  be  supposed  to  have  written  his  work 
before  78  A.C.,  the  year  when  the  era  of  Yudhi-shthira  is  said  to  have 
ceased. 

Though  the  close  of  the  era  of  Yudhi-shthira  will  thus  be  found  to 
be  a  thing  not  to  be  relegated  to  the  domain  of  fiction,  the  same  can- 
not be  said  of  its  commencement.  The  basis  of  the  era  is  apparently 
astromonical  stt^  tos  3^  jrjrafff  *fa*T  ^jfafs*  ^T^T  is  the 
distich  preceding  TSft^ ;  while  the  distich  following  is  q^'^rffenffr 
irtT  $r*T  W  *tffil  wfap9[.  The  preceding  distioh  declares  that  while 
king  Yudhi-shthira  was  ruling  the  earth,  the  (seven)  sag^sf  (the  con- 
stellation of  Ursa  Major)  were  in  Magha  (the  10th  lunar  mansion 
corresponding  to  the  first  part  Leonis)  ;  while  the  distich,  which 
follows,  discloses  the  belief,  which  the  astronomers  of  those  days 
entertained  that  the  seven  sages  remained  for  full  100  years  in  conjunc- 
tion with  each  lunar  mansion.  This  belief  of  the  seven  sages  remain- 
ing in  conjunction  with  each  lunar  mansion,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
planets,  for  one  hundred  years,  the  modern  astronomer  will  pronounce 
to  be  a  fiction  pure  and  simple.  Nevertheless  the  belief  was  general 
in  those  times  that  the  seven  sages  also  moved  in  the  vast  space  just 
like  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  other  planets,  and  that  their  one  revolution 
was  completed  in  27  centuries  or  2700  years.  Beyond  this  belief  in  the 
revolution  of  the  seven  sages,  there 'are  no  data  for  ascertaining  the 
exact  commencement  of  the  era  of  Yadhi-shthira.  "  The  seven  sages 
were  in  conjunction  with  the  first  Leonis  during  the  rule  of  Yudhi- 
shthira,  and  the  conjunction  of  the  seven  sages  with  each  lunar  man- 
sion lasts  for  one  hundred  years" — is  the  only  ray  of  light,  howso- 
ever feeble  or  dim,  the  surrounding  darkness  being  otherwise  deep 
and  impenetrable.  Curiously  enough  Vriddha-Garga  does  not  disclose 
the  position  of  the  seven  sages  in  the  year,  when  the  era  of  Yudhi- 
shthira,  according  to  him,  ceased.  Even  as  regards  the  commencement 
of  the  era,  the  information  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  Vriddha-Garga 
having  failed  to  put  down  the  precise  year.  The  only  satisfactory  and 
valuable  information  one  gets  from  Vriddha-Garga  is  the  time  of  the 
duration  of  the  era.  This  information  supplied  by  Vriddha-Garga  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  the  Cashmtrian  era  of  Kaihana  concided 
with  the  Shali vahana  era  of  the  Marathas,  enables  us  to  fix  conclusively 
the  date  of  the  history,  or  rather  the  story,  of  the  civil  war  between  the 
Kauravas  and  the  Pandavas.  The  astronomical  view  of  the  era  of 
Yudhi-shthira  will  carry  up  the  Kauravas  and  the  Pandavas  to  the  25th 
century  before  Christ,  but  not  higher.     Among  the  Brahminical  data 
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for  fixing  the  date  of  the  Kauravas  and  the  Pandavaa,  these  seem 
to  be  the  oldest  and  the  most  authentic.  No  other  data  older  or  more 
authentic  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  Sanskrit  literature. 

Relying  on  these  data*  Kalhana  holds  that  the  Kauravas  and  the 
Pandaraa  lived  after  653  years4  of  the  age  of  Kali  had  passed. 

2— The  Popular  View. 

According  to  the  popular  view,  the  commencement  of  the  era  of 
Yudhi-ehthira  coincides  with  the  commencement  of  the  age  of  Kali ;  in 
fact,  the  age  of  Kali  commenced  with  the  coronation  of  Yudhi-shthira. 
The  era  of  Yudhi-shthira  is  thus  carried  up  higher  by  653  years 
The  duration  of  the  era,  according  to  the  popular  view,  ought  thus  to 
he  653  +  2526=3179  years.  But  of  these  3179  years,  135  years  are 
assigned  to  the  era  of  Vikrama  and  the  duration  of  the  era  of  Yudhi- 
shthira  is  thus  reduced  to  3044  years. 

The  popular  view  is  based  on  the  native  annual  almanacks. 
The  Vaishnavas  seem  to  have  been  responsible  for  this  carrying  op 
of  the  era  of  Yudliis  hithirn  by  643  years,  thereby  making  it  coincide 
with  the  commencement  of  the  age  of  Kali.  The  view  of  the  Vaishnavas 
as  set  forth  in  the  Vishnu  Purana  and  the  Bhigavata  Purana,  is  that 
"  as  long6  as  Krishna  lived,  Kali  dared  not  touch  this  sub-lunary  world, 
hut  the  moment  he  departed,  Kali  assumed  his  impious  rule."  Krishna 
having  come  to  be  regarded  as  Vishnu,  the  beneficent  divinity  of  the 
Hindu  Trinity  incarnate  in  entirety,  some  of  the  Vaishnavas  were 
naturally  shocked  to  acknowledge  that  he  lived  and  breathed  his  last, 
or  rather  ascended  to  his  heaven,  in  this  age  of  impiety ;  and  piously 
carrying  up  the  era  of  Yudhi-shthira  by  653  years,  they  made  it 
coincide  with  the  age  of  Kali.  Though  Vishnu-Purana  is  now-a-days 
very  seldom  read,  Bhagavata  Purana  is  very  popular  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  India ;  and  its  chronology,  though  faulty  from 
a  critical  standpoint,  is  taken  to  be  quite  unexceptional  by  the 
orthodox  Biihmana  of  to-day.  The  ante-dating  of  the  era  of 
Yudhi-shthira  in  native  almanacks  thus  appears  to  be  the  result  of  the 
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popularity  acquired  by  Bbagavata  Pur&na,    which    is  every  inch  a 
Parian  of  the  Vaishnavas. 

The  era  of  Vikrama,  which  comes  in  the  popular  view,  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  era  of  Vikrama  current  in  the  valley  of  Cfchmira. 
There  is  a  diffrence  of  135  y  ears  between  the  two  eras.  The  era  in 
Caehmtra  was  the  era  of  a  Vikrama,  whose  real6  name,  according  to 
Kalhana,  was  Harsha.  T  he  other,  which  is  popularly  known  as 
8amvat,  commenced  135  years  earlier.  There  is  a  tradition  current  in 
Maha-rash^ra  that  the  founder  of  the  Vikrama  era  and  the  founder  of 
the  Sh&livahana  era  were  contemporaries.  A  battle  was  fought  betv  een 
the  two  kings  or  emperors,  somewhere  on  the  river  Narmada,  in 
which  theMarath&s  having  annihilated  his  forces,  the  Lord  of  Ujjayint 
had  to  beat  a  retreat.  This  \ikrama  mutt  he  the  Earth*  Vikrama, 
who,  according  to  R&ja-Tarangin!,  subjugated  Cfehrotra  and, 
among  the  spoils,  carried  to  his  capital  even  the  throne7  of  the  Cashmt- 
rian  kings.  The  MarAtha  tradition  appears  thus  to  have  had  a  histori- 
cal foundation.  The  only  point  the  reader's  attention  ought  to  be 
specially  drawn  to,  is  that  the  Vikrama  of  the  Maratha  tradition  must 
be  the  Harsha  Vikrama  of  CiUhmirian  fame  and  not  the  Samvat 
Vikrama,  whose  conquests  could  not  be  so  extensive. 
-  Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  solstitial  view. 

8.— The  Solstitial  View. 

There  are  two  solstices,  two  equinoxes.  The  two  equinoxes,  the  vernal 
and  the  autumnal,  were  hardly  known  in  India  in  the  earliest  times. 
The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  two  solstices,  the  winter  and  the  sum- 
mer. The  six  months  following  the  shortest  day  and  ending  with  the 
longest  are  even  now  known  as  the  six  months  of  Udagayana,  popularly 
Uttarayana,  meaning  "  going  towards  the  north  "  (of  the  sun).  The 
old  Hindu  called  the  six  months  "  the  mouths  of  light,"  being 
the  "  months  of  growing  days."  The  other  half  of  the  year  w«s  called 
Dakshina-yana,  meaning  " going  towards  the  south"  (of  the  snn). 
These  six  months  to  the  old  Hindu  were  "the  months  of  darkness," 
being  "  months  of  growing  nights."  In  the  astronomical  appendix  of 
the  Vedas,  the   months  in  which  the  two  solstices  fell  are  held  to  be 
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always  the  same,  the  winter  solstice  in  the  first8  year  of  the  cycle  of  five 
years  called  Yuga  invariably  falling  on  the  first  day  of  the  lunar  Magha 
(February  and  March),  the  sun  being  at  that  time  in  conjunction 
with  the  constellation  of  Shravishtha  or  Dhanishtha.  In  the  second, 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  the  cycle9  the  days  were  respectively 
13th  (white  fortnight),  10th  (dark  fortnight),  7th  (white  fortnight) 
and  4th  (dark  fortnight)  of  the  same  month  of  Magha  for  the  winter 
soUtice.  In  the  sixth  year,  that  is,  the  first  year  of  the  new  cycle,  the 
winter  solstice  again  fell  on  the  first  day  of  the  white  fortnight  of  Magha. 
The  summer  solstice  fell  on  the  7th  day  (white  fortnight)  of  the  lunar 
month  of  Shravana  in  the  first  year,  on  the  4  th  day  (dark  fortnight)  in 
the  2nd,  on  the  first  day  (white  fortnight)  in  the  3rd,  on  the  13th  day 
(white  fortnight)  on  the  4th,  and  on  the  10th  day  (dark  fortnight)  in 
the  5th  year  of  the  cycle.  In  the  6th  year,  it  again  fell  on  the  7th 
(white  fortnight)  of  the  same  lunar  month  of  Shravana.  The  two 
solstices,  according  to  the  author,  thus  invariably  fell  iu  the  two 
lunar  months  of  Magha  and  Shravana. 

Modern  astronomical  observations  having  established  that  the 
equinoxes  recede  1  degree  in  72  years,  and  that,  the  equinoxes  receding, 
the  solstices  also  recede,  the  date  of  the  observation  of  the  falling  of  the 
winter  solstice  on  the  1st  of  the  lunar  Magha,  the  sun  being  in  con- 
junction with  Dhanishtha,  can  be  pretty  accurately  determined.  The 
winter  solstice  being  found  to  have  receded  about  41*5  degrees,  as  it 
now  falls  somewhere  in  the  lunar  Marga-shfrsha,  41*5  *  72  would  give 
the  approximate  number  of  years  passed  from  the  fixing  of  the  date 
of  its  falling  somewhere  in  the  lunar  Magha.  Rough  calculations  thus 
point  out  that  the  observation  noted  down  in  the  astronomical  appendix 
of  the  Vedas  must  have  been  made  about  B.C.  1091  (2988-1897). 
A  rmed  with  this  astronomical  datum,  one  can  easily  proceed  to  fix  the 
date  of  the  war  between  the  Kauravas  and  the  Pandavas. 

Bhtshma,  the  renowned  Mahabharata  warrior,  is  reputed  to  have 
breathed  his  last  on  the  8th  day  of  the  white10  fortnight  of  the  lunar 
Magha,  the  sun  having  commenced  its  career  towards  the  north  some 
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hoars  earlier.  This  year,  then,  must  have  been  the  fourth  of  the  cycle  of 
five  years,  since  it  is  in  the  fourth  year  that  the  winter  solstice  is  said 
to  fall  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  white  fortnight  of  the  lunar  Magna. 
The  story  of  the  death  of  Bhishma  on  the  8th  day  of  the  lunar  Magna, 
after  the  winter  solstice  had  set  in  on  the  7th,  is  either  a  fact  or  a 
fiction.  If  it  be  taken  as  a  fact,  the  testimony  of  Vriddha-Garga,  in 
regard  to  the  era  of  Yudhi-shfchira  having  lasted  for  2626  yedrS,  loses 
its  value.  A  better  alternative  perhaps  w  that  the  episode  be  taken  as 
a  fiction  interpolated  by  the  Brahman  a  a  to  uphold  the  Vedic  tradition 
as  told  in  the  Chhandogya-Upanishad  and  also  in  Bhagavad-GittL 
"  Those  who  die  after  the  winter  solstice  has  set  in  directly  go  to  the 
heaven  of  Brahman  and  are  not  born  again" — is  the  view11  of  the 
Chhandogya-Upanishad.  The  original  Mahabharata  containing12  only 
24,000  verses  was  hardly  one-fifth  of  the  voluminous  epic  of  to-day 
which,  according  to  popular  belief,  has  125,000  stanzas.  The  Panda vas 
do  not  seem  to  have  come  within  the  pale  of  the  Brahminieal  civiliza- 
tion. A  critical  student  cannot  help  bearing  in  mind  that  the  liYe 
brothers  married  one  wife,  and  that  Bhima  had  taken  the  vow  of 
drinking  the  blood  of  the  enemy  most  obnoxious  to  him.  The  original 
story  was  evidently  a  non-Brahminical  one,  but  being  once  recited 
before  Shaunaka  and  bis  Vedic  associates,  it  spread  among  the 
Brah matins.  In  the  Book  of  Genealogy  and  in  the  Book  of  the  Forest, 
the  hand  of  the  Brahmana-priest  is  distinctly  visible.  In  the  Book  of 
Peace,  which  is  the  most  voluminous  of  the  eighteen  books,  the  influ- 
ence of  Buddhism  and  Jainism  also  can  be  very  easily  detected.  In 
the  Book  of  Admonitions  also  the  antiquity  of  a  good  many  chapters 
is  exceedingly  doubtful.  If  this  general  analysis  of  the  great  epic  poem 
be  correct,  there  is  room  for  believing  that  the  placing  of  the  death  of 
Bhishma  after  the  winter  solstice  had  set  in  is  a  later  addition  made 
by  the  Brahmanas  in  the  interest  of  the  Vedic  religion  or  rather  the 
tradition  of  the  Oupanishada  School. 

11  V*  *HT.  ^  WIT*. 
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Art.  XL — The  Cities  of  Irdn  as  described  in  the  old  Palahavi 
treatise  of  Shatrdiha-i-Irdn.  By  Jivanji  Jamshidji  Modt9 
Esq.,  B.A. 

[Bead  26th  January  1899.] 

€t  Snat^ha-i-Iran,"  or  "The  Cities  of  Irk,"  is  the  name  of  an  old 
Pahalavi  treatise  lately  pahlished  for  the  first  time,  with  some  other 
Pahalavi  treatises  by  the  late  lamented  Dastor  Dr.  Jamaspji 
Minocheherji.  The  boot  purports  to  give  the  names  of  the  founders 
of  some  of  the  known  cities  of  Western  and  Central  Asia  that 
had,  at  one  time  or  another,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  ancient 
Persians.  It  lias  not  been  hitherto  translated  in  any  language.1 
The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  identify  these  cities  and  give  a  few 
points  of  geographical  and  historical  importance  about  them  as 
presented  by  this  treatise. 

This  treatise  seems  to  have  been  written  a  long  time  after  the 
Mahomedan  conquest  of  Persia.     In  the  Pahalavi  Bundehesh,1   the 

country  of  Syria  is  spoken  of   as  Suristan    (  noJto  \  ••  e.,  the 

country  of  Suria  or  Syria,  just  as  Oabulistan  is  the  country  of  Cabul. 
It  is  spoken  of  as  the  country  from  which  the  Prat  or  the  Euphrates 
runs.  Sham  is  the  name  given  to  Syria  by  Mahomedan  writers.  Accord- 
ing to  Macoudi,8  Syria  was  called  Shim  f»t»  because  it  is  situated 
on  the  left  (chimal)  of  Kaabah  and  Yemen  was  so  called  because 
it  is  situated  on  the  right  (yemin)  of  Kaabah.  The  king  of  Yemen 
(Arabia  Felix)  is  spoken  of  in  the  Pahalavi  books  as  taxikdn  mmlek* 

*)f  rvo»*  or  "  tazikdn  shdh  *oo  r)'**»  *•*>  the  king  of  the  Arabs.    But 

in  this  treatise  these  countries  are  known  not  by  their  old  names  of 
Suristan  and  "  the  country  of  the  Taziks,"  but  by  their  later  names 

»  The  late  lamented  Dr.  Darmesteter  haa  translated  two  passages  in  his 
1  Textes  Pehlvia  relatifs  an  Judaisme.' 

■  Josti,  p.  61, 1. 12.    S.  B.  B.  7.,  Ch.  XX.,  10. 

»  B.  de  Heynard,  Tol.  IIL,  p.  139. 

*  Oinkard.  Tehmaras'a  MS.  extra  leaves  after  p.  808.  8.  B.  E.,  Vol.  XXXVII* 
Bk.  VIII.  Ch.  XIII.  9.  BinA-l.ParTardin  YUm-i-Khurdad  -Daatar  Jamaapji's 
Edition,  p.  108,  s.  14. 
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of  Sham  and  Yemen.  This  fact  then  shews  that  it  was  written  after 
the  time  of  Mahomed,  when  these  new  names  came  into  use.  In 
what  is  called  the  older  or  the  grand  Bundehesh,  the  name  Shim  does 
occur  once  (S.  B.  E.,  Vol.  XLVII.,  p.  151),  but  the  word  seems  to  have 
been  miswritten  for  Ami,  which  is  found  in  the  later  copies.  That 
it  is  a  mistake  of  the  last  revising  editor  appears  from  the  fact  that 
he  says  that  the  land  of  Sumk  was  called  Sham.  Now  the  land  of 
Surak,  from  which  the  river  Arag  is  represented  as  flowing,  is 
evidently  the  country  of  Sogdiana  and  not  Syria.  Nevertheless,  the 
fact  remains  that  though  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  identification,  yet 
the  name  'Sh&m  '  was  known  to  the  revising  editor  of  the  Bundehesh. 
But  in  that  case  we  must  remember  that  the  revising  editor  seems  to 
have  done  his  work  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  ninth  century.5  So  it  is 
possible  that  the  Pahalavi  writers  began  to  use  the  name  in  the  ninth 
century.     That  probably  is  the  date  of  our   treatise. 

Again,  we  find  in  no  other  Pahalavi  works  the  name  of  Africa, 
which  is  here  called  *  FarikA.'  Many  Persian  writers  even,  when 
they  spoke  of  Africa,  spoke  of  it  as  the  country  of  Magreb,  or  the 
West.  Just  as  at  present,  the  European  nations  speak  of 
Turkey  and  the  adjoining  countries  as  the  East,  and  of  China 
and  Japnn  as  the  Further  East,  so  the  ancient  Asiatic  authors  spoke 
of  Africa — of  course  by  Africa  they  understood  only  Egypt  and 
the  northern  portion  of  Africa  with  which  they  had  come  into  contact — 
as  Magreb,  or  the  country  of  the  West.  The  country  of  Egypt  is 
spoken  of  in  some  Pahalavi  books  as  Misr,  but  the  term  Africa  is 
not  used  at  all.  Therefore,  the  use  of  this  name  in  our  book  also 
points  to  its  later  origin  when  the  name  Afrira  began  to  be  used  more 
commonly  in  Persia,  after  the  time  of  the  Mahomedan  conquest.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  among  the  places  mentioned  in  our  books,  the  name 
of  Egypt  or  Misr  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  though  the  country 
was  at  one  time  ruled  over  by  the  ancient  Persians.  So  it  appears 
that  by  the  name  Farika  or  Africa,  which  latterly  became  common  iu 
Persia,  our  author  meant  the  country  of  Egypt.  According  to 
Macoudi,  the  country  had  derived  its  name  from  one  Afrike,  son  of 
Abrahah  (*ijil  &  ls*0**)  wno  na^  founded  it. 

There  is  one  other  city,  an  allusion  to  which  in  the  book  points  to 
the  fact  that  the  book  could  not  have  been  written,  or  at  least  finished, 
earlier  than  the  ninth  century,  or  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.     It  is 

•  8.  B.  B.,  Vol.  V.,  West.    Bundehesh,  Introduction,  p.  43. 
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the  town  of  Bagdad.  Its  foundation  is  attributed  to  one  Aboil 
J&far,  who  was  also  called  Abou  Davanik.  This  personage  was  the 
Khalif  Abou  Jaffer  Mansour,  who  had,  according  to  Ebn  Haukal,6 
built  the  celebrated  city  since  the  introduction  of  Islam.  This  is 
the  only  town  in  the  list  of  the  cities  of  this  book,  the  foundation  of 
which  is  attributed  to  a  Mahomed  an  ruler.  Our  book  gives  Abou 
Davanik  as  the  other  name  of  this  prince,  and  it  is  confirmed  by 
Tabari,  according  to  whom  his  whole  name  was  Abou  Djafar 
Man?  ur  Ahou'l  Dawantq.  Now  this  prince  began  to  reign  in 
Hijri  136  (A.  D.  754),  and  built  the  town  of  Bagdad  in  Hijri  145 
(A.  D,  763).  This  shows,  then,  that  the  book  must  have  been 
written  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  or  in  the  ninth  century. 

Altogether  111  cities  are  referred  to  in  this  treatise.  Out  of  this 
number  52  are  enumerated  with  the  names  of  the  founders  of  most 
of  them.  With  few  exceptions  these  cities  are  grouped  in  large 
divisions.  The  first  three  divisions  are  separated  by  the  common  use 
of  the  words  **In  the  direction  of  "  (pavan  koste). 

The  first  group  is  that  of  the  cities  of  K  ho  rasa  n,  which  is 
considered  to  be  a  very  large  province.  As  Kinneir  says  :  "The  vast 
province  of  Khorassan  has  for  its  boundaries  the  Oxus  and  country  of 
Bulkh,  to  the  N.  E.  and  E.,  Cabul  and  Seistan  to  the  S.,  and  to  the 
W.  the  province  of  Irak,  Asterabad  and  Dahestan."7  The  cities 
mentioned  as  those  belonging  to  Khorassan  are  17.  They  are  the 
following: — Samarcand,  a  city  in  Balkh,8  Khvarzem,  Maruv-rud, 
Meruv  (Merv),  Harai  (Herat),  Pushen  (Pusheng),  Tus  (Mashad), 
Nio-Shapuhar  (Nishilpur),  Kain,  Dahistan,  Komis,  and  five  cities 
bearing  the  name  of  Khusrui. 

The  second  group  is  that  of  the  cities  in  the  direction  of  Khur- 
baran,  t.  e.,  Khavnr  (Pavan  kost-i-Khurbaran).  KhAvar  is  the  name 
of  a  district  in  Khorassan.  But  the  very  first  name  in  this  group, 
vix.,  Otesiphoo,  shows  that  it  is  not  the  district  of  that  name  that  is 
mentioned  here.  Here  the  word  is  used  as  a  com  mom  noun  in  the 
sense  of  *  the  west.'.  In  this  group  of  the  Western  cites  we  find  the 
following— 

Ctesiphon. 

Sasur  (Sarsur). 

girleh  (Hilleh). 

*  Ousley's  Oriental  Geography,  p.  66. 

*  A  Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire,  by  Kinneir,  p.  169. 

*  The  Pahalavi  name  oan  be  taken  as  that  of  Bokhara  also. 
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Bawir  (Babylon). 

Hairat  or  flirat  (Hira), 

Hamdan, 

One  city  in  Mah  in  the  direction  of  Nehavand  and  in  the  district 

of  Vahram-Avand. 
Twenty  cities  in  the  country  of  Padashkvargar  (the  mountain 
district  on  the  south  of  the  Caspian,  including  the  provinces  of 
Tabaristan,  Mazandaran  and  Ghelan). 
Mosul. 

Nine  cities  in  Jazeere*h  (Mesopotamia). 

Twenty-four  cities  in  the  land  of  Syria,  Africa,  Cufa,  Mecca 
and  Medineh. 
The  third  group  of  cities  is  that  of  Nimruz  or  Seistan.  As  Sir 
F.  J.  Goldsmid  says,  "  It  is  somewhat  embarrassing  at  the  present 
day  to  define  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Sistan.  We  may  suppose  two 
territories,  one  compact  and  concentrated,  which  may  be  termed 
*  Sistan  Proper,'  the  other  detached  and  irregular  which  may  be 
termed  '  Outer  Sistan.*  "9 

The  following  are  the  cities  of  Seistao  • — 
Cavnl  (Cabul),  Ravad  (Rebat),  Bosfc,  Fariav  (Fariab),  Zavulastan, 
and  Zarang  (Dooshak). 
The  fourth  group  is  that   of   the  towns  of    Kirnoan  and  Pars.     It 
contains  the  following  towns  :  — 

Kerman,  Veh  Artashir,  Stakhar  (Istakhar  or  Persepolis), 
Darabgird  near  Shiraz,  Vish-Shapubar,  Artashir  Gadman  or 
Firouxabad,  Touj. 

The  fifth  group   forms   the   towns   of  Khusistan,  which    are  the 
following  :  — 

Oharmazd-Artaehir  or  Ahwaz,  Ram  Oharmasd,  Shus,   Shuster 

Vendu-i-Shapuhar,    Airau  kird-Shapuhar,      Ntlhar      Tirak, 

Simian,  Kharayast,  Askar  (Askar   Moukarram),  Yeh   (Hey), 

Gae  (Ispahan),  Khajran  (Kazeroun),  Adjan,  Kard. 

The  sixth  and  the   last  group  contains  towns  which  cannot  be 

ascribed  to  any  one  province.     They  belong  to  different  provinces 

in  different  directions.     They  are  the  following : — 

Ashkar  (2nd),  Ataropatakan  (Adarbaijan),  Ninav  (Nineveh), 
GaDjeh,  Amni  (Amul),  Bagdad. 

•  "  Joarney  from  Bander  Abbas  to  Meshed  by  Sistan,"  by  Sir  F.  J.  Goldamid* 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  VoL  XXII.,  p.  88, 
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We  will  now  speak  of  tl»e  cities  in  detail. 

Sam&rcand-  —  Our  Pahalavi  book  attributes  the  foundation  of 
Samarcand  to  Kaus  of  Kobad  of  the  Kyauian  dynasty  of  Persia,  and 
its  completion  to  his  son,  Siavakhsh.  Tabari  says  that  Samarcand 
was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Kobad,  but  ho  attributes  its  foundation  to 
one  Samar,  a  general  of  Tobba  Abou  Karib,  a  king  of  Yemen.10 
Macoudi  also  attributes  its  foundation  to  Samar.11  Tabnri,  later  on, 
says  that  Alexander  the  Great  founded  it.  When  Oriental  writers 
Speak  of  tbe  foundation  of  a  city,  we  must  not  always  understand  by 
that  term  its  original  foundation,  but  its  being  rebuilt  or  decorated 
or  enlarged.  Kdrisi  says  this  more  clearly.  "  Samarcande  doit  sa 
fnudatioo  au  Toba-el-Akbar12  (roi  de  V Arable  Heureuse),  et  ses 
progres  a  Dhoul-Camein  (Aletandre  le  Grand).13 

The  Shah-nameh  throws  no  further  light  on  the  question  of  the 
foundation  of  Samarcand.  What  we  learn  from  this  book  is  merely 
this, that  at  onetime  it  belonged  to  the  Persians,  that  latterly  Afrasian, 
the  Turanian,  had  taken  it  away  from  their  ha:  ds  and  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  one  of  the  terms  of  peace  made  with  Siavakhsh,  the  sun  of 
Kaus,  it  went  hack  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians.14  It  appears  then 
that  Kaus  must  have  begun  building  it,  when  it  was  captured  by 
Afrasiab  and  that  Siavakhsh  finished  it  on  regaining  it  according  to 
the  terms  of  peace.  Though  Tabari,  Macoudi,  Edrisi,  and  Firdousi  do 
not  directly  support  our  Pahalavi  book  in  its  statement  that  K$us 
fonnded  it,  other  Oriental  writers  do.  *  Samarkand  remonte  a  la  plus 
haute  antiquite.  Le*  annates  de  l'Orient  musulman  en  rapportentla 
fondation  sous  le  nom  de  Sogdo  (d'ou  Sogdiane)  a  l'cpnque  heroique 
de  l'histoire  persane,  en  I'attribuant  au  Keianide  Kei  Kaous  ft  Is  de 
Keikobad."". 

There  is  one  statement  about  Samarcand  in  this  new  treatise  which 
throws  some  light  upon  the  locality  of  one  of  the  two  celebrated 
libraries  of  ancient  Persia. 

We   find  what  Dr.  West  calls  "  The  Traditional   History   of  the 

«>  Tabari  par  Zotenberg  II.,  pp.  31,  82, 157.  — 

* l  Mncoadi  par  Barbier  de  Meynard  I.,  p.  352. 

11  He  is  the  same  as  the  Tobba  Aboa  Karib,  of  Tabari,  the  master  of  Samar. 

18  Geopraphi©  d'Ediisi,  par  Jaubert,  II.,  p.  108. 

>♦  Mohl.  II.,  p.  272, 11.  923-24.  "  The  ruins  of  Afrfisiab  are  still  pointed  out 
to  travellers  at  Samarcand.  (Through  the  Heart  of  Asia,  by  Bonralot,  VoL 
IT.,  PP.  7,  80.) 

*•  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  de  Geographic  Unirerselle. 
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Zoroastrian  Scriptures"  in  several  Pahalavi  books.16  According 
to  that  history,  when  Zoroaster  revealed  his  new  religion  Kal  Vish- 
t&sp,  the  then  ruler  of  Persia,  asked  him  to  write  down  the  scrip- 
tures The  king  ordered  that  the  original  be  k*  pt  in  the  treasury 
of  Shapigan  or  Shaspigaii  and  that  an  authentic  copy  be  deposited 
in  Dazhu-i-N apish t,  i.  e.,  the  castle  of  written  documents.  Thus  two 
great  libraries  wero  established,  the  one  of  Shapigan  and  the  other  of 
Dazhu  i-Naj>isht.  On  the  invasion  of  Persia  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
who,  on  account  of  the  devastations  that  he  committed,  is  termed  "  the 
evil  destined  villain ''  (mari  dusk -g  adman)  and  "  the  cursed 
(gazashit)  Alexiedar,"  the  latter  was  destroyed  by  fire  by  his   troops. 

The  books  in  the  library  attached  to  the  treasury  of  Shapigan 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arumans,  i.e.,  the  Greeks  of  those  provinces 
wh'ch  latterly  formed  a  part  of  the  Eastern  Empire  of  the  Romans, 
and  they  were  translated  into  Greek.  Our  Pahalavi  book  also 
refers  to  this  traditional  history  in  a  few  words.  It  says  that  the 
foundation  of  the  city  of  Samarcand  which  is  situated  in  the  province 
of  Khorasan  (or  the  Eastern  districts)  was  laid  by  king  Kans  of 
Kobad  and  that  the  city  was  completed  by  his  son  Siavakhsh. 
Kaikhosru,  the  son  of  Siavakhsh,  was  born  there  and  he  had  built 
therein   a  glorious   fire    temple.     The   book  then  proceeds  to  say  : 

"  In  the  end,  Zoroaster  brought  the  religion  and  by  the  order  of  king 
Vishtasp  wrote  1,200  'porgards'  (chapters)  of  religious  writings  on 
golden  tablets  and  deposited  them  in  the  treasury  of  that  fire-temple. 
At  last  the  accursed  Sikandar  (Alexander)  burnt  and  threw  into  the 
river  the  (collection  of  the)  religious  writings  (Dinkard)  of  seven 
kings." 

This  passage  not  only  repeats  what  is  already  said  in  the  above 
named  Pahalavi  works  about  the  early  part  of  the  traditional  history 
of  the  Zoroastrian  scriptures  but  says  something  more.  It  says  that 
the  writings  burnt  by  Alexander  were  not  only  those  of  Zoroaster 
alone  but  also  the  religious  literature  collected  by  seven  kings.17 

»•  Dinkard  Bk.  III.  Haug's  Introduction  to  the  Zeud  Pahlavi  Glossary  of 
Dastnr  Dr.  Hosbangji,  pp.  xxxi.-xxxviii.  West's  Dinkard,  8.  B.  B.  Vol. 
xxxvii.,  pp.  xxx.-xxxi.  pp.  412-413.  Ardai  Viraf  Nameh.  chap.  I.,  1-15 
Tansar's  letter  to  the  King  of  Tabaristau.  Journal  Asiatique,  Tome  III.  (1894). 

17  Though  the  number  of  kiosrs  mentioned  here  is  seven  we  find  later  on 
that  the  names  of  eight  kings  are  enumerated.  They  are  Jam  (Jamshed), 
Azidahaka  (Zohak),  Faridun,  Minocheher,  Kaus,  Kal  Khoshru,  Lohrasp  and 
Tight  Asp.    The  reason  why,  though  eight  kings  are  enumerated,  the  religions 
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Nov  where  were  the  two  libraries  of  Zoroastrinii  books  situated  f 
The  one  of  the  Dazhu-i-Napisht  which  was  burnt  by  Alexander  was 
situated,  according  to  the  Dinkard,  in  the  country  of  Iran  (Air an 
Shatra.  The  Zend  Pnhlavi  Glossary,  XXXII)  .  It  appears  from 
the  Ardai  Viraf  Nameh  (ch.  I.  4)  that  the  city  of  Iran  in  which  it 
was  situated  was  Stakhar-i-Papakiln,  t.  e.%  Istakhar  or  Persepolis  of 
Ardetir  Babegan  (Artaxerxes  I.)  As  to  the  second  library,  viz.,  that 
of  Shaspig&u,  its  situation  has  not  been  as  yet  settled.  Dr.  Haug 
thought  that  Shaspigan  "  was,  perhaps,  the  name  of  the  fort  at 
Pasargadaa  where  Cyrus  was  buried.1'  But  our  book  seems  to  settle 
the  question  and  says  that  the  other  library  was  at  Samarcand.  It 
was  attached  to  the  great  fire-temple  of  that  ciiy  founded  originally  by 
king  Kaikuosru.  Samarcand,  though  now  and  then  under  the  terri- 
tories belonging  to  Ir&n,  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  city  of  Iran 
(Iran  Shatra)  as  Istakhar  was.  It  was  now  and  then  a  Turanian 
city.  Hence  it  is  that  the  library  of  Dazhu-i-Napisht  is  specially 
spoken  of  as  situated  in  the  oity  of  Iran,  as  distinguished  from  tbe 
library  of  Shaspigan,  situated  in  Samarcand  which  was  more  a 
Turanian  city  than  an  Iranian  one. 

But  there  is  one  difficulty  presented  by  our  text  which  would 
prevent  us  from  settling  tbe  question  that  the  Shaspigan  Library 
was  situated  in  Samarcand.  It  is  this  that  our  text  says  of  the 
Samarcand  library  also,  that  it  was  burnt  by  Alexander,  and  not  only 
that  but  that  its  contents  were  thrown  into  the  river.  As  a  matter 
.of  fact,  we  know  that  the  Shaspigan  library  was  not  immediately 
burnt  by  Alexander  but  that  most  of  its  books  were  translated  by 
the  Greeks  into  their  own  language,  and  that  it  was  some  of  these 
translations    that  Tansar  or  Taosar    made  use  of  in  reviving    the 


writings  (Dinkard)  of  only  seven  kings  ore  said  to  have  been  oollected,  is 
that  the  King  Azidahak  or  Zohak  is  not  taken  into  consideration.  The  names 
of  the  prominent  kings  of  Iran,  commencing  from  Jamshed,  are  mentioned 
one  by  one,  and  AcidahAk's  name  is  also  mentioned  as  that  of  a  prominent 
king,  bat  he  was  an  irreligious  monarch  and  so  as  such  ootild  not  have  written 
or  collected  any  religions  works,  I  he  fact  that  Acidahak  is  not  considered  by 
the  author  to  have  been  a  monarch  who  contributed  anything  to  the  collection 
of  religions  writings  in  the  library  attached  to  the  fire-temple  in  Samarcand 
is  clear  from  the  fact  that  while  we  find  in  the  text  the  words  *  ta&i '  (that 
of,  i.  *.,  the  khuddi  or  sovereignty  of)  repeated  before  all  the  monarohs  we  do 
not  find  them  repeated  before  the  name  of  Asidah£ka. 
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ancient  literature  of  Iran  in  the  reign  of  Ardeshir  Babegan.**  I 
think  that  the  writer  of  our  Pahalavi  treatise  has  committed  a 
mistake  in  saying  that  the  library  of  Samarcand  was  burnt  by 
Alexander,  and  the  mistake  seems  to  me  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact 
of  mistaking  one  place  for  another,  their  names  being  identical. 
We  have  seen  that  the  library  burnt  was  that  of  Dazhu-i-Napisht 
situated  in  Istakhar.  Now,  it  appears  from  Ebn  Haukal's  Oriental 
Geography10  that  there  is  near  Samarcand  also  a  district  of  the 
name  of  Istakhar  and  that  there  is  also  a  river  of  that  name 
passing  from  the  district.  This  identity  of  the  names  of  two 
places  seems  to  have  led  the  author  of  the  Pahalavi  treatise  into 
the  mistake  of  saying  that  the  library  of  Samarcand  was  burnt  by 
Alexander,  and  not  only  that,  but  that  its  contents  were  thrown  into 
the  river.  The  statement  in  the  older  books  of  Dinkard  and  Viraf- 
Nameh  that  the  library  (of  Dazhu-i-Napisht)  at  Istakhar  was  bnrnt 
by  Alexander,  seems  to  have  led  the  author  to  the  mistake  of  taking 
one  Istakhar  for  another,  the  Istakhar  of  Pars  for  the  Istakhar  of 
Samarcand.  Thus  then  our  treatise  seems  to  settle  the  question  of 
the  locality  of  the  library  of  Shaspigan,  the  second  library  of  Iran. 

Balkh  or  Bokharil.— The  second  city  of  KhorasAn  referred  to 
in  our  treatise  is  Bakhar-UNamfk  (Vj»»  **Oj)-  It  is  the  beautiful 
Bakhdhi  (Bdkhdhim  Srirdm)  of  the  Veodidiid  spoken  of  as  Bakhar-i- 
Ny6k  (yi  *-K£j)  in  the  Pahalavi  translation.  This  Bakhar  or  Bakhal 
of  the  Pahalavi  Vendidad  is  identified  by  some  with  Balkh  and  by  others 
with  Bohkara.  One  manuscript  of  the  Pahalavi  Vendid&d  in  my 
possession  identifies  the  Bakhdhi  of  the  Avesta  with  both   Balkh  and 

Bokhara  (^fl  *^*3J  •*!)  Balkh  Bokhara  nyok).  Now  if  we  take 
this  city  to  be  Balkh,  Macoudi  speaks  of  it  as  Uu^l  uij  i.  e.,  the 
beautiful  Balkh*0  which  epithet  corresponds  to  the  Srir&m  («*J**« 
t.  e.,  beautiful)  of  the  Avesta. 

Coming  to  the  name  of  its  founder  we  6nd  that  our  book  attributes 
the  foundation  of  a  place  called  NovAzak  in  this  city  to  Asfandiar  the 

If  Vide  my  paper  on  «•  The  Antiquity  of  the  Avesta,"  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Bombay  Branch,  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  XIX.,  No.  62. 
»•  8ir  Wm.  Oosley*B  Translation,  pp.  255- 5ft. 
90  Macoudi  par  B.  de  Meynard  II.,  p.  121. 
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son  of  King  Gushtasp.  No  other  Oriental  work  connects  the  name  of 
Asfandinr  with  Balkh.  Macoudi,  Yakout31  and  Mirkhond22  attribute 
the  foundation  of  Balkh  to  Lohrasp,  the  grandfather  of  Asfandiar. 
Lohrasp  was  therefore  called  Balkhi  by  some.  According  to  the 
same  historians,  some  attribute  it  to  Kayomars,  some  to  Kans  and 
some  to  Alexander  the  Great.  According  to  Kinneir  some  oriental 
writers  attribute  it  to  Taimuras.29 

According  to  Tabari2*  Lohrasp  built  a  residence  there  which  he 
called  Hasna  (Uu^).  This  is  the  Al  Ha  sua  (UJl)  of  Macoudi 
above  referred  to.     Cazvini  attributes  its  foundation  to  Kaiomars.26 

Asfandiar  is  called  Nizehvar  (t.  e.,  a  good  lancer)  in  the  Afrins. 
(  *"»_^jpo»»  tff  tfj  M?e**j)«  Oar  work  explains  why  this  epithet 
was  applied  to  him.  It  says,  that  he  pointed  bis  lance  to  king  Arjasp 
and  his  accomplices  (Yasht,  IX.  30,  31),  saying  that  if  they  would 
not  respect  the  new  religion  of  Zoroaster,  he  would  punish  them  vtith 
his  lance. 

KharZOm. — The  foundation  of  Kharzem  is  attributed  to  the  Resh 
of  the  Yahoudgan,  i.  e.,  to  the  chief  of  the  Jews.     The  Pahalavi  word 

•15*1 2fl  is  the  Hebrew  feft$*"T  Arabic  tfi-ij  i.  e.,  the  chief.  We  find  this 
word  in  many  Hebrew  words  denoting  the  titles  of  Jewish  chiefs,  e.  g„ 
Resh  Metibta,  i.  e.,  the  chief  of  the  Session,  Resh  Kalla  (Professor), 
Resh  Galutha,  i.  e.,  the  chief  of  the  Exiles.27  At  times  it  was  also 
used  with  the  proper  names  of  Jewish  dignitaries.  For  example 
Simeon  Ben  Lakish,  a  Jewish  dignitary,  was  known  as  Resh  Lakish. 
Of  all  these  Reshes  or  chiefs,  the  rank  of  Resh  Galutha  NmSil  tPNT 
i.  e.t  the  Exilarch,  or  the  chief  of  the  Exiles,  was  considered  to 
be  the  highest.  According  to  Albiruni,  €<  the  head  of  the  exiles 
who  had  been  banished  from  their  home  in  Jerusalem,  is  the  master 
of  every  Jew  in  the  world ;  the  ruler  whom  they  obey  in  all  countries* 

* l  Dictionnaire  de  la  Perse,  par  B.  de  Meynard,  p.  112. 
**  Shea's  Mirkhond,  p.  58.    Bombay  Edition,  p.  150. 

**  Kinneir's  Persian  Empire,  p.  187.  The  NovAzak  referred  to  here,  may 
be  the  NnwAzi  (Fire-temple)  of  the  coios.  (Numismatic  Illustrations  of  the 
Bussamans,  by  E.  Thomas,  p.  17). 

«*  Tabari,  par  Zotenberg  I.,  p.  491.  »•  Ousley's  Travels  II.,  p.  372. 

t«  The  correct  form  is    *qJI,  vide  Seotion  47  of  the  book. 
»*  History  of  the  Jews,  by  Graets,  VoL  II.,  p.  554. 
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Whose  order  is  carried  out  in  most  circumstances."  .  •  .  .  "He 
must  of  necessity  be  one  of  the  descendants  of  David  ;  an  offspring 
of  another  family  would  not  be  fit  for  this  purpose."28  In  another 
part  of  our  book  the  chief  (Resh  Galutha)  is  called  Yahoudgan 
Shah,  t.  e.y  the  King  of  the  Jews,  because  in  the  court  of  some  of 
the  Sassanian  kings  of  Persia  he  enjoyed  royal  honours.  Some 
of  these  chiefs  were  the  favourites  of  Persian  kings  and  had  founded 
separate  colonies  of  their  coreligionsts  in  Persia.  When  our  text 
speaks  of  the  foundation  of  Khvarzem  by  the  Chief  of  the  Jews,  we 
must  understand  by  it,  the  foundation  of  a  Jewish  Colony  there, 
because  we  know  from  the  A  vesta29  that  the  town  existed  long 
before  the  Sassanian  times. 

Three  other  Jewish  colonies  are  referred  to  in  this  treatise,  as 
founded  by  the  Jews,  or  moTe  particularly  by  Shishin-dokht,  the 
daughter  of  one  Resh  Galutha,  the  king  of  the  Jews,  and  the  wife  of 
Yezdagard  of  ShapuhaT,  t*  e„  Yezdagard  I.,  the  son  of  Shapur  III. 

According  to  Firdousi,  Yezdamu'd  I.  was  the  son  of  Shapur  III. 
Tabari  says  that  he  was  the  son  of  Beharam  IV.,  but  adds  that  some 
consider  him  to  be  the  son  of  Shapur  and  the  brother  of  Beharam.80 
Macoudi  calls  him  to  be  the  son  of  Shaour,31  but  on  the  authority 
of  another  writer  says  later  on,  that  he  was  the  son  of  Beharam.32 
Mirkhond  says  that,  according  to  some,  he  was  the  son  of  Beharam, 
and  according  to  others  the  brother  of  Beharam.83  Malcolm  says, 
on  the  authority  of  several  historians,  that  according  to  some 
Yezdagard  was  the  brother  of  Beharam,  and  according  to  others  the 
son,  Rawlinson  calls  him  the  son  of  Beharam.  He  takes  some 
Greek  writers  to  be  his  authorities.3*  Our  Pahalavi  treatise  settles 
this  question  by  saying,  that  Yezdagard  was  the  son  of  Shapur. 

Now  this  Yezdagard  is  called  dafr  fo$  (Arabic  jp  o  stinking). 
Most  of  the  oriental  historians  call  him  a  wicked  king.  Firdousi 
calls  him  Yezdagard-i-Baz6hgar  {ji*j>  &jf*5*)9  i.  e.,  the  wicked 
Yezdagard.  As  an  instance  of  his  wickedness,  Firdousi  gives  the 
case  of  his  son  Beherani  Gour's  imprisonment.     He  was  sent  to  pri- 

83  The  Chronology  of  Ancient  Nations,  by  Albiruni.  Translated  by  Dr. 
Sachau,  pp.  19,  68.        «»  Yast  IX.,  14.        80  Tabari,  vol.  II.,  page  103. 

11  Macondi,  vol.  II.,  page  190.  »*  Ibid,  vol.  II.,  page  238. 

"  A* I  A*S  w  j*\jj  is^j*)  fljtfj^j  \j  tj+dy.  tj-AAJ  (Mirkhond, 
Bombay  edition,  page  221.  "  M<5moircs  sur  la  Perse  S-de-Bacy,  page  321.) 

**  The  Seventh  Oriental  Monarchy,  page  269. 
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son  for  nodding  in  the  court  while  standing  in  his  presence.  At  the 
very  time  of  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  had  given  to  his  courtiers 
a  cause  to  be  displeased  with  him.  Macoudi  calls  him  Al  Athim 
(  *aSU  I  )f  u  e.,  the  sinner.  In  some  oriental  works  he  is  spoken  of 
as  Pejehkiar86  which  is  evidently  the  corruption  of  Bazehgar 
[jSty.)  of  Firdousi*.  Mirkhond  calls  him  Farn  Bandehgar3* 
(jftWjj*)  wherein  the  word  (^***0  is  eridently  the  corruption 
of  (jf*>0-  According  to  Tabari  some  called  him  (<♦*$*»)  and 
others  Al  Khashan  (^^  J  I)  ,  •'.  «.,  the  wicked  (Arabic  eA*-  har(j, 
rude).  According  to  all  these  Oriental  writers,  Yezdagard  was  called 
wicked  for  his  personal  wicked  characteristics.  But  we  learn  from 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  that  there  was  another  reason  why  he  was 
hated  by  his  own  countrymen.  According  to  Procopius,  Agathias 
and  Theophanes,  Arcadius,  the  Roman  Emperor,  had  by  his  testa- 
ment appointed  Yezdagard  the  guardian  of  his  young  son,  Theodosins 
the  Younger.37  According  to  Cedranus,  Yezdagard  was  given  a  legacy 
of  1,000  pounds  of  gold  in  return  dftbis  dafy  entrusted  to  him.  This 
circumstance,  they  say,  made  him  inclined  a  little  towards  the  Chris- 
tians. Again,  Antiochus,  his  great  favourite,  whom  he  had  sent  to 
the  court  of  Rome  to  help  and  advise  young  Theodosius,  had,  by  his 
frequent  letters  in  favour  of  Christianity,  turned  the  mind  of  the 
Persian  king  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  so  much  so  that  according 
to  some  Roman  writers  he  began  persecuting  the  Zoroastrians  of 
Persia  for  the  sake  of  his  Christian  subjects.  The  influence  of 
Antiochus  had  greatly  led  to  the  increase  of  Christian  population  in 
Persia.  According  to  Theophanes,  Yezdagard  himself  had  shown  a 
little  inclination  to  turn  a  Christian.  Bishop  Marutha,of  Mesopota- 
mia, and  Bishop  Abdaiis,  of  Ctesiphon,  had  great  influence  over  him. 
Prof.  Darmesteter,  while  referring  to  these  passages  in  our  treatise 
in  his  interesting  article  on  this  subject,  says,  on  the  authority  of 
previous  writers,  that  it  was  this  monarch  who  had  allowed  the  first 
Christian  synod  to  be  held  in  Persia  in  the  town  of  Seleusia  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Bishop  of  Byzantium.38  Again,  he  had  per- 
mitted the  erection  of  a  Church  at  Ctesiphon.  He  employed 
Christian    bishops  on  diplomatic  service.     It  is  said    that  Bishop 

85  8-de-Sacy.  MemoireB  sur  la  Perse,  page  321. 

86  Bombay  edition,  page  227. 

87  Rawlinson's  Seventh  Oriental  Monarchy,  page  272.     , 

3*  Tcxtes  Pehlvis  Rclatifa  au    Judaieme.    Revue   des  Etudes  Juives,    X., 
vol.  XVIII.,  page  44. 
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Marutha  gained  over  the  good  will  of  the  Persian  monarch  by  once 
taring  by  his  prayers,  the  headache  from  which  the  king  was 
suffering,  and  which  the  Persian  Mobeds  and  physicians  could  not 
core.  Again,  they  say,  this  very  Bishop  Maratba  and  Bishop 
Abdaas  once  by  their  prayers  and  fasts  chased  a  demon  which  had 
possessed  the  body  of  the  son  of  the  king.39  All  these  statements, 
however  exaggerated,  show  that  Yezdagard  was  at  first  a  little 
inclined  towards  Christianity.  Latterly  he  had  turned  round  a  little. 
According  to  Theophanes  and  Theodaret,  Bishop  Abdaas,  once 
depending  too  much  upon  his  influence  with  the  king,  set  fire  to'  the 
great  Fire-temple  of  Ctesiphon.  Yezdagard  asked  him  to  rebuild  it 
at  once.  Abdaas  refused  to  do  so.  This  exasperated  the  Persian 
king,  and  he  ordered  a  general  persecution  of  the  Christians.  Thus 
it  was  the  favour  that  he  had  shown  to  a  foreign  religion  and  his 
inconsistent  and  wicked  conduct  that  had  made  him  unpopular  with 
his  people,  and  gained  for  him  the  epithet  of  da/r  referred  to  in 
onr  treatise  and  the  epithets  of  Al  Athim,  Al  Khashan,  Bazehgar,  etc., 
referred  to  in  other  oriental  works.  He  met  with  an  accidental 
death,  being  kicked  by  a  ferocious  horse  who  appeared  to  be  alto 
gether  quiet  when  he  went  before  him  to  ride.  Most  of  the  oriental 
writers  speak  of  this  kind  of  death,  as  a  punishment  from  God  for 
his  wicked  conduct. 

Now  our  Pahalavi  treatise  goes  one  step  further,  and  points  out  that 
Yezdagard  was  not  only  favourably  inclined  towards  the  Christiana 
but  also  towards  the  Jews.  We  learn  from  other  sources  that  on  great 
occasions  he  specially  invited  to  his  court  the  religious  chiefs  of  the 
Jews.  Huna,  the  son  of  Nathan,  who  was  a  Jewish  prince,  was  a 
special  favourite  of  Yezdagard.  We  read  the  following  on  this  point 
in  the  history  of  the  Jews:— «•  He  (Yezdagard)  was  exceedingly 
well  affected  towards  the  Jews,  and  at  the  same  time  favourably 
disposed  towards  the  Christians.  On  the  days  of  homage  there 
were  present  at  his  oourt  the  three  representatives  of  the  Babylonian 
Jews :  Ashi,  of  Sora ;  Mar-Zutra,  of  Pumbeditha ;  and  Amemar,  of 
Nahardea.  Huna  bar  Nathan,  who,  if  he  "was  no  Prince  of  the 
Captivity,  must  nevertheless  have  been  possessed  of  considerable  influ- 
ence, held  frequent  intercourse  with  Jezdijird's  court.     Such  a  mark 

of  attention  on  the  part  of  a  Persian  king may  be 

regarded  as   a  proof  of   high  favour."    (History  of  the  Jews  by 

Graets,  vol.  II.,  page,617). 

»•  Ibid,  page  45. 
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Now  there  was  one  special  reason  why  Yezdagard  was  exceed- 
ingly well  affected  towards  the  Jews.  "We  learn  for  the  first  time 
from  our  Pahalavi  treatise  that  Yezdagard  was  married  to  a  Jewish 
princess.  No  other  works,  oriental  or  occidental,  refer  to  this  point. 
Shishin  Dokht  is  the  name  of  this  Jewish  princess.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Bosh  Galutha,  *.  e.t  the  Jewish  Exilarch,  who  is 
spoken  of  here  as  the  Tahondgan  Shah,  t.  e.t  the  King  of  the  Jews. 
She  seems  to  have  played,  if  not  the  same,  as  Darmesteter  says, 
at  least  a  similar  part,  as  that  played  by  queen  Esther  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  appears  that  not  only  Jewish  princesses  but  other 
Jewish  ladies  had  begun  influencing  the  Persians  in  one  way  or 
another.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  find  that  the  Dinkard 
deprecates  marriages  with  Jewish  women.40  As  to  the  question  who 
this  particular  Rish  Galutak,  whose  daughter,  Shishin  Dokht,  Yezda- 
gard had  married,  was,  the  above  passage  of  the  history  of  the  Jews 
seems  to  show  that  it  was  Huna,  the  son  of  Nathan,  who  had  con- 
siderable influence  with  Yezdagard. 

According  to  our  treatise  it  was  this  Jewish  queen  of  Yezdagard 
who  had  founded  in  Persia,  Shus  and  Shuster,  the  well-known  towns 
of  Khuzisttta.  Not  only  that,  hut  it  was  at  her  special  desire  that  a 
Jewish  colony  was  founded  in  Ga6  (Ispahan).  We  will  first  speak  of 
the  towns  of  Shus  and  Shuster  said  to  have  been  founded  by  her. 

According  to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  in  the  ancient  times  there 
were  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Susan  or  Susa,  the  more  ancient  the 
Shusan  of  Scripture  being  situated  on  the  Karun  or  Eulseus,  and  the 
other,  the  Susa  of  the  Greeks,  being  situated  near  the  Cherkheh  or 
Choaspes.  The  Shus  of  our  treatise  seems  to  be  the  first  of  these 
two.  Tradition  and  some  oriental  authors41  attribute  to  this  town  of 
Shus  (Susa)  the  tomb  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  Daniel.  So  it  is  likely 
that  the  Jewish  queen  of  the  Persian  king  took  advantage  of  her 
influence  over  her  royal  husband  and  rebuilt  or  enlarged  or  improved 
the  town  with  which  the  name  of  a  prophet  of  her  religion  was 
connected.  According  to  Tabari42  it  is  a  very  ancient  town  and  said 
to  have  been  originally* founded  by  Shapar  II. 

Shuster,  the  other  city,  whose  foundation  or  rather  enlargement 
also  is  attributed  to  the  queen  Shishin-dokht,  is  situated  on  the  river 

♦°  Dastur  Peshotan's  Dinkard,  vol.  II.,  page  90. 
41  Ebn  Hankal,  Ousley'e  Oriental  Geography,  p.  76. 
*  Zotenburg  II.,  p.  95. 
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Karun  at  the  distance  of  about  32  miles  from  Susa.  Tabari*3  and  other 
authors44  attribute  its  original  foundation  toShapur  I.,  who,  they  say, 
had  ordered  Emperor  Valerian,  whom  he  had  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner,  to  send  Roman  engineers  to  build  this  and  other  cities. 
Firdousi*5  also  refers  to  this  fact  and  says,  especially  of  the  waterworks 
of  this  town,  that  they  were  built  by  Beranous,  a  Roman  engineer,  at 
the  orders  of  Shapur  I. 

The  similarity  of  the  names  (Shus  and  Shuster)  of  these  towns 
with  that  of  their  founder  Shishin-ddkht  is  striking.  The  original 
name  of  this  queen  may  be  Shushan,  which  is  a  common  Hebrew 
name  of  Jewish  women  and  Shishin  may  be  a  corrupted  form.  The 
Hebrew  name  Shusan  seems  to  be  the  same  as  Arabic  i^+y*  eusan 
meaning  a  "  lily.1'  The  word  dohkt  is  the  contracted  form  of 
d6khtar  ji*.  d  t.  e.,  daughter.  It  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  a  maiden,  girl 
or  princess  M  and  is  added  to  the  names  of  several  Persian  queens,  e.  g„ 
Puran-d6kht  and  Azermid6kht. 

As  to  the  town  of  GaS  wherein  Shishin-d6kht  had  founded  a  colony 
of  the  Jews,  the  name  Gad  is  another  form  of  JaS  or  Djey,  which 
was  the  ancient  name  of  Ispahan.46  A  part  of  Ispahan,  now  in 
ruins,  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  Djey.  It  was  also  known  as 
Yahoudeh,  t.  *.,  the  quarters  of  the  Yahoudis  or  Jews.  "  Ispahan 
etait  anciennement  la  ville  connu  sous  Ie  nom  de  Djey.  Elle  se  nom- 
xnait,  premitivement  Djey,  puis  Yahoudieh."47  Our  text  attributes  its 
original  foundation  to  Alexander.48 


*8  II.,  p.  79.  **  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia,  I.,  p.  542. 

*»  Mohl.  V.,  p.  392. 

*°  Dictionnaire  de  la  Geographie,  etc.,  par.  B.  de  Meynard,  p.  45. 

**  I&id,p.4J. 

•»  The  late  Prof.  Darmesteter  had  a  copy  of  the  old  text  (MK)  supplied  to 
him,  wherein,  a  part  being  eaten  away  hy  worms,  two  letters  are  wanting. 
The  words  in  the  old  text,  as  given  hy  Darmesteter  in  his  "  Testes  Pehlvis 
relatifs  au  Judaisme  (Revue  des  Etudes  Juives,  p.  41)  is  "Shatrostan-i-Gai 
gujastak  Alaksandaro  pilp.  .  •  .  kart."  Darmesteter  in  his  translation  takes 
the  missing  letters  to  he  ae,  reads  the  word  pilpaS  and  translates  the  sentence 
thus  *'  La  ville  de  Gai  fat  foule*e  aux  pieds  des  lllphants,  par  le  maudit  Alexan- 
dre."  But  it  appears  from  the  Teheran  manuscript  J  J.  oopied  from  the  orignal 

when  it  was  in  a  good  condition,  that  the  word  was  philphous  (^)o^'O). 
Now  Firdouei  gives  philkous  crj**^*  aB  tne  n*me  of  Philip,  the  father  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (Mohl.  v.,  p.  57).    In  Persian  the  word  philkous  ^jmjS  J^> 
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Some  Persian  writers  carry  the  foundation  of  Ispahan  to  a  period 
earlier  than  that  of  Alexander.  According  to  our  text  the  Jewish 
queen  of  Yezdagard  had  founded  a  Jewish  colony  at  Ispahan,  but 
according  to  other  authors  the  Jews  lived  there  long  before  this 
time.  It  is  possible  that  this  Jewish  queen  rebuilt  their  quarters  or 
fheir  part  of  the  town.  According  to  Yakout40  it  was  Bakht-en-Nasr 
(Nebuchadnezzer)  who,  after  taking  Jerusalem,  brought  the  Jews  as 
prisoners  to  Ispahan,  where  they  built  quarters  of  their  own  and 
called  them  Yahoudieh.60  Their  population  there,  latterly  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that,  according  to  Mansour  ben  Badao,  there  was 
hardly  a  family  in  Ispahan  which  could  not  trace  its  descent  from  a 
Jewish  ancestor.  Ebn  Haukal51  names  a  place  called  Jehudistan  just 
near  Ispahan.  That  may  possibly  be  the  same  as  Yahoudieh  because 
it  also  means  "  the  place  of  the  Jews." 

MeruV-rud— It  b  said  to  be  founded  by  Beharam  of  Yezdagard. 
It  is  the  Maruv-al-rud  (jjj  d*js")  of  Ebn  Haukal.52  It  is  the 
Marv-rud  (  *jj$y> )  of  the  Shahnameh.53  The  Beharam  referred  to 
here  is  Beharam  V.,  known  as  Beharam  Gour.  From  other  oriental 
works,  we  know  nothing  of  Meruvrud  being  founded  by  Beharam 
Gour.  But  what  we  know  from  Mirkbond  and  Firdousi  is  only  this, 
that  Beharam  Gour  had  won  a  great  victory  over  the  Khakan  of  Chin 
at  a  place  known  as  Merv6*  (x**  )•  But  this  Merv  seems  to  be  quite 
a  different  place  from  Merv-al-rud.     It  is  possible  that  Mirkhond  and 

oan  easily  be  read  philphous  (j*j*d£  by  dropping  a  dot  (noktl)  from  <5 

t.    So  it   appears   intelligible   how  the  copyist  pat  in  philphous  <wo^'0 

for  philkous  f  40)^J»oY  Anyhow  Prof.  Darmesteter's  reading  pilpAe  cannot  hold 

good,  because  here,  there  is  no  question  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Ispahan 
(fut  foulee),  but  on  the  oontrary  that  of  its  construction.  That  Alexander  had 
destroyed  the  city  of  Ispahan  does  not  appear  from  any  author  but  the  fact  that 
he  had  founded  it  appears  from  Athar  cl-Bilad  (Dans  le  livre  Athar  el-Bilad, 
c'est  Alexandre  seul  qui  est  nomine*  comme  fondateur  d'Ispaban.  Diet,  de  la 
Geogr.  &c  B.  de  Meynard,  p.  41).  Tabari  also  supports  this  statement 
^  p.  517). 

♦•  Diet.  B  de  Meynard,  p.  45.  »°  Ibid. 

• I  Ousley's  OrientalGeograpby,  p.  189. 
B»  Onsley's  Oriental  Geography,  pp.  218,  214, 220,  222,  281. 
"  Mohl.  II.,  p.  253;  IV.,  p.  189. 

•*  Mirkhond  Traduit  parBilvestre  de  Saey,  pp.  334-836;  Bombay  edition, 
p.  229, 1. 13  ;  Mohl  V.,  pp.  676—78. 
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Firdoasi  have  mixed  up  these  two  places.  After  the  victory  at  the 
above  place  Ben  a  ram  Gour  is  said  to  have  built  a  large  column 
(cJ*«)  to  mark  out  the  frontiers  of  Iran  and  Turan. 

MerilV  and  Harae.— Both  of  them  are  said  to  be  founded  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  Meruv  is  the  well  known  city  of  Merv,  known 
also  as  the  Maru  Shahjan.  Ebn  Hnukal55  also  attributes  its  founda- 
tion to  Alexander  the  Great.  Yakout  and  other  oriental  writers 
also  say  the  same  thing.5*  It  is  called  Merv  Shahjan  (i.e.,  Merv 
the  city  of  the  King),  because  it  was  one  of  the  four  royal  cities 
of  Khorasan.67  According  to  Yakout,  it  was  called  Shah-jan 
(L'ame  du  roi)  because  it  was  one  of  the  largest  and  greatest  cities 
of  Khorasan.68  Antiochus  Nicatore  had  rebuilt  the  city  and  called 
it  Antiochia.  Tabari  also  attributes  its  foundation  to  Alexander 
the  Great.50 

The  city  of  Harae  is  the  Haroyu  >**V»e*  of  the  Vendidad,  Hariva 
of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  and  Aria  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  the 
modern  Herat.  Yakout  also  attributes  its  foundation  to  Alexander 
the  Great.  «•  La  ville  d'Herat,  dit  ed-Dehbi,  a  6t6  fondee  par 
Alexandre,  lorsque  ce  conquerant,  ayant  envahi  TOrient,  se  preparait 
attaquer  la  Chine."60  Some  writers  attribute  its  foundation  to 
Lohrasp  and  its  rebuilding  to  Gushtasp,  Bahman  and  to  Alexander,** 

al^L  JL&  ^Uj  yj    i?M«tLik? 

Silvestre  de  Sacy62  says  on  the  authority  of  an  oriental  geographer 
that  Herat  was  first  founded  by  an  Emir  of  that  name,  and  rebuilt 
by  Alexander. 

Pl38hen. — This  name  is  variously  written  by  eastern  writers,  s-uch 
as  J&y  or  JJ»j*  or  sjxbjj.  It  is  at  the  distance  of  10  farsakhs 
from  Herat.  Some  attribute  its  foundation  and  its  name  to  Pasheng 
the  son  of  Afrasian,   who  was  otherwise  known  as  Shideh68  (  »**£). 

s  a  Ousley'a  Oriental  Geography,  p.  215. 

••  Diotionnaire  de  la  Ferae.  B.  de  Meynard,  p.  627,  a.  2. 

•*  Kinneir's  Persian  Empire,  p.  179. 

**  Dictionnaire,  B,  de  Meynard,  p.  626. 

•»  Tabari  par  Zofcenberg,  vol.  I.,  p.  517. 

«o  Dictionnaire.  B.  de  Meynard,  p.  593.  «»  Ibid,  p.  692. 

•»  Memoirea  ear  la  Perse,  par  8.  de  Sacy,  p.  389. 

•»  Diet.  B.  de  Meynard,  p.  122.    Livre  des  Rois.  Mohl.  IV.,  p.  30, 1.  713. 
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According  to  Kinneir84  "  Pushing  is  a  considerable  town  a  little  to 
the  north  of  Herat,  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Heriroud."  The 
foundation  of  this  city  is  attributed  to  Shapur  of  Artashir,  t.  e., 
Shapur  I.  In  our  treatise  the  foundation  of  seven  cities  is  attributed 
to  Shapur  I.  According  to  Firdousi,  Shapnr  bad  founded  several 
cities  with  the  help  of  an  engineer  or  a  geometrician  ( ^m  c^ )  named 
Beranous,  sent  to  him  by  Emperor  Valerian  of  Rome*  The  seven 
cities  referred  to  in  our  book  as  founded  by  Shapur  are  the  following  t 
(1)  Pushen.  (2)  Neo  Shapuhar.  (3)  Hnirat.  (4)  Vish  Shapuhar, 
(5)  Vandu-i-Sh&puhar.     (6)  Airankard-i-Shapubar.    (7)  Kharayast. 

TUB. — Tus  of  Na6dar  is  said  to  have  founded  it.  It  is  the  Tons  of 
Ebn  Haukal  according  to  whom  it  is  situated  to  the  north  of  Nisha- 
pour.65  According  to  Macoudi,  king  Faridun  had  built  a  great  fire- 
temple  here.  The  building  of  the  city  of  Mesched  in  its  neighbour- 
hood eclipsed  the  city  of  Tus.  The  following  story  is  related  about 
its  foundation:— Once  upon  a  time,  Kaikhosru  sent  Tus,  the  son  of 
Naodar,  to  the  frontiers  of  Turan  to  fight  against  Afrasiab.  He 
specially  directed  Tus  to  avoid  tho  route  of  Kelat,  lest  Farud,  the 
step-brother  of  Kaikhosru,  who  was  living  there,  might  create  a  quarrel 
and  fight  with  him.  Tus  on  his  way  to  the  frontiers  of  Turan  passed 
by  way  of  Kelat  in  spite  of  Kaikhosru's  directions  to  the  contrary. 
Farud  thereupon  sought  a  quarrel,  fought  with  Tus,  and  was  killed 
in  the  battle.  On  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  step-brother,  Kaikhosru 
got  enraged  against  Tus,  who  got  afraid  to  return  to  the  court  of  the 
Persian  King.  He  therefore  stayed  in  Khorasan,  and  founding  a 
new  city,  named  it  Tus,  after  hia  name.66  The  Dabistan67  also 
attributes  its  foundation  to  Tus.  Tus  is  mentioned  in  our  books  as 
the  seat  of  the  sepdh-pat,  t.  e.t  the  commander-in-chief.  According 
to  Tabari  the  sovereigns  of  Tabaristan  and  of  Khorasan  were  called 
Ispehbads,  or  Sepahbads,  t.  e.t  the  commanders-in-chief. 

NeO  Shapuhar. — The  second  city  founded  by  Shapur  I.,  is 
Nishapur  (jji&&)  the  well-known  city  of  Khorasan.  According  to 
Ebn  Haukal,  one  of  the  places  without  its  suburbs  is  known  as  Kohen- 
dez,  and  one  of  its  gates  is   known   as   der-i-Kohendez68  (j**V  J*)- 

•*  Persian  Empire,  p.  188.  «•  Oualey'a  Oriental  Geography,  p.  215. 

06  Meoan's  Shahnameh.  Persian  Preface,  p.  32.  Tabari,  Vol.  I.,  p.  467. 
6»  The  Dabistan  by  Shea  and  Troyer,  Vol.  I.,  p.  62. 
"  Ousley's  Oriental  Geography,  p,  214. 
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The  Kohendez  referred  to  by  Firdousi*  as  founded  in  Nishapur  by 
Shapur  I.  is  the  above  Kohendes  referred  to  by  Ebn  Haukal. 

Mohl.  V,  p.  392. 

Maopudi  attributes  its  foundation  to  Shapur70  II.  On  the  authority 
of  an  oriental  historian  and  geographer  Kinneir  says :  *  This  city 
waa  founded  by  Taimuras,  and  destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
It  was  after  the  lapse  of  many  years  rebuilt  by  Shapor  I."  n  Hamd 
Allah  Must6fi  also  attributes  its  original  foundation  to  Taimuras, 
and  its  rebuilding  to  Shu  pur  L  "  Le  premier  fondateur  de  eette 
ville  est,  dit-on,  Thahomers.  Qoand  elle  fut  ruinle,  Ardeschi 
Babegan  batit  une  autre  ville  qu'il  nomma  Nih  (**).  Son  fils 
Schapour,  qui  gouvernait  le  Khoracan,  le  pria  de  lui  donner  cette 
Yille  ;  piqtie  du  refus  de  son  pere,  il  eleva  sur  les  ruines  de  l'antique 
cite  de  Thahomers  une  ville  nouvelle  qui  fut  nommle  Nih  Schapour, 
ou  la  ville  de  Shapour,  dont  les  Arabes  forme  rent  plus  tard  le  mot 
Nicabour."7*  This  passage  gives  a  derivation  of  the  name  Nishapur. 
It  says  that  it  was  so  called  because  it  was  a  city  (Neh  ^  city) 
founded  by  Shapur. 

According  to  our  Pahalavi  treatise,  Shapur  I  founded  tne  city  of 
Nishapour  at  a  place  where  he  had  killed  an  enemy  named  Pihlizak 
Tnr,  a  name  which  can  be  variously  read.  Now  the  question  is,  who 
was  this  enemy.  From  Tabari  we  learn  that  Shapur  I.  had  killed  a 
hostile  monarch  in  Khor&s&n  who  had  invaded  the  country  of  Persia 
during  Shapur's  absence  at  the  liege  of  Nisib.  "  Schapour  .... 
fut  inform*  qu'un  ennemi,  veuantdu  KhorasAn  avaitenvahi  laPerside 
Schapour  retourna  dans  la  Perside,  attaqua  l'ennemi,  le  fit  prisonnier 
et  le  tua ;  puis  il  revint  a  Nisibe."  7S  Unfortunately  Tabari  does  not 
give  the  name  of  this  enemy  whom  Shapur  had  killed.  80  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  ascertain  if  he  was  the  same  person  referred  to  in 
our  text.  Macoudi,  Tabari  and  Mirkhond  speak  of  another  king  at 
being  killed  by  Shapur  I.  This  king  is  variously  known  as  Zizan, 
Dbairan  (Sltiroun),  or  Maoiten.  But  he  was  not  a  king  of  Khor&sAo, 
*    K&ilL— It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  king  Lohrasp.  It  k  the 

•»  Mohl.  V.,  p.  392.        »•  Macoudi  par  B.  de  Meynard,  Vol,  II,  p.  188. 

vi  Persian  Empire,  p.  185.        *•  Diet,  par  B.  de  Meynard,  p.  678  n. 

*•  Tabari  par  Zotenburg,  Vol.  JI„  p.  79.     Valerian  and  Odenathus  were 
alio  defeated  by  Bhapur,  bat  they  were  not  connected  with  Khorasen.    Pabli- 
aak  can,  with  some  transmutation  of  letters,  be  read  Valerian. 
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Kain  &&  of  Ebn  Haukal74  according  to  whom  it  is  about  sis  days' 
journey  from  Herat.  According  to  Yakout  it  k  about  eight  day** 
journey  from  Herat,  and  nine  days'  from  Nishapur.  It  is,  as  it  were, 
the  gate  of  KhorasSn. 

*  Dahistan  in  the  territory  of  Gurg&n.— It  is  the  Dahist&n  (  &  tf-*  *) 
Of  Ebn  Haukal.ro  Its  foundation  is  attributed  to  Nam  of  the 
Ashkanian  dynasty,  who,  according  to  Macoudi,  was  the  fifth  feigning 
monarch  el  the  dynasty 

•  Koumis.— ItistheKoumis  u**£  of  Ebn  Haokal,  situated  in 
Tabaristan  within  the  territories  of  Mount  Dftmavai>d.7i  It  is  said  to 
have  been  inhabited  by  the  Parsis  in  the  reign  of  Shapnr  of  Yezda- 
gard.  The  word  r*^*0  Parsi&n  can  be  taken  for  the  Parthiaris,  be- 
cause Damgban  in  the  district  of  Koumis  was  the  seat  of  the 
Parthians.  "Damghan  .  .  .  is  always  supposed  to  mark  the 
sight  of  the  ancient  Hekatompylos  (or  city  of  a  hundred  gates)  the 
name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  capital  of  the  Arsacid  dynasty  of 
Parthian  kings.*'     Persia,  by  Curzon,  yoI.  L,  p.  287. 

'  Khusrui- — We  now  come  to  a  group  of  five  cities  known  by  the 
name  of  Khusrui,  and  said  to  be  founded  by  different  kings  of 
the  name  of  Khusrui.  It  is  very  difficult  to  identify  the  cities,  and 
the  kings  bearing  the  name  of  Khusrui  referred  to  in  our  book. 
There  were  several  cities  in  Khorasan  bearing  the  name  of  Khusrui,* 
Of  these,  one  is  Khusruv  Jirdor  Khusruv  Gird  (dj*>  jj~>+>  or  djfjjm**). 
It  is  situated  between  Koumis  and  Nishapur.  According  to  seme 
oriental  writers,  it  was  founded  by  Kaikhosru.  "  Les  Historiena 
orientaux  parlent  de  la  citadelle  de  Khosrewdjird  oomme  d'un* 
place  tres-fortifiee  dont  l'origine  remonterait  a  Ke'ikhosrou."77  "  La 
chateau  de  Khosraudjird  dj*>  jj-± — C  etait  une  place  trea 
forte,  dont  on  attribuait  la  construction  a  Keikhosrou,  le  vainqueur 
d'Afrasiab."78  The  city  of  Djeser  Wadjerd  (*ja>\jj~+)  mentioned  be 
Edrisi  as  situated  on  the  way  from  Rei  to  Nishapur,  is  this  same  city 
of  Khosraudjird70  (dj*>  xr~**)  •  This  city,  then,  is  the  second  city  in  our 
group  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Kaikhusrui.  Again,  at  the  distance 

'  **  Oualey's  Oriental  Geography,  p.  222*23.  ~~ 

f  •  Oualey's  Oriental  Geography,  p.  176. 

»•  Ooaley's  Oriental  Geograph,  p.  178,  212. 
.  **  Yakout  par  B.,  de  Maynard,  p.  208,  note. 

"  Journal  Asiatiqne,  1846,  Tome  VIU#>  p.  460. 

"  Hdriai,  YoK  II.,  p.  177. 
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of  12  miles  from  the  abo re  city  of  Khosraudjird  there  is  a  city  known 
at  Jaarauabad  (,jbf  j^),  which,  I  think,  to  be  Khosrauabad 
(abf  jjm^)>  the  points  (Nukteh)  of  »  and  £  haying  exchanged  places. 
It  is  the  Khosravabad  (a^f  j^«^)  of  Yakout,  according  to  whom  it 
is  two  f *  farsakbs  "  distant  from  Mer?.80  This  city  then  appears  to  be 
the  third  city  in  oar  list  founded  by  8chAd  Khosru  Mustavad  (abfid) 

Again,  Yakout  speaks  of  another  city  Khosrau  Shah  (sU^^-a.)  a* 
being  three  "  farsakhs  "  distant  from  Merv.81  Thus  we  find  that 
there  were  three  cities  of  the  name  of  Khuarui  near  each  other  in 
Khorasftn.  The  next  two  cities  also  seem  to  be  near  these  three 
cities.  We  know  from  the  history  of  Persia  that  there  were  five  kings 
of  the  name  of  Rhosrui. — 

1  Kai  Khosru.  2  Khosru  of  the  Parthian  dynasty,  who 
reigned  after  Pecorus  from  A.  l>.  108  to  130.  3  Ehosra 
who  reigned  for  a  short  time  after  Yezdagard  of  Shapur 
and  before  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  Beharam  Gour- 
4  Khosru  Kob&d  (Noshirvan),  and  5  Khosru  Parviz. 

Of  these  five,  two  can  be  identified  with  those  in  our  list,  viz.y 
Khosru  Kobad  and  Kai  Khosru.  So  the  remaining  three  Khosrus  of 
history  seem  to  be  the  other  three  Khosrus  referred  to  in  our  text. 

OteSiphon-— We  now  come  to  the  second  group  of  cities,  tin, 
the  cities  of  Kh&var,  or  of  the  West. 

Ctesiphon,  the  first  eity  mentioned  in  the  second  group,  is  said  to 
hare  been  founded  by  one  Tus,  who  was  the  Ravak  (the  governor)  of 
Sifkan.  Tha  Ctesiphon  was  founded  by  by  one  Tus  appears  to 
be  supported  by  the  fact,  that  according  to  Yakout,  its  ancient  name 
was  Tousphon  (&j***jl*)  and  not  Ctesiphon  (oy^i^)*  "Hamzah 
dit  que  son  non  primitif  (tait  Thousfbun  (cU^V**3)  que  les  Arabea 
ont  change*  en  Thawfoun."8* 

According  to  Ammiaaus  Marcellinue,  Vardanes,  a  Parthian  Prince, 
the  son  of  Ardvan  III.,  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  42  to  46,  was  the 
founder  of  this  city.  It  appears  then  that  Tus  was  possibly  a  general 
pf  Vardnnis,  of  whom  we  know  that  he  had  suppressed  a  rebellion  iu 
Seleucia,  which  was  situated  on  one  side  of  the  Tigris,  while  Ctesiphon 
was  situated  on  the  other.  It  is  possible  that  when  Vardania 
conquered  Seleucia,  he  got  Ctesiphon  rebnilt  by  Tus. 

*>  Diot,  par  B.  de  Meynard,  p.  208. 

•i  fWd,  p.  209.  •»  Yakout,  B.  de  Meynard,  p.  400. 
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:    According'  to  our  Pahalfi  treatise  Tni,  the  founder  of  Ctestphoi»> 
belonged  to  a   place  called    Sifkan.     So'  I  think  Ctesiphon  iej*r 

is  the  shortened  form  of  Tous-i-8if  kan  r*>*»  s  -oir 

According  to  Kinneir  "  The  foundation  of  the  city  of  Ctesiphon 
«...  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  any  particular  person,  as  it 
would  seem  to  have  increased  gradually  during  a  succession  of  many 
years,  from  a  camp  to  a  city.  Pacorus  supposed  to  be  Orodes,  kiug 
of  the  Parthians,  aud  contemporary  with  Anthony,  is  thought  to  be  the 
first  who  surrounded  it  with  walls,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the 
Parthian  Empire."    (Kinneir's  Persian  Empire,  p.  253-54.) 

Kinneir  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  we  cannot  ascribe  its  founda- 
tion to  any  particular  Prince.  According  to  Yak  out,  it  was  at  first 
founded  by  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  subsequently  destroyed. 
Noshirvan  (Chosroes)  had  rebuilt  it.  Ardeshir  Babegio  had  again 
rebuilt  it.w 

Sarsar* — Sarsar  is  another  city  attributed  to  the  above  mentioned 
ruler  of  Sifkan.  It  is  the  Sarsar  j>*j+  of  Ebn  Hsukal.  It  is 
situated  at  a  distance  of  three  farsangs  from  Bagdad.84 

Hirleh— It  is  the  modern  Hilleh,  situated  on  the  Euphrates.  It 
is  54  miles  from  Bagdad.  "  It  covers  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
apace  occupied  by  the  ancient  Capital  of  Assyria  (Babylon).     •  .  . 

•  .  .  .  We  learn  from  St.  Jerome,  that  the  space  within  the  walls 
was  converted  by  the  Parthian  kings  into  a  royal  hunting  park/'86 

Bawir  ~ItistheBawr»(*V*>  Yt.  V.  29)  of  the   Avesta,  and 

Baby r us  of  the  Behistun  Inscriptions.  It  is  the  modern  Babylon. 
Our  treatise  says  of  this  city  that  "  it  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Jamsheed.  He  (the  founder  of  the  eity)  fixed  there  (the  direction  of) 
the  planet  Mercury.  (By  the  situation  of  the  city  or  its  building)  he 
pointed  out  magically  the  7  planets,  the  12  constellations  and  signs 
of  the  zodiac  and  the  eighth  part  (of  the  heavens)  towards  the  sun 
and  other  planets." 

This  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  building  of  the  temple  oi 
Babylon,  which  was  said  to  be  built  on  some  principles  of  astrono- 
mical calculations.  Zohbak  is  generally  represented  as  founder  of 
Babylon.     Zoh&k's  connection  with  Babylon  and  his  character  as   a 

•»  B.  de  Meyoard,  vide  the  word   {s^x$\A^ 

•*  Ousley'a  Oriental  Geography,  p>  68* 

»«  Kinneir' t  Persian  Empire,  p.  269-272. 
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magician  is  also  referred  to  in  the  Dinkard.  "  One  marvel  is  several 
matters  ot  evil  deceit  which  Dth  ak  bad  done  in  Bapel  through 
witchcraft."1* 

Hirat.— It  is  the  Heirah  ( ly^  )  of  Aboulfeda.87  It  is  the  Heirah 
(iH^)  of  Ebn  Haukal  who  says  that  "Heirah  is  an  ancient  city, 
and  large ;  hot  when  Cnfa  was  built,  Heirah  was  drained  of  its 
inhabitants*  Heirah  enjoys  a  pore  air,  and  is  one  farsang  distant 
from  Cufa."  **  Edrisi8*  and  Macoadi"  also  support  Ebn  HaukaL. 
According  to  Kinneir,  "  the  holy  city  of  Nejiff,  or  Meshed  All  (the 
supposed  burying-place  of  the  Caliph  Ali),  is  nine  farsangs  fiom 
Hiileb,  and  four  miles  from  Kufa,  and  situate  on  a  hill,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  an  artificial  lake.  This  city  was  founded  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  for  a  long  time  bore  the  name  of  Alexandria, 
which  was  afterwards  changed  into  that  of  Hira,  when  it  became  tl>e 
residence  of  a  dynasty  of  Arabian  princes,  who  fought  under  the 
Parthian  banners  against  the  Emperors  of  Rome.  It  is  also  known 
in  history  under  the  general  appellation  of  Almondari,  after  the 
name  of  Almond ar  (the  Almondarua  of  Procopius)  distinguished  in 
the  wars  of  Nushirtran  and  Justinian."91 

Our  book  attributes  its  foundation  to  Shapur  I.  According  to 
Tabari,  Rabia,  the  son  of  Nacr,  the  king  of  Yemen,  had  once  a  dream  in 
which  he  saw  a  piece  of  carbon  falling  from  a  cloud,  taking  fire  and 
burning  all  the  people  of  Yemen.  His  astrologers  gave  the  following 
interpretation  of  the  dream  :  "  There  will  come  from  Abyssinia  a 
king  who  will  conquer  the  country  of  Yemen,  take  all  its  inhabitants 
prisoners,  and  annex  Yemen  to  the  country  of  Abyssinia."  The  king 
thereupon,  under  apprehensions,  sent  away  his  fanily  out  of  Yemen 
to  the  country  of  Iraq,  with  a  letter  upon  the  Persiap  king  Shapur, 
to  take  care  of  his  children.  Shapur  thereupon  gave  them  shelter 
in  the  above  town  of  Heirah"  (Hira).  Now,  as  to  *ho  this  Shapur 
was,  there  is  a  difference  of  names  in  the  different  manuscripts  of 
Tabari's  text.  But  Zutenberg  says  that  in  one  of  his  manuscripts 
the  name  is  that  of  Shapur,  the  son  of  Ardeshir,  t.  e.>  Shapur  I.*3 
It  therefore  appears  that  Shapur  I.  must  have  rebuilt  this  town  at 

••  S.  B  E.,  vol.  XLV1I,  West's  Dinkard,  bk.  VII,  ch.  IV.  72. 

a '  Aboulfeda.    Text  by  Keinaad  et  Slane,  p.  *99. 

ss  Onsley's  Oriental  Geography,  p.  65-66. 

88  Bdrisi  par  Jaubert  I.,>.  366.  *>  Ma$ondi,  IIL,  p.  213. 

91  Kinneir's  Peraian  Empire,  p.  282. 

•»  Tabari  par  Zttienberg,  Vol.  II.,  p.  171.  •»  IbW,  p.  637. 
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the  time  when  (he  king  of  Yemen  sent  his  family  to  Iraq.  If  the* 
allusion  in  pur  text  does  not  refer  To  this  event  in  the  history  of  the 
Arabs,  there  is  another  event  also  to  which  it  may  allude.  Accord* 
ing  to  Peroival's  History  of  the  Arabs,  the  Iranian  king,  Sh  a  pur-el - 
Acbar,  had  attacked  the  Arabs  iu  the  city  of  Heirah.  Some  of  the 
Arabs  thereupon  went  away  to  Mesopotamia  and  others  remained  in 
Heirah.  It  was  perhaps  at  this  time  then  that  Shapur  I.  rebuilt  the 
town  of  Heirah  and  appointed  one  Mitrozad  to  rule  over  the  Arab 
colony. 

The  Mitroaad   referred  to   in  our  text  seems  to  be  the  Mitrok-i- 

AnnsM  Paian  {two  W?  *  5"?$)  of  Kar  Nameh  i-Ardeshir  Babe" 
gan.  It  is  the  Mehersk  Nushzad  (*1){J>J  «-Of*)  of  the  Shah 
Nameh.9*  He  was  the  father-in-law  of  Shapur  I.  According  to 
Percival,  the  Persian  governors  of  Heirah  were  up  to  a  later  time 
known  as  Maiebfin05  (perhaps  c^ir*) 

The  town  of  Heirah  (tj±*>)  is  called    Hirat  xd*»  in  our  book. 

The  reason  is  this.  Noman,  a  king  of  Heirah,  had  enlarged  this 
town.  So  it  was  called  Hirat  Annom&n,  after  his  name.  This 
name  was  subsequently  abbreviated  into  Heirat.9* 

Ham  dan—  Our  book  attributes  its  foundation  to  Yezdag*rd  I. 
According  to  Macoudi  it  was  built  by  Alexander  the  Great.97  It  is 
the  Ecbatna  of  the  ancients.  Herodotus  attributes  its  foundation  to 
Deioces,  the  first  king  of  the  Medes.  According  to  some  oriental 
writers  it  was  founded  by  Hauadan,  son  of  Felewdj,  son  of  Sem,  son 
of  Nosh.98  According  to  M  us  to  ft  it  was  built  by  Jamshid. 
Bah  man  Asfandiar  had  re- fortified  it,  and  Dara  of  Darab  had  rebuilt 
it.  No  other  writer  supports  our  author  in  his  statement  that  it  was 
founded  by  Yezdagard  I.  We  learn  from  our  work  that  Yezdagard 
had  married  a  Jewish  princess.  So  possibly  Yezdagard  had  repaired 
and  rebuilt  this  city  at  the  request  of  his  Jewish  queen,  because  there 
were  in  that  city  the  tombs  of  a  former  Jewish  queen  and  prince, 
viz.,  Esther  and  Mordecai.99 

MflQl.—  Beharam  of  Yezdagard  is  said  to  have  founded  a  city  in 
the   district    of     Vahram-avand  in   the   province  of  Mah,    in   the 

•*  Mohl.  V,  p.  349.        »»  Perceval  Hiatoire  des  Arabea,  vol.  II.  p.  187, 

••  Ibid,  p.  55.  °t  Macoudi,  IX.,  p.  21. 

••  Diet,  par  B.  de  Meynard,  p.  597. 

«•  From  the  Indue  to  the  Tigris,  by  Dr.  Bellow,  p.  429. 
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direction  of  Nehavand.  The  country  of  Mah  »U  referred  to  here 
is  that  of  Mah-el-Basrah  and  Mah-el-Kaufah.  According  to  Tabari, 
these  two  towns  were  known  under  the  joint  name  of  Mahain.100 
According  to  the  same  author  the  city  of  Nehavand  *Jjtf>  was  also 
known  as  Mah-el-Basrah.  According  to  some  writers  Nehavand 
was  originally  Nuh-avand,  i.e.,  the  city  founded  by  Noah.  Now  it  is 
difficult  to  identify  the  city  of  V&bram  avftnd  referred  to  here. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  city  of  Raman  &*lj  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nehavand,  situated  about  21  miles  from  Hamdan  ;  or  perhaps  it  is 
the  city  of  Ravandeh  9*ijlj  situated  in  the  same  district*1 
'  MotlBUl—  It  is  the  Mousul  ( dU^o  )  0f  Ebn  Haukal,  which  he  and 
Edrisi  place  in  the  country  of  Mesopotamia3  ( tji5*>j  t*  a ).  According 
to  Kinneir,  neither  the  period  of  its  foundation  nor  the  name  of  its 
founder  are  known.9  But  our  book  attributes  its  foundation  to  one 
PirozM-Shapuharan.  Now  we  know  of  no  king  known  as  Piroz  of 
Sbftpur.  We  know  of  a  hero  of  that  name,  whom  Rustam  the 
general  of  Yezdagard  Sheheriar  sent  as  a  messenger  to  Saad 
Wakhas,  the  chief  of  the  Arabs.  But  he  is  not  represented  to  have 
founded  any  city.  We  know  of  a  city  named  Firoz-i-Shapour  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Shapur  Zul-aktaf. 

Jazeereh-— The  foundation  of  nine  cities  (whose  names  are  not 
mentioned)  in  the  country  of  Jazeereh  (Mesopotamia)  is  attributed  to 
Amatvash  and  Kaisar  Baratarzad.  It  is  difficult  to  identify  these 
two  persons.  Kaisar  BaratarzAd  is  perhaps  the  Armenian  king 
Chosroes,  son  of  Tiridates,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Shapur  1I>   His 

original  name  must  be  Kaisar  bin  Tarazad  (Tiridates)  jjgjV  JJ  ^*4\ 
(t.  e,p  Chosroes,  the  son  of  Tiridates).  Subsequently  the  bin  JJ 
seems  to  have  been  changed  into  bar&  -»jj.  This  Armenian  prince 
claimed  his  descent  from  the  Parthian  kings. 

Shim  (Syria)  Yemen,  Farik*  (Africa)   Koufat, 

Mecah,  Medinah  (Medina)*—  Twenty-four  cities  are  said  to 
have  been  founded  in  the  land  of  these  cities.  Some  of  them  were, 
ruled  over,  or  founded  by,  the  Kaiaar,  i.  e.,  the  Emperor  of  Borne, 
and. some  by  the  Malikan  Malik,  i.  e.t  the  king  of  Persia. 

w»  Tabari,  V,  p.  48a  i  Edrisi  par  Jaubert  II,  p.  165. 

•  Onsiey'a  Oriental  Geography)  p.  65.    Kdriai  par  Jaubert,  Vol.  II.,  p* 
143.148. 

»  Tersian  Empire,  p.  257,  Note.  «  Gibbon  1,  p.  399. 
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According  to  Tabari,  the  Arab  kings  of  Syria  and  Yemen  were 
from  time  to -time  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  kings  of  Persia.  The 
Arab  ruler*  of  Hi  rat,  referred  to  above,  also  ruled  over  the  country  of 
Yemen.  The  Persian  king  Faridun,  had  married  his  sons  to  the 
three  daughters  of  the  King  of  Yemen. 

Kavtil. — Now  we  come  to  the  towns  of  Nimrouz  or  Seistan. 
Katul  if  the  modern  Cabul,  the  foundation  of  which  is  attributed  to 
Artashir  of  Spendadad,  who  is  the  same  as  the  Bahaman  of  Asfan- 
diar  of  the  Sb&hitameb.  No  other  works  support  this  statement. 
What  we  learn  from  Tabari,  is  that  Bahaman  had  gone  to  Seistan  to 
avenge,  over  Framros,  the  son  of  Rustam,  the  death  of  his  father 
Aafandi&r,  who  was  killed  by  Rustam*  the  ruler  of  Zabonliatan  and 
Kaboulistan.6  According  to  Macoudi,  he  had  also  founded  in 
Seistan,  a  large  fire-temple  known  as  Eerakeran  which,  I  think,  is 
the  same  as  *  Fire  Karkol  *  of  the  Atash  Nayaish  of  the  Avesta.  As 
this  sacred  fire  existed  even  in  the  reign  of  Minocheher,  as  we  learn 
from  a  subsequent  passage  (p.  3d),  and  as  Kabul  is  often  referred  to 
by  Pirdousi  as  the  seat  of  Rustam,  the  reference  here  seems  to  be  to 
a  rebuilding  of  Cabnl. 

R&vacl— This  seems  to  be  the  Raebad  *gj  of  FirdousL  It  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Reham,  the  son  of  Goudarx,  at  the 
place  where  he  killed  Aspvarz,  the  hero  of  Turkistaiu  This  seems 
to  be  an  allusion  to  the  battle  between  the  Iranians  and  Turanians 
known  as  the  *  Battle  of  Eleven  Warriors,1'  wherein  Reham,  the 
Iranian,  killed  Barman,  the  Turanian.0  The  Pahalvi  name  Aspvars 
('  warrior'  from  '  asp '  horse)  seems  to  be  an  equivalent  of  Barman 
»(jIj  a  horse)  of  the  Shahnameh.  This  town  of  Ravad  is  perhapK  the 
Rebatof  Ibn  Haukal7  known  as  Rebat  Firouzmeod  (a^Jj^  ±bj). 
It  is  one  menzal  (stage)  from  Bos\  the  next  town  in  our  group. 
Perhaps  the  adjective  Firouzmend  (victorious)  refers  to  the  above 
victory  of  Reham  over  Barman,  and  to  that  of  bis  other  10  Iranian 
colleagues  over  their  Turanian  rivals. 

Bost- — According  toEbn  Haukal  and  other  writers,  it  is  one  of  the 
principal  cities  in  the  province  of  Seistan.8    It  is  the  Abeste  of  Pliny.9 

•  labari  I.,  p.  607.  *~  «  Firdonsi  MohE  III,  p.  578. 
v  Oasley's  Oriental  Geography,  p.  210. 

•  Ousley's  Oriental  Geography,  p.  207.  Firdoosi  Mohl  IT,  p.  252.  Macoudi 
Y,  p.  802.    Xdrisi  I,  pp.  417,  442. 

9  D'Anyille's  Anoient  Geography  II,  p.  64.  Kinneir's  Persian  Empire, 
p.  198. 
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It  waa  founded  by  Bastnr,  the  Bastarairi  of  the  Avesta10  and  the 
Kastur  of  the  Shahnameh.11  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  at  the 
time  when  King  Gushtasp  had  gone  to  Seist&n  to  propagate  the 
Zoroastrian  religion  there,  a  short  time  before  his  second  war  with 
Arjasp.1* 

Pariitvand  Zkvulasl&n-— These  two  cities  are  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Rastam.  Fariav  is  either  the  v^j^  of  Firdonsi1' 
Tabari"  and  Yakout"  or  Fereh  *y  of  Ebn  Haukal1*.  Fariahis  not  in 
Seistan  Proper  but  Fereh  is  a  town  of  Seistan  Proper.  It  is  the 
Parrah  mentioned  in  ancient  geography  as  the  capital  of  the  Parthian 
province  of  Anabon.17  A9  to  Zavoul  or  Zaboul,  in  ancient  geography, 
the  whole  region,  which  includes  the  modern  towns  of  Gabul  and 
Gizni,  and  the  adjoining  country,  was  known  by  that  name. 
Rastam,  who  is  mentioned  in  our  treatise  as  the  founder  of  these 
two  cities  and  as  the  king  of  Seistan  was  the  feudal  Lord  of  this 
region  under  the  rulers  of  Persia. 

Zaranj. — According  to  Tabari,18  Ebn  Haukal1*  and  Edrisi,80  it 
was  the  capital  of  Seistan.  It  is  theZaranga  or  Zarang  of  Ptolemy  and 
modern  Dooshak.81  The  fire  Karkoe  is  referred  to  in  the  text  as  being 
deposited  in  this  city.  It  is  the  sacred  fire  KarkoS  of  the  Atash  Nayaish 
of  the  Avesta  and  the  Fire  Temple  of  Kerakerkaii  ^j*  \jt  referred 
to  by  Mac.oudi*9  as  being  founded  by  Bahraan  of  Isfandiar.  The 
allusion  to  king  Minocheher  and  Frasiav  in  connection  with  this 
town  is  explained  more  fully  by  the  Minokherad  (S.  B.  E.  XXIV., 
ch.  XXVII.,  44)  and  Zad  Sparam  (S.  B,  E.  XLVII.,  ch.  XII.,  3). 

Kerman- — It  is  said  to  be  founded  by  Kermunsliah.  Now  who 
was  this  Kermanshah  ?  He  was  Varanea  (Beharam)  IV.,  the  son  of 
Sapor  III.  He  is  spoken  of  in  our  text  as  Pirouj/in,  i.  e.,  victorious. 
The  word  Beharam  (Varahana,  or  Varanes)  also  oceans  victorious. 
There  were  several  kings  of  the  name  of  Varanes  or  Beharam   in 

1°  Yt.  XIII,  p.  103.  u  Mohl.  IV ,  p.  418. 

>»  Ya»ht.  V.  108,  Mohl.  IV,  p.  442, 11.  99495.        »  MohL  III.,  p.  506. 
**  Zotenberg  III.,  p.  671,  IV.,  p.  167. 

15  B.  de  Meynard,  Diet  ion  naire  de  Geographie  de  la  Perse,  p.  414. 
*•  Ousley's  Oriental  Geography,  p.  208. 

1 7  Kinneir'g  Persian  Empire,  p.  198 ;    D'Anville'i  Ancient  Geography  II., . 
p.  65. 

*«  Zotenberg  III.,  p.  517.  ™  Ousley's  Oriental  Gsography,  pp.  2^3,  207. 

•°  Janbert  L,  p.  442.  »»  Kinneir's  Persian  Empire,  p.  1U2. 

»»  B.  de  Moynard  IV.,  p.  73. 
24 
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Persia,  and  Oriental  writers  differ  as  to  which  of  those  several 
Behnrams  was  the  king  Kerm&ushah.  According  to  Pirdousi33  it 
was  Beharam  or  Varanes  III.  According  to  Mirk  bond2*  it  was  Be- 
baram  IV.  Tabari26  agrees  with  Mirkhond.  Malcolm,2*  on  the 
authority  of  other  Oriental  writers  agrees  with  Tabari  and  Macoudi 
and  differs  from  Pirdoasi.  An  inscription  on  a  seal  of  king  Be- 
haram  IV.  settles  this  question  and  shows  that  Pirdousi  is  wrong  in 
calling  Beharam  III.  Keramanshah.  According  to  that  seal  it  was 
Behsr&m  the  son  of  Sapor,  i.  e0  Beharam  IV.r  who  was  known  as 
Kermanshah-  He  was  so  called,,  because  in  his  young  age  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  governorship  of  Kerm&n  by  his  father. 
.  Now  as  to  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Kerman  by  B  a  haram  IV., 
no  other  writer  supports  our  text.  According  to  Hamdulla  bin 
Abou  Bakar  q  no  ted  by  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  it  was  the  town  of 
Kermanshilh,  which  is  quite  different  from  that  of  Kerman,  that  whs 
founded  by  Beharam  IV."  Perhaps  it  is  the  similarity  of  names  that 
has  led  our  author  to  mistake  the  town  of  Kerman  for  that  of 
Kermanshab* 

Veh-Artashir •  —  It  »  perhaps  the  New  Ardeshir  of  Tabari, 
which,  according  to  this  author,  was-  one  of  the  six  cities  founded  by 
Ardeshir  Babegan.  The  Pahalavi,  '  v*  seems  to  hare  been  read  *n/ 
It  seems  to  be  the  same  as  Ynsdshir,  which,  according  to  Edrisi,2*  is 
situated  in  the  district  of  Kerman. 

Stakhar- — It  is  the  Istakhar^k"*!  of  later  writers.  Ardavan- 
(Artabanes)  is  said  to  be  its  founder.  According  to  the  Karnameh2* 
of  Ardeshir  Babegan  Ardavan  had  his  capital  in  that  city. 
According  to  Tabari39  it  was  queen  Homai  who- had  built  it.  Accord- 
ing to  Mae^ondi30  this  queen  had  also  built  there  a  large  fire  temple. 
Mirkhond31  attributes  to  this  queen  the  construction  of  the  well- 
known  bnilding  known  as  Hazar-Setun  (1,000  pillars)  among  the 
ruins  of  Istakhar.     According  to  Zinet  el-Medjalis,33  some   attributed 

**  Mohl.  V.,  p.  414,1.  2. 

3  «■  Mlmoires  ear  la  Perse  par  8i  I  vest  re  de  Sacy,  p.  330.  Mirkhond,  Bombay 
Edition,  part  I ,  p.  227. 

*»  Tabari.  Zotenberg,  IL,  p.  103. 

*«  History  of  Persia,  2nd  Ed  ,  Ch.  V.,  p.  89. 

»'   Kdrisi  par  Jaubert  I.,  pp.  416,  42£. 

»H  Karnamdb.  P.  Darab,  ch.  I.,  4,  Noldeke,  p.  36. 

99  Zotenberg,  Vo\  I.,  p.  510.  a°  IV.,  p.  76. 

*'   Bombay  Edition  of  1228  Hijri  p.  UP. 

**   Diotbr.oaire  de  la  Gdographie  P.  de  Mcynard  (p.  49  w.) 
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its  foundation  to  Keiomars  and  others  to  one  of  his  sons  named 
I«thakhr.  Hoshang  added  to  it,  and  Jamshed  finished  its  con- 
struction. Yakoat33  and  Edrisi3*  attribute  its  foundation  to  Isthakhr 
son  of  Tah  moras* 

Darapgird .— I*  is  said  to  be  founded  by  Dara,  the  son  of  Dar*. 
Other  Oriental  writers36  differ  from  our  text  in  saying  that  it  was 
the  first  D&r&  (the  son  of  Bahaman  Asfandy&r)  himself  who  had 
founded  it  ant!  not  his  son  Durd  II. 

Vish-Sh&puhar. — It  seems  to  he  the  city 'of  Shitpnr,  situs  ted 
on  the  road  from  Bnshire  to  Shiraz  next  to  KazerotH).  It  is  said  to  be 
founded  by  Shapuhar  of  Arta«hir,  i.  e.,  by  Sapurl.  According  to 
Kasvini  and  other  eastern  writers30  it  was  first  built  by  Tahmurss, 
mined  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  re-built  by  Sapar  I.,  who  named 
it  Bena-Sbapur  (j^**  ^  i.  e.>  founded  by  Shapur).  Some37  called  it 
Nischavour  or  Nischawer,  which  is  another  way  of  reading  the  Pahalri 
name  Vish-Shapur.  The  name  can  also  be  read  V£h-8hiipur.  In  that 
case  it  is  the  Beh-Schapour  of  Tabari38  who  by  some  mistake  attributes 
it  to  Sapor.  II. 

GOUT  Artashir  Qadman- — It  is  the  Kharreh-i-Ardashir  of 
Firdonsi39  which,  he  says,  was  subsequently  also  called  Gour.  Our  text 
gives  both  the  names  together.     The  word  Kharreh  lj±  of  Firdousi 

seems  to  be  the  corruption  of  the  Pahalavi  word  Khoureh  o*V    (*;>**•. 

So  the  correct  form  of  Kharreh-i-Ardcshir  isKhoureh-i-Ardeshir  (*.  e. 
the  splendour  of  Ardeshir).  The  word  Khoureh  is  the  Iranian  equi- 
valent of  the  Seme  tic  word  *  gadman '  jp  which  also  means  '  splendour.' 

Thus  the  Kharreh-i- Ardeshir  of  Firdonst  is  the  same  as  Artashir 
Gadman  of  our  text. 

It  is  the  'Ardeshir  Khereh'  *>*>  ^»>;l  of  Ebn  Hankal."  Tabari*1 
attributes  to  Ardeshir  Ba began,  the  foundation  of  a  city  called 
Djour.     This  Djour  jj*-  is  the  same  as  the  Gour  fy  of  onr  text  which 

*•  Ibid.,  p.  49*  s*  Jaabert  I.,  p.  393. 

»•  Meimires  sur  la  Peree,  par  Silvestrc  de  **acy,  p.  274,  n.  4,  Tabari  I,  p.  510, 
Marijmel  al  TaTarikh  and  llamdallah  Oazvini  quoted  by  Ousley.  Travels 
II,  p.  134. 

*•  Onaley  Travels  I.,  p.  297;  Edits!  I.,  p.  399;  Yakout  B.  de  Meynard.  p.  293-4. 

47  Diotionnaire  de  la  Ueographie  par  B.  de  Meynard,  pp.  2'J3-94  ;  JCdrisi  I. 
p.  899. 

»■  II.,  p.  95.  »  p  Mohl.  V.,  p.  302, 11.  438,  444. 

*o  Ooaley'a  Oriental  Geography,  p.  89.  *i  11 .,  p.  7U 
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can  also  be  read  Djour.  The  Kar-nameh48  of  Ardeshir  Babeg&n 
also  refers  to  the  foundation  of  this  city,  which  it  calls  Artashir 
Gadmao.  According  to  that  work  Ardeshir  founded  k  on  his  return 
to  Pars  after  hi9  victory  over  the  Parthian  king  Ardav&n  and  intro- 
duced therein  water-works  and  irrigation.  According  to  Isthakhri,49  it 
was  at  the  place  of  this  very  town  that  Ardeshir  had  gained  one  of  his 
victories  over  his  enemy.  According  to  Ion  el-Tagit44  it  was  the 
Arabs  who  changed  its  name  Gour  to  Djour.  The  modern  name  of  it 
i»  Firouzahad.  It  was  a  governor  of  this  city  who  changed  its 
ancient  name  Qour  to  that  of  Firousahad,  The  reason  was  thia. 
Whenever  that  governor  went  to  the  town  of  Gour,  the  people  said 
c*fj  jjLj  kSla  i.e.,  "  the  king  has  gone  to  Gour."  Now  the  word  Gour 
also  means  in  Persian  a  grave*  So-  the  sentence  also  meant "  tke 
king  has  gone  to  his  grave/1  They  say  that  the  governor  did 
not  like  these  unlucky  words,  and  so  changed  the  name  Gour  to- 
Firouzabad.  According  to  Edrisi  the  area  of  this  city  is  the  same  a* 
that  of  each  of  the  other  three  cities  enumerated  above,  vim .,  Istakhar, 
Sapur,  and  Darabgard. 

TOUJO. — Itis  the  town  of  *£  situated  in  the  district  of  Istakhar.45 
It  is  near  Kazerun.  Some  authors40  include  it  in  the  district  of 
Ardeshir  Kharreh.  The  Pahalavi  name  of  this  town  can  also  be 
read  Tanpak.  In  that  case  it  can  be  identified  with  sS y±*  Tenbouk 
which,  according  to  Edrisi,47  is  situated  in  the  territories  of  ShapouF. 
Our  treatise  attributes  its  foundation  to  Homae  Cheher&zAdan,  who  is 
the  queen  Homae  of  Firdousi.  *  Cheherazad,'  (t.  e.,  of  noble  face)  is 
the  epithet  applied  to  her.  Firdousi  calls  her  '  Cheh&rzad '  *  t jj(f*> 
which  is  the  corruption  of  the  original  ( Cheherazad.'  Mirkhond48 
gives  the  correct  form.  According  to  Macoudi49  she  was  so  called 
from  the  name  of  her  mother  who  was  called  Cheherazad.  Prom  all 
these  Oriental  writers  we  know  nothing  of  her  founding  the  town  of 
Touje*  or  Tenbouk.    The  only  town  she  is  said  to  have  founded  was 

OharmazdArteshiran.— Our  treatise  attributes  its  founda- 
tion to  Hormuz,  the  son  of    Shnpur   and  the  grandson  of  Ardeshir 

41  Dastnr  Kaikobad's  Edition,  p»l5. 

♦s  Diotionohire  de  la  Geographic,  B.  de  Meynard,  p.  174-75.      **  Ibid. 

♦•  Edria- 1 ,  pp.  291,403,  Oualey'g  Oriental  Geography,  pp.  10*,  118,  182. 

♦•  Diet,  de  la  Geogr.,  B.  de  Meyoard,  p.  143. 

*'  1.,  p.  b96.      **  Bombay  Edition  of  1.266  Hijri,  p.  190.        ••  II.,  p.  129. 

»o  Mirkhond,  Bomb.  Editita,  p.  190. 
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Bnbegfa.  But  Firdousi,61  Tabari,62  and  other  authors^  attribute  it  to 
Ardeshir  Ba began  himself.  It  is  the  modern  town  of  Ahwaz.5*  The 
original  name  Oharmazd  Artashir  has  been  at  times  abridged  and 
corrupted  into  Hormuz  Shir,  Hormuz  Scheher,  Housmschir  and 
Hormuz-Mirkhond,66  like  our  author,  attributes  the  foundation  of  this 
city  of  Hormuz  to  king  Oharmazd. 

Ram  Oharmazd-— Our  treatise  attributes  its  foundation  to 
Oharmazd,  the  grandson  of  Ardeshir  B&began.  Mirkhond6*  and 
M agouti i67  also  do  the  same.  It  is  the  Ram  Hormuz  of  later  writers. 
It  is  the  contracted  form  of  its  original  name  Aram -Hormuz 
*y*n  f  Ijf  *'.*.,  the  place  of  rest  of  Hormazd.68 

Its  founder  Oharmazd  is  here  called  brave  (tag).  Mirkhond  simi- 
larly calls  him  dalir^a  i.e.,  brave,  and  Macoudi  batal,  Jk*  i.e^  a 
brave  man. 

Shusaild  Shuster — We  have  already  referred  to  these  towns 
while  speaking  of  Khvarzem. 

Vandu-i-Sh&puhar    and    Airangird   ShApuhar.— 

These  two  cities  are  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Shapur,  the  son 
of  Artashir,  i.e.,  Shapur  I.  According  to  Maenudi59  the  Arabs 
knew  this  monarch  as  Sabour  el  Djunoud  OjJ^Ij^U.  So  the 
"  Vandu  "  in  the  name  of  the  city  as  given  by  our  text  seems  to 
resemble  Djunoud,  the  surname  of  Shapur.  This  Vandu-i-Shapu* 
har  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  town  of  Chand-i-Shapur,  whose 
foundation  Tabari*0  attributes  to  Shapur  I.  It  is  the  Djoundi  Sabour 
j^U  (^oJux  of  Yakout.61  According  to  Edrisi62  it  is  situated  in  the 
district  of  Ahwaz  in  the  province  of  Khuzistan-,  about  one  day's  march 
from  Shuster. 

Airangird  Sh&puhar,  the  second  city  here  referred  to,  as  being 
founded  by  Shapur  I.,  is  the  Shapurgird  of  Firdousi.83  It  is  situated 
in  the  district  of  Ahwaz.  It  is  called  Airangird  Shapuhar,  perhaps 
to   distinguish  it  from  other  towns  founded  by  Shapur  I.  in  the  west, 

and  which  also  bore  his  name.     Our   text  says  that  it  was  also  called 

-*  . 

•»  Mohl.  Y.,  p.  886, 1.  044.  8»  IL,  p.  74. 

■  s  Yakout  Diet,  de  la  Oeogr.  de  la  Perse  B.  de  Meynard,  p.  58. 

•*  Ibid  and  Tabari  II,  p.  74.    «driai  I.,  p.  364. 

•»  Memoire*  stir  la  ?ene.    8ilvestre  de  Sacy,  p.  293. 

••  Banzat-ns-SaJa,  Bombay  Bd.,  p.  223.  "  II.,  p.  166. 

M  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia,  I.,  p.  71.  ••  II.,  p.  164. 

•°  II.,  p.  84.    •»  Diet,  de  le  Geog.  B.  de  Meynard,  p.  169.        •»  L,  p.  883. 

•»  Mohl.  V.,  p.  892,  L  68. 
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Far&w&d,  We  know  nothing  of  this  fact  from  other  Oriental 
writers. 

N&har-Tira. — Our  text  does  not  mention  who  founded  this  city. 
It  merely  says  that  it  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  the  wicked 
Azidahak  (Zohak)  and  it  served  as  a  prison  for  the  country  of  Ir&m 
It  is  the  Nahar-Tiri  (i^y^j^)  of  Ebn  Hankal.*  It  is  situated  at 
the  distance  of  oue  day's  march  from  Ahu&z.*6  It  is  situated  on  a 
canal  (^  n  el  jar)  of  a  river  called  Tiri.  Hence  its  name.  According 
to  YakoutM  it  was  Ardeshir  Babegan  who  had  got  this  canal  dug. 

Simian* — It  is  the  town  of  Semiran67  &  \j&*  in  the  province  of 
Kharreh-i-Ardesir,  which  also  contains  the  town  of  Deaht  o^a*9 
referred  to  in  our  text  in  connection  with  Simian  as  Desht-i-Tazik. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  king  Faridun,  who  is  said  to  have 
conquered  the  country  of  Simian  and  to  have  given  the  town  of 
Desht  as  a  marriage-gift  to  the  Arab  king  B&t-Khusro,  whose  three 
daughters  he  had  taken  in  marriage  with  his  three  sons.  This  Arab 
king  Bat-Khusr6  is  the  king  Sarv  jj~»  of  Firdousi,60  according  to 
whom,  he  was  the  king  of  Yemen  in  Arabia.  He  is  the  Pat  Khusrfib  of 
Dinkard,70  according  to  which,  he  was  the  grandson  of  an  Arab  king 
named  Taz.  He  is  also  referred  to  in  the  Pnhslavi  Vendidad.71  Tlio 
marriage  alluded  to  in  our  text,  is  also  referred  to  by  the  Dinkard73 
and  by  the  Pahalavi  treatise  of  Bina-i-Farvardin  Yum-i-Kbordad.73 

Khar  ay  ast. —This  city,  which  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Shapur  I.,  seems  to  be  the  town  of  Sabour  Kb  vast  c^-I^a.  jjjL 
founded  by  Sh&pur  in  the  country  between  Khouzistan  and 
Ispliahftn.     It  is  at  the* distance  of  22  farsakhs  from  Nehavand.74 

Ashkar  and  Veh* — Ashkar  is  the  Asker  or  Asker  Mokrem 
fj&ojL**  in  Khoueistan.     It  is  also   called  j&J  Leshkar.75    It  is 

•  *  Ousley's  Oriental  Geography,  pp.  74.  77,  80. 

••  Edriai  I ,  pp.  379,  885.         °°  Diet,  de  la  Geog.  B.  de  Meynard,  p.  576. 

«*  Bdrisi  I.,  p.  898.     Oosley's  Oriental  Geography,  p.  88. 

«»  Ousley's  Oriental  Geography,  p.  88.  •»  Mohl  I.,  p.  120,  11.  68-70. 

*o  s.  B.  B.  vol.  XLYII.  West  Dinkard,  VIII.,  oh.  L  34. 

vi  Spiegel  Pahalari  Vendidad,  p.  221.  Darmesteter'a  Afcndea  Iraniennea, 
Part  II.,  p.  216. 

t»  8.  B.  B  XXXVII.  West,  B'c  VIII.,  Oh.  XIII.,  9. 

*'  Daatnr  Jamaspji's  text.,  p.  103.  a.  14. 

**  Takout  B.  de  Meynard  Diet,  de  la  Glographie  de  la  Perse,  p.  293, 
Oasley's  Geography,  pp.  167-68. 

'•  Oasley's  Oriental  Geography,  pp.  20,  73.     B  Irisi  L,  p.  379, 
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sfinafed  at  some  distance  from  Ah  was  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Muchircan76  (v&j&jl).  Veh  seems  to  be  the  town  of  Hey77  also 
situated  in  Khoazistnn. 

Gae. — It  is  the  city  of  Ispahan  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Alexander  the  Great. 

Khajran*  Adj&n  and  Kird. — These  three  cities  are  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Kobad-i-Pirouzan,  who  was  the  father  of  the 
great  Noshirwan.  Tabari  attributes  to  Kobad  the  foundation  of  two 
cities  Awdjan  and  Kazeroun.  The  Ehajran  of  our  text,  seems  to  be 
the  Kazeroun  of  Tabari  and  the  Adjan  of  our  text  the  Awdjan  of 
Tabari.  According  to  Ebn  Haukal  it  was  Kobad  who  had  augmented 
Kazeroun  to  a  considerable  size.78  The  city  of  Kird  seems  to  be  the 
Gird  dj  of  Ebn  Haukal78  and  Kird  of  Edrisi.**  It  is  about  21 
mile*  from  Shiraz. 

Askar- — There  were  two  towns  of  the  name  of  Askar,  of  one  we 
have  already  spoken.  This  second  Askar  seems  to  be  the  Askar 
Nishapur  of  Ebn  Haukal.  * 

AtTOpatakan- — It  is  the  Atropatena  of  the  Greek  writers. 
According  to  Strabo81  it  was  a  Persian  General  named  Atropate,  who 
had  founded  it.  This  Atropate  is  the  Azerbad  of  Yakout82  who  gave 
the  city  his  name.  This  Atropate  of  Strabo  and  Azerbad  of  Yakout 
may  be  the  same  as  Airan  Gushasp  who  is  spoken  of  in  our  text  as  the 
founder  of  Atropatakan. 

Ninav* — It  is  said  to  be  founded  by  Ninav  of  Yuras.  It  is  the 
well-known  town  of  Nineveh  said  to  be  founded  by  Ninus. 

Ganje.— It  is  said  to  be  founded  by  Afrasiab.  It  is  the  town  of 
Ganje  or  Janze  ^  or  »>*  in  Azerbaizan. 

Amui.  —  There  is  one  thing  mentioned  by  our  text  about  this 
town  which  draws  our  special  attention,  because  it  is  mentioned  here 
for  the  first  time  and  not  mentioned  in  any  other  book.  It  is  this 
that  "  Zoroaster  was  of  this  city  "  (Zartusht-iSpitdmdn  min  nak 
madind  yehvunt).  Amui  is  nowhere  else  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Zoroaster.  Then  the  question  is  in  which  part  of  Iran  are  we 
to  look  for  this  town  as  the  city  of  Zoroaster  P 

'«  Ibid,  p.  361. 

if  Ebn  Haukal,  Onsley's  Oriental  Geography,  p.  77. 
»»  Ousley's  Travels  1.,  p.  274. 

»•  Ousley's  Oriental  Geography,  p.  89.  80  I.,  pp.  402,  421. 

*   »l  XI.  cb.  XV1I1.  •■  Diet.  B.  de  Heynard,  p.  15. 
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The  question,  which  was  the  native  place  of  Zoroaster,  has  been 
much  discussed.  8ome  said,  and  especially  the  classial  writers,  that 
he  belonged  to  the  East  of  Iran,  to  Bactria,  and  that  he  was  a 
Bactrian  sage.  Others  said,  and  among  them  there  were  almost  all 
Oriental  writers  and  some  classical  writers  also,  that  he  belonged  to 
the  West  of  Iran,  to  Media.  All  the  references  to  this  much 
discussed  question  have  been  very  fully  given  by  Prof.  Jack  sou  of 
America,  who  himself  has  also  ably  discussed  the  question  in  his 
recently  published  work,  "  Zoroaster,  tbe  Prophet  of  Iran."  The 
consensus  of  opinion  is  :  that  Zoroaster  belonged  both  to  the  East 
and  to  the  West  of  Iran,  to  Bactria  and  to  Media  ;  that  Bactria, 
where  the  then  king  of  Iran,  King  Gushtasp,  ruled,  was  the  place 
of  his  ministry,  the  place  where  he  promulgated  his  religion  under 
the  protection  and  with  the  help  of  the  ruler;  and  that  Media  was  the 
place  of  his  birth,  his  childhood,  his  inspiration.  Again,  according 
to  the  Pahalavi  books,  in  Western  Iran  or  Media  there  were  two 
places,  each  of  which  claimed  Jjim  as  its  own.  These  were  the  pro- 
vince of  Adarbaijan  (Atropatene)  in  Media  and  the  province  of  Ragha 
or  Rae*  (Media  Phagina)  or  Media  Proper. 

According  to  the  Bundehesh,83  Zoroaster  was  born  on  the  banks  of 

the  river  Daraja  J,fl£^).  The  words  used  in  connection  with  this 
place,  tn*.,"  Zaratfoht  temman-gad,"  t,  e.t€i  Zoroaster  was  born  there," 
are  quite  clear,  and  leave  no  doubt  that  this  place  is  referred  to  as  his 
birth-place.  This  river  Daraja  is  the  modern  Daryai  which  flows 
from  Mount  Savalan  in  Adarbaizan  and  meets  the  river  Arras.  This 
mountain  8aval&n  is  known  by  Kazvini  as  Sebil&n,  and  is  spoken  of  by 
him  as  the  seat  of  Zoroaster's  inspiration.  I  think  that  Savalan  or 
Sebilan  is  another  form  of  Ushidarena  spoken  of  in  the  A  vest  a  as  the 
mountain  seat  of  Zoroaster's  inspiration.  Thus  we  see  that  Atropa- 
tane  in  Western  Irfta  was  the  birth-place  of  Zoroaster. 

Then  in  the  Pahalavi  Vendidad84  Ragha  or  Rae*  is  mentioned  as  the 

place  of   Zoroaster.     (Rak...mun    Rae   imallnngt Zartusht  min 

Zak  Zinak  Yehvunt,  t.  e„  Ragha,  which  was  called  Rae* .Zoroaster 

was  of  that  place).  Here  Zoroaster  is  not  said  to  have  been  born  at 
Ragha  or  Rae4,  but  it  is  merely  said  that  he  belonged  to  that  place. 
The  above  two  statements,  one  according  to  the  Bundehesh,  and  the. 
other  according  to  the  Vendidad,  vi*.,  that  Zoroaster  was  born  in 


•• 


S.  B.  1.  T.  West,  oh.  XXIV.,  tt.    Justi.  p.  58, 1.  7.  ««  Spigel,  p.  6. 
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Atropatene,  and  that  Zoroaster  belonged  to  Rag,  are  easily  explained 
by  a  passage  in  the  Shabarastani  that  "  Zoroaster's  father  was  of  the 
region  of  Adarbaij&n ;  his  mother  whose  name  was  Dughdo  oame  from 
the  city  of  RaeV' 86  This  fact  then  explains  why  two  places  in 
Western  Iran  claim  Zoroaster  as  their  own. 

This  brings  ns  to  the  question  of  localizing  the  town  of  Amui, 
mentioned  in  our  text,  as  the  city  of  Zoroaster.  The  words  used  in 
onr  text  on  this  point  (Zartusht  miu  Zak  madina,  Yeb?unt)  are 
similar  to  those  used  in  the  Pahalavi  Vendidad  about  Rag  (Zartusht 
min  Zak  Zinak  Yehvunt),  the  only  difference  being  that  our  text  uses 
the  word  "madina,"  i.  e.t  "  city  "  instead  of  "  Zinak,"  t.  e.,  *  place,'' 
in  the  Vendidad.  This  very  fact  of  the  similarity  of  the  language 
induces  us  to  look  for  Amui  in  the  province  of  ancient  Ragha  or  Rad. 
On  looking  thus  we  find  in  Tabaristan  a  place  called  Amouyeh  which, 
according  to  B.  de  Meynard,86  is  the  same  as  modern  Amoul.  Edrisi 
places  it  at  the  distance  of  five  days'  journey  from  the  town  of  Rag. 

One  may  be  tempted  to  identify  this  town  of  Amui  with  the  Amui 
l^yof  of  Transoxonia  (on  the  way  from  3amarc*nd  to  Balkh)87,  which 
is  the  same  as  the  Amui  of  Firdousi.88  But  the  above  consideration  of 
the  similarity  of  the  statements  of  our  text  and  of  the  Pahalavi 
Vendidad  and  of  the  fact  that  Zoroaster's  close  connection  with  it  is 
specially  referred  to,  makes  ns  look  for  it  in  the  west  in  the  province 
of  Ragha. 

Again,  there  is  one  point  which  requires  an  explanation.  It  is 
that  the  foundation  of  this  city  is  attributed  to  the  "Zendak-i-pur- 
marg"  (the  sorcerer  full  of  destruction).  This  may  refer  either  to 
Ahriman  himself89  or  to  an  evil-disposed  person  of  Satanic 
characteristics.  Its  foundation  is  attributed  to  Ahriman  because 
this  town,  where  Zoroaster's  mother  lived,  was  inhabited  by 
persons  who,  according  to  the  Dinkard,90  were  hostile  to 
her.  On  account  of  the  divine  splendour  and  glory  that  appeared 
on  her   countenance,    they  suspected  her  of  witch-craft   and   per- 


••  Quoted  by  Prof.  Jackson,  in  Zoroaster  the  Prophet  of  IrAn,  p.  192. 
••  Diet,  de  la  Geographic,  de  la  Perse,  &c,  Table,  p.  615. 
8*  Ebn  Hankal.    Ousley's  Oriental  Geography,  pp.  239,  242,  275. 
?»  Mohl.  IV.,  pp.  29,  75. 

••  In  the  Pahalavi    "  Gajastak-i-Abalis,"    Ahriman    is    called  a  Zendic 
Bartholomey's  Ed.,  p.  1. 

•o  &  B.  B.  XLVII.,  West's  Dinkard,  p.  20. 
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ind  her  family  to  such  an  extent  that   her  father  w 

>  send  her  away  to  another  district  (Atropatecie)  where 

bhe  father  of  Zoroaster,  lived.    There  she  was  married  to 

and  became  the  mother  of  the  prophet. 

, — We  have  already  spoken  of  this  town  in  the  begin* 

>aper. 
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Art.  XII. — Currencies  and  Mints  under  Mahratta  Rule. — By  the 
Bon'ble  Mr.  Justice  M.  G.  Ranade,  M.A„  LL.B.,  CLE. 


Bead  16th  February  1899. 


The  Hindu  Financier  whose  opinions  .were  so  prominently  referred 
to  in  one  of  the  articles  on  Indian  affairs  published  in  a  recent 
issue  ef  the  London  Times  reflected  the  views  of  his  countrymen 
faithfully  enough  when  he  observed  that  "  No  Government  has  the 


To  accompany  the  paper  entitled  "  The  Cities  of  Iran  as  described  in 
the  old  Pahlavi  Treatise  of  Shatroiha-i-Irfin,"  by  Jivanji  Jamshedji 
Modi,  Esq.,  B.A.,  published  in  No.  LV.  of  the  Journal. 


Rule  during  the  past  two  centuries.  The  materials  are  not  very 
ample,  hut  scanty  as  they  are,  an  attempt  to  bring  them  together 
cannot  fail  to  be  instructive. 

It  may  be  remarked  at  the  outset  that  though  the  Sacred  Institutes 
regard  the  power  to  coin  Money  as  a  very  valuable  prerogative 
of  Royalty,  the  most  powerful  Hindu  Rulers  to  the  South  of  the 
Nurmada  have  always  shown  a  marked  tendency  not  to  set  much 
store  upon  this  emblem  of  their  Power.  The  Policy  of  one  Mint 
and  one  coin  current  ail  over  the  Realm,  with  which  we  have  become 
so  familiar  in  the  present  century  did  not  find  much  practical  recog- 
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Art.  XII. — Currencies  arul  Mints  under  Mahratta  Rule.— By  the 
Bon'bie  Mr.  Justice  M.  G.  Ranade,  M.A„  LL.B.,  CLE. 


Bead  16th  February  1899. 


The  Hindu  Financier  whose  opinions  were  so  prominently  referred 
to  in  one  of  the  articles    on  Indian  affairs  published  in   a  recent 
issue  ef  the  London  Times  reflected  the  views  of  his  countrymen 
faithfully  enough  when  he  observed  that  "  No  Government  has  the 
right  to  close  its  Mints,  or  to  say  that  the  Currency  of  the  country 
was  either  deficient  or  redundant     That  was  a  question  solely  for 
the  Bankers,  Traders  and  Merchants  to  consider.    If  they  do  not 
require  money  they  will  not  purchase  Bullion  to  he  coined.     The 
duty  of  Government  is  merely  to  Assay  all  Bullion  brought  to  the 
Mints  for  Coinage  and  to  return  the  value  of  the  Bullion  in  Money  .'** 
The  Currency  troubles  of  the  past  few  years  have  drawn,  in  a  way 
not  known  before*  public  attention  to  this  function  of  Government? 
m  the  regulation  of  Mints  and  the  Coinage  of  the  country,  and  the 
question  naturally  suggests  Hself  how  under  Native  Rule  State  Mints* 
were  established  and  controlled  in  this  part  of  the  country-    The 
study  of  comparative  History  can  never  be  turned  to  better  account 
than  when  we  seek  present  guidance  from  the  lessons  it  teaches  as  to* 
the  way  in  which  those  who  went  before  us  practically  dealt  with  the 
questions  which  confront  us  at  the  present  time.    Admittedly  there 
are  no  materials  at  present  readily  available  by  the  help  of  which  such 
comparisons  might  be  made,  and  the  present  paper  is  intended  to 
bring  together  the  information  that  ean  be  collected  from  widely 
scattered  sources  as  regards  the  History  of  the  Mints  under  Mahratta 
Rule  during  the  past  two  centuries.    The  materials  are  not  very 
ample,  hut  scanty  as  they  arer  an  attempt  to  bring  them  together 
cannot  fail  to  be  instructive* 

It  may  be  remarked  at  the  outset  that  though  the  Sacred  Institutes 
regard  the  power  to  coin  Money  as  a  very  valuable  prerogative 
of  Royalty,  the  most  powerful  Hindu  Rulers  to  the  South  of  the 
Nurmada  have  always  shown  a  marked  tendency  not  to  set  much 
store  upon  this  emblem  of  their  Power.  The  Policy  of  one  Mint 
and  one  coin  current  all  over  the  Realm,  with  which  we  have  become 
so  familiar  in  the  present  century  did  not  find  much  practical  recog- 
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nition  in  this  or  any  other  part  of  India.  Mr.  Macleod  in  his  work 
on  "  Indian  Currency"  mentions  that  when  British  Rule  commenced, 
there  were  no  less  than  nine  hundred  and  ninety-four  (994)  different 
Coins  of  Gold  and  Silver  current  in  India.  In  an  official  Table 
published  for  the  guidance  of  the  Civil  Courts  in  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency the  names  of  no  less  than  thirty-eight  (38)  Gold  coins  and  over 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  (127)  Silver  coins  are  mentioned  as  still 
so  far  current  in  different  parts  of  this  Presidency  as  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  give  the  relative  instrinsic  values  of  these  Local  Currencies  in 
exchange  for  the  Queen's  coin.  Krishnajee  Anant  Sab  ha  sad,  the 
writer  of  one  of  the  best  Bakhars  of  Shivaji  and  his  Times  mentions 
no  less  than  (26)  twenty-six  different  sorts  of  Hods  or  Gold  coins  of 
different  values  and  weights  current  in  Southern  India  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Some  of  these  apparently  bore  the  names  of  the  So- 
vereigns of  Vidayanagar,  such  as  Shivaraya,  Krishnaraya,  Ramaraya, 
etc.  But  many  more  were  called  after  the  Places  or  Towns  in  which 
thev  were  coined  or  issued.  As  the  Vidayanagar  Kingdom  had  ceased 
to  exist  after  1564,  these  Local  Currencies  must  have  been  allowed  to 
continue  by  their  Mahomedan  successors.  The  Local  Currencies 
called  after  the  names  of  the  places  as  described  by  the  Chronicler 
Sabhisad,  were  known  as  the  Gooty  Hon,  the  Adoni  Hon,  the 
Dharwad  Hon,  the  Vellore  Hon,  the  Tanjore  Hon,  and  the  Rama- 
nathapuri  Hon.  The  Mahometan  Rulers  in  the  Deccan  issued  their 
own  Gold  and  Silver  coins  such  as  the  Shahi  Rupees  and  the  Pada 
Shahi  Hons  which  latter  are  mentioned  by  Sabhisad.  After  the 
Mogul  conquest  of  the  Deccan,  the  Delhi  Emperors  continued  the  oU 
system.  Though  as  in  Northern  India,  they  issued  their  own  Gold 
Mohurs,  Akbari  or  Almagiri  Mohurs  and  Silver  Rupees,  the  old 
Local  Currencies  were  not  interfered  with.  The  Government  left 
these  coins  to  find  their  own  level  in  the  Markets. 

One  result  of  this  lax  system  was  that  various  coins  circulated  at 
the  same  time  exchanging  for  one  another  in  proportion  to  their 
intrinsic  value.  One  general  feature,  however,  is  noticeable  distinguish- 
ing the  coinage  of  Northern  from  Southern  India.  Macleod  has 
remarked  that  in  North  India  Silver  Rupee  coin  circulated  most  widely 
and  the  Gold  Mohur  was  only  a  supplementary  coin.  In  Southern 
India  the  condition  of  things  was  reversed,  especially  to  the  South  of 
the  Krishna  river.  It  was  the  Gold  coin  which  enjoyed  the  largest 
circulation  and  the  Silver  Rupees  were  only  subsidiary  to  it.  This  fact 
is  best  evidenced  by   the   Sanad  grants  of  cash  allowances  issued  by 
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8hiwaji.  The  allowances  granted  were  of  so  many  Boos  and  not  of 
Rupees  as  was  the  case  in  the  later  grants  of  the  Peshwas.  In  the 
Earnatic  the  Government  assessment  was  fixed,  even  under  the  Peshwa 
Rule,  in  so  many  Hons,  and  Hems  were  received  in  payment  at  the 
Treasuries.  When  Tippu's  territory  was  partitioned  among  the  three 
Powers  in  1799,  the  revenues  of  the  territories  partitioned,  were 
estimated  in  so  many  Lakhs  of  Hons.  In  the  Maharastra  Country 
proper,  the  Rupee  Coins  of  the  Adil  Shahi  and  Nizam  Shahi  Kingdoms 
circulated  widely  in  the  seventeenth  century  when  Shiwaji  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  Mahratta  Power. 

As  is  known  to  all  the  students  of  Mahratta  History,  it  was  in 
1664,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  that  Shiwaji  first  assumed  the 
title  of  R«ja  and  at  the  same  time  coined  money  in  his  own  mint. 
This  mint  was  established  at  Raigad  in  1664,  and  Copper  and 
Silver  coins  were  issued  from  it.  As  regards  the  Copper  coins,  the 
inscription  on  one  side  was  Shree  Raja  Shiva  (Jjft^T5fT%3T).  and  on 
the  reverse  Chhatrapati  (OTqft)  and  the  Pice  was  called  Shivarayi 
Pice.  One  thing  is  most  noteworthy  about  the  Copper  coin.  It  was 
current  throughout  the  Mahratta  Territory,  and  continued  to  be 
known  for  a  century  and  a  half  as  the  Shivarayi  coin,  though 
the  coins  struck  by  Shahu  and  Ramaraja  at  Satara  and  by  Sambhaji 
and  his  successors  in  Kolhapur  bore  the  inscriptions  of  the  names  of 
these  Rulers.  The  Shivarayi  Pice  was  Ten  Masas  in  weight,  and 
double  Pice  or  Dhabu  Pice  was  also  coined  by  weighing  twenty -two 
Masas.  There  was  no  fraction  below  a  Pice.  The  subsidiary  coins 
below  the  Pice  were  the  Cowries  in  extensive  use  still  for  small 
transactions.  Rev.  Mr.  Abbot  of  this  place  had  made  a  curious 
collection  of  these  Cbatrapati  coins  and  he  noticed  a  difference  of 
letters  in  the  inscriptions.  The  name  Shiwa  on  the  coins  is  variously 
spelt  Shiva,  Sheeva,  Siva,  Seeva  (  far*,  tffa,  ftr?,  *ffa).  In  the 
inscriptions  Shree  Raja  Shiva  Chhatrapati  (*jft  CI*u(\iqm«jftO,  also 
Patiis  spelt  Pati  and  Patee  (71%  and'tftft).  He  consulted  me 
about  these  variations  and  from  the  inquiries  made  it  was  satisfactorily 
shewn  that  they  indicated  no  difference  in  the  locations  of  the  Mints 
between  the  Konkan  and  the  Deccan,  and  the  variations,  were  simply 
due  to  the  want  of  education  of  the  Goldsmiths  (Sonars)  who  were 
employed  in  stamping  the  inscription?.  Copper  pieces  with  Persian 
inscriptions  are  still  found,  but  for  the  most  part  the  Shivarayi 
pice  with  no  Persian  inscriptions  appears  to  have  prevailed  all  over 
the  country. 
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As  regards  the  Silver  rupee  coined  at  Raigad,  it  rs  impossible 
to  say  what  inscriptions  it  bore,  as  no  specimens  of  Sbiwaji's  rupee 
coin  are  now  available.  The  likelihood  is  that  it  bore  Persian 
inscriptions  because  all  the  later  coins  issued  under  the  authority  of 
the  Peshwas  and  the  Great  Mahratta  chiefs  bore  such  inscriptions. 
It  seems  to  have  been  thought  that  Persian  inscriptions  bearing  the 
names  of  the  Delhi  Emperors  and  the  year  of  their  reign  in  which  the 
coins  were  issued,  were  essential  to  the  currency  of  these  rupee  coins. 
This  consideration  influenced  even  the  East  India  Company  whose 
rupees  issued  before  1835  always  bore  Persian  inscriptions.  Even 
when  Mahratta  words  were  used,  they  were  written  at  first  in 
Persian  characters.  It  was  only  in  very  late  times  that  some 
Mahratta  letters  and  figures  appear  on  these  coins.  On  the  whole 
the  Delhi  Emperor's  claims  to  having  his  name  on  the  coins  issued 
by  the  Mahratta  Chiefs  appear  never  to  have  been  disputed. 
Sbiwaji's  seal,  it  is  well  known,  bore  a  Sanskrit  Sloka  inscription,  the 
latter  half  of  which  recited  that  it  was  the  seal  of  Shiwaji,  the  son  of 
Shahaji  (UfUfrfiW  3*T  faTO*T**  KHm).  A  slight  change  was  made 
in  the  inscription  after  the  coronation  0utHJ<tt3  jpft  f\l*HI*Hl 
Cnnl).  The  civil  arrangements  made  by  Shiwaji  during  his  life  time 
were  not  maintained  in  proper  order  by  his  son  Sambhaji,  and  they 
were  entirely  dislocated  when  Aurungzeb  invaded  the  Deceati,  and  the 
Mahratta  Armies  had  to  abandon  the  Deccan  and  retreat  to  Jinjee  in 
Southern  India.  On  Shabu's  return  to  power  he  set  up  a  Mint  at 
Batara  from  which  Gold,  Silver  and  Copper  coins  were  issued.  A 
Subsidiary  Mint  was  opened  at  Rahimutpore  for  the  coining  of 
Copper  pieces.  On  Shahu's  return  to  Satara,  Tarabai's  party  retired 
to  Kolhapur  and  after  some  struggle  an  independent  principality  was 
founded  at  that  place.  The  Kolhapur  Rajas  at  first  lived  at  Panalla, 
and  Tarabai's  son  Sambhaji  established  a  Mint  at  that  place  from 
which  the  Kolhapur  or  Panhalla  Rupees  also  known  as  the  Sambhu 
Rupees  were  coined.  The  Subordinate  Jahagirdars  of  Bawada, 
Malkapore  and  Kagal  also  coined  Rupees  known  after  the  names  of 
those  places.  This  Mint  was  subsequently  removed  to  Kolhapur 
when  the  Rajas  made  it  their  Capital,  and  this  Kolhapur  Mint  con- 
tinued in  working  order  till  about  1850.  The  Panhalla  and  the 
other  Rupees  continued  in  circulation  till  1860  when  all  the  Local 
Currencies  were  withdrawn  from  circulation  and  sent  to  the  Bank  of 
Bombay  to  be  coined  into  Queen's  Rupees.  Both  the  Mints  at 
Satara  and  Panhalla  issued  small  Silver  pieces  of  eight,  four  and 
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two  annas  as  occasion  made  it  necessary.  These  Mints  were  not,  in 
one  sense,  open  to  the  public  for  coinage  purposes.  Anybody  who 
brought  Bullion  to  the  Mints  was  not  allowed  to  get  coins  in  ex- 
change. In  practice,  however,  the  Mints  were  set  in  motion  by  the 
large  Sawakars  who  were  creditors  of  the  State.  In  return,  for  the 
sum  borrow*  d  from  them,  these  creditors  were  allowed  to  get  from 
the  Mints  new-coined  Rupees  with  the  usual  deduction,  and  these 
Rupees  were  put  into  circulation  by  the  State.  The  names  of  four 
such  Sawakars  are  still  remembered  as  having  carried  on  a  very 
lucrative  business  in  this  connection.  The  Thigales  and  Gulwanis  of 
Kolhapur  and  the  Angals  and  Rastes  of  Satara  are  still  remembered 
by  the  Bankers  of  these  places.  And  the  Rupees  coined  at  their 
instance  often  bore  the  names  of  the  Sawakars.  The  Thigale  Rupees 
or  the  Crulwani  Rupees  were  well  known  coins  in  Kolhapur.  As 
regards  the  Rastes,  Malhar  Bhikaji  Raste,  the  brother-in-law  of  the 
Peshwa  BaJaji  Bajirao,  gave  the  name  to  Malhar  Shahi  Rupees 
struck  at  Bagalkot  and  later  on  the  Rastes  had  a  Mint  at  Wai. 

After  the  death  of  Shahu,  the  Satara  Mint  was  closed  or  rather 
transferred  to  Poona  by  the  Peshwas.  The  first  two  Peshwas  claimed 
only  to  be  the  Ministers  of  the  Satara  Rajas.  In  the  time  of  the  third 
Peshwa  the  seat  of  authority  was  transferred  from  Satara  to  Poona, 
and  Peshwa  Balaji  Baji  Rao  gave  a  new  development  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  State  Mints.  He  granted  licenses  to  private  persons  to 
coin  money  under  strict  conditions  in  consideration  of  a  small  fee 
paid  to  the  State.  The  first  notice  of  such  licensed  Private  Mints  in 
the  Peshwa's  Daftar  occurs  in  1744  in  which  year  one  Balaji  Bapuji  of 
Nagotna  was  allowed  a  license  for  three  years  to  coin  copper  pieces 
weighing  10  Masas,  t.  e.,  10/12  of  a  Tola  each,  and  the  fee  for  the 
license  was  settled  at  fifty  for  the  first,  seventy-five  for  the  second,  and 
one  hundred  rupees  for  the  third  year.  A  similar  concession  was 
granted  to  one  Bahirawa  Ram  Datar  of  Rewadauda.  Apparently  the 
holders  of  both  the  licenses  coined  only  Shivarayi  pieces.  Four  years 
after,  two  Kasars  of  Mahuli  in  the  Nasik  District  obtained  a  similar 
concession  both  for  double  and  single  pice  pieces.  The  license  was 
for  three  (3)  years  and  the  annual  fee  paid  to  Government  was 
125  Rupees.  In  the  year  1760  it  was  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  Peshwas  that  the  District  Hereditary  officers  of  Dharwar  coined 
in  their  private  Mints  debased  Mohurs,  Hons  or  Rupees.  Orders 
were  issued  for  the  stoppage  of  these  private  Mints  and  a  Central 
Mint  was  ordered  to  be  opened  at  Dharwar  under  the  Superintend- 
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ence  of  one  Panda  rung  Murar.  He  had  the  sole  right  to  coin  and 
issue  Mohurs,  Hone  and  Rupees  paying  to  Government  six  pieces  of 
each  for  every  one  thousand  coined  by  him.  The  Hon  was  to  be  of 
three  and  half  Masas  in  weight.  The  Mohur  weighed  equal  to  the 
Dehli  Mohur  in  weight  and  the  Rupee  equal  to  the  Arcot  Rupee, 
i.  e.y  the  English  Rupee  coined  in  Madras.  Minute  regulations  were 
prescribed  as  to  the  payments  of  the  charges  to  be  incurred  by  him  and 
the  profits  he  was  to  receive.  The  Central  Mint  thus  started  in 
Dharwar  in  1765  under  the  superintendence  of  Pandurung  Morar  led 
to  the  closure  of  twenty-one  Mints  wh>ch  had  been  coining  debased 
Hods  and  Rupees  before  the  date  of  that  order.  These  Mints 
were  in  the  charge  of  the  local  Desais,  and  the  names  of  the*  places 
given  in  the  order  shew  how  extensive  was  the  tract  of  country 
served  by  these  Mints,  The  Mints  ordered  to  be  closed  were 
those  of  Monoli,  Lakthmishwar,  Toragal9  Athani,  Shahapur, 
Gofealc,  Kitur,  Yadwad,  Afurgud,  Nawalgund,  Bunkapur,  Nargund, 
Ramdnrg,  Jamhhindu  BagalTcot  and  Chikodi.  It  appears  from 
the  Peshwa's  Daftur  that  in  1764  and  1765  the  Delhi  Mohur 
as  also  the  Mohur  struck  at  Surat  was  in  value  equal  to  15£ 
Rupees  and  the  Aurungzeb  Mohur  14£  Rupees  in  value.  The 
privilege  granted  to  this  Pandurung  Murar  included  the  whole 
territory  between  the  Krishna  and  the  Tungabhadra  and  the  Mint 
was  located  at  Dharwar.  Further  regulations  were  made  in  connec- 
tion with  this  Mint  in  1765  and  1766.  Pandurung  Murar  had 
power  to  call  in  the  debased  coin  and  issue  new  one  of  the  standard 
weight  of  3£  masas  for  Hons,  and  one  tola  full  weight  for  Rupees  and 
Mohurs.  The  Hon  was  to  be  10  Kas  in  touch  and  the  Mohnr  to 
be  12  Kas  in  touch  and  equal  to  the  Delhi  Mohur  in  weight.  For 
every  1000  pieces  six  were  to  be  paid  to  the  Government  and  one  to 
be  retained  by  Pandurung  for  his  troubles.  This  was  apparently  the 
first  serious  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Peshwa  to  check  the  evil  of 
ill-regulated  private  Mints.  To  strengthen  Pandurung*  s  hands  the 
revenue  officers  were  ordered  n<>t  to  receive  as  Government  dues  any 
coins  which  did  not  bear  the  stamp  of  the  New  Mint.  In  1765-66  a 
private  license  was  granted  to  one  Laxman  Appaji  to  open  a  Mint  at 
Nasik.  The  details  of  the  license  show  that  he  was  allowed  one 
karkoon  on  20  and  two  peons  on  6  rupees  each  and  10  workmen  of 
whom  one  was  a  blacksmith,  5  goldsmiths,  2  hammerers  and  a  carver. 
The  rupee  was  to  he  11}  masas  in  weight  being  half  a  masa  less  than 
the  weight  of  silver  that  could  be  purchased  for  a  rupee.     This 
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deduction  gave  the  licensee  a  profit  of  45  rupees  for  every  1,000  coins 
struck   and   this  covered  the  licensee's  charges  for  manufacture  and 
waste.    In  1767-68,  a  license  was  given  to  two  Sonars  to  open  a  Mint 
at  Chinch  wad  near  Poona.     The  rupee  to  be  coined  was  directed  not 
to  be  like  the  Surti  rupee  but  to  be  like  the  Jayanogari  or  Fallohari 
rupees  of  full  weight  and  pure  silver.     The  stamp  to  be  used  should 
have  the  figures  for  the  years  altered   annually,  the   Mohurs    to  be 
issued   should   be   also   like   the   old   Aurangabadi   Mohurs  of   full 
weight  and  fine  gold  of  the  Jayanagari  stamp  and    the  inscription 
for  the  year  was  to  be  altered  annually.     A  similar  concession  was 
made  to  a   Sonar  at  Talegaum  Dabhide  in   1766-67  and  certain   old 
licenses  issued  to  Sonars  at  Pedgaum,  Rashm,  Talegaum  Dhdmdhere 
and   Talegaum   Induri   were   withdrawn.     In    1768,  two   Sonars   at 
Dharwar    were    allowed    to   open   a    Mint    there    with   instructions 
that  the  Hon  was  to  be  3§  masas  in  weight,  out  of  which  2|  masas 
and  |  gunja  were  to  be  pure  gold  of  the  Dehli  stamp,  and   6  J   gunjas 
were  to  be  silver.     The  Mohur  coins  were  to  be  of  the  Delhi  standard 
gold,   the  weight  being  §  of  a  tola  and  f  of  a  masa  and  1  gunja,  the 
rest  silver.     And  the  rupee  was  to  be  of  pure  silver  of  the   Delhi 
standard   11J    masas  in  weight.     In    1773,  a  karkun    of  Tukojirao 
Holkar    obtained    a  license    to    open   a    Mint   at    Chandore    under 
certain  conditions.     He   was  to  bear    his   own    charges  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  mints.     He  was  to  test  the  silver  received   from   the 
traders,  and  then  to  cut  it  into  pieces  each  weighing   11  masas  and  1 
gunja.     He  had  to  give   security  for  the  due  observance  of  these 
conditions,  and  Tukojirao  Holkar  was  directed  to   enforce  the  orders 
about  the  purity  of  silver.     In  1782-83,  one  Dullabhashet  Sonar  and 
Govindshet  were  allowed  to  coin  copper  pieces  in  the  Konkan.     They 
had  to  pay  a  nazar  of  1,200  rupees  for  the  privilege  which  was  con- 
ferred upon  them  for  two  years.     The  copper  to  he  used  was  ordeied 
to  be  brought  from    Bombay  and  not  from  Alibnug.     The    Shivarai 
pice  was  to  be  9{  masas  in  weight,  and  the   double  pice  18^  masas  in 
weight,  and  there  was  besides  what  is  called  Alamgiri  pice  which  was 
to  be  13J  masas  in  weight.     In  1800,  the  last  Peshwa  prohibited  the 
use  of  Malknpuri  rupees  in  Wai,    Satara   and   Karad,  on   the  ground 
that  tho>e  rupees  were   debased.     These  are   all    the    notices  which 
appear  in  the  Pe»hwa*s  rojanisi   daftar  about  the  regulations  of  the 
private  Mints.     They  shew  clearly  how  these  operations  were  carried 
on  in  those  days.     Of  course,  besides  these  private  Mints  the  Central 
Governments  had  their  own   State   Mints  under  official  supervision. 
26 
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The  private  Mints  were  intended  for  the  convenience  of  the  remoter 
districts,  communications  in  those  days  not  being  so  easy  as  they   are 
now,  there  was  ample  justification   for  the  course  adopted.     In   the 
Peshwa's  own  Mints  Malharshahi  rupees  appear  to  hare   been  the 
standard.    They  were  called  Malharshahi  after  Malharrao  Bhieaji  Haste 
as  stated  above.     This  Raste  family  was  at  6 rat  a  great  banking  firm 
andMalharrow  was  the  brother  of  Gopikabai,  the  wife  of  BalajiBajirao. 
When  the  Karnatic  was  conquered  from  the  Nabob  of  Savannr,  the 
Hastes  were  appointed  Subhedars  and  Malharrao  opened  a  Mint  at 
Bagalkot  about  1753.     There  had  been  a  Mint  at  Bagalkot  establish- 
ed  in  the  times  of  the  Bijapur  Kings,  and  the  new  Mint  continued  the 
operations.     The  Malharshahi  rupee  was  under  the  two  Madhawraos* 
the  standard  coin  and  the  other  coins  were  received  at  a  discount  in 
relation  to  it.     In  the  reign  of  the  last  Peshwa  Baji  Rao  the   Cband- 
wadi  rupee  took  up  the  place  of  the  Malharshahi,  and  was  coined 
both  at  Poona  and  Satara.     The  Poona  Mint  was  closed  first  in  1822 
but  had  to  be  re-opened,  and  was  finally  closed  in  1835,  in  which  year 
the  Bagalkot  and  the  Shree  Shikka    rupees  of  Colaba  and  other 
Mints  were  also  withdrawn  from  circulation.    The  Chandwadi    rupee 
continued  to  be  coined  at  Satara  under  the  restored  dynasty  of  the 
Satara  Rajas,  and  the  discount  on  it  varied  from  two  to  three  rupees  in 
relation  to  the  Company's  rupees. 

Besides  the  State  Mint  at  Poona  and  the  licensed  Mints  which 
have  been  noticed  above,  and  which  were  at  work  in  various  parts  of 
the  Peshwa's   dominions,  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  the 
difficulty  of  communication  made  it  necessary  that  the  rulers  of  each 
of  the  great  Mahratta  States   in  Guzerat,  Central  India,  and  the 
Central  Provinces  and  the  S.  M.  country  should  have  their  own 
Mints.     The  Gaikwad  rulers  in  Guzerat  had  their  own   Mint   in 
Baroda,  and  Sayashahi  and  Babashahi  rupees  are  still  current  in  those 
parts    of  the    country,    the    Sayashahi   being  issued  by  the  first 
Sayajirao  Gaikwad  and  the  Babashahi  by  Fattesing  Gaikwad.     The 
Sayashahi  bore   the   inscription   of  a  sword  with    Sena  KhasJchel 
Samsher    Bahadur    (§wr  <gi4f<S)tt4W$MIQf^r)    written    in     Persian 
'  character.   The  Maharaja  Scindia  who  ruled  in  Malwa  had  his  Mint 
at  TJjjsin.     The  Maharaja  Holkar  had  a   separate  Mint  at  Indore* 
The  Bhosle  Rnjas    of  Nngpore  coined  their  own  money  in  their  Mint 
at  Nagpore.    The  Angrias  of  Kolaba  struck  their  own  Shree  Shikka 
rupee  so  called  because  the   inscriptions  on  the   coin  contained    in 
Devanagri  character,  the  letter   Shree  in  the  middle.      The    Pat- 
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wftrdhan  Chiefs  of  Sangli  and  Miraj  bad  their  own  rupees  which 
were  distinguished  by  the  Devanagari  letters  "*rc"  being  the  first 
ietters  of  the  name  of  their  titulary  God  GanpatL,  stamped  in  their 
inscriptions  separate.  These  Patw&rdhani  rupees  were  called  Hukkeri 
or  Hallikeri  rupees.  After  Sangli  separated  from  Miraj,  Miraj 
coined  its  own  Miraj i  rupees  and  Sangli  had  its  separate  -coinage 
which  resembled  the  Hukkeri  rupees.  The  Hukkeri  rupees  had 
about  thirteen  annas  worth  of  silver  in  it,  and  the  Shambhu  coin  of 
Kolhapur  had  the  same  weight  of  silver  in  it,  whiJe  the  Panhalli 
rupees  had  9  to  11  annas  worth  of  silver.  The  Malharshahi  rupees 
contained  the  greatest  weight  of  silver,  the  weight  being  15  annas. 
The  Chandwadi  rupees  which  were  most  current  in  the  oeotral  part 
«f  the  Peshwa's  dominions  about  the  downfall  of  the  rule  of  the  last 
Peshwa  were  coined  in  Poona,  and  had  iu  them  about  14  annas  of 
•silver.  The  Ankushi  rupee  so-called  on  account  of  the  Ankush 
or  the  Elephant-goad  which  it  bore  on  the  inscription  was  issued 
by  the  Rastes  from  their  Mints  at  Wai.  Haripaat  Phadake,  the 
Peshwa's  Commander-in-Chief,  was  allowed  to  issue  a  coin  called 
•Jaripataka  rupee  which  was  unlike  other  coins,  a  square  piece 
and  not  round,  and  it  bore  the  emblem  of  the  Jaripataka  banner 
of  the  Marat  has.  In  the  Khandeish  and  Nasik  districts  under 
the  later  Peshwas'  rule  this  Jaripataka  •coin  circulated  as  also  the 
Chandwadi,  Bellapuri,  Chambhargondi  and  the  Berhanpuri  rupees. 
In  Alibaug  the  Shree  Shikka  rupees  of  Kolaba  were  current,  and  in 
ftotnagiri  the  Chandwadi  and  the  Hukkery  rupees  circulated. 

The  respective  weights  of  some  of  the  coins  mentioned  above 
together  with  the  weight  of  pure  silver  in  them  and  their  intrinsic 
exchange  value  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  prepared 
from  the  official  notification  : — 


Alibaug    ...         .^ 

•». 

... 

170 

144 

87£ 

Ankushi 

••• 

... 

172 

160 

m 

Baroda  rupee      ,#. 

... 

... 

177* 

150  * 

91 

Baroda  new        .M 

... 

••» 

177 

150f 

91* 

Bombay  rupee     ... 

... 

••• 

180 

165 

100 

Hukkeri  rupee     ... 

... 

... 

172  J 

152 

86 

Halkeri  new  or  Mirji 

... 

.«• 

173* 

159 

96 

Old  Panhalli       ... 

... 

... 

170* 

108 

65* 

Shahapur 

•  •• 

••• 

174 

152 

92 

Old  Surti  (or  Delhi  Standard) 

••• 

176* 

173* 

105 

Wai  Shikka 

••• 

•  a. 

171J 

157i 

i 

95* 
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Barahanpuri        1788  170'2  103*1 

Sayashahiold      177£  H9f  90| 

Janjira  Colnba     171*3  134-0  81*2 

These  scattered  remarks  about  currencies  and  mints  under  Maratha 
rule  can  suggest  few  lessons  for  our  guidance  iu  the  present  day, 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  times  have  changed  so  radically  through- 
out British  India.  It  is  quite  clear  that  a  variety  of  currencies 
might  have  been  necessary  in  those  days  when  communication  was 
difficult  and  authority  discentralised.  There  are,  however,  decided 
indications  that  this  variety  was  due  to  the  lax  system  of  Govern- 
ment which  then  prevailed.  A  more  important  lesson  this  history 
teaches  us  is?,  that  the  statement  now  so  generally  made  that  India 
was  too  poor  a  country  for  the  circulation  of  gold  coins  is  unsupport- 
ed by  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  they  ean  be  ascertained  from  the 
history  of  the  Mints  under  Maratha  rule.  Gold  coins  were  issued 
and  freely  circulated,  though  no  attempt  was  made  to  regulate  their 
value  in  relation  to  silver  coins.  The  relative  value  of  Gold  and 
Silver  was  steady  in  the  last  century,  and  apparently  stood  at  15£ 
to  1,  which  proportion  remarkably  coincides  with  the  ratio  which 
our  modern  advocates  of  Gold  currency  would  prefer  to  adopt.  This 
coincidence  is  remarkable  and  it  suggests  that  after  all  the  new  pro- 
posals are  not  so  revolutionary  as  some  people  imagine  them  to  be. 
Even  the  advocates  of  Silver  currency  might  borrow  a  leaf  from  the 
administration  of  Mogul  and  Maratha  rulers,  and  there  is  apparently 
no  reason  why,  if  the  gold  coins  were  in  demand  a  100  years  ago» 
there  should  not  be  a  similar  natural  demand  for  these  coins  in  our 
present  condition  of  greatly  extended  commercial  and  banking 
activity.  We  must  leave  this  subject  to  be  further  developed  by 
those  who  have  made  Indian  Economics  their  special  fetudy.  If  their 
labours  are  in  some  way  helped  by  the  information  here  supplied,  it 
will  be  all  that  I  can  claim  by  way  of  present  interest  for  the  other- 
wise dry  subject  to  which  I  have  ventured  to  draw  the  attentiou  of 
the  members  of  this  Society. 
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Art.  XIII. — Description  of  a  Hoard  of  1,200  coins  of  the  Ksatrapa 
Kings  of  dates  203-37G  A.  D.,  found  recently  in  Kathiawar.  By 
Rev.  H.  R.  Scott,  M.A.,  Rajkot. 


[Read  10th  March  1899.] 


The  Uparkot.  Hoard  ov  Ksatrapa  Coins, 

N.  B. — When  a  date  is  given  without  the  letters  A.  D.  it  is  to  be   understood 
as  a  date  of  the  K satrap  a  era,  which  began  78  A.  D. 

About  two  years  ago  excavations  were  being  made  among  the  an- 
cient rock-cells  and  temples  to  the  south  of  the  Uparkot,  the  famous 
fortress  of  Junagadh  in  Kathiawar,  when  in  the  floor  in  front  of  one 
of  the  cave  temples  a  number  of  small  holes  were  discovered  cut  into 
she  rock  and  filled  with  earth.  These  holes  were  opened  under  the 
tupervision  of  Mr.  Bechardas  Viharidas,  the  Diwan  Saheb  of 
Junagadh,  and  from  several  of  the  holes  nearly  3,200  coins  of  the 
Ksatrapa  Kings  were  brought  to  light.  A  few  holes  were  found 
empty.  That  the  coins  all  belonged  to  the  one  hoard  and  were  se- 
creted at  or  about  the  same  time  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  doubt. 
The  holes,  one  of  which  was  kindly  opened  for  my  inspection  by  Mr. 
Bechardas,  are  about  six  inches  in  diameter  and  fifteen  inches  deep, 
cut  .out  of  the  solid   rock,   which   in  this  place  is  white  sandstone. 

This  collection  is,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  largest  and  most 
important  find  of  the  coins  of  this  dynasty  that  has  yet  been  made, 
and  an  interesting  point  in  connection  with  it  is  that  there  is  strong 
internal  evidence  to  indicate  both  the  year  in  which  the  hoard  was 
hidden  and  the  reason  for  its  having  been  so  carefully  put  away. 

Before  the  coins  came  into  my  bands  they  had  already  been 
roughly  classified  by  Mr.  Vallabhji  Haridatt,  the  curator  of  the 
Watson  Museum,  Rajkot.  He  had,  however,  only  arranged  them 
according  to  the  kings  whose  names  they  bear ;  and  does  not  appear 
to  have  realised  the  importance  of  the  fact  that  this  hoard  is  excep- 
tionally rich  in  dated  coins.  It  was  therefore  my  first  business,  in 
going  over  the  collection,  to  separate  the  dated  from  the  undated 
specimens  of  each  king,  and  I  was  delighted  to  discover  in  several 
instances  dates  which  are  new  to  us,  and  which  modify  the  history 
of  the  Ksatrapa  period  as  given  in  the  most  recent  authority — Vol. 
I.  of  the  Bombay  Gazetteer. 
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Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  this  hoard  does  not  supply  as  with 
any  speoimens  of  the  coins  of  the  earliest  Ksatrapa  kings,  nor  does  it 
contain  any  coins  of  kings  other  than  those  already  known  to  us.  It 
would  seem  highly  probable  that  we  are  now  in  possession  of  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty.  Indeed,  I  hope  to  show  good 
reason  for  making  the  list  shorter  by  striking  out  one  of  the  names 
given  in  the  table  in  the  Gazetteer :  for  this  Uparkot  hoard  among 
other  facts  proves  that  the  twenty-second  king  Ya&adaman  did  not 
oease  to  reign  in  240  as  has  been  supposed,  but  continued  to  issue 
coins  up  to  the  year  254,  and  so  there  is  no  room  for  the  so  called 
twenty-third  king,  Damasiri,  who  is  set  down  as  reigning  in  242  on 
the  evidence  of  one  "  doubtful  "  coin. 

The  hoard  contains  three  coins  of  the  mysterious  Mahaksatrapa 
Iswaradatta,  who  is  like  Melchisedek  in  being  "  without  father,  and 
without  descent/'  All  three  coins  belong  to  his  first  year,  and  we 
are  still  as  far  as  ever  from  knowing  where  that  year  is  to  be  placed. 

I  have  prepared  a  table,  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this 
paper,  showing  the  names  of  the  kings  whose  coins  have  been  found 
in  this  hoard,  with  the  number  of  coins,  dated  and  undated,  belong- 
ing to  each.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were  1,144  coins  in 
the  collection  when  it  was  brought  to  me  for  classification.  I  under- 
stand that  about  40  or  50  coins  had  been  given  away  to  visitors  to 
Junagadh  who  were  anxious  to  possess  specimens,  and  we  can  only 
hope  that  no  very  important  coins  have  disappeared  in  that  way.. 

A  comparison  of  our  table  with  the  list  of  coins  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  late  Pandit  Bhagwanlal  Indraji  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  as  given  in  Mr.  Rapson's  article  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  July,  1890,  shows  at  once  the  great 
importance  of  the  present  find*  Thus  the  British  Museum  possesses 
but  8  dated  specimens  of  the  nineteenth  Ksatrapa,  Bhartrdaroan's 
coins,  whilst  here  we  have  no  less  than  59  specimens  with  dates. 
The  Museum  has  only  2  dated  specimens  of  Visvasena's  coins,  but 
here  there  are  56  with  dates  more  or  less  elear.  Of  Rudrasimha's 
coins  the  Museum  only  possesses  4  dated  specimens ;  here  we  have  80. 
Of  Yaiadaman's  coins  we  have  40  with  dates,  whereas  the  Museum 
has  only  8  j  and  we  have  no  less  than  90  dated  specimens  of  the  last 
king  on  onr  list,  Rudrasena  HI.,  whilst  the  Museum  has  only  15  with 
dates.  In  fact  we  possess  far  more  dated  than  undated  specimens 
of  the  coins  of  the  last  mentioned  king. 

Before  entering  on  a  detailed  description  of  the  coins  it  may  be 
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well  to  point  oat  briefly  the  two  principal  facts  which  their  examina- 
tion has  brought  to  light.  In  the  first  place,  I  had  not  proceeded 
very  far  with  the  investigation  till  I  had  formed  a  theory  as  to  the 
probable  time  and  occasion  when  the.  hoard  was  buried  :  and  as  fact 
after  fact,  coin  after  coin,  came  to  light  in  support  of  this  theory,  and 
no  opposing  fact  was  discovered,  I  concluded  that  the  theory  may  be 
regarded  as  reasonably  established.  My  conclusion  is  that  the  coins 
mast  have  been  concealed  on  the  outbreak  of  a  revolution  which 
seems  to  have  begun  about  the  year  352  A.  D. ;  and  the  facts  in 
support  of  this  conclusion  are  as  follow  : — 

1.  The  24th  king,  Budrasena  TIL,  has  left  his  name  aud  title  on 
coins  of  two  different  styles.  Hitherto  only  two  coins  of  the  first 
class  were  known  with  the  date  270  (A.  D.  848) ;  many  coins  of  the 
second  period  have  been  found,  and  they  are  dated  from  288  to  298 
(A.  D.  366-376).  The  long  interval  of  18  years,  and  the  notable 
difference  in  the  style  of  the  coins  led  to  the  conclusion  that  some 
great  political  change  must  have  taken  place  in  the  interval,  and 
that  the  king  was  probably  driven  out  of  the  country.  Now  we 
have  in  this  collection  90  coin 9  dated  in  the  years,  270,  271,  272 
and  273.     (See  Plate,  coin  11.) 

2.  We  have  no  coins  of  any  later  king  or  of  Rudrasena's  second 
period. 

3.  The  coins  of  this  king,  and  especially  those  of  his  later  years 
are  in  •  remarkably  good  condition,  have  in  fact  the  appearance  of 
being  fresh  from  the  mint,  and  of  having  never  been  in  circulation. 
I  hold  that  these  facts  justify  the  conclusion  stated  above. 

The  second  important  fact  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  attention  is 
connected  with  another  conjectured  revolution,  and  with  the  supposed 
23rd  Ksatrapa,  Damasiri,  referred  to  above. 

Damasiri  owes  his  place  in  the  list  of  the  dynasty  given  in  the 
Gazetteer  to  two  alleged  facts,  (a)  a  coin  of  his,  dated  "  apparently 
242,"  (o)  the  fact  that  no  coin  of  his  predecessor,  Yasadaman,  was 
known  of  a  later  date  than  240.  I  venture  to  question  the  reading 
of  the  single  coin  on  which  Damasiri's  claim  has  been  based,  and  I 
do  so  because  our  present  hoard  supplies  us  with  about  40  coins 
of  Yasadaman  with  dates  between  240  and  243  ;  several  dated 
244  and  upwards  ;  and  one  each  of  the  dates  252,  253  and  254. 
(Plate,  coins  9, 10).  1  hold  that  these  coins  effectually  put  an  end  to 
Damasiri's  claim,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  an  examination  of  the 
coin  supposed  to  be  his  will  prove  it  to  be  of  some  other  date,  and 
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very  probably  to  be  a  coin  of  one  of  the  Damajadasris.  No  coins 
were  known  of  dates  between  240  and  270  except  the  one  coin  just 
referred  to,  and  it  was  concluded  from  this  fact,  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  next  king  seems  to  belong  to  a  new  line,  that  a  revolution 
lasting  30  years  must  have  taken  place.  We  are  now  able,  not 
indeed  to  disprove  the  supposed  revolution,  but,  to  shorten  its 
duration  by  about  half ;  as  we  can  carry  Yasadaman's  reign  on  for 
14  years  after  the  year  240.  There  remains  therefore  only  the 
interval  between  254  and  270  to  be  accounted  for.  That  the  next 
king  Rudrasimha  did  not  begin  to  reign  earlier  than  270  is  rendered 
almost  certain  by  the  fact  that  we  have  here  65  of  his  coins  dated  in 
that  year,  and  not  one  of  any  earlier  year. 

I  now  proceed  to  describe  in  order  the  coins  found  in  the  hoard. 

VIII. — The  first  king  whose  coins  are  found  is  Rudrasena  I,  the 
eighth  Ksatrapa,  who  reigned  200-220  A.  D.  There  are  seven  of  his 
coins,  and  of  these  six  have  traces  of  dates.  One  is  very  plainly  1 30  (A. 
D.  208),  another  appears  to  be  134.  I  should  remark  here  that  it  is 
often  possible  to  make  out  the  first  two  figures  of  the  date  on  Ksatrapa 
coins,  where  we  can  only  make  a  conjecture  as  to  the  particular  year 
of  the  decade  to  which  the  coin  belongs.  Thus  133  is  written  ^J  = 
but  coins  are  found  so  clipped  that  we  can  only  read  the  lowest  of 
the  dots,  and  must  remain  in  uncertainty  whether  there  were  others, 
or  not.  Again,  if  we  find  a  down  sloping  line  after  the  first  two  figures 
the  upper  part  being  cut  away,  it  may  signify  almost  anything 
between  4  and  9:  thus  *yt<J  J  may  be  ^jjy  =  134  or  «)£]  _  139. 

XI. — The  next  king  whose  coins  are  found  in  this  collection  is  Da- 
raasena,  the  eleventh  Ksatrapa,  who  reigned  A.  I).  226-236.  [That 
there  are  no  coins  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  kings  confirms  the  Gazetteer's 
statement  that  the  coins  of  these  kings  are  extremely  rare.  There 
was  only  one  specimen  of  the  ninth  king,  Prthivisena's  coinage 
known  to  the  writer  of  the  Gazetteer  account,  the  coin  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  will  interest  my  readers  to  know  that  another 
specimen  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Watson  Museum,  Rajkot.  Of  the 
tenth  king  Sangbadaman's  coins  only  two  were  known,  though  in  a 
footnote  the  existence  of  five  others  is  referred  to.  The  Watson 
Museum  possesses  a  specimen,  which  is  so  peculiar  as  to  merit  a 
special  description.]  There  are  five  coins  of  Damasena's  in  our 
collection,  all  of  which  have  traces  of  dates.  Two  appear  to 
be  dated  151  or  152  two  154;  one  158.  The  legends  on  all 
these   coins  are  written  in  very  small  and  beautifully  clear  letters. 
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f  There  are  no  specimens  of  the  twelfth  king's  coins,  which  according 
to  the  Gazetteer  are  very  rare :  only  five  specimens  haying  been 
recorded.  To  these  must  now  be  added  three  specimens  in  the 
Watson  Museum,  Rajkot*  one  of  which  is  unique,  as  it  styles  the 
king  Mahaksatrapa.] 

XIII.— The  thirteenth  Ksatrapa  Viradaman  (A.  D.  236-238)  is 
represented  by  ten  coins,  of  which  four  or  five  bear  traces  of  dates, 
but  none  quite  clear.  Like  those  of  the  eleventh  king  these  coins 
have  clear  and  well-formed  characters  in  the  inscriptions. 

XV.— Vijayasena,  the  fifteenth  king  (A.  D.  238-250)  is  represent- 
ed by  36  coins,  in  one  of  which  he  is  styled  simple  Ksatrapa,  whilst  he 
is  Mahaksatrapa  on  all  the  others.  There  wore  only  two  specimens 
of  this  king's  "  Ksatrupa  "  coins  known  previously,  one  of  which  is 
in  the  British  Museum*  [Two  other  specimens  are  in  the  Watson 
Museum.]  Our  **  Ksatrapa p  coin  is  not  clearly  dated,  but  it  is 
evidently  not  in  the  seventies  and  seems  to  be  160, 

Twenty-six  of  the  other  coins  have  dates  more  or  less  clear  from  160 
to  171  or  possibly  172.  {That  Yijayasena  reigned  till  172  is  certain 
as  I  possess  a  coin  of  his  which  is  clearly  of  that  date.  The  reign  should 
therefore  be  a  year  longer  than  is  given  in  the  Gazetteer.]  Several  of 
Vijayasena' s  coins  have  the  legend  very  finely  cut,  and  they  appear  to 
have  a  fuller  Greek  inscription  on  the  obverse  than  usual.  By  com- 
paring several  I  made  out  the  following :  HVIIOIICV A  2  IlVO* 

XVL — There  are  nine  coins  of  the  sixteenth  Ksatrapa,  Damajada- 
8ii  III.  who  reigned  A.  D.  251-255.  This  king's  coins  are,  according 
to  the  Gazetteer,  "  comparatively  uncommon.1'  There  were  only  seven 
in  Pandit  BhagwanlaTs  collection,  of  which  three  had  dates,  174,175 
and  176.  Our  hoard  has  one  coin  dated  174,  and  three  which  may  be 
176  or  177. 

XVI  I. — From  the  seventeenth  king  onwards  we  have  large  numbers 
of  each  king's  coins.  Thus  of  this  king,  Rudrasena  II.  (A.  D. 
256-272)  we  have  no  less  than  109  specimens,  and  of  these  42  have 
traces,  more  or  less  clear,  of  dates.  They  do  not  however  teach  us  any- 
thing new,  as  none  of  them  are  dated  earlier  than  181  or  later  than 
185. 

XVIII. — Of  the  coinage  of  the  eighteenth  king,  Visvasimha  (A.  D. 
272-278)  there  are  51  specimens :  but  as  has  been  remarked  about  the 
coins  of  this  king  hitherto  discovered  they  are  carelessly  struck  with 
a  bad  die  and  on  most  coins  the  legend  is  very  incomplete.  One  coin 
appears  to  be  of  date  200,  and  three  or  four  appear  to  be  of  date  198. 
37 
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XIX.— There  are  207  coins  of  the  nineteenth  Ksatrapa,  Bhartrdfi- 
man  (A.  D.  278-295),  and  to  these  might  he  added  a  score  or  two  of 
the  coins  which  have  beensetaside  as  illegible  from  having  ?ery  incom- 
plete legends,  for  this  king's  coins  are  often  to  be  recognised  even  where 
the  legend  is  obliterated.  Bhartrdaman's  coins  are  frequently  of 
noticeably  bad  workmanship,  and  the  bust  of  the  king  is  a  great 
contrast  to  that  of  any  of  the  kings  who  preceded  him.  Yet  this 
statement  needs  to  be  somewhat  qualified,  for  there  are  many  of 
Bhatrdaman's  coins  in  this  hoard  which  are  of  superior  workmanship, 
having  the  bust  almost  if  not  quite  as  well  executed  as  on  other  kings, 
coins  (Plate,  coins  1,  2).  All  the  coins  in  which  the  king  is  styled 
simple  "  Ksatrapa  "  are  of  the  superior  style.  There  are  18  such 
coins,  of  which  ^Ye  have  traces  of  the  date  201.  I  divided  the 
rest  of  the  coins  not  only  into  dated  and  undated,  but  into  two 
classes  in  each  case,  according  as  they  were  of  the  well  executed  or 
of  the  coarse  type.  Among  the  undated  coins  I  found  that  74  are 
of  good  workmanship,  and  have  the  good  looking  bust  which  is 
found  on  the  earlier  Ksatrapa  coins,  whilst  64  are  of  the  coarse 
style.  It  is  very  probable  that  many  of  the  coins  of  the  first  tjpe 
really  belong  to  the  earlier  period,  for  the  title  is  either  cut  away  or 
so  obliterated  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  tell  whether  to  read 
"  Ksatrapa  "  or  M  Mahaksatrapa  "  but  a  number  of  them  have  the 
latter  title  dearly  enough.  Of  59  dated  coins  about  20  belong  to  the 
first  style,  and  the  rest  are  of  coarse  workmanship.  The  dates  range 
from  201  to  217  (?).  Hitherto  no  coin  of  this  king  was  known  of  a 
__  date  later  than  214,  but  in  this  Uparkot  board 

^^^Zoit"  m      there  are  severa  lspecimens  of  the  year  217. 
"WCfc— 217  W'    There  is  one  coin  with  the  date  very  clear  but 
the  figure  is  new  to  me.    It  is  ^OCrjf  and  probably  stands  for  215. 

This  king's  name  has  been  frequently  read  Atridama,  and  the 
inscription  on  the  majority  of  his  coins  could  hardly  be  read  other- 
wise, but  on  the  very  first  specimen  of  his  coins  which  I  took  up, 
when  examining  this  collection,  I  found  the  legend  gave  the  name 
Bhartrdaman  quite  clearly. 

XX.— Regarding  the  twentieth  king,  Visvasena,  son  of  Bhartr- 
daman, (A.  D.  295-304),  the  Gazetteer  says  that  though  his  coins 
are  fairly  common,  dated  specimens  are  rare.  Thus  out  of  25  in  Dr. 
BhagwanlaTs  possession,  only  three  bore  traces  of  dates,  and  all 
three  seem  to  be  indistinct ;  "  only  three  bear  doubtful  dates,  one  218 
and  two  222."    Now  in  the  present  hoard  there  are  179  specimens 
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of  this  king's  coins,  and  of  these  no  fewer  than  56  bear  traces  of 
dates.  About  half  of  these  may  be  set  aside  as  doubtful,  though 
I  believe  that  if  we  had  no  better  specimens  to  work  on  we  should 
manage  to  read  the  Pandit's  dates  on  them  with  a  tolerable  degree 
of  certainty  ;  but  fortunately  we  have  about  30  coins  with  legible 
dates,  regarding  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Most  of  these  are  of 
the  years  217,  218,  219  :  ten  or  eleven  are  of  the  dates  220  and  22 ; 
one  is  224  or  perhaps  a  year  or  two  later..  On  the  evidence  of  this 
last  coin  I  should  give  Visvasena  a  reign  of  at  least  two  years  longer 
tban  is  given  him  in  the  Gazetteer.  [There  are  two  coins  of 
Vigvasena  in  the  Watson  Museum  whose  dates  I  read  224  and 
226.] 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Visvasena's  coins,  like  his  father's,  exist  in 

two  types,  but  the  welt  executed  coins  bear  a  very  small  proportion 

to  those  of  coarse  construction.     These  latter  are  even  worse  than 

Bhartrdaman's  and  are  in  fact  the  worst  executed'  and  the  worst 

mutilated  in  the  cutting  of  all  the  Ksafcrapa  coins.   (Plate,  coins  4,  5). 

XXL— The  twenty-first  Esatrapa  in  the  list  of '  the  dynasty   as 

given  in  the  Gazetteer,  is  Rudrasimha,  son  of  Swami  Jivadaman,  and 

the  earliest  date  hitherto  known  on  his  coin 8. is  280.     On  this  account 

and  from  the  fact  that  Rudraaimha'a  father  was  not  a  king,  but 

simply  Swatni  Jivadaman,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Chashtana's 

direct  line  ceased  with  the  twentieth  Ksatrapa,  and  that  Rudraaimba 

is  the  first  of  a  new  line  who  came  to  the  throne  after  an  interval  of 

seven  years.     Dr.  Bhagwanlal  possessed  only  12  specimens  of  this 

king's  coins,  and  of  these  only  5  had  legible  dates.    We  have  in  this 

Uparkot  hoard  altogether  83  specimens  of  Rudrasitpha's  coins,  and  of 

these  about  80  have  dates  that  can  be  read  with  a  fair  degree  of 

certainty.    Most  of  these  are  of  the  year  280  and  later  years.    None 

can  be  certainly  identified  as  of  240  or  any  later  year  ;  but  two  are 

certainly  earlier  than   230.    Both   clearly  belong  to  the  previous 

decade,  one  appearing  to  be  227  and  the  other  229.   (Plate,  coins  6,  7.) 

Thus  the  interval  between  the  20th  and  21st  kings  is  still  further 

lessened,  and  indeed  it  appears  doubtful  now  whether  there  was  any 

interval  at  all.     It  should  be  remarked  that  while  almost  all  of  this 

king1*  coins  have  the  name  of  the  king  so   badly  printed   that  it 

seems  to  be  Janadaman,  there  is  here  at  least  one  coin  in  which  the 

name  is  clearly  Jivadaman.    Again,  a  number  of  the  coins  have 

Chhatrapa  instead  of  Ksatrapa. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  many  of  the  coins  of  this  king,  as 
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well  as  of  the  two  remaining  kings  whose  eoins  are  fonnd  in-  this 
collection,  are  new  and  unworn,  apparently  fresh  from  the  mint. 

The  twenty-second  king  was  Yasadaman,  the  sob  of  Rudrasinpba, 
(A.  D.  320).  His  coins  ha?e  hitherto  been  very  rare.  Dr.  Bhagwanlai 
had  only  three  of  them,  on  two  of  which  he  read  the  date  239.  We 
hare  in  the  present  collection  117  specimens  of  this  king's  coins  of 
which  over  50  bear  more  or  less  clear  traces  of  dates  and  the  important 
point  is  that  these  dates  cover  quite  a  considerable  period. 
Two  are  dated  239  ;  thirty-five  are  dated  240 ,-  twelve  have 
dates  between  241  and  249  ;  one  is  dated  262,  another  253  and  a  third 
254.  (Plate,  coins  8,  9, 10.) 

The  importance  of  these  dates  will  appear  when  we  turn  to  the 
account  given  in  the  Gazetteer.  We  read  there  that  only  the  date 
239  was  known  on  this  king's  coins,  and  that  a  single  coin  of  date 
apparently  242  is  known  of  a  king  called  Damasiri.  On  the  strength 
of  this  testimony  it  was  supposed  that  Yasadaman  reigned  only  one 
year,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  king  called  Damasiri  who  was  reigning 
in  242.  It  is  now  evident  that  a  mistake  has  been  made.  The 
alleged  coin  of  Ksatrapa  Damasiri  cannot  be  of  the  date  supposed, 
as  Yaiadaman  was  reigning  in  the  year  242  and  for  at  least  12  years 
afterwards.  The  Gazetteer  does  not  inform  us  of  the  whereabouts 
of  the  coin  in  question,  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  a  more  careful 
examination  will  show  it  to  belong  to  one  of  the  Damajadas. 

Again  the  author  of  the  Gazetteer  account  of  the  Ksatrapas,  in 
the  absence  of  coins  or  other  records  for  the  years  240  to  270,  has 
conjectured  "  some  great  political  change"  during  these  30  years. 
We  are  now  in  a  position  to  shorten  this  period  considerably,  for  we 
have  seen  that  Yaiadaman  was  still  reigning  in  254*  so  that  the 
interregnum,  or  rather  the  period  of  which  we  have  as  yet  no 
record,  is  now  seen  to  be  only  15  or  16  years. 

XXIV. — The  next  king,  and  the  last  whose  coins  are  found  in  this 
collection  is  Swami  Rudrasena,  the  son  of  Swami  Rudrsdaman  (A.  D. 
848*376).  Before  proceeding  to  describe  his  coins  it  is  necessary  to 
draw  attention  to  what  is  said  about  him  in  the  Gasetteer.  Two  of 
his  coins  dated  270 — and  only  two  such — are  on  record  ;  but "  later 
coins  of  the  same  Ksatrapa  and  of  a  different  style  are  found  in 
large  numbers."  These  later  coins  are  dated  from  288  to  298.  It  is 
surmised  that  some  political  change  must  have  taken  plaee  between 
270  and  288;  that  Rudrasena  was  for  the  time  overthrown,  but  that 
after  18  years  of  exile  he  again  came  to  power.    Now,  on  examining 
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tbis  Uparkot  hoard,  we  find  that  there  are  no  coins  of  any  later  king 
than  Radrasena,  and  not  only  so  but  there  are  no  coins  of  Rudra- 
sena's  later  period.  There  are  111  coins  of  Rudrasena's  in  the 
collection,  and  all  belong  to  that  first  period  of  his  reign  of  which  only 
two  specimens  have  hitherto  been  recorded.  Out  of  111  specimens 
no  less  than  90  have  dates  more  or  less  clear.  Sixty -five  are  dated  270  ; 
25  are  dated  271,  272  and  273.  (Plate,  coin  11.)  Many  of  these  coins, 
especially  those  of  the  last  years,  are  in  mint  condition,  fresh  and 
unworn.  From  these  facts,  as  I  have  shown  above,  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  the  hoard  was  secreted  at  the  end  of  the  first  period  of 
Badrasena's  reign,  and  most  probably  it  was  because  of  the  revolu- 
tion which  then  took  place,  rendering  life  and  property  insecure, 
that  the  money  was  hidden.  Quite  possibly  its  owner  went  into  exile 
with  the  king  or  lost  his  life  in  the  struggle  which  took  place,  and  so 
never  returned  to  unearth  his  treasure.  We  may  suppose  that  274 
(A.  D.  352)  was  the  year  in  which  the  revolution  took  place,  and  in 
which  the  money  was  concealed.  This  would  lead  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  coins  lay  hidden  for  1545  years  till  they  were  dug  up 
two  years  ago  by  Mr.  Bechardas  Viharidas. 

JVate.—Besides  the  coins  above  described,  there  are  between  two  and  three 
hundred  coins  with  illegible  or  very  incomplete  inscriptions — coins  which  can- 
not be  classified.  On  26  of  these  there  are  no  legends  at  all,  the  obverse  hav- 
ing a  bast,  and  the  reverse  a  blnrred  counter-impression  of  a  bust.  Others 
have  the  father's  name  alone  legible  and  in  some  cases  the  king's  name  may 
be  read,  bat  which  of  the  kings  of  the  same  name  cannot  be  determined.  A 
good  many  appear  to  be  Bhartrdaman's  or  his  son's,  bnt  in  the  absence  of  the 
legend  I  have  not  thought  it  well  to  plaoe  them  among  coins  which  have  the 
inscription  dear. 

[Coin  No.  13  in  the  plate  does  not  belong  to  the  Uparkot  hoard,  bnt  has  been 
given  as  a  specimen  of  Swami  Rndrasena's  later  coinage.  (S.  288—300),  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  with  his  earlier  coins,  of  which  No.  11  (S.  278)  is  a  fair 
fpeoimen.] 
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TABLE 

Giving  names  of  Kings,  thbib  Dates,  and  thh  number  of 
thbib  Coins,  dated  and  undated,  found  in  the  Hoard. 


No.  in   1  Ksatrapa 

Gaset*      or  Maha- 

teer  List,   kaatrapa. 

Name  of  King  and  Date. 

Number 

of  dated 

Coins. 

No.  of 

undated 

Coins. 

VIII. 

M. 

Bndrasena  I„        A.    D. 

208—220... 

6 

1 

XL 

H. 

Damasena                 » 

226-286  . 

6 

... 

XIII. 

K. 

Viradaman                „ 

286—288... 

4 

6 

XT. 

K.  and  M. 

Vijayasena                „ 

288— 280... 

26 

10 

XVI. 

X. 

Damajadasri  III.       „ 

250— 256  .. 

4 

6 

xvn. 

M. 

Bndrasena  II.           *„ 

266—272... 

42 

67 

XVIII. 

K. 

Vi6h?afiimha             ,, 

272—278... 

6 

46 

XIX. 

K.  andM. 

Bhartridaman           „ 

278-296 

69 

148 

XX. 

K. 

Vi&hvasena                „ 

286—804. 

66 

128 

XXI. 

K. 

Rudrasimha               „ 

806—811... 

80 

68 

XXII. 

E. 

Yasadaman  II.          „ 

817—882... 

40 

68 

XXIV. 

M. 

Budrasena  IIL         w 

348-876. 

90 

21 

M. 

Iswaradatta— First  year 
Coins  not  fully  legible  :— 

#>•        #.• 

..« 

8 

Bndrasena 

•••        ... 

... 

24 

Budrasenaputra    ... 

•••        •• 

••• 

96 

Damasenapntra     ... 

•••        ... 

... 

7 

Falsely  straok       ... 

#••        *. 

... 

27 

Quite  illegible 

•••        ••» 

••• 

72 
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Art.  XIV.— A  New  Copper-plate  Grant  from  Broach  District. 
By  A.  M.  T.  Jackson,  M.A.,  I.C.8. 


[Bead  10th  March  1899.] 


Thr  two  plates  which  are  the  subject  of  this  paper  were  forwarded 
by  the  Collector  of  Broach  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  who 
handed  them  over  to  me  for  examination.  Tbey  were  found  in 
November  last  buried  about  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  a  ^cart- 
track  in  the  Tillage  of  Sunev  Eulla  in  the  Hansot  Mahal  of  the 
Broach  district.  Along  with  the  plates  were  found  (1)  two  flat 
pieces  of  iron  2  feet  long  and  2  inches  wide,  (2)  two  similar  but 
smaller  pieces,  (3)  a  conch-shell,  (4)  a  flat  piece  of  stone  such  as  is 
used  in  mixing  spices,  (5)  a  conical  piece  of  stone  resembling  a  "ling," 
(6)  a  small  iron  cylinder  Bach  as  is  used  in  making  a  cart-wheel. 
Both  plates  belong  to  the  same  grant  and  after  a  little  cleaning  are 
easy  to  read.  The  first  plate  is  entire.  The  second  has  suffered 
damage  (1)  by  the  wrenching  off  of  the  seal,  which  has  destroyed  a 
few  aksharas  in  the  first  line,  and  (2)  by  the  breaking  off  of  a  piece 
of  the  left-hand  edge,  which  has  destroyed  one  ahshara  in  line  4,  two 
in  line  5,  two  in  Hue  6,  and  one  in  line  7.  The  missing  syllables  can 
however,  nearly  all  be  supplied  by  conjecture. 

The  two  plates  are  equal  in  size,  measuring  12£  inches  long  and 
6 1  inches  wide.  The  lower  edge  of  the  first  plate  was  formerly 
attached  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  second  by  two  copper  rings,  one 
of  which  remains  attached  to  each  of  the  plates.  The  seal  which 
was  probably  carried  by  the  left-hand  ring,  has  been  wrenched  off 
and  is  lost.  The  letters  are  deeply  cut  and  in  many  places  show 
through  on  the  back  of  the  plates. 

The  characters  belong  to  the  southern  class  of  alphabets,  and 
resemble  in  general  form  those  of  the  earlier  Valabhi  inscriptions. 
The  angularity  of  some  forms  is  perhaps  due  less  to  archaism  than 
to  the  unskilfulness  of  the  engraver.  Most  of  the  letters  have,  how- 
ever, one  remarkable  peculiarity,  vie.,  a  distinct  triangular  head.  The 
numerical  symbols  for  200,  9,0,  5  and  2  occur  in  line  13  of  plate  II. 
The  language  is  Sanskrit,  and,  except  in  the  parenthetical  description 
of  the  grantees  in  lines  4  to  8  of  plate  I.,  is  singularly  free  from 
grammatical  errors.    With  the  exception  of  the  verses  quoted  from 
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the  Mahabharata  in  lines  7  to  11  of  plate  II.,  the  inscription  is  in 
prose  throughout.  The  only  notable  orthographical  peculiarity  is 
the  occurrence  of  the  sign  jihvdmUllya  in  line  3  of  plate  II.  upanaya^ 
kdryyak. 

The  inscription  records  the  grant,  on  the  5th  day  of  the  bright 
fortnight  of  Karttika,  in  the  year  292  of  an  unspecified  era,  of  the 
village  of  SdnavvA  in  the  district  "  within  the  Narbada,"  to  five 
Brahmins  of  Broach  to  enable  them  to  perform  the  five  great  sacri- 
fices. The  granter  is  the; great  feadatory  and  Maharaja  Samgama 
Simha. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  grant  is  dated  in  the 
Chedi,  Kalachuri  or  Traikutaka  Era,  whose  first  year  falls  in  A.  D.  249- 
50  (cf.  Kielhorn  in  Ind.  Ant.  XVII.,  pp  215  ff.).  The  grant  belongs 
paloeographically  to  the  first  half  of  the  <>th  century  A.  D„  and  we 
know  from  the  Pardi  grant  of  Dahrasena  of  Sam.  207  (A.  D.  455-6) 
and  from  the  Sankheda  grant  of  Nirihullaka  (Ep.  Ind.  II.  21)  that 
the  Chedi  Era  was  in  use  in  this  part  of  Gujarat  before  the  establishment 
of  the  Gurjjara  kingdom  of  Broach.  We  may  therefore  place  the 
present  grant  of  Samgama- Simha  in  the  year  540-1  of  Christian  era. 
It  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  Samgama-Shhha  bears  the  title  of 
Mahas&manta,  that  he  was  not  an  independent  ruler,  but  owed 
allegiance  to  some  overlord.  As  he  issued  his  grant  from  Broach,  that 
place  was  probably  his  capital,  but  for  the  seat  of  his  overlord's  power 
we  must  look  to  the  south  or  south-east.  For  Sdnavva,  the  village 
granted,  must  be  no  other  than  Sunev,  the  place  where  the  grant 
was  found,  which  lies  south  of  the  Narbada.  The  fact  that  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  village  stood  was  called  "the  district  within  (i.e., 
on  this  side  of)  the  Narbada ,"  shows  that  it  belonged  to  a  kingdom 
whose  seat  also  lay  south  of  the  Narbada,  though  it  included  also 
territory  to  the  north  of  that  river.  On  the  whole  the  most  probable 
supposition  appears  to  be  that  Samgamasimha  was  a  feudatory  of  the 
Ealachuris  whose  era  he  used,  and  who  were  certainly  recognised  as 
supreme  in  the  lower  Narbada  valley  about  A.  D.  580  when  Nirihullaka 
made  his  grant  (of.  Bhagwanlal's  Early  History  of  Gujarat,  p.  114). 

The  grantees,  being  mentioned  as  Brahmins  of  Broach,  probably 
belonged  to  the  Bhargav  caste,  who  claim  to  be  the  original  Brah- 
mins of  that  town,  and  are  still  to  be  found  to  the  number  of 
about  1,500  souls  in  the  Broach  and  Surat  districts.  Whether  the 
gotras  of  Chandogya,  G&lava,  L&kakshi,  [idhayana  and  Dhondi  are 
still  represented  among  them  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.    The 
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name  Chand&gya  properly  belongs  to  the  third  Brahmana  of  the 
S&ma-veda,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  it  occurs  elsewhere  as  the 
name  of  a  g6tra.  Galava  is  the  name  of  a  grammarian  quoted  by 
Y&ska  and  Panini,  and  a  Galavasmriti  is  quoted  by  Hemadri  and 
other  later  writers.  At  the  Mysore  Census  of  1891,  34  Brahmans 
returned  themselves  as  belonging  to  the  Giilavagotra  (Mys.  Rep.  I. 
303).  Ldkaksh1',  or,  as  the  name  is  more  usually  written,  Laugakshi, 
is  the  reputed  author  of  the  Kathaka  GrihyaSutra.  The  name 
L6hayaua  I  have  not  traced  elsewehere.  The  DLondt  Gotra  may 
take  its  name  from  the  same  patriarch  as  the  Jambusar  Brahmans 
gotra  called  Daundakiya  in  the  Kh&Ja  grant  of  Vijayaraja  (I.  A. 
VII.  241)  or  Daundakiya  in  the  Khecja  grants  of  Dadda  II  (I.  A. 
XIII.  81  ft.). 

Text. 

1.  Om   Svasfci    Bharukacchan     Matapitri-pad-anudhyatd    maha 
samanta.    'Sri  maha  raj  a.  Samgama-sihab1 

2.  Sarvvan  eva  svan   rajasthaniy-oparika-  kumaramatya-vishaya 
patyarakshika-dr&mgika. 

3.  Kula-putraka-caia-bhat-adims       tad-adesak&rinasca     kusalam 
anuvarnya  samauudarsa. 

4.  Yati  Astu  vd  viditam  yath-asmabhir  antar-nnarmmada-vishay- 
antarggata-Sdnavva-gramd  BhSru. 

5.  Kacchaka-Chandoga2      sa-g6tra      Chand6gasa      brahmacari 
Brahman- Ananta-datta.     Tatha  Galava. 

6.  Sagotra-Chanddga-sa-brahmacari-Prajapatisarmma.       Tathft 
L6kakshi-sag6tr-&dhvaryyu-sa-brahma- 

7.  cari-'Sivadera.    Tatha  Ldhayana-sagfttr-adhyaryyu-sa-brahma- 
ari-Bhanudera.     Tatha  Dh6ndi  (  ?  )  sa 

8.  gdtra-bahvrica-sa-brahmacari.    Bhavarucibhyo    bali-caru-vaia- 
vadev  &gnih6tra-havana-panca. 

9*    maha-yajna-kriyotsarppan-arttham  A-candr-arkk  arnnava-graha- 
nakshatra-kshiti-^thiti-samakalinab 

10.  sddramgas      sdparikaras      sa-bhuta-vata-pratyayoeata-bhata- 
pravesy  6bhumi-cchidra-nyay£na . 

11.  putra-p6trL-anvaya-bh6gyd    mata-pitror    atmanasca    punya- 
yasd-vaptaye1  dya  punyatamam 

12.  maha-karttaki^tithim  ati-katya3  udak-fctisarggega  pratipaditd 
yata  esham  brahmananam 

1  Read  sithhah.  •  Read  Chanddgya. 

»  Read  pautra.  »  Read  Karttikl.  »  Read  adhikritya. 
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Plate  II. 

1.  ucitaya  brahma-  .    [ ]  ra-sthitya  bhnmjatam 

krishataiii  karishayatam*  pradigat&m  ca  na  k&nacit* 

2.  nishe'dhe*  varttatavyamf  TadgramaHMvasibhirapyainish&m 
vidbeyair  bhutva  samncita- 

8.  -mfcya-hirany-adi-pratyay-opanaya  ^  karyyah-Bhavishyad- 
rajabbhis  c-fUmad-vamgyAir  any&ir-vva  sa- 

4.  [-raa]nyam  bhumi-d&na-punya-phalam  abbivaDchadbhir 
tribbavAn-abhdv-anubandhAn-4yur-vviy6gA- 

5.  [nushthi]  tam  gun&m&  ca  dirggha-kalfinugunan  viganayya 
danara  ca  gunavat&tn  avadalam  iti. 

6.  [praroa]  nl-kritya  aaaikara-Suci-niciraih  ciraya  yaias  ciclshubhir 
ayam  asmad-dayd  numantavyal> 

7.  [pratipa]  layitavyas  citi  II  Uktam  ca  bhagavata  Vyasena  I 
shashtim  varsha-sahasrani  svargg6  modati 

8.  bh&midah  Acchetta  c-anumnnta  ca  t&nyera  narake4  vaset  i 
babubhir  vvasudha  bhukta  rajabhis  Sa. 

9.  gar-adibhih  yasya  yasya  yada  bhumir  tasya  tada  phalan  I 
pnrvva-dattarii  dvijAtibhyS  ya. 

10.  -tn&d  rakaha  Yudhishthira  mahim  ma  hi  ma  tam  sreshtha 
danac  chrSyo  nupAlanath  M  Vindhyafcavfah?  al6. 

11.  y&sa  sushka-kdtara-vasinah  krishnahay6  bhijayante1  purvva- 
dftyan  baranti  ye*  tl 

12.  maha-prattbara-G6pabyaka-prapit-aJTiayft  sandhivigrahika- 
RfeTakyaka-dutakah 

13.  Likhitam  Vishna^shSnSn-eti  M  Sam  200  90  2  Karttika 
fa  5  (?)  na. 

Translation, 

1.  Om  Hail  I  From  Bbarukaccba,  Sri  Maharaja  Sangama-Sin\ha 
the  Mah&aamanta,  who  meditates  upon  tbe  feet  of  his  father  and 
mother, 

2*8.  Having  given  greeting*  to  all  his  officers,  husbandmen, 
princes,  ministers,  heads  of  districts,  guards,  heads  of  towns,  noble- 
men, regular  and  if  regular  troops  and  their  subordinates,  proclaims : — 

4.  Be  it  known  to  you  that  the  village  of  S6navv&  in  tbe  Antar- 
fiarraada  District  (has  been  given  to  the  following). 

*  Bead  Kanhayatair*  »  Read  kdnacfn. 

*  Bmd  rarttitavyara.  i  Read  Vishnu* 
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,  $-8.  The  Brahman  Anantadatta  of  Broach,  of  the  Chandoga 
g&ru%  singer  of  the  Sdma-v4da  and  ascetic :  ami  f  rajapatisarman  of  the 
Galava  go lraf  singer  of  the  Sdma-v&da  and  ascetic  t  and  Sivadeva  of 
the  Lokakshi  gotra  student  of  the  Yajurv£da  and  ascetic:  and 
Bhauudgva  of  the  L6hayana  gotm,  student  of  the  Yajurveda  and 
ascetic  :  and  Bhavaruci  of  the  l)hon<U  (?)  gotw,  reciter  of  the  Big- 
V&la  and  ascetic 

8-9.  (To  these)  for  the  performance  of  the  rules  of  the  five  great 
sacrifices—- the  bali,  the  oblation  to  the  manes,  the  vdisvadeva,  the 
agnihotra  and  the  havan*  (a  gift)  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the 
moon,    eun,   ocean,   planets,   and  constellations. 

10.  Together  with  the  udra*ga*nd  the  uparihara  and  the  revenue 
from  bknta  and  vutay  not  to  be  entered  bj  regular  or  irregular 
troops,  according  to  the  rule  of  bhumichidra. 

11-12.  And  to  be  enjoyed  hereditarily,  (the  aforesaid  village)  has 
been  bestowed  with  outpouring  of  water,  for  the  attainment  of  merit 
and  fame  by  our  parents  and  ourself,  upon  this  day  under  the  most 
holy  MahdkdrttikUtihK 

II — 1-2.  So  that  no  one  shall  interfere  with  these  B rah  mans  in 
their  enjoyment,  tillage  by  themselves  or  by  servants,  or  letting  (of  the 
village  lands)  according  to  the  due  terms  of  a  gift  to  Brahmans. 

2-3.  The  people  of  the  village  also  should  be  compliant  to 
them  and  should  bring  them  their  proper  dues,  measured  (grain), 
money,  &c. 

3-7.  And  future  kings,  whether  those  of  our  race  or  others, 
should  assent  to  and  preserve  this  our  grant,  desiring  to  share  in  the 
merit  that  results  from  land-grants,  and  wishing  to  lay  up  a  store  of 
fame  pure  and  sweet  as  a  ray  of  moonlight,  on  the  authority  of  the 
words  "  calculating  that  riches  are  associated  with  non-existence,  that 
life  is  attended  by  separation,  but  virtues  and  gifts  to  the  virtuous 
are  durable/* 

7-8.  And  it  has  been  said  by  the  holy  Vyasa :  "  The  giver  of 
land  revels  in  heaven  for  sixty  thousand  years,  (but)  the  interrupter 
(of  a  gift)  and  his  abettor  lives  so  many  years  in  hell. 

8-9.  "The  earth  has  been  enjoyed  by  many  kings,  beginning  with 
Sagara.  Whosesoever  the  earth  is  at  any  time,  his  also  is  the  fruit 
(of  a  land-grant). 

9-10.  "  Oh  Yudhishthira,  carefully  maintain  former  grants  of  land 
to  Brahman  (for),  oh  best  of  kings,  the  maintenance  is  better  than 
the  gift. 
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10-11.  "Those  who  resume  old  grants  are  born  as  black  snake* 
living  in  the  hollows  of  withered  trees  in  the  waterless  forests  of  the 
Vindhyas." 

12.  By  command  obtained  through  Gop&hyaka  the  great  cham- 
berlain*   The  dfttaJca  is  Rev&hyaka  the  minister  of  peace  and  war. 

13.  Written  by  Vishnushena.  The  year  292.  The  bright  halt 
of  K&rttika  5. 
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Art.  XV. — The  Etymology  of  a  few  towns  of  Central  and  Western 
Asia  as  given  by  Eastern  writers.     By  Jivanji  Jamshedji  Modt, 

Esq.,  B.A. 

[Read  24th  March  1899.] 

In  my  last  paper  before  the  Society  I  gave  a  short  account  of 
a  few  cities  of  ancient  Iran,  as  presented  by  the  recently  published 
Pahalavi  treatise  of  Shatr6iha-Mran.  In  this  paper  I  propose 
giving  the  etymology  of  the  names  of  some  of  these  cities.  1  will 
divide  the  subject  of  my  paper  into  two  parts.  Firstly,  I  will  take 
up  those  cities,  the  etymology  of  whose  names  has  not  been  given  up  to 
now.  Secondly,  I  will  take  up  those  cities,  the  etymology  of  whose 
names  has  been  given  by  oriental  writers  and  will  examine  how  far 
that  etvmology  is  correct. 

Ctesiphon- — No  oriental  writer  gives  the  derivation  of  its  name. 
I  think  the  Pahalavi  treatise  of  Shatroiba-i-Iriln  helps  us  to 
derive  its  name.  It  says,  that  it  was  founded  by  "  Tus-i-Rftvak-i- 
8ifk£n,"  i.e.,  by  Tus  the  ruler  of  8ifkan.  I  think,  then,  that 
its  name  is  derived  from  the  name  of  its  founder  Tus-i-Sifk&n, 
i.e.y  Tus  of  Sifkan.  Ctesiphon  is  another  form  of  Tus-i-Sifkan. 
The  fact  that  this  city  must  have  received  its  name  from  one  Tus  is 
supported  hy  the  statement  of  Hamzah1  that  the  original  name  of 
this  city  wa9  Tusfoun  &ji»jk. 

Babylon.— It  is  the  Bawri  of  the  A  vesta,*  Babyrus  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions3  aud  Babil  Jj^  of  the  Persian  writers. 
The  Avesta  connects  Azidahaka  (Zoh&k)  with  this  town.  The  grand 
Bundehesh4  says  that  Azi  Dah&k  had  built  a  palace  in  Babylon 
which  was  known  as  Kulang  Dushit,  which  is  the  "Kvirinta  duzhita" 
of  the  Avesta,5  Kulang  Dis  of  Hamz  Isphahani,  Gang  Dizh-hukht  of 
Firdousi.6  These  references  and  other  references  by  oriental  writers 
lead  to  show  that  Babylon  (Bawri)  was  founded  hy  Azi- Dah&k. 
Macoudi7  attributes  its  foundation  to  Nimrod.  But  according  to 
Malcolm,  oriental  writers  identify  Nimrod  with  Zohak.    Ebn  Haukal,8 

1  Dictionnaire  de  la  Perse  B.  de  Meynard,  p.  400. 

*  Yfc.  T.,  29.  *  Behistun  Inscription  I.,  6. 

*  Darmesteter  Le  Zend  Avesta  II.,  p.  581.  Etudes  Iraniennes  II.,  210-213. 

•  Yt.  XV.,  19. 

•  Mohl.  I.,  p.  96.  Vide  my  Dictionary  of  Avestio  proper  names,  p.  68. 

*  Macoudi  per  B.  de  Meynard  I.,  p.  78. 

•  Ousley's  Oriental  Geography,  p.  70. 
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and  Edrisi?  also  attribute  the  foundation  of  Babylon  (Babil)  to 
Zohak. 

Now,  according  to  the  Bundehesh,10  and  the  Shahnameh11  Asi- 
Dahak  or  Zohak  was  also  known  as  Bivaraap,  because,  as  Firdonsi 
aays,  he  was  the  master  of  10,000  (bivar  At.  ba&warO  horses  (asp). 
I  think,  then,  that  Bawri,  the  original  form  of  ihe  later  name  3abil, 
derived  its  name  from  the  name  of  its  founder  Bayard  or  Birar«aap# 
The  second  part  (asp)  of  the  compound  word  is  dropped.  We  find 
another  instance  of  this  kind  of  dropping  of  the  latter  part,  in  the 
name  of  Tahmuras,  The  original  name  is  Takhma-urupa,  but  in  the. 
Farvardin  Yesht  we  find  the  name  in  its  simpler  form  Takhma,  the 
latter  part  urupa  being  dropped*  In  the  same  way  we  find  the 
name  Yima  Khshalta  (Jams bed)  shortened  into  Yima  (Jam.  Afvin- 
i-Haft  Ameshaspand).  At  times  instead  pf  the  second  part  of  * 
compound  name  the  first  is  dropped,  and  we  find  an  instance  of  this 
kind  in  the  name  of  this  very  Aai-Dahaka  which  we  find  in  somq 
places  simply  Dahak,  the  first  part  '  A«i*  being  dropped. 

Bast- — It  is  the  Abeste  of  Pliny.12  It  is  one  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  province  of  Seistan.  Oriental  writers  neither  derive  its  name 
nor  give  the  name  of  its  founder.  But  we  learn  from  the  Pahalavi 
Shatrdiha-i-Iran"  that  it  was  founded  by  Bastur,  the  son  of 
Zarir,  who  was  the  brother  of  king  Vishtasp.  It  appears  then, 
that  the  city  has  derived  its  name  from  its  founder  Bastur,  the 
Bastavairi  of  the  A  vesta.14 

Zareuj- — It  is  the  Zaranga  or  Zarang  of  Ptolemy.    The  word  *?£ 

Zeranj  can  also  be  read  *  Zarang,'  the  name  which  Ptolemy  gives.  It 
is  the  Zarinje  Jy^  of  Ebn  Haukal16  and  Edrisi16  according  to  whom 
it  was  the  largest  city  in  Seistan.  According  to  Tabari17  it  was  the 
capital  of  Seistan.  According  to  Kinneir,  Zarenj  is  the  same  place  as 
Dooshak,  the  modern  capital  of  Seistan.  He  says  "  the  situation  and 
description  of  Dooshak  led  me  to  suspect  that  it  can  be  no  other 
than  Zarang,  the  old  name  having  been  lost  in  the  constant  revolution* 

»  Edrisi  par  Jaubert,  II.  pp.  160-161. 

io  S,  B.  B.  V  West,  XXIX..,  9;  Josti,  p.  69, 1.  19.  »  MoW.  I*  p,  50. 

»  D'Anville's  Anciemt  Geograpbj  IIn  p,  6ft ;  Kiaue&'s  Persia*  fivpire, 
p.  190,     note 

"  Dastur  Jamaspji's  Editioa,  p.  28.    My  translation,  p.  9L 

i*  Yt.  XIII.,  103.  »  Oasle/s  Orieatal  Geography,  pp.  208,  307. 

x«  Edrisi  par  JaubertJ.,  p.  442.  *'  Tabari  par  Zoteabarg  UJ„  p,  5*7. 
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to  which  this  unhappy  province  ha*  heen  subject  for  more  than  a 
eentory."18  Kinneir  seems  to  think  that  Dooshak  is  the  modern 
name  and  Zarang  the  older  name  of  the  city.  But  the  fact  ie  that 
Dooshak  is  the  older  name  which  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  foi* 
some  time.  Zarang  was  a  later  name  which  again  was  displaced  by 
the  older  name  Dooshak.  What  seems  to  have  happened  in  the" 
ease  of  Syria  appears  to  hare  happened  in  the  case  of  this  city. 
Syria  is  the  old  name  of  the  country.  Then  after  the  Mahomedan 
conquest  it  began  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Shim  among  oriental 
writers,  and  now  again  it  is  generally  known  by  its  old  name  of  Syria. 
We  learn  from  the  Areata10  that  the  old  name  of  the  capital  of 
8eistiUi  (Vaekereta)  was  Dusaka  ^*#*»^-Vj»A>^  c^o  cttlty  »*^V 
Einneir  does  not  say  what  led  him  to  suspect  that  the  modern 
Dooshak  was  the  same  as  Zarenj.  But  the  following  facte  lead  to 
identify  the  two  places  Dooshak  and  Zarenj. 

Firstly,  as  said  above,  according  to  the  Vendidad,  Duzaka  was  the 
capital  of  Vadkereta  and  according  to  Tabari,  Edrisi  and  £bn  Hank- 
kal,  Zarenj  is  the  capital  of  Seist&n,  and  we  know  that  Vaekareta  is 
identified  with  Seist&n,  (a)  The  very  fact  that  the  meaning  of  their 
names  is  the  same,  supports  their  identification.  *  Vadkereta '  means 
divided  or  cut  into  two  halves.  Now  another  common  name  of  Seist&n  is 
N  imruz,**  which  means  half  a  day.  According  to  Kinneir*1 "  tradition 
reports  that  this  province  was  once  entirely  under  water,  but,  having 
been  drained,  in  the  short  space  of  half  a  day,  by  the  genii,  it  hence 
received  the  name  of  Nirorus."  (b)  Again  tradition  also  supports 
the  identification  of  Seist&n  with  Vaekerata.  As  this  tradition  invests 
Seietftn  with  the  presence  of  genii,  so  the  Vendidad  invested  Vaekereta 
with  the  presence  of  a  fairy  known  as  Khn&thaity.  (c)  Again  the 
geographical  fact,  that  just  as  the  Vendidad  speaks  of  Duzaka  as  the 
capital  of  Vaekereta,  the  modern  maps  point  a  town  named  Dooshak  a 
in  SeistAn,  further  supports  the  identification  of  VaSkereta  and 
Seist&n. 

Secondly,  the  Pahalavi  treatise  of  Shatroiha-Mran,2*  says  of  Zarenj 
that  King  Manushcheher  (Minocheher)  took  it  from  FraUiav  and 
included  it  in  the  county  of  P&tashkhv&rgar.     The  Minokherad  says 

»«  Kinneir's  Persian  Empire,  p.  192.         ™  Tendidad,  ch.  I.,  p.  10. 
•o  Kinneir's  Pen.  Empire,    p.    189.    ShatroiUA-i-Iran   Dastnr  Jamaspji's 
Edition,  p.  21.   Uj  translation,  p.  88*  »»  Ibid  note. 

»•    Dastnr  Jamaspji's  Ed-,  p.  12.  My  translation,  p.  99. 
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the  same  thing  about  Duzaka  "  From  the  land  ot  Padashkhv&rgar 
into  the  beginning  of  Dugako,  such  as  Frastjak  had  taken,  by  treaty 
he  seized  back  from  Frasfyak  and  brought  it  into  the  possession 
of  the  countries  of  Iran."2* 

Thirdly,  the  Shatrftiha-i-Iran2*  speaks  of  the  foundation  in  Zarenj 
of  a  fire-temple  named  Karkod.  This  temple  is  the  same  as  that 
named  Kerakerkan  by  Macoudi,86  and  said  to  be  founded  in  Seistan. 

Haying  stated  these  facts  which  lead  to  the  identification  of 
Duzaka  and  Zarenj ,  we  now  come  to  the  main  question  of  denying 
the  name  Zarenj.  I  think  the  word  Zarenj  is  derived  from 
the  very  word  Dusaka.     In  fact,  it  is  another  form  of  Duzaka.     The 

word  Duzaka  may  be  written  thus  5*f.    It  is  so  written  m  the 

Minokherad.*     It  can  be  read  Zarzak.    The  final  j  hi  the  word,  if 

written  in  Zend  characters  and  if  written  with  a  longer  stroke  towards 

the  left,  can  be  read  d    _j.     The  word  can  be  then  read  Zarzad. 

The  final '  d,v    __ 5  when  written  thus  in  Pahalavi,  can  be  read  either  as 

g  or  j.  So  the  word  in  that  case  can  be  read  Zarzaj.  The  word,  when 
written  in  Persian  characters  in  the  Mahomedan  times,  would  be 
written  r  j  J>  In  the  Shekaste*  style  the  letter  j  z  in  Zarzaj  is  likely 
to  be  mistaken  for  a>  n,  and  so  the  word  would  subsequently  be 
written  f*j)  and  read  Zarenj.  Thus  we  see  that  the  name  Zaren 
can  be  derived  from  the  old  name  of  the  city,  viz.,  Dusaka. 

Now  there  remains  for  us  the  question  to  consider  why  was  the 
place  called  Duzaka. 

The  word  Duzaka  means  *  bad  or  evil,'  and  the  place  seems  to 
have  been  so  called,  because,  according  to  the  Shatr6ih&-i-Iran,97  it  was 
founded  by  Afrasiab,  who  was  a  wicked  Turanian  monarch  and  who 
was  therefore  always  cUled  Gazashtd  or  cursed  in  the  Pahalavi 
books.  He  is  said  to  have  afterwards  destroyed  the  city  and  also 
extinguished  the  sacred  fire-temple  there. 

Again,  as  said  above,  the  place  was  infested  with  fairies  and 
genii.  That  f  aot  also  may  have  gained  for  the  city  the  appellation  of 
Duzaka. 

»•  8.  B.  E.  XXIV.  West.  Minokherad,  ch.  XXYIL,  44. 

**  Dastur  Jamaspji's  Edition,  p.  22.    My  translation,  p.  93. 

»•  Vol.  IV.  p.  73.  ••  Dastur  Dapab's  Edition,  oh.  XXVII.,  44. 

*v  Dastur  Jamaspji's  Ed.,  p.  22,  s.  38.    My  translation,  p.  93. 
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KenHAIl. — Yakout  says,  on  the  authority  of  another  author,  thai 
the  cisv  was  called,  from  the  same  of  its  founder,  Herman,  who 
va*  the  son  of  Felawdj,  son  of  Lchthi,  son  of  Yafet,  son  of  Noaha.*3 

According  to  the  Taiikb/  Gusideh.**  the  oity  whs  so  c«Ued  from 
the  name  of  one  of  its  rulers  named  Uakhte'-Kerm  ^  sz+&.  who  ruled 
there  daring  the  time  of  Ardeshir  Babegan  who  conquered  the  city. 
This  statement  is  more  probable  than  that  which  derives  the  name 
from  the  name  «»f  the  great  great-grandson  of  Noaha.  The  BakbteV 
Kerm  fjS  ****  of  the  Taxikhe-Giwideh   is  the  Haftan   BokhtS-i- 

Kerm  Khodae  -»rr  Zy&nj  rro»  of  the  Karnumeh30  of  Ardeshir  Babe- 
gin.  He  is  often  spoken  of  simply  as  Kerm  fj?31.  This  Haftan 
Bokhte-i-Kerm  is  the  Kerm  Haft  wad  *  Ijla,  fjS  of  Firdousi.29 

His  proper  original  name  was  Raftau  Bokht  in  the  Kurnameh  and 
Haftwad  in  the  Shahnameh.  According  to  Firdousi,33  he  was 
called  Haftwad,  because  he  had  seven  (haft)  sons.  The  Pahalavi 
name  Haftan  B6khtM  may  also  mean  seven  sons.  Kerm  or  Kerm- 
khodae  (lit.,  the  lord  or  master  of  the  worm)  was  the  designation  by 
which  he  was  subsequently  .known*  The  following  story  from 
Firdmsi's  Shahnameh  explains  why  he  was  called  Kerm  or  Kerm- 
khodae,  a  name  from  which  the  city  of  Kerman  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name. 

There  lived  in  the  city  of  Kajaran35  &\j^  in  Pars  a  poor  man 
named  Haftwad.  He  had  a  young  daughter,  who,  with  other  girls  of 
the  city,  daily  went  to  an  adjoining  hill.  They  all  passed  their  time 
there  in  good  company  and  in  spinning  their  cotton.  One  day,  when 
they  laid  aside  their  spinning  distaffs  to  have  their  dinner,  the 
daughter  of  Heftwad  fouud  an  apfwe  dropped  from  an  adjoining  tree. 
While  eating  it,  she  found  a  worm  (+jf  Kerm)  in  it.  She  carefully 
removed  it  with  her  finger  and  placed  it  in  her  distaff  and  went  for  her 
meals.   On  her  return,  she  found  that  the  worm  had  moved  round  about 

■»  Diotkmnalre  de  la  Perse,  B.  de  Meynard,  p.  488.  ■•  Ibid  note. 

*°  NBldeke.  Gescheohte  dee  Artachsir  PApakAn,  p.49j  KamamS-i-Artakhahir- 
i-Papakan,  by'  Dastur  Darab,  oh.  TL,  p.  1. 

•i  ibid,  ch.  VI.  1,  8,  10.      »»  Mohl,  T.,  p.  308.      •»  Mohl,  V.,  p.  308, 1.  610. 
•♦p.  <£<**>£  Son.    The  word  Haftaw&d  seems  to  be  a  contracted  form  of 

Haftan  Bokht.   (©jj  rro»  can.be  read  HaftaO-bavid,  which  teems  to  have 

been  contracted  into  Haftavad. 

»•     rl»Sf  in  the  Karnameh.— D,  Darab,  TL,  1. 

39 
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in  her  cotton  and  spun  a  good  deal  of  it.  So  ber  task  that  day  was 
made  very  easy,  and  she  was  able  to  spin  that  day  twice  aa  much 
cotton  as  she  was  able  to  do  before.  She  was  much  pleased  with  it 
and  said  to  her  friends,  "  Thanks  to  God,  by  the  good  fortune  of  the 
worm,86  I  have  been  able  to  spin  twioe  the  osual  quantity  this  day." 
The  next  day  she  carried  donble  the  quantity  of  cotton, and  placed 
the  worm  in  it.  The  spinning  work  was  again  finished  very  quickly. 
Every  morning  she  gave  a  piece  of  apple  to  the  worm,  which  increased 
daily  in  size  and  strength,  and  the  quantity  of  cotton  spun  increased 
in  proportion.  The  increase  in  the  daily  production  of  yarn  made  the 
family  comparatively  richer  and  more  prosperous.  Haft* ad  took  the 
worm  to  be  a  possession  of  good  omen.  lie  gradually  became  richer 
and  richer.  The  ruler  of  the  city,  growing  jealous  of  him,  tried 
to  extort  money  from  him,  but  he  opposed,  and,  collecting  some  force, 
killed  the  ruler  and  captured  the  city.  He  subsequently  built  a  large 
fort  on  an  adjoining  hill,  where  he  kept  the  worm,  which,  according, 
to  the  story,  had  grown  to  an  enormous  size.  Owing  to  the  good 
luck  and  prosperity  brought  about  by  the  worm,  Haftwad  and  all  his 
followers  began  to  worship  the  worm  as  a  god.  It  was  against  this 
HaftwAd  or  BakhtS-Kerm  that  Ardashir  had  waged  his  war. 

This  story  then  relates  how  Haftwad  had  received  the  appellation 
of  Kerm,  an  appellation  from  which  the  city  founded  bj  him  had 
recrived  the  name  of  Kerman. 

Gour,  or  Jour-— It  is  the  old  name  of  the  modorn  town  of 
Firouzabad.  Its  original  name  was  Khorreh-i-Ardeshir  according 
to  Firdousi87  or  Ardeshir  Oadman  according  to  the  Karn&meh*8  and 
Shatrdiha-l-Iran.8*  The  word  Khorreh  s^a*  in  the  name  Khorreh-i- 
Ardeshir  is  a  corruption  of  Khorreh  (A v.  ci-f^C    Pah    <£?  P. 

tp±,  or  tj*>)  meaning  splendour.  Gadman  is  the  Semitic  equi- 
valent of  Khoreh.  Hence  the  Pahalavi  name  Ardeshir  Gadman 
is  an   eqnivalent    of  the  Persian     Khorreh-i-Ardeshir.    Now    the 

••  fjSj^U  Be  akhtare  Kerm.  Possibly  the  same  Bokhte-Kerm  is  a 
corruption  of  this  phrase,  which  occurs  several  times  in  the  episode.  The  poor 
man  had  become  rich  by  the  good  foitune  of  the  worm.  So,  possibly,  he  was 
named  Ba-»khtare*-Kerm.  Or  his  name  can  be  directly  derived  from  Bakhte- 
Kerm  i.  a.,  the  fortune  of  the  worm. 

"  Mohl  T.,  p.  803, 11.  438-444. 

••  Text  D.  Larab  oh.  IV.,  17  KBJdeke  Geschiohte  des  Artaehsir  Papakan,  p.47. 

••  Dastar  Jaroaspji's  Text,  p.  ?S.    My  translation,  p.  99. 
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city  was  s*  called  from  the  name  of  Ardeshir,  because  this 
Bsoaarch  wa-s  according  to  the  Karnameh*  inves'ed  with  a  certain 
kale,  splendour  or  glory  which  was-  supposed  to  have  accompanied 
him  in  his  war  with  Ardwan  or  Artabanes.  Now  the  name  Jour, 
^ihich  according  to  Firdousi  was  another  name  of  Ardeshir 
Khorreb,  seems  to  be  another  form  of  Khoreh  (splendour).    Khoreh 

tjL.  or  tj}*>  and  Khur  jj*>  are  one  and  the  same.  The  word 
Kbur  has  subsequently  become  jjf  Kur.40  The  word  kur  jj*  was 
subsequently  read  jjS  Gour  and  so  the  name  of  the  town  of  Ardeshir 
Khoreh  has  subsequently  become  Gour.  Perhaps  the  word  jj^  Khup 
may  have,  by  a  mere  change  of  points  (nuktas)  become  ;>*>  Jour.  It  is 
said  that  it  was  a  governor  named  Adhed  ed  Dooleh,  who  had  changed 
the  name  of  the  town  into  Firouzabad.  This  town  had  a  bracing 
climate,  and  so  he  often  went  there  for  a  change.  The  people  thea 
said  *z**j  jj£*  iSi*  malik  ba  Gour  rajU  «.£•»  the  King  has  gone  to* 
Gour.  But  the  word  Gour  also  means  a  grave,  and  so  the  words  could' 
at  times  be  misunderstood  for  "the  King  has  gone  to  his  grave."41  So. 
it  was  this  ruler  Adhed  who  changed  the  name  for  that  of  Firouz\bad. 
Ahwaz. — We  learn  from  Yakout  that  it  was  formerly  known  as 
Hornuiz.    He  says  *<  El-AhwJb,  dit  Abou-Zeid,  e*tait  autrefois  nomine* 

llormuz-schehr   j?»  j*j%  Les   Arabes    l'appelerent    Sonq-er 

Ahwas/'42  Ibn  Uaukal  also  says,  u  Koureh  Ahwaz  is  also  sailed 
Jt"  jfjt  Hormuz  Shehr."43  According  to  Mirkhond  it  was  called 
Hormuz  because  it  was  founded  by  king  Hormuz.  "On  dit  que  la  ville 
d'Hormuz  fut  fondle  par  ce  prince  et  qu*il  lui  donna  son  nom/44  It 
appears  then  that  frhe  above  named  city  of  Hormus  or  Hormuz 
JSchebr  is  the  Hormuz-Artashir  of  the  Pahalavi  treatise  of  Shatrdiha- 
i-Iran.46  It  was  so  called  because,  as  said  there,  it  was  founded  by 
King  Hormuz.  He  probably  named  it  after  his  own  and  his  illustrious 
grandfather's  joint  name.  Hormuz  Schehr  was  probably  a  contracted 
form  of  Hormuzd  Artashir,.  or  probably  it  retained  only  the  first  part 

*°  Jost  as  Khoard  haa  become  Kaisar  and  Chosroe.  We  find  from  Ebo, 
Hankal,  that  the  name  Korreh  Ardeshir  has  latterly  become  Eureh  Ardeehir 
(Onsley's  Orient.  Geog.  pp.  87-89). 

*i  Diction nai re  de  la  Parte,  B.  de  Meynard,  p.  174. 

41  Diotionnaire,  B.  de  Meynard,  p.  58. 

*»  Onsley's  Oriental  Geography,  pp.  73,  74*- 

**  Memoirea  ear  la  Perse,  8.  de  8aoy,  p.  298, 

+*  Dr.  Jamaspji*a  Ed.,  p.  22.    My  translation,  p.  108. 
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of  the  name  (Hormuz)  and  the  word  Schehr  was  joined  to  it  to  signify 
•it j.  Thus  we  see  that  Ahwaz  is  the  later  name  of  the  city  of 
Hormuz-Artashir  or  Hormuz  Sehehr  or  Hormuz.  Edriei  also  aay* 
that  Ahwaz  carried  the  name  of  Hormuz.  "  Hormnz  qui  porte  aasai  l« 
nom  d'Ahwaz."46  But  it  appears  that  Ahwaz  is  not  only  the  later 
name   of   the   city   of  Hormuz   but  that  the  name  Ahwaz  is  derived 

from  that  of  Hormuz.    In  the  Shatroiba-i-Iran  it  is  written  thus  -SIT 

Auharmazd.    That  name  can  also  be  read  Anhumazd.     The  letter  m 

f  in  Pahalavi  is  at  times  substituted  or  transmuted  for  Che  A  vests* 

letter  y  »  (e.  g.  i«»ta-$  in     Avesta    and  rc*-^  Zarman  in  Pahalavi)^ 

So  the  laet-read  form  Auhumazd  may  have  become  or  been  written 
Auhuvazd.  The  last  d  was  then  dropped  and  the  name  then 
became  Auhuvuz  and  then  Ahwaz. 

Simian  or  Semiran — The  Pahalavi  treatise  of  Shatrdiha-i- 
Iran*7  gives  the  name  of  the  city  as  Simian  which  can  be  read  Sim  ran 
also.  It  is  the  same  as  Semiran  &lj$+»ol  Ebo  Haukal48  and  Edrisi.4* 
It  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Ardeshir  KhorrSh.  Now,  according 
to  the  Shatr6iba-i*Iran  it  was  founded  by  Faridun,  who  conquered  it 
from  the  hands  of  its  former  king  and  presented  it  or  a  part  of  it 
named  Desht,  as  a  marriage  gift  to  the  Arab  king  Bat-Khusrob* 
whose  three  daughters  he  had  taken  in  marriage  for  his  three  sons. 
This  Bat-Khusrob  is  the  king  Sarv  of  the  Shahuameh.*0  The  name 
Sarv  is  derived  from  the  latter  part  (Srob)  of  the  name  Bat-Khusrob. 
It  appears  then  that  the  city  was  named  after  this  Arab  king  Surr. 
It  must  have  been  originally  named  Sarviin  just  as  we  ha?e   Turan 

from  the  name  of  Tur.     This   word  Sarvan  would  be  written   j*»>A»" 

Barron.     By   an   interchange   of  letters  Sarvan   would  be    written 

Bavran  \~ln»».    The  J  v  in  this  word  would  be  changed  into  m  * 

in  Persian  (e.  g.  j»»J>*->  into  r«^  or  &t"})  and  the  letter  *  when 

passing  into  Persian  may  be  read  I  '  (/>.  g.  VJEj^tfi)  and  *&)•    So 

r'»»»  would   be  written  ^J}?**  Snmlan.      Thus   we   pee  that   the 

*•  EJrisi  par  Jaubert  I.,  p.  3(i4. 

**  I  r.  Jam  ispji'a  B  I.,  p.  z3.    Uj  translation,  p.  108. 

*»  Oaaley'a  Oriental  Geographj,  p.  88.    *  •  Edriei  par  Jaubert  L,  pp,  898,  414 

*  Mohl  I.,  p.  120  ll.08.7Q. 
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name  of  the  town  Simian  or  3tmran  (Semiran)  la  derived  from  the 
name  of  the  Arab  king  Sarv  to  whom  it  was  presented  as  a  marriage 
gift  by  king  Fan  dun  who  had  conquered  it  from  ita  former  rulers. 

Askar-— It  is  the  Askar  j£~fi  ( pjLo  J~*)  of  Ebn  Haukal"  and 
Edriat.5*  It  is  a  large  beautiful  city  situated  at  some  distance  from 
Ah  was  in  KhosUtan.  According  to  the  Shatrdiha-i-IrAn63  it  was 
founded  by  Arde»hir  of  Asfandiar  (i.e.,  fiahman  Aafnnuiar)  and  one 

Kharashk  of  Akar  *y»  *  5^f*     who    belonged    to    this    city    wad 

appointed  the  governor  (marzpan)  of  Jerusal  (Jerusalem).  I  think 
that  this  K  haras  hk-i- Akar  is  the  Kirousch  (Cyrus)  son  of  Aikoun 
of  Tabari,6*  wiio  represents  him  as  going  with  the  Persian  King  to 
take  Jerusalem.     The  final  r  of  the    Pahalavi   word   Akar   being 

written  ^  thus,  as  it  is  at  times  written,  it  can  be  read  as  n.  So  the 
Pahalavi  name  Akar  can  be  read  and  identified  with  Aikoun  of 
Tabari.  Again,  the  Pahalavi  name  Kharashk  may  be  the  same  as 
Kirousch  of  Tabari. 

Again  tbe  allusion  to  the  Kharashk  of  Akar  in  the  Pahalavi 
Shatrdiha-i-Iran  is  similar  to  the  allusion  to  Kirousch  in  Macoudi. M 
According  to  that  author,  in  the  reign  of  Bahman  of  Asfandiar,  the 
Israelites  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  Korech  the  Persian  governed 
Irak  on  belialf  of  Bahman.  Thus  we  see,  both  from  the  Pahalavi 
treatise  and  from  Macoudi  that  it  was  one  Kharashk  who  had  ruled 
in  Jerusalem  on  behalf  of  Bahman,  who  is  said  to  have  founded  the 
town  of  Askar.  Now  it  seems  that  as  this  Kharashk  had  done  him 
some  service,  Bahman  may  have  named  the  new  town  that  he 
founded  after  his  name.  In  that  case  we  can  attribute  the  difference 
in  the  forms  of  the  two  names — Askar  and  Kharashk — to  a  change 
of  letters  ;  the  letter  'r,'  which  is  tecond  in  the  latter  oh  me,  having 
changed  place,  occurs  last  in  the  former  name.     By  a  re-arrangement 

of  letters  5^*  Kharashk  would  become  *jJ0»  Khashkar,  and  the 
word  then  can  also  be  read  Ashkar. 

• »  Ousley'B  Orient.  Geog.  I.,  pp.  20,  73.        el  Edriri  par  Jaubert  I.,  p.  &79. 

65  Dastur  Jamaspji't  Edition,  p.  23.  My  translation,  p.  111. 

•*  Tabari  par  Zotenberg  I.  p.  MX). 

"  Macoudi,  par  B.  de  Meynard,  U.,  pp.  127, 128.    Macoudi  gives  the  name 

l£jjp  Koreoh,  which  resembles  more  the  Kharashk  feP  of  the  Pahalavi 
book. 
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Nineveh- — This  city  has  received  its  name  from  its  founder. 
According  to  the  Pahalavi  treatise  of  Shatrdiha-i-Iran,66  its  original 
name  is  Ninav,  and  it  was  founded  by  one  Nina  v.  This  Ninav  is  the 
Ninus,  to  whom,  according  to  Kinneir,67  other  writers  ascribe  its 
foundation.  The  Pahalavi  bo.»k  calls  the  founder  Ninav-i-Jurash&n 
(or  Yurashan).  Though,  according  to  the  Pahalavi  book,  the  name  of 
the  town  and  that  of  the  founder  is  Ninav,  other  writers  have  made  the 
name  Nineveh.  I  think  that  the  reason  of  this  change  is  that  in  the 
above  mentioned  name  of  the  founder  (Niuav-i-Jur&shio,  t.  e.,  Ninav 
of  Jurasb),  they  have  taken  the '  i,'  expressing  the  meaning  'of,'  to  be 
a  part  of  the  original  name,  because  the  genitive  is  again  expressed  by 
the  last  termination1  An/  So  they  have  taken  Ninav-i  (Nineveh)  to  be 
the  proper  noun.  Now  the  Pahalavi  book  cmIIs  this  founder  Jurfiahan,  «. 
e.,'Vf  Jurasb."  This  name  Juiashttn  can  be  read  Junashftn,  if  we  take 
the  *  r '  to  have  been  written  J,  in  which  way  also  it  can  be  written. 
This  Junash,  then,  is  the  Hebrew  prophet  Jonas,  who  had  been  ordered 
to  go  to  Nineveh,*8  and  whose  sepulchre  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  city 
of  Nineveh.  The  Pahalavi  writer  seems  to  have  thought,  that  the 
founder  Ninav  belonged  to  the  family  of  Jonas,  whose  tomb  was  in  the 
town.  Macoudi  also  says  that  Jonas  was  of  this  city :  "  C'est  a  cette 
cite*  que  Dieu  envoya  autre  fois  Jonas  61s  de  Mati."**  The  Mad  of 
Macoudi  is  the  Amattai  of  the  Scriptures, 

II. 

Samarcand — According  to  Tabari,  Samarcarid  derived  its  name 
from  Schatur,  a  general  of  an  Arab  king  Tobba  'Abou-Karib,  who  con- 
quered it:  **Le  g&ilial  arriva  a  Samarcand  ....  Ilserendit 
mattre  de  la  ville,  la  d&ruisit  et  tua  un  grand  norabre  d'habitauts. 
Ensuite  il  la  reconstruisit  et  la  nomraa,  d'aprea  lui,Samarrantl,  car  aupa 
ravant  elle  avait  porte*  un  autre  nom.  Samarcand  vent  dire  *  la  ville  de 
Schamar'  car  en  langue  pehlvie  qand  signifie  '  une  grande  viile  ;'  les 
Arabes  entraduisant  ce  nom  dans  leur  langue  en  ont  fait  Samarqand.60 

We  do  not  find  in  the  Pahalavi  language  the  word  'qand '  in  the 
sense  of  a  great  city  as  mentioned  by  Tabari.     Perhaps,  the  word  is 

TM)    leant,  from  tin)  (traditionally  read  Kan  tan,  now  read  Kardan, 

••  Dr.  Jamaapji's  Ed.,  p.  24.    My  Translation,  p.  115. 
»'  Kinneir's  Pen.  Empire,  p.  259.     "  Jonah,  L,  1, 2  ;  IIL,  2.1tacoudi,  Vol. 
*•  B.  de  Meynard,  Vol  II.,  p.  93.  [I.,  p.  1H> 

••  Tabari,  par  Zotenberg,  II.  p.  22,  Partfe  II.,  Ch.  VI. 
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&bjf)  ».«.,  to  do.  Then  the  name  Samarcand  may  mean  ''founded  by 
8amar."  We  find  instances  of  names  similarly  formed  in  Darab- 
gird  (♦.«.,  the  city  founded  by  Darab)  and  Shapurgird.  On  the 
analogy  of  these  names  the  proper  form  of   the  name  should  be 

Samarkird.  Or,  possibly,  the  word  qand  is  from  Pahlavi  ffy 
(kandan,  to  dig,  to  root  out).  In  that  case  Samarcand  may  mean 
"  (the  city)  dugout  or  excavated  by  Samar."  In  this  sense  it  may 
rather  reft  r  to  the  fact  of  the  old  town  being  destroyed  by  Samar 
than  to  the  fact  of  the  new  town  being  founded  by  him.  It  is 
possible  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  instead  of  commemorat- 
ing the  name  of  the  conqueror  with  its  construction,  connected  it 
with  its  destruction. 

That  it  was  so  derived,  and  not  as  Tabari  mentions  it,  appears  from 
other  authors,  on  whose  authority  Pereival  writes  his  history  of  the 
Arabs.  Hesays,61  "ChammirTerach  ....  deuuieit  les  muw 
et  une  partie  des  Edifices  de  la  capitale  de  la  Soghdiane.  Les  gens 
du  pays  appelerent  alors  cette  ville  rninee  Chammir-cand,  c'est-a-dire, 
Chammir  P  a  d&ruite.  Ce  nom,  un  pen  alte*re*  par  les  Arabes,  devint 
Samarcand.  Chammir  lui-meme  la  restaurs  ensuite."  Under  any 
circumstances,  the  city  derives  its  name  from  Samar.  Macoudi62  also 
derives  its  name  from  Samar. 

Tabari  gives  the  following  story  about  its  conquest  by  Samar. 
Samar  had  besieged  the  town  for  one  year  without  success.  One 
night,  taking  a  quiet  walk  round  the  city,  he  took  prisoner  one  of  the 
guards  on  duty  »t  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city.  He  asked  him  bow  it 
was  that  the  city  was  so  well  defended.  The  guard  said  that  the 
king  himself  was  addicted  to  drinking  and  pleasures,  but  that  he  had 
a  daughter  who  was  very  intelligent  and  that  it  was  she  who  so  well 
defended  the  city.  On  further  inquiry,  Samar  learnt  that  she  was  not 
married,  fie  thereupon  sent  her,  as  a  present,  a  golden  box  full  of 
pearls*  rubies,  and  emeralds  with  the  following  message:  "I  have 
come  from  Yemen  in  your  search,  I  want  your  ban  J  in  marriage. 
I  have  4,000  golden  boxes  of  the  kind  I  send  you.  m  not  anxious 
about  the  capture  of  this  city.  I  will  leave  it  to  your  father  to  rule. 
If  a  son  will  be  born  of  our  marriage,  I  will  make  him  the   king  of 

•i  Bessi  sur  L*  Histoire  des  Arabes,  par  Peroival,  I.,  p.  80. 
•a  Maooudi  traduit  par  B.  de  Meynard  et  P.  de  Gourteille,  IIL,  p.  224, 
OB.XLVI. 
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Persia  and  China.  If  you  will  like,  I  will  send  the  4,000  boxes  at 
fiifeht  to  jour  c»ty."  The  guaid  carried  that  private  me*sage  to  the 
young  |»rince>9,  who  was  soon  du|»ed,  8he  accepted  ti>e  offer,  and, 
acceding  to  a  previous  arrangement,  opened  one  of  ih?  four  gates 
of  th«*  city  for  the  adinUhion  of  the  prom^ed  boxes,  each  of  which, 
instead  of  the  treasure,  contained  two  aruie«i  men.  The  boxes  were 
placed  <*n  4,00 J  asses,  each  of  which  was  conducted  by  an  armed  man. 
By  this  pi«ce  of  treachery  12,000  armed  men  were  admitted  into  the 
city  at  n>ght.  At  a  given  8  gnal  they  all  ru>hed  ont  of  the  boxes, 
opened  the  gates  of  tt  e  city,  and  Samar  entered  with  all  his  troops. 
He  killed  the  king  and  took  his  da>  ghter  a  prisoner. 

According  t  •  Tabari,  this  event  had  happened  in  the  reign  of 
Kobad,  the  father  of  Noshirwan  (A.  D.  490-532).  Percival  places 
thU  Onammir  or  Samar  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century.*8  Hamza 
and  Noway ri94  make  him  a  contemporary  of  GushtAsp,  who  had 
reigned  a  long  time  before  Alexander  the  Great.  If  we  at  all 
attribute  the  name  Samarcand  to  Samar,  we  must  place  his  time 
long  before  that  of  Alexander,  because,  according  to  the  Greek 
writers  who  have  written  about  Alexander,  this  city  was  taken  by  him, 
and  that  it  was  then  known  as  Maracanda,  a  name  which  is  the  same 
as  Samarcand.  That  Samarcand  was  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great 
appears  from  the  Pahalavi  book  Shatroihft-i-IrAn,6*  from  Tabari, •• 
and  from  Greek  writers.  The  name  Samarcand  occurs  only  once  in 
other  Pahalavi  works,  and  that  in  Bnndehesh.*7  We  do  not  find  the 
name  in  the  Avesta,  though  we  find  there  the  name  of  Sugdha68 
(Sogdiana),  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  This  shows  that  possibly  the 
name  came  into  use  later,  when  it  derived  its  name  from  Samar. 

Balkh. — According  to  Ahmed  Razi*  Kazvini,7*  and  Mirkhond,n 
this  city  was  originally  founded  by  king  Kaiomars.  Mirk  bond 
gives  the  following  story,  which  gives  the  etymology  of  the  name  : — 
"  Kaiomars  had  a  brother  in  the  regions  of  the  west,  who  occasionally 
same  to  visit  him  :  who,  at  this  time  having  undertaken  the  journey  to 
converse  with  his  revered  brother,  found,  on  his  arrival  at  DamAvend, 

•»  Le  Histoire  des  Arabei  I.,  p.  82.  •*  Ibid. 

•»  Dastur  J*ma* pji'a  Text,  p.  18.    My  Translation,  p.  55. 

••  Tabari  par  Zotenberg,  I.,  p.  6 IT. 

•»  8.  B.  M.,  VoL  V„  Weat,  Ch.  XX.,  26.  •*  Vendidad,  I.,  6. 

••  Diottonnaire  da  la  Per-a,  par  B.  de  Meyaard,  p*  112.  n. 

to  OoaUy 'a  Trawls  of  Pessia,  II.,  p.  872. 

f  *  Shea's  Translation,  p.  68.    Bombay  Edition,  p.  150. 
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that  Kaiomars  was  absent  On  inquiring  into  his  affairs,  and  learning 
that  he  was  then  engaged  in  founding  a  city  in  the  east,  this  affectionate 
brother  immediately  directed  his  course  thither,  and  completed  the 
long  journey.  At  the  moment  of  his  arrival,  Kaiomars,  who  was 
seated  on  an  eminence,  having  beheld  his  brother,  exclaimed,  *  Ho ! 
who  is  this  who  directs  his  course  towards  us  ? '  One  of  his  sons 
answered,  'Perhaps  a  spy,  sent  by  the  enemy  to  find  out  our 
situation.'  On  which  Kaiomars  armed  himself,  and,  accompanied  by 
the  same  son,  went  out  to  meet  him  :  but  when  they  drew  near  each 
other,  Kaiomars  recognised  his  brother,  and  said  to  his  son,  Bal  Akh  ! 
(Arabic  J*  assuredly,  and  £1  brother)  (i.e.,  this  is  surely  my  brother) 
from  which  circumstance  the  city  was  called  Balkh."  78 

Now,  the  A  vesta  name  of  Balkh  is  supposed  to  be  Bakhdhi  t^«j 

(Bactria).7*  The  Pahalavi  rendering  of  this  name  is  >*y,  which  can 
be  lead  either  Bakhar  or  BakhaF4  and  which  can  be  identified  with 
Bokhara  or  Balkh. 

We  do  not  know  why  Bakhdhi  is  so  called  in  the  Avesta,  and  what 
its  meaning  is.  But  if  we  try  to  trace  its  origin  to  a  compound  of 
words  meaning  4t  brother  assuredly,"  as  Mirkhond  has  taken  its  later 

form  Balkh  to  mean,  one  can  form  a  compound  Badha-akh  •V-*«£LJ> 

which  will  be  a  compound  of  an  Avesta  word  Badha  -eyy,  meaning. 

assuredly,  and  a  Pahalavi  word  Akh  -K7,  meaning  brother.  This  word 
Badha-akh  or  Badbakh  can  easily  become  Balakh,  as  the  word  madha- 
kha  has  become  malakh.  Thus,  the  old  name  Bakhdhi  may  have  been 
formed  from  the  above  name  B&dha-akh  or  Badhakh  by  the  inter- 
change of  'dh'  and  'kh,'  such  interchanges  of  letters  being  common 
But  the  objection  to  this  is  that  the  compound  so  formed  is  of  an 
Areata  and  a  Pahlavi  word.  So  one  must  look  into  the  Avesta 
language  itself    for    both    the   words.     We   find    them  in   Bra  tar 

*«  Ibid.  ts  Veodidad,  I.,  p.  7. 

**  The  word  Balkh  ean  be  thus  derived  from  Avesta  Bfikhdhi.    The  Avesta 

4  dhi'  is  changed  into  '  V  as  io  the  case  of  madhakha   (jicy^dfc),   which  has 
subsequently  become  mtlakha  (^^).  Thus  Bakhdhi  becomes  BAkhal,  and  then 
*r  and  'kh'  interchange  places.    (Darmesteter's  Le  Zend  Avesta,  Vol.  II., 
p.  **.) 
80 
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J*?iJj  brother,  and  v-5  Zi,  assuredly.  This  word  Bratarzi,  then, 
may,  by  some  corruption,  become  Bakhbi. 

Herat- — According  to  an  Oriental  writer,  this  city  owes  its  name 
to  its  founder  Herat,  an  emir  of  Nariman,  M  H£rat  dit  >e  ge*ographe 
Persan.  a  M  fomlde  par  un  des  Smirs  du  cdlebre  Neriman  Ie  heros  dti 
monde  qui  porta  it  le  n*»m  de  Herat,  et  a  p  re's  avoir  eic*  ruinee,  elle  a  6t6 
re*tablie  par  Alexandre."  (M^moires  snr  la  Perse,  parS-  de  Sacy,  p»389.) 

This  etymology  seems  to  be  imaginary ;  firstly,  we  do  not  find  from 
the  Bundehesh  <»r  from  the  Slmh-nameh  that  Nariman  had  an  emir 
named  HeYat.  Again,  Herat  is  Hard}  u  of  the  Avesta,  Hariva  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  Hari  of  the  Pahalavi  Vendidad,  Harae  of 
the  Shatroiha-i-Iran,  and  Har6i  of  the  Bundehesh.76  According  to> 
Wiljiam  Qusley,  Herat  was  formerly  known  as  Bar?,  a  name  by  which 
the  river  Harirud,  which  flows  by  its  side,  is  still  known.  The  word 
Hari  or  Haroyu  is  derived  from  har  Q{  to  flow,  because  the  country 
is  watered  by  a  large  river.  In  the  Veodidjid  the  city  is  said  to  be 
Vish-harezanem,  i.e.,  well- watered,  because  it  was  wat*Trd  by  the  river. 

PashaUg — Tins  town  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  about  10 
farsak!  s  fr>m  Herat.  It  was  so  called  because  it  was  originally 
founded  by  Pashang,  the  son  of  the  Turanian  king  Afrasiiib.7*  The 
other  nanii*  of  this  place  was  Shideh.77 

Til*.— This  city  is  the  modern  Meshed.  According  to  some  authors, 
it  was  situated  a  little  near  the  modern  Meshed.  It  was  so  called 
because  it  was  founded  by  Tus,  the  son  of  the  Iranian  king  Naodar.78 
The  Pabalavi  treatise  of  ShatroiluVi-Iran79  and  the  Dabit&an80  also 
attribute  the  foundation  of  this  city  to  general  Tus. 

Nish&poftr. — This  city  was  founded  by  Shapour  I  ,  from  whom  it 
derives  its  name.  Various  stories  are  given  about  the  event  which  led 
Shapour  to  build  it.  Hamd  Allah  Mustofi81  gives  the  following 
Story  : — 

"  Ardeshir  Babegan  built  a  city  which  he  named  Neh  (P.  W),  %,  e^  the 
city.    His  son  Shapour,  who  was  the  Governor  of  Khorasan,  requested 

75  Justi,  p.  50,  1. 17.  70  Diotionnaire  de  la  Perse,  B._Meynard,  p.  122. 

77  ShAh-nameb.  Mohl  IV.,  p.  30, 1.  713. 

78  Mecan's  Calcutta  Edition  of  the  Shahn&meh,  Persian  introduction,  p.  32L 
Mohl.  II.,  pp.  595-631. 

78  Dastur  Jamas-pji's  Edition,  p.  19.    My  Translation,  p.  65. 
8<>  Shea  and  Troyor'e  Translation,  Vol.  I.,  p.  53. 
•l  Diotionnaire  dc  la  Perse,  B.  de  Jieynard,  p.  578. 
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his  father  to  give  that  town  to  him,  but  his  request  was  refused. 
Piqued  at  this  refusal  he  built  in  its  vicinity,  on  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  town  founded  by  Tehmuras,  another  city,  and,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Neh  founded  by  his  father,  c»Ued  it  Neh-Shapour,  whkh 
the  Arabs  afterwards  changed  into  Nicabour," 

Others  give  another  story  and  etymology.  They  say  that  Shaponr, 
once  passing  the  locality  of  this  town,  had  remarked  that  it  was 
fall  of  Nae  (P.  ^i)  i .  e.,  reeds,  &»the  city  built  afterwards  on  that 
locality  was  known  as  N»fc  Shapour  (t.  «.,  the  reeds  of  Shapour).83 
Kdrisi*3   also   refers  to  this  story,  but  he  attributes  it  to  Shapour  II. 

Others  give  the  following  story  to  derive  its  name.  The  astrologers 
had  predicted  that  Shapour  would  one  day  lose  his  throne,  and  be 
reduced  to  poverty,  and  that  he  would  suffer  great  misfortunes  till  the 
time  of  his  restoration  to  the  throne.  Shapour  asked  the  astrologers 
tiow  he  was  to  know  that  the  time  of  restoration  had  come.  They 
said,  "you  may  expect  restoration  to  the  throne  when  you  eat 
golden  bread  on  an  Jton  table."  The  prediction  turned  out  to 
be  true.  He  lost  his  throne  and  wandered  in  deserts  and  moun- 
tains till  he  came  to  the  city  of  EsfaojAn.  There  he  served  as  a 
labourer  at  the  house  of  a  cultivator,  who,  pleased  with  his  work  and 
energy,  gave  him  his  daughter  jn  marriage.  This  wife  of  Shapour 
carried  his  meals  every  day  to  the  fields.  One  day,  being  invited  at 
»  marriage  in  the  village,  she  forgot  to  prepare  the  meals  for  Shapour. 
Being  reminded  of  this  fact,  she  hastened  to  her  house  from  the 
marriage  party,  took  with  her  a  few  cakes  prepared  with  honey  that 
were  ready  in  the  house  and  that  presented  a  yellow  colour  like  that 
of  gold,  and  ran  to  the  field  where  Shapour  was  working.  A  small 
trench  separated  Shapour  from  the  p'ace  where  she  was  standing. 
So  she  could  not  hand  over  the  cakes  to  Shapour.  He  conse- 
quently extended  towards  her  his  spade,  over  which  she  placed  the 
golden  coloured  cakes.  The  sight  of  the  golden  coloured  bread, 
placed  over  the  iron  spade,  reminded  Shapour  of  the  astrologer's 
prediction,  that  the  eating  of  a  golden  bread  over  an  iron  table 
would  bring  about  his  restoration  to  the  throne.  He  recounted  the 
story  of  the  prediction  to  his  wife,  declared  to  her  who  he  was,  and 
hastened  home  to  be  ready  to  go  to  his  native  country.  He  put  on 
his  royal  robe  and  dress,  which  he  had  concealed  in  a  bag.  He 
wrote  to  his  ministers  and  informed  them  of  his  whereabouts.     He 


as  Uid.  8S  Edrisi,  par  Janbert,  II., p.  182 
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got  his  coat  of  mails  suspended  at  the  gate  of  his  house.  The 
ministers,  on  hearing  from  Shapour,  sent  courtiers  to  bring  back 
Sbaponr  to  the  royal  city.  They  came  to  a  place  and  inquired 
about  Shapour's  whereabouts.  They  were  told  •*  Nist  Sapour n 
j^U  o^aj  t\  e#>  Shaponr  is  not  here.  Hence  it  is,  they  say,  that 
the  place  was  called  "  Nist  Sapour "  jy&*  «fi^  and  then  Nisha- 
Pour  (jJi****)  The  •oartiem,  not  finding  Shapour  at  that  ple*e 
proceeded  farther,  and  came  to  a  place,  where  the  people  asked 
them,  what  they  had  come  there  for.  They  replied  "  Sabour  Khast." 
«***!>*  j  J*.***  (from  ^i**^  to  wish,  to  look  for),  t.  e.t  we  look  for 
Shapour.  Hence  the  place  was  called  Sabour  Kb ast.  This  seems  to 
be  the  city  known  as  Sabour  Khawst.  The  courtiers,  on  proceeding 
further,  came  to  the  Tillage  where  Shapour  lived.  His  house  being 
discovered  by  means  of  the  coat  of  marls  hung  at  the  gate,  they  said 
Jandim84  Sabour  jf>^~  ft***> '.  e.,  we  have  found  Shapour.  Hence 
the  place  was  called  Jouudi  Sabour.  This  is  the  city  known  as 
Vandu-i-Shapnhar    in  the  Pahalavi  treatise^of  Shatroiha-i-Ir&n. 

Nehavend— According  to  Yakout,8*  some  writers  says  that 
its  original  name  was  Nouharend,  and  they  thus  derive  it  from  Noah 
aa  the  city  originally  built  by  him. 

Sh&m. — Sham  is  the  modern  name  of  Syria.  Asiatic  writers  call  it 
Bald-el-Sham,  t.  e.r  the  city  on  the  left  (Arab.  JU£),  According  to 
Macoudi,  Yemen  is  so  called  because  it  is  situated  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  Kaabah,  and  Syria  is  called  Sham  because  it  is  situated  on  the 
left  of  Kaabah.8* 

Others  derive  the  name  Sham  from  Arabic  ft£  or  ^jm  '  unlacky  r 
and  the  name  Yemen  from  Arabic  ^**  Mucky/  They  say  that 
Yemen  (Arabia  Felix)  is  so  called  because  it  is  very  fertile. 

Parika.— It  is  the  Afrikie  ***ij*\  of  Edrisi,  Afrinketeh  *&ji\  of 
Ebn  Haukal  and  modern  Africa.  Macoudi  calls  it  Afrikiyah  **u£). 
According  to  this  author,  the  country  received  its  name  from  one 
Africas,  the  son  of  Abrahe,  Atji f  eH  Kj**i<? '  *no  founded  it.87  The 
Romans  had  first  introduced  this  name  into  Europe.  At  first  they 
knew   the  country  about  Carthage  by  the  name  of  Africa. 

84  This  word  seems  to  be  the  same  as  Pahalavi  vandddan  flfOOf)   (to  find,  to 

obtain). 

8»  Dietiopnaire  de  la  Perse  B.  de  Meynard,  p.  57S. 

»•  Macoudi  III.,  p.  139.  «*  Macoudi  IIIn  p.  224. 
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Nafaartirak. — It  was  so  called  because  it  is  situated  on  the  canal 
(nejhar^)  of  the  river  Tira.  According  to  Yakout,88  the  river  was 
so  called  from  the  name  of  Tira,  a  son  of  Goudaraz,  the  Vazir  of 
Kaikhosru. 

Ataropittakan.— According  to  Strabo**  the  cty  had  derived 
its  name  from  one  Atropate  who  had  saTed  it  from  passing  into  the 
hands  of  the  Macedonians.  Yakout00  sajs,  that*  according  to  Ibn 
el-Moquanna,  it  received  its  name  from  its  founder  Azerbad  «>U  jiL 
This  word  AzerbAd  is  the  same  as  Atropate.  But  this  Oriental 
writer  places  this  personage  in  times  much  anterior  to  that  of  the 
Macedonian  conquest.  The  Pahalavi  Shatrditra-i-Iran  attributes 
its  foundation  to  one  Airan  Goushasp,  a  name  which  can  also  be  read 
Adaran  Goushasp.  In  that  case  the  first  part  of  the  name  Adar  is  the 
same  as  the  Atro  in  Strabo's  name  Atropate  and  Azer  in  Yakout' s 
name  Azerbad. 

•*  Diotionnaire  de  la  Perse  B.  de  Mejnard,  p.  676. 

■  •  Bk  XI.,  ch.  18.  ">  B.  da  Maynard,  p.  15. 
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Art.  XVI.— Three  interesting  Vedic  Hymns.     By  R>.jaramJ 
Ramkrtshna  B  bag  aw  at,  Esq. 


[Communicated  June  3899.] 


Preface. 
The  hymns  of  Rig-veda  may   first  be  classed   under  five  heads 
according  to  the  subject-matter—  (1)  historical,  (2)  poetical,  (3)  ritua- 
listic, (4)  philosophical,  (5)  miscellaneous. 

There  is  also  a  second  way  of  dividing  the  Vedic -hymns.  The 
Mimansu  philosophy  or  the  orthodox  school  holds  all  the  three  con- 
stituents, viz.,  Sanlrit/tj  Br&hmam  and  AroTtyolia  to  be  nlilce  without 
any  beginning,  coeval  or  coeternal  with  one  another,  thus  distinguish- 
ing them  from  the  Shrauta-sutras  or  tl«e  Ritual  manuils,  which, 
though  based  on  the  three-fold  Veda  or  Shriti  have  not  the  same 
authority  with  the  Shriti,  and  therefore  go  by  the  name  of  Stnrtii. 

The  modern  Brahmin   going  a  step  further,  or  rather  descending 
a  step  lower,  holds  even  the  Shrauta-siitras  with  the  remaining  five 
Angas  of ' Nirukta  (Etyn  ology),  Chhandas  (Prosody),  Jyotish  (Astro- 
nomy), Shihshd  (Phonetics),  Vyulcarana  (Grammar) and  iht  Nhjliontu 
(Glossary)   to   be    coeternal,  calling  these   the   Ten   Books  (Dasha 
Grauthas),  and  taking  special  care  to  commit  them  to  n  emory  (even 
without  understanding  a  single  syllable)  outstrips  the  most  orthodox 
school,  and  carries  to  excess  the  theory  of  the  co-eternity  of  the 
Vedangas  with  the  Vedas,  which  latter  alone,  were  held  lo  be  without 
beginning    by   the   great  Jaimini   and    his   equally    great   expositor 
Shabarswamin.     But  this  is  a  matter  which  just  now  does  not  concern 
us,  though  the  intellectual  descent  or  deteriorate  n  desenes  to  he 
noted.     Even    the    view   of  the   orthodox    Jaimini   will   be   found 
to  have  been  a  new  departure  of  later  times.     The  older  view  for 
which  the  student  of  Sanskrit  is  indebted  to  the  aphorisms  of  TAnini 
may  be  said  to  be  the  view  of  the  grammarians.     This  view  of  the 
grammarians  materially  differs  from  the  orthodox  view,  inasmuch  as 
it  recognizes  a  part  of  Vedic  literature  to  be  older,  another  part,  to  he 
later,  and  the  remaining  part  to  be  still  later,  on  which  account  it 
may   not    inappropriately    he  called    the   chronological  or  in   other 
words  comparative — historical  view. 

The  basis  of  the  chronological  view  is  firstly  the  aphorism  Purana- 
proTcteshu     (£U1Ml3h!l  WjrTSR^S — **^A°^)   ana<     sec°ndly     tne 
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aphorism  bhaunahadibhyas  (^Prertf$***9F?fsr— V.$A«V)-  Tn*  fast 
aphorism  pjaees  the  Biahmana  on  the  same  level  with  the  Kalpa,  i.e., 
the  Sitruuta-sittria  and  distinguishes  from  the  "old  Brahmanas  and 
the  Kalpas  "  the  new  ones.  Whether  it  be  liked  by  the  Mimansakas  or 
not,  this  levelling  down  of  the  Brahmanas  and  the  Aranyakas  with  the 
Kalpa-sutras  is  a  fact.  1  he  second  aphorism  divides  the  Chhandaa  or 
the  Iliks  into  the  druhta  (seen,  revtaled)  and prohta  (first  spoken,  not 
revealed).  The  word  prulcta,  which  is  applied  to  the  Biahmanas  and 
the  Kalpas,  being  also  applied  to  the  division  of  the  Chlandas  or  Riks 
ascribed  to  Shauimka  and  others,  there  is  evidently  a  levelling  down  of 
that  division.  The  whole  of  Itig-veda  may,  according  to  Ptinini,  be 
thus  divided  into  two  divisions,  viz.,  the  revealed  (drishio)  and  the 
non-revealed  (prolcta),  the  hymns  composed  by  Shauuaka  being  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  latter.  The  age  of  Sbaunaka,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
do*-s  mark  a  new  ira  in  the  history  of  Sanskrit  literature.  The  ori- 
ginally nou-Biahminical  story  of  the  Kauravas  and  the  Pandavas  was 
for  the  first  time  made  known  to  Shaunaka  and  other  Brahmins 
engaged  in  the  celebration  of  the  twelve-y«ars  satra,  though  the  almost 
complete  Brahminisation  and  bnikiness  of  the  story  must  be  ascribed 
rather  to  times  far  removed  from  Shnunaka  at  d  bib  ccmpanioi  s  in  the 
satra.  The  a^e  of  Shaunitka  or  the  ritualistic  Hge  is  thos  deservedly 
held  in  high  esteem,  being  the  connecting  little  between  the  pre- 
Shaunaka  or  pre-ritualistic  and  the  post-Shaunaka,  or  post-ritual" 
istic  ages.  The  Sai-hita  of  Big-veda  will  he  found  to  contain  hymns 
of  all  thei-e  three  ages.  Though  the  majority  of  the  hymns  may  be 
nsignrd  either  to  the  ritualUtic  or  the  post-ritualistic  age,  there 
aTe  a  few  which  may  be  traced  to  the  pre-ritualistic  age.  The 
ritualistic  hymns  must  be  the  product  of  the  Sbaunaka  age,  and  to 
some  extent  of  the  post-Shaunaka  age  also.  The  philosophical  hymns 
one  would  not  be  wrong  in  assigning  to  the  post-Shsunxka  age.  The 
niiscellai.eous  h\mns  cannot  all  be  said  to  belong  to  one  particular 
age,  though  the  historical  and  the  majority  of  the  poetical  must  be 
held  to  be  the  product  of  the  pre-ritualistic  age.  A  Vedic  hymn 
may  thus  bo  a  product  of  the  pre-ritualistic,  the  ritualistic  or  the 
post-ritualistic  a?e. 

This  three-fold  division  of  hymns  corresponds  with  the  order  of 
natural  growth  observable  in  individual  or  collective  man.  Admira- 
tion and  wonder  excited  by  heroes  and  great  man  is  the  first  stage  ; 
parallel  to  these  is  the  admiration  and  wonder  excited  by  natnral 
objects  or  phenomena.     The  second  stage  is  when  attempts  are  made  to 
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make  this  admiration  and  wonder  permanent  by  institutions  and  rites. 
And  when  these  fail  to  give  satisfaction,  there  comes  the  third  or  last 
stage  of  thoughtful  reflection  or  philosophy.  This  three-fold  division 
will  be  best  illustrated  by  a  consideration  of  representative  hymns. 

It  is  proposed  to  deal  this  time  with  three  hymns  only,  viz.,  the 
Vrisha-kapi  hymn  (86th),  the  Snramu  hymn  (108th)  snd  the  Star* 
hymn  (72nd),  all  of  the  10th  Manila.  Of  these  three  selected  hymns 
the  first  two  belong  to  the  historicHl  or  pre-ritnalistic  age.  The  third 
hymn,  though  a  poetical  one,  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  the  pre* 
ritualistic  age  ;  it  will  have  to  be  referred  to  the  ritualistic,  or  even 
to  the  post-ritualistic  age. 

Let  us  now  first  turn  to  the  Vrisha-kapi  hymn. 

1  **  fa  ft  *&nrtaprWt  %**  Hvhw» 

5ft  Hf  *  fa*******  ^fhnftflik;  fr*w". 

**ir  fw#$  «rit  ^stalls;  f*sw". 

5  '4fa*f  *erfa%*f**^ 

fftd  ?tct  trft**,  *r  yt  yy»  gw*?  ft*rew»". 

>  The  *<Tfl*  r»  (1%)  should  be  taken  with  **£**  -*Tf*fiT?T  the  passive 
aorist  (*4f3T  J*  )  of  «?  with  ft.  The  form  tfftfr  seems  to  be  a  Htg^fT. 
though  not  quite  in  accordance  with  the  aphorisms  of  qTffl^.  As  a  tng^^tf 
adverb,  iffi'i  =  tftg*  =  to  bruise,  to  destroy.  *&  :=  lord  or  master. 

•  "  ajf  "  =  3re.  tttT  comes  from?  (3)  to  bruise  or  ferment ;  hence 
originally  $ome  fermented  liquor. 

*  "fC^fir'^T^e^flrCMAdhiva). 

*  "  an»W5  is  the  %^  the  Vedic  potential  of  3T«J,  a  Vedic  root  meaning 
«  to  eaU"  u^Cff3:,,  boar-chasing,  literally  "  longing  for  "  or  "  wishing  to  have  a 
boar    (3TTr»nt  WTrfPl^O"-     The  form  is  Vedic 

•  "  w*"  is  the  part  pass  participle  of  rT^f  to  chip  or  to  pare  from  which 
comes  <r**=carpenter.  *F*r  (  Vedic)  ^WTOTft  (classical)  "*lf***"  the 
Wf  of  5J,  ^  being  substituted  for^;  compire  iPTO  in  the  preceding  Terse, 
"OTpr  =  jn?pr  ;  one  may  derive  it  from  rrn;  with  ff  and  take  it  for  "  access " 
or  "accessible/  "3**"  abo  is  W£,  but  without  faqj  while  both  *r?HS^ 
and  *rf%*«l  arc  with  fl^. 
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10  4itf  fhi  *r  jn ^rffr  swt  *r*  «rofir, 


6  "jT^mr"  is  the  comparative  of  Iprcn^JpTIT,  TO*  being  a  syno- 
nym of  TIT.  "*?Hf  according  to  Madhava  is  either  «  happiness  "  (f*T)  or  "son" 
5*)*  "3**"  Is  again  the  fc^.  "«l*fatf  "  or  "SSpftTOfi"  are  comparativeB  In 
t*TC[  formed  from  TTO1  or  Wll*  respectively,  like  3tft*T^  from  1§T5  or 
*tWN$  from  afo^lf*^  or  afN^. 

T  "*^"  a  vocative  particle.  W  mother  (  exclamatory),  not  literal 
"«F*rfW  either  a  proper  name  or  equal  to  "g^fa"  =  fc  rare  success"  ;  if  a 
proper  name,  *T«T  perhaps  literally ;  if  equal  to  J<$P*,  3T"T  exclamatory. 
"$fa"=,fcfcrf  ^,,  =  ^T:=q^f=bird.  "f^f  is  thiobbing;  the  throbbing 
of  the  several  limbs  being  considered  auspicious  even  in  those  times,  as  in 
classical  times. 

•  "***#"  =  t*nej&;  for  the  substitution  of  ^  for  3,  compare  Ufa**  for 
8rAY3*  "J"  according  to  Madhava,  is  "  hair,  hair-band.,,  '^JT^"  for 
?yr^%.  ut!<M|rH"  is  said  to  be  the  vocative  singular  of  JTC^^t  the  feminine 
form  of  qjqft;  it  should,  therefore,  be  dissolved  as  f*:  <rf?PfcqP  ST-  Virtual- 
ly, it  is  the  same  with  ^**T  q?*.  "3T«Pftft"  =  3tf**3fU?fa. 

•.  *'*rttaM  even  in  classical  Sanskrit  is  ft«fl?T3m  =  without  husband  or 
son ;  originally  the  word  meant  "  without  a  defender,"  the  husband  or,  in  his 
absence,  the  son,  being  considerd  as  the  "  defender  (of  a  woman)."  "  3TCTS  ' 
is  used  also  in  the  classical  language. 

io  "fft"=  a  wooer,  from  «*,  to  call-  "OTf"  a  youth (^PH  T  4faT:— 
*°  ^,  ?°  \^,q^PT\o,in%^ftcTr).  fW  is  an  expletive  4W  =  frOTt 
=maker,  fashioner,  moulder,  "*<T"  from  *E,  to  go;  originally  it]  meant 
••path"  or  "water."  "qft&i"  *=*&&• 

"  ••«ITft5,,=«lrft5-     Mawtff  =  «iyPI3-     "*!*%  =  fafr- 
31 
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<n3i**M  sfo  Prt  ^%5  i*Brf%;  f^1**". 

*miw  p*  *f  5$,  ^ ft  s'fflft ^rwj:;  f^r*"* 

17  ••*  atr  ***  ctaf  PftyftPnj«rit ? 

18  "arofa**  *TO7ft:  TO**fr  ftf  faro 

19  "  wnlfa  fSrerafnr  Rrf^^t  4i*mr4*i» 

fawrfa  <n*'ywtef*t  <ftwir*ii*t ;  Pf**"» 

ia  "^q"  according  to  Madhava=t*t.  "3?^"=  3*^=  watery, 
liquid. 

ia  "«MI*miV'  =  0  wife  of  Vrisba-Kapi ;  seePanlnt  (4-1417).  "S*V,=S 
we  althy;  ^  or^=  wealth.  "3Tf5":=«irc[+^=and  "*(WrC  again  an  example 

i*"<ffr  :"  =  «**:  =  Stout.     «W  =  **. 

it  "*"  =  J*.  "  fis*<j  "  i8  either  the  present  partic.  or^  of  the  frequen- 
tative (mgipn)  of  *,  an  *TOlt  root.  "1WM  might  be  taken  in  the  eenBe  of 
14  detraction,  plot,  conspiracy."    "HRg  "  may  mean  "  trusting"  alro. 

ie  "ffV^fft  +  f^"^"-^.  "TO"  =  ^;  compare  V&** 
and  **?*>.  "fr^3K"  =  IWS?r:=  between  thighs.  "*!Scl"=ftPRr*. 
%^%"  =  HT+T^+f^r;  uf^,,  =  fF.  "  "i^qw  qualifies  3R^T;  which  is 
understood. 

it  "Wr=*r+ffc « «ftr"=f*.  "«**"=*«+**+**;  '•'*¥'=». 

is  "q^^^T^'rrg^^^rzft    stranger   having   (a   hand);   this   adjective 
qualifies    "frHJ*"   a  past  passive  participle  used  as  a  substantive;   *VW 
(thus)= death,  that  is,  atsaisinatipn.  "faS^"  (  ^O =ft**3.   "^**"=  boiled 
rice,  "«TT^"  =  and,  afterwards  j  3flfa?P£"  =  f  uH  of. 

19  "ft^ry^'^tHPT^;  it  is  the  present  participle  of  the  frequentative 
(q?gr*PtT)  of  ^T  a  Vedicroot.  "ffl***^"  =  n?  ?**= separating,  distin- 
guishing. u$nr"  »"<*  "airf"  seem  to  be  used  for  "slave"  and  " master " 
respectively,     "qr*gc*Jf : ' '  —  *T^ff  g'W-  of  the  excellent  brewer. 
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Translation. 

1.  (They,  %.  e„  the  slaves  who)  were  sent  to  destroy  (the  enemy) 
did  not  respect  (the  authority  of)  Indra  the  Deva,  when  Vriahfi-Kapi 
master  of  the  fed  (•'.  e^  slaves),  became  intoxicated  (with  power) ;  my 
friend  Indra  is  superior  to  all. 

2.  O  Indra,  putting  (thyself)  to  great  trouble  for  Vrisha-Kapi, 
(thou)  runneat  and  (thou)  dost  not  get  (time)  to  drink  liquor.  ejse7 
where ;  Indra  is  superior  to  all. 

3.  What  (beneEt)  has  this  dark  animal  done  to  thee  ?  On  whom 
(i.  e„  the  dark  animal)  thou,  his  master,  didst  lavish  so  much  swelling 
wealth  ;  Indra  is,  &c. 

4.  (O)  Indra,  may  the  dog  longing  for  a  boar,  devour  the  two 
ears  of  him,  whom  thy  favourite  thou  guardest ;  Indra  (is),  &c. 

5.  The  monkey  has  publicly  spoilt  dear  (things)  prepared  for 
me ;  may  I  get  his  head  cut  off,  may  I  not  be  (an  object  of)  pleasure 
to  (that)  sinner  ;  Indra  (is),  &c. 

so  "ip*,"  in  the  sense  of  "  desert,"  is  used  in  the  classical  language  also. 
«F*nft"  =  forest  (according  to  Madhava>      "ftf  41^"  =  ^    qfanirft. 

'"  t4gf^fr"=f^?irPr=»  friendly  visits  or  communications  (§+f?!Tfa> 
'WTWT '"  =one  who  has  lost  sleep. 

ss  "93^:"  s  Y^iTCf:  "annpipr"  is  the  plural  form  of  *he  2nd  person* 
of  the  imperfect  (t**)»-  the  root  *T*  having  undergone  reduplication. 
4^p?:"  for  ff:  is  allowed  even  in  the  classical  language.  "JWH'^sfsfcs 
W  +  W,  "J*"  much,  many,  and  "a?*f"  misdeed.  •t8Txn9[,,  =  ^'Tr*[=3T'n^; 
the  1st  person  used  for  the  3rd.  ^q*"  =  separating  ;  hence  «  bribing*'  or 
"  working  treason." 

••  *Wff"  =  $$.    "*{*"  p*rkaj>s  for  HT.    "*?CT{,'=3W  <^F1^^,,^r 
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6.  There  was  not  born  *  woman  hating  more  beautiful  thighs 
than  mine,  more  pleasure-giving,  haying  more  (pleasing)  movement*  " 
(o!  limbs)  and  stronger  legs ;  lndra  (is),  &e. 

7.  By  mother,  my  thigh,  my  leg,  my  head,  are  throbbing  Kko 
a  bird  (in  such  a  manner)  that  (my  desires)  will  be.  by  (my)  mother, 
easily  fulfilled ;  lndra  (is),  &c. 

8.  (0)  beautiful-armed,  beautiful-fingered,  eopions-haired,  broad- 
thighed,  what  (is  the  matter)  I  (O  thou)  with  a  brave — defender,  why 
art  thoo  angry  against  our  Yrieha-Kapi  t  lndra  (is),  fcc. 

9.  This  villain  thinks  mo  (to  be)  without  a  brave  defender,  but  I, 
wife  of  lndra,  have  a  brave  defender  (in)  lndra,  friend  of  the  Maruts, 
(is),  &c. 

10.  Verily,  a  maiden  only  once  unites  with  a  young  man  courting 
(her)  ;  the  wife  of  lndra,  possessed  of  a  brave  defender,  is  made  much 
of  (as)  the  maker  of  the  way  (of  chastity). 

11.  I  have  heard  Indr&ni  (to  be)  fortunate  among  these  women ; 
she,  verily,  has  nothing  else  (except  her  husband) ;  from  old  age 
(her)  husband  dies  ;  lndra  (is),  &c. 

12.  (O)  Indr&ni,  I  find  no  pleasure  except  in  (my)  friend 
YrisM-Kapi,  belonging  to  whom  this  liquid  oblation  passes  among 
the  Doras,  (being)  dear  (to  them) ;  lndra  (is),  &c. 

13.  (O)  worthy  wife  of  Vrisha-Kapi,  (O  thou),  blessed  with  a 
son  and  blessed  with  a  daughter-in-law,  may  lndra  feast  on  thy  oxen ; 
(let)  some  (maid  prepare)  the  dear  (and)  agreeable  oblation  (of 
liquor) ;  lndra  (is),  &c. 

14.  Fifteen  (men)  are  roasting  for  me  twenty  oxen  at  one  and 
the  same  time ;  besides  I  am  stout,  (they)  fill  both  my  sides  (with 
the  liquid  oblation)  ;  lndra  (is),  &c, 

15.  (May  he  drop  down)  groaning  like  a  bull  with  sharp  horns 
in  the  midst  of  a  herd ;  (O)  lndra,  may  the  draught  (of  death)  which 
thy  faithful  (wife)  prepares  bring  happiness  to  thy  heart;  lndra 
(is),  &c. 

16.  Is  not  the  rule  man's  ? 

Is  the  rule  woman's  ?  lndra  (is),  &c. 

17.  Is  not  the  rule  woman's  ? 

Is  the  rule  man's  ?    lndra  (is),  &c. 

18.  (0)  lndra,  may  this  Vrisha-Kapi  obtain  death  at  another's 
hand,  a  dagger,  a  slaughter-house,  new  rice,  and  afterwards  a  cart- 
load of  fuel ;  lndra  (i»),  &c. 

19.  Here  I  come,   inspecting  and  distinguishing  between  the 
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slave  and  the  master ;  (I)  drink  (of  the  liquor)  of  the  excellent 
brewer ;  I  face  the  bold  (Vrisha-Kapi). 

20.  The  desert  and  that  forest,  how  man y  miles  (are)  they  hence  P 
(0)  Vrisba-Kapi,  seek  the  house  of  the  neighbour,  (then  go)  to  (thy) 
honse ;  Indra  (is),  &c. 

21.  (O)  VrishaVKapi,  thon  who  losing  sleep,  goest  by  the  way 
(back)  to  (thy)  honse,  come  again  >  may  we  two  hold  friendly  meet- 
ings again;  Indra  (is),  &c. 

22.  (O)  Vpsha-Kapt,  that  thon  shonldst  bare  escaped !  (O)  Indra 
that  thon  shonldst  bare  come  back  home  1  Where  is  that  beast  of 
many  misdeeds  ?    Where  has  that  traitor  gone  ?    Indra  (is),  &e. 

23.  Parshn  by  name,  verily  a  descendant  of  Mann,  was  delivered 
of  twenty  (children)  in  all ;  say,  she,  whose  womb  conceived  (him), 
received  a  blessing  (when  Vrisha-Kapi  escaped). 

Substance  of  the  hymn. 

Vrisha-Kapi  was  the  son  of  one  Parshn  a  female  of  the  tribe  or 
class  of  Mann.  His  father's  name  is  not  mentioned.  Indra  had  many 
slaves,  and  VrishA-Kapi  seems  to  have  been  in  command  of  them. 
Whether  Vrisha-Kapi  himself  was  originally  a  slave  is  not  quite  clear. 
He  seems  to  have  been  once  sent  to  chastise  some  enemies,  when,  with 
his  following  of  slaves,  he  rebelled  against  the  authority  of  Indra. 
Even  after  this  rebellions  conduct,  Indra  continued  to  be  as  kind  to 
him  as  before.  This  kindness  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  superior 
quality  of  beer  and  beef  supplied  by  Vrisha-Kapi  at  the  table  of 
Indra.  But  Indra's  kindness  seems  to  have  turned  the  head  of 
Vrisha-Kapi,  who  thereupon  commenced  trespassing  on  the  privacy 
of  Indra's  wife.  What  follows  is  graphically  described  in  the  hymn, 
Indra's  wife  complains  to  him  and  demands  that  Vrisha-Kapi  be 
made  over  either  to  the  dogs  or  to  the  executioner.  In  the  first 
seven  verses  Indra's  wife  is  the  speaker.  In  the  eighth  verse  Indra 
gently  inquires  the  cause  of  her  wrath  against  Vrisha-Kapi.  From 
the  three  following  verses  (the  9th,  10th,  and  11th),  it  is  quite  clear 
that  Vrisha-Kapi  paid  attentions  which  Indra's  wife  naturally  re- 
sented and  rejected  with  indignation.  In  the  twelfth  Indra  discloses 
his  partiality  for  the  liquid  drink  brewed  in  the  house  of  Vrisha-Kapi 
and  appreciated  even  by  the  other  Devas.  In  the  13th  the  wile  of 
Indra  calls  upon  the  wife  of  Vrisha-Kapi  to  prepare  a  repast  with 
plenty  of  roast  beef  and  beer  for  Indra,  insinuating  thereby  that  the 
beef  roasted  by  her  was  less  savoury  and  the  beer  served  by  her 
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or  her  maid  less  sparkling  in  his  eyes.  In  the  14th  Indra  repudiate* 
the  insinuation  with  some  warmth.  In  the  15th  the  wife  of  Indra 
seems  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  some  fatal  draught  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  Vrisha-Kapi.  In  the  ICth  Indra  asks  her  '  Whose  is  the 
rule  ? '  In  the  17th  the  wife  of  Indra  puts  the  same  question  to 
Indra.  The  wife  of  Indra,  either  being  born  a  princess  or  being  his 
sister-queen  or  being  his  anointed  queen,  seems  to  demand  a  recogni- 
tion of  her  rule  as  well,  seeing  that  her  proposal  of  poisoning  does  not 
meet  with  approval.  Indra'a  wife  in  the  18th  verse  propose?  that 
Vrisha-Kapi  be  invited  to  a  feast,  stabbed  or  assassinated  and  secretly 
burnt.  In  the  19th  Indra  pretends  to  approve  the  plan,  and  under- 
takes to  mete  out  in  person  the  proposed  punishment  to  the  rebel- 
lious slave,  after  having  indulged  in  a  strong  potation  of  his  favourite 
drink.  In  the  20th  .Vpsha-Kapi  is  offered  the  advice  to  secrete 
himself  for  some  hours  in  a  neighbouring  house  and  then  to  go  home 
direct.  In  the  21st  Vrisha-Kapi  is  asked  to  come  back  not  long 
after  and  to  renew  his  visits.  Being  told  by  Indra  on  his  reftirn 
home  that  Vrish&rKapi  has  escaped,  his  wife  indignantly  asks  him,  in 
the  22nd  verse,  how  and  where  the  villain  could  have  escaped.  In 
the  23rd  Indra  coolly  replies  that  Vrisha-Kapi  has  returned  to  his 
mother. 

Authorship  of  (he  Vri§hd-Kapi  hymn* 

•  The  ritualists  ascribe  the  twenty-three  verses  severally  to  Indra* 
Vrisha-Kapi,  or  the  wife  of  Indra.  But  their  way  of  determining  the 
authorship  of  a  hymn  or  a  verse  is  generally  very  crude.  A  verse  is 
very  often  ascribed  to  one  whose  name  occurs  in  it.  The  verse  "May 
that  lord  Varuna,  whose  name  Shunash-shepa,  bound  (to  the  post), 
invoked  release  us,"  is  put  against  the  name  of  Shunash-Shepa,  be- 
cause Shunash-Shepa  happens  to  be  mentioned  in  the  verse.  The 
ritualists,  following  this  custom,  once  universally  in  vogue  in.  India, 
have  ascribed  the  verses  in  this  hymn  severally  to  Indra,  the  wife  of 
Indra,  or  Vrisha-Kapi.  But  this,. to  say  the  least,  is  not  a  very  satis* 
factory  way  of  determining  the  authorship  of  a  hymn  or  of  any  verse 
in  it.  It  is  not  possible  to  father  this  hymn  or  any  verse  of  it  on  any 
of  the  three  mentioned  therein.  The  author,  whoever  he  was,  was 
certainly  other  than  these  three,  even  if  he  be  held  to  have  been  their 
contemporary.  As  regards  -the  name  or  parentage  of  the  author 
of  this  hymn  or  the  time  of  its  composition,  we  know  absolutely 
nothing. 
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Society  as  painted  in  the  VriehS-Kapi  hymn. 
The  hymn  undoubtedly  belongs  to  a  time  when  beef  was  an  article 
of  daily  consumption,  both  Indra  and  Vrisba-Kapi  being  very  great 
beef-eaters.  The  author  of  the  hymn  also,  even  supposing  for  a 
moment  that  he  was  not  a  beef-eater,  could  certainly  not  be  counted 
among  those  'who  held  beef  unclean.  A  fermented  liquor  of  some 
strength  is  mentioned.  It  was  prepared  either  from  barley  or  from 
rice,  both  of  which  species  of  grain  were  required  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Vedic  beer  iwrd.  The  hymn  was  evidently  written  at  a  time 
when  society,  having  advanced  beyond  the  pastoral  stage,  as  the 
word  '  house '  points  out,  had  recognised  the  two  classes  of  Arya 
and  Ddsa,  t.  e.,  master  and  slave,  or  •  upper'  and  'lower.'  Not  only 
do  we  find  the  institution  of  marriage  established,  but  faithfulness  and 
devotion  to  one  man  are  prized  at  least  by  women  of  the  upper  classes. 
It  was  a  time  when  maidens  were  freely  wooed  and  won.  The  wife 
of  Indra,  no  doubt,  claims  equality  with  her  husband,  but  on  what  this 
claim  of  equality  is  based  is  not  quite  clear.  She  was,  perhaps, 
Indra's  sister,  and,  as  such,  could  not  but  claim  equality  with  Indra 
her  brother.  In  the  advancement  of  some  societies  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  stage  when  the  rdyal  blood,  not  being  allowed  to  be 
contaminated  with  the  plebeian,  it  had  become  customary  among 
royalty  for  the  brother  to  marry  his  sister.  This  custom  must  have 
been  at  the  bottom  of  the  marriage  of  Jupiter  with  Juno.  The 
primitive  Moguls  also  had  this  Custom  among  them.  The  Spaniards 
found  the  same  custom  among  the  Peruvians,  when  they  first  landed 
on  their  shore.  There  is  a  strong  suspicion  that  Tryambaka  and 
Ambika,  who  are  mentioned  in  Yedio  literature  as  brother  and  sister, 
bore  also  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife.  Both  poisoning  and 
stabbing  or  assassination  seem  to  have  been,  when  the  hymn  was 
written,  not  uncommon.  The  slaves  were  doubtless  cremated ; 
but*  whether  their  masters  were  likewise  cremated  or  buried,  and 
tombs  erected  on  them,  is  a  point  not  easy  of  solution.  With  beef 
they  had  no  wheaten  bread  but  rice.  So  they  did  know  rice,  but 
whether  they  cultivated  it  themselves  or  had  to  depend  on  their 
depredations  in  some  rice-producing  districts  near  or  far  for  its  supply 
is  again  a  nut  hard  to  crack.  The  society  of  the  time  had  made  some 
advance  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  as  a  'dagger*  is  mentioned. 

With  so  many  materials  before  him,  would  it  be  presumptuous  on 
the  part  of  one  to  assume  that  'Indra*  is  used  in  the  hymn  for  a 
human  ruler,  prince  or  king,  and  that  the  «  Devas  *  Were  originally  some 
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hummn  subjects  Acknowledging  his  rote  T    The  hymn  may  be  held  to 
belong  to,  or  describe  the  state  of»  a  time  when  the  Devas  were  the  mas- 
ters, and  the  Manns  or  the  M&navas  either  partly  or  entirely  the  slaves. 
We  torn  next  to  the  Sarami  hymn. 
1  "faPlllMl  W*f  >lVIM<[ ?  ft  fWt  *J|fti  mAt; 
<iT6#  ftfa*  f  m  fftn***FWBft$  ?  wt  tow  to:  TOftr"  t 

4  "fit  ft  %?  l^W}  Wl^:»  **%$  Jjffcfrt  TOOTS* 

f  *i  5ff%  *wfr  Titan;  f*ir  i*t*c  ,Wt  *r**%" 

•  "fir  irf :  **&  it  ^^j  <rf*  fWf  wwt  g^t  Tfr^t' ; 

•  "*i$*ot  t%-  *wft  wot^t,  hPwwjw^t:  *r*5  *nfh; 
M^ft  *  ^ntr  •f^u  ,f|n!>  fwPrf  **w  *  jot?." 

1  **  f^a^ft"  =  *lfa***Wf  =  searching.  *+f**+*ir^l— "^JR?" 
•?H?  (Imperfect  Wf  of  anifc  a  Vedic  5>flft  root  meaning «« to  go") = came,  has 
oome.  ***Jjft':"  =  ^h  =  roaring,  high.  "toV*  (Vedic) =<TUf**T*  (classi- 
cal^ going  or  throwing  back  ;  it  is  an  adjective  qualifying  «JJlft»:  by  waves 
understood.  "**&"  (ye&.)=*Wtg.  '1|lfc"=*RS=«IWRI= deposit 
iftWCT  (according  to  TW)»  night  or  voyage.  t*f  coming  from  OT  water)  = 
any  river,  though  in  the  "  Bivero-hymn  M  (6,  76,  10  M,  Rig-veda)  a  particular 
river  is  meant. 

•  "Jjft:"  (Ved.)=$tt  (cl.)  =  spy,  envoy.  Mfl*ir"=^ftnr.  u  »f « 
(Ved.)=Tt*:  (ol.).  <*fotf?[,,=a  godown,  a  factory  (etymologically)— marts, 
markets,     '^ft**^:"  =  great  velocity,  rapidity,  rapid  crossing. 

•  ^^ftaf'  (according  to  1W)=army.    t^ll?  after  f^  understood. 

"M4i*ia"=3rnt.    *»ir*T«5T^"=8TpropT  *r,  "•TPrors"  (the  Vedic 
^:)=3irT%qL  <iwr,#(Vedic)=qwiioro>w.    "arrw^sqfa.  "*rar" 

(Ved.) = 3W  (cl.).     " TOlift"  (Vedic) = H*ft  or  H*?. 

•  "WC = ^«T5,  ft**?*=  easy  to  humble  or  destroy.  "OOp  (Ted.)  = 
•1^5  (cL)=3T^n?5,  *tfNn  =  humbled,  destroyed.  «c«iT:w=WW= 
&Frm  (cL)=»*r:.    44wV  (Ved.)=fa*  (cl.). 

•  qft  to  be  taken  with  ^nPtfr.  '^PW^"  (Ved.)=aiTOiRr  (cL)= 
Would  untie,  set  at  liberty.  '••*gtaJf=5OT|r?ren[=one  who  has  not  fought. 
*?T  =  besides.     "aTFJtfT  ft*H?'  (Ved.)= »H3>frf^  Rr"?rRr. 

•  MaT&^,  =  M3T%i|r,,="non^nny"or  anNm^"  =  "  no  substitutes  for 
army."     'latfH^:''  =  a?fi3$Pq!:;  "fS"  =  arrow,   "*[*"  (Ved.)=qW. 
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7  "*t*  feifr  *rc»  *f*r*t  «flPH*ft  jgft^g*; 
*  "<Tf  *m~j*w  ^WSntr  wjfr^fi'  *<ty«ft  f^^rt-; 


(cl)  =  ^rqpT:  =  sinning,  ''a^:"  =  unchallenged,  unobstructed.  "<T?lV' 
either  a  JJ^T  {infinitive)  Or  f^T  (potential  participle)  from  f  =  31l«rg*t 
or  «1PF<!«T:.  "**&{"  (Ved.)=3H'ft  or  3TT^  (cl.)=both;  any  two,  or  the 
three  (*^fT,  iT^,  qfa*)  mentioned-  *'^o3TH"  ( Vedic)  =  S^P*  (Ved.) =*§"<*= 
fSPitJ5  <*^f"  *  Vedic  root = to  make  happy. 

t  ^1^"  =  bottom,  root,  foot.  "aT^:"  (VedL)=^:  (cl.)  "*£*:"  = 
filled,  *?$■"  (perhaps)  having  plenty  of  (stores  and  soldiers).  "S^*1!. 
(Ved.  s=  3ffffarq[  (cl.)  =  in  vain. 

s  "o^'zratf+ff.  "*I*P^>,,  (Ved.)=9nTint  (cL>  The  class  3TPTT^ 
seems  to  have  had  many  sub-divisions,  of  which  two,  viz.,  Tf?  and  '<^<f 
were  the  most  distinguished  (6  62  H.,  10  M.,  Rigveda  Sanhita).  3^L(Ved.)= 
TOP*  3«Pfc     ftWrf  (Ved.)=*TW?T  (cl.)'     "  *f*t"  (Ved.)  =  3TW^  (oL> 

•  *W'#(Ved.)=:^(clO.  "flT^^",,  by  tyranny.  ?^T  is  either  an  adjec- 
tive meaning  "  of  the  Devas"  or  a  collective  noun  meaning  "  the  Devas  collec- 
tively."    •?H,,  =  «H.   U«WM=  3T^^T=  having  detached. 

10  "3TE^T5,,=ai^IVT^=  covered,  shielded.  "3TO<T  ftT"  =  »nTr«?<fcT 

ii  "f^'rciTE^.  "3^  rrrtT  ^"  =  U*TT?:H^P3."  "PWftt (Ved.)= 
RPT?^  (cl.)=n^*^:  or  3ffT*S*^»  " *^fa"  =  TI^T*  <TOT-  "fa^pfT*" 
(Ved.)  =  PflBT*  (el.) = hidden.  "*HW:"  perhaps  like  «tflFTO:  formed  a 
clan;  or  tfte  solcEe*  are  so  called,  being  (hard  like) «« stones."  fal  seems  origin- 
ally to  have  been  a  wooden  weapon  with  a  steel  point  (  faff  *KlS«fH|»m«fl 
f^"— ▼*  V  $o  <A,  TO*  V)  attached  to  it ;  the  *  being  a  possessive  suffix, 
the  word  fat  denoted  "  one  possessing  the  weapon  fa?;"  hence  "  armed." 
32 
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1.  "  Seeking  what,  has  Sarama  come  to  this  (place)  T  The  -way 
(is)  yerily  long  (and)  roaring  with  (waves)  dashing  backwards.  What 
deposit  (of  hers)  with  ns  ?  How  fared  the  night  ?  How  didst  thou 
cross  the  waters  of  the  river  ?  " 

2.  "  A  spy  of  Indra  in  quest  of  your  large  marts  I  travel ;  that 
rapid  crossing  owing  to  the  fear  (of  being  drowned)  has  preserved  us, 
thus  (I)  crossed  the  waters  of  the  river." 

3.  "  (O)  Saram4  what  is  the  nature  of  Indra  ?  What  the  (strength 
of  his)  army  ?  whose  spy  thou  hast  come  from  a  distance ;  and  if 
he  were  to  come  and  (we)  to  make  him  (our)  friend,  (he)  might 
become  the  possessor  of  our  cattle." 

4.  "  I  do  not  think  him,  whose  spy  I  come  to  this  place  from  a 
distance  (to  be)  easy  to  humble  ;  he  has  humbled  (those  difficult  to 
humble)  ;  deep  rivers  do  not  keep  him  back  ;  killed  by  Indra,  you, 
(0)  Panis,  will  sleep  (the  long  sleep)." 

5.  "  (O)  fair  Sarama,  here  are  the  cows  in  whose  quest  thou  art 
running  down  to  the  ends  of  Div.  Who  of  thine  without  fighting 
will  release  them ;  besides,  our  weapons  are  sharp." 

6.  "  (O)  Panis,  your  words  are  no  army  ;  let  not  your  sinning 
bodies  be  exposed  to  (our)  arrows  ;  let  not  the  road  leading  to  you 
be  stopped  ;  the  commander  of  forces  will  afford  rest  to  neither." 

7.  "(0)  Sarama,  here  is  the  mart  filled  with  cattle,  horses  and 
wealth  at  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  those  Panis  who  are  good  defenders 
are  in  charge  of  it ;  for  nothing  (thou)  hast  come  to  this  well- 
defended  station." 

8.  "  The  soldiers  (made)  cruel  by  liquor,  (the  renowned)  Ayasya 
and  the  Navagvas  of  (the  clan  of)  the  Angiras  have  come  hither ; 
they  have  divided  (among  themselves)  this  wealth  of  cattle."  After- 
wards this  sentence  the  Panis  gave  vent  to. 

9.  '•  (0)  Sarama,  thou  hast  come  groaning  under  the  tyranny  of 
the  Devas.  ( I )  make  thee  (my)  sister,  go  not  again  (back)  ;  (O)  fair 
(one),  having  separated  (from  the  rest)  thy  cattle,  (we)  restore  (them) 
to  thee." 

10.  "  I  know  not  to  be  a  brother  (or)  to  be  a  sister  ;  Indra  and  the 
terrible  Angirasas  know,  (it,  that  is,  what  is  to  be  a  brother  or  a 
sister);  when  (I)  came,  they,  anxious  to  have  the  cattle,  shielded 
me ;  therefore,  (O)  Panis,  remove  (yourselves)  farther  hence." 

11.  "(O)  Panis,  remove  yourselves  farther  ;  let  the  cows,  which 
Soma,  the  commander  of  forces,  and  the  hardy  (and)  armed  soldiers 
discovered  (though)  hidden,  come,  bounding  on  the  way." 
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Substance  of  the  hymn. 

Sarama  was  a  female  spy  of  some  Indra,  ruler  of  Div,  bounded 
by  a  rapid  and  unfordable  river.  Beyond  the  river  lived  the  Panis, 
a  people  or  tribe  not  quite  friendly  to  the  natives  of  Div.  Some 
cattle  of  this  Indra  were  once  stolen  by  the  Panis  and  immediately 
carried  off  beyond  the  river.  This  Indra  sent  a  party  of  soldiers, 
accompanied  by  Ay&sya  and  the  Navagvas  of  the  Angiras  clan  and 
furnished  with  the  necessary  quantity  of  liquor  under  the  command 
of  Soma,  in  search  of  the  missing  cattle,  the  female  spy  Sarama  being 
in  the  advance  guard.  They  all  crossed  the  rapid  stream  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  soldier  and  landed  early  in  the  morning  on  the  opposite 
bank.  The  Panis,  who  were  encamped  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  were  not 
prepared  for  the  arrival  of  a  party  in  search  so  soon,  especially  when 
the  stream  was  well-known  as  unfordable  and  rapid ;  so  they  were  taken 
rather  by  surprise.  The  land  of  the  Panis  does  not  seem  to  have 
fallen  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ruler  of  Div.  The  hymn  con- 
tains a  dialogue  between  Sarama*  and  the  Panis,  after  the  former  with 
a  strong  military  escort  set  her  foot  upon  the  land  of  the  latter. 
The  Panis  begin,  then  Sarama  follows — this  order  is  preserved  up  to 
the  10th  verse,  which  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  Sarama.  The  eleventh 
which  is  the  closing  verse  of  the  hymn,  being  supplementary  to  the 
10th,  is  also  put  into  the  mouth  of  Sarama. 

In  the  first  verse  the  Panis  questioned  Sarama  as  to  the  object  of  her 
visit,  as  to  how  she  could  cross  the  impetuous  stream  at  night,  land 
among  them  early  in  the  morning  and  at  once  advance  to  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  In  the  2nd  verse  Sarama  discloses  to  the  Panis  the  fact  of 
her  having  come  from  her  Indra  on  the  errand  of  searching  their 
marts,  and  also  informs  them  of  the  success  which  she  owed  rather 
to  the  quickness  of  her  movements  in  crossing  the  rapid  stream.  In 
the  3rd,  the  Panis  want  to  know  the  strength  of  that  Indra,  whose 
spy  Sarama  reported  herself  to  be,  and  spoke  as  if  they  were  ready 
to  submit  or  to  concede  the  demands  of  Sarama.  In  the  4th,  Sarama 
taking  the  Panis  to  be  rather  frightened  dwells  on  the  invincibility  of 
her  Indra,  on  the  inability  of  the  waters  to  arrest  the  advance  of  his 
search  party,  and  on  the  certainty  of  annihilation  in  case  of  re- 
sistance to  his  lawful  demands.  In  the  5th,  the  intrepid  Panis,  who 
point  ont  the  cows  for  whom  Sarama  travelled  all  the  way  long 
from  Div  and  refuse  to  surrender  them  peacefully,  show  themselves 
now  in  their  true  colours.  In  the  6th,  Sarama  advises  them  not  to  run 
rashly  to  arms  and  to  expose  their  bodies  to  the  arrows  or  in  any  way 
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to  attempt  to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  search  party,  as  all  Birth 
means  would,  in  he?  opinion,  prove  no  barrier  to  the  irresistible  to- 
ward march  of  its  commander.  In  the  7thT  the  Pans  now  describe 
the  great  wealth  lying  with  them  at  the  foot  of  the  bill  and  point  out 
the  possibility  of  a  very  determined  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
veteran  warriors  who  were  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  precious 
treasures.  In  the  8th,  Sarama,  not  in  the  least  frightened  or  even 
bewildered,  now  gives  out  the  composition  of  the  escort  and  alae* 
points  to  possible  divisions  of  the  spoils,  especially  of  cattle,  which 
those  forming  the  escort  had  expected  or  calculated  to  secure.  In 
the  9th,  the  Panis  appear  rather  embarrassed  and  endeavour  to  bribe 
Sarama  by  acknowledging  her  as  their  sister  and  by  proposing  and 
agreeing  to  the  restoration  in  full  of  the  cattle  which  she  might  have 
lost  or  which  she  might  claim  as  her  own.  In  the  10th,  Sarama 
acknowledges  no  other  brothers  or  sisters  except  her  Indra  and  his 
terrific  Angirasas  who  are  watching  her  movements  and  therefore  in 
right  earnest  counsels  the  Panis  to  retreat  still  further.  In  the  11th, 
there  is  again  the  same  counsel ;  but  before  retreating  they  are  asked 
to  restore  the  stolen  herds  to  their  rightful  owners  and  thus  avert 
their  just  wrath. 

Authorship  of  the  hymn. 

As  regards  the  authorship,  the  ritualists  are  pleased  to  deal  with 
this  Saramft  hymn  precisely  in  the  manner  in  which  they  have  dealt 
with  the  VrtahaVKapi  hymn,  fathering  some  verses  upon  the  Panis  and 
the  remaining  on  SaramA.  Consequently  the  same  canon  of  criticism, 
which  has  been  applied  to  the  preceding  hymn,  may  be  safely  applied 
to  this  hymn  also.  In  the  8th  verse,  the  4th  line  is  evidently  of  the 
author,  whoever  he  was.  Barring  this  one  line  in  the  8th  terse,  in 
no  other  verse  will  the  reader  find  anything  to  break  the  continuity  of 
thought  and  regularity  of  argument  observable  in  this  hymn. 

The  value  of  the  Saramd  hymn. 

This  hymn  is  rather  political  than  social.  The  whole  atmosphere 
of  this  hymn  being  political,  there  is  very  little  in  it  calculated  to 
catch  the  eye  of  a  social  reformer,  nevertheless,  a  woman,  employed 
in  open  diplomacy  as  a  spy  or  rather  as  an  envoy,  is  a  phase  of 
society  for  which  even  the  progressive  Chricte adorn  does  not  as  yet 
seem  prepared. 

There  is  no  Indrani  here,  the  hymn  being  political  But  there 
ought  to  be  no  two  opinions  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
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Indra,  which  will  be  found  used  precisely  in  the  same  sense  in 
.  this  hymn  as  in  the  preceding.  Not  only  is  this  hymn  useful  in 
arriving  at  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  Indra,  but  it  is  equally 
useful  in  getting  an  insight  into  the  original  meanings  of  the  words 
Brihaspati,  Rishi  and  Soma.  The  word  Brihaspati  is  clearly  used 
for  a  "  Commander  "  or  "  General."  The  other  words  being  military, 
the  word  Brihaspati  also  in  this  verse  must  be  held  to  express 
some  military  officer,  and  that  too  the  "  highest."  ffw^  or  ff^ 
must  primarily  have  denoted  an  "army/'  One  might  as  well  take 
a/f^,  to  mean  "  great.1'  The  same  canon  applies  to  the  word  Bishi 
in  the  8th  verse.  The  Rishis  who  were  under  the  Brihaspati  must 
have  been  "  soldiers "  or  "  warriors,"  not  *  priests."  The  word 
'Soma'  in  the  8th  verse  may  be  taken  to  mean  "liquor;"  but  in 
the  last  verse  to  take  it  as  a  proper  name,  and  that  too  of  the 
Brihaspati,  is  the  only  course,  no  other  course  being  found  tenable. 
The  word  Indra  thus  seems  to  have  originally  denoted  a  '  ruler '  or 
'  king/  Brihaspati  '  a  general '  or  *  commander,'  and  Rishi  a  '  soldier' 
or  (  warrior.'  If  for  nothing  else,  at  least  as  a  means  to  determine  the 
primitive  meanings  of  the  oldest  Vedio  words  such  as  Indra,  Brihas- 
pati, Rishi  and  Soma,  this  Sarama  hymn  is  simply  invaluable.  The 
hymn  also  throws  an  equally  bright  light  on  some  other  points,  whose 
knot  tineas  or  obscurity  can  in  no  way  diminish  their  importance.  The 
name  of  the  province  or  region  ruled  over  by  the  Indra  is  mentioned  as 
Div.  May  it  not  be  that  this  name  of  a  province  or  region  ruled  over  by 
the  Indra  had  something  to  do  with  the  word  Deva  ?  Deva  was  thus  the 
name  of  a  tribe  er  division  of  mankind  and  Div  that  of  the  land  occupied 
by  that  division.  Indra  was  the  title  of  the  ruler  of  the  division  of  the 
De  vas  and  of  the  land  of  Div.  The  word  Deva,  or  rather  Daivya,  occurs 
in  the  9th  verse,  where  the  natives  of  Div  are  clearly  indicated.  The 
word  Deva  must  thus  have  denoted  all  sections  like  the  Angiras  with 
their  sub-sections  like  the  Navagvas,  while  the  word  Rishi  denoted  a 
member  of  the  military  profession.  It  might  be  that  the  Riehis  formed 
a  sub-section  like  the  Navagvas  or  a  section  like  the  Angiras  of  the 
natives  of  Div. 

The  Panis  appear  to  have  been  a  section  of  some  division,  which 
if  it  did  not  rise  above,  at  least  equalled,  the  Devas  in  civilization. 
One  cannot  gather  from  the  hymn  whether  the  Devas  had  marts,  but 
the  Panis  at  least  had  them,  and  they  were  filled  with  wealth  and 
horses  and  cows  or  oxen.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  Panis 
being  traders.    The  natives  of  Div  must  have  made  depredations  into 
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the  land  of  the  Panis,  as  the  Panis  made  into  theirs.  The  cows  or 
oxen  and  horses  also  formed  the  principal  object  of  plunder.  If  the 
Panis  spoke  the  same  language,  they  must  have  belonged  to  the  same 
human  family  with  the  Devas ;  if  it  be  held  that  the  language  ascribed 
to  them  in  the  hymn  has  been  fathered  on  them,  the  hymn  being 
written  in  the  Sanskrit  language,  they  must  have  belonged  to  a 
different  human  family.  Tbe  word  Daivya  applied  by  the  Panis  to 
their  enemies  in  the  8th  verse  tends  to  establish  that  the  Panis  at 
least  thought  themselves  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  Devas.  Be 
that  as  it  may.  In  one  of  the  plundering  expeditions  the  Panis  were, 
according  to  our  author,  the  aggressors,  and  Sarama,  sent  with  a 
large  military  escort  by  the  then  Indra,  proposed  that  they  should 
restore  the  stolen  cows  and  recede  far  inland.  The  hymn  is  silent  as 
to  whether  the  Panis  accepted  the  proposal  and  accordingly  receded, 
or  whether  they  had  to  be  forcibly  disgorged  of  their  unlawful 
plunder  and  also  dispossessed  of  a  part  of  their  land.  It  is  the  close 
pursuit  of,  and  dictation  of  terms  to,  the  Panis  by  Sarama,  backed  by 
a  strong  military  escort  which  our  bard  has  seen  fit  to  immortalise. 
More  about  the  Devas  and  Div* 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was  usual  to  divide  the  then  known 
mankind  into  two  principal  divisions,  viz.,  the  Devas  and  the  non- 
Devas.  In  the  very  first  hymn  of  the  third  Mandala,  the  author 
hopes  (arf^rnr  *MHl4  ST$TR  and  art  \iMHW  %JJ*«&— Mg^Rt, 
*firtl"  ^nftr^PFfc— 1*>  and  17  verses)  to  humble  the  warlike  non-Devas 
by  the  aid  of  the  sacred  fire,  which  the  Devas  seem  to  have  carried  in 
a  chariot  in  the  van  and  also  in  the  rear  of  their  armies,  while  march- 
ing or  fighting.  In  the  10th  Mandala  in  the  87th  hymn  in  the  14th 
verse,  the  sacred  fire  is  asked  to  consume  by  its  flame  the  MUrar 
Devas,  while  in  the  99th  hymn  in  the  third  verse,  Indra  is  described 
as  "humbling,  by  his  power,  the  Shishna-Devas."  The  Shishna- 
Devas  and  the  M&ra-Devas%  though  originally  they  must  have  been 
offshoots  of  the  Devas,  as  the  addition  of  the  word  Dew  to  their 
names  incontestably  proves,  seem  to  have  been  rather  ill-disposed 
towards,  and  therefore  at  war  with,  the  main  stem  at  the  time 
when  the  hymns  in  which  their  names  occur  were  written.  May  it 
not  be  that  the  Panis  being  either  of  the  Shishna-Deva  or  the  Mura- 
Deva  branch  carried  on  a  constant  warfare  with,  and  gave  no  small 
trouble  to,  the  Devas  with  their  Brihaspatis  and  Indras. 

From  the  10th  hymn  (verse  4),  of  the  7th  Mandala,  Div  seems  U 
have  been  divided  into  three  divisions,  had  three  rivers,  three  lakes 
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and  many  streams  descending  down  the  chain  of  mountains  called 
Virapshi.  The  names  of  the  three  divisions  as  given  in  the  65th 
hymn  (verse  2)  of  the  8th  Mandala  are  Prasravana,  Svarnara  and 
Samudra,  while  in  the  10th  hymn  (verse  1)  of  the  same  Mandala, 
the  names  of  Dlrgha-prasadman  and  Rochana  are  snhstituted  for  the 
first  two,  though  the  third  Samudra  is  the  same  as  that  found  in 
the  other  hymn. 

The  word  Deva  will  thus  he  seen  to  have  originally  denoted  a 
people  or  division  of  mankind.  The  whole  mankind  then  known  was 
divided  into  « five  divisions'  or  'five  peoples'  and  the  word  panch- 
jana  was  most  appropriately  used  when  all  the  known  divisions  of 
men  were  intended  to  be  expressed.  The  word  panch-jana  is  found 
also  in  classical  Sanskrit.  The  value  of  some  of  the  historical  Vedic 
hymns  as  unfolding  the  earliest  history  of  one  of  the  fae  divisions  of 
mankind,  is  simply  incalculable. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  "  8tars'  hymn." 

wnETftftwr  ^^%nr^W[; 
^RT^5^w=nr:  snrsTRrcr.  ^ 

1  ,€  *PTT  "  (Ved.)=  "  3fRrft  "  (Ved.)  =^rs^r^  (classic.)  "  *i1W{  " 
(Ved.)=^rriNnr  (classic.) =(we)  have  described,  we  describe,  "ftq5^" 
is  very  loosely  used  for"  wisdom  "  and  fatf***  for  "  wise."  *T.  apparently  for 
^f^fa.     u*m<l!'  is  the  so-called  ^f . 

1  Ujm"  (Ved.)=^f?TR:  (classic.)  =  (^TR )  ?<TT*.  The  prefix  *P£  should 
be  taken  with  «WR[ ;  S*J*Rtr=  successfully  blew.  *T*fa  is  evidently  an 
abbreviation  of  «h4*lT,  which  would  literally  mean  any  worker,  though  here 
the  worker  in  glass  only  seems  to  be  understood.  V°%  for  <J?§<ir  the  older, 
the  more  ancient. 

*  WW  is  strictly  speaking  ^^^t  the  superlative  of  *T  meaning  **  old."    The 

antecedent  of  <Tr£  seems  to  be  STff^j  *'cR[  ^  arawr"  =  followed  that  (a*aV) 

in  birth  =that;  a»at  begot.     "«4tJHM<:"  is  evidently  in  the  plural,     "?|i£  qft 

(*f*l*T)"  =  i!H  a?3   •niri^fTT:    (aVTOT:)    **$   «T*ri<r= those  directions 
produced. 

*  "«MMm:"  is  the  ablative  singular-  "qftrV  =  *  a?ftftr:;  the  particle 
^  is  often  interrogative,  it  sometimes  expresses  doubt  alto,     qf?  should  be 
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*tftftii«fts  fir  «rr  |foiF  w, 

1.  Let  us  describe,  while  the  Ukthas  are  being  recited,  the  births 
of  the  Devas  in  polished  language ;  any  one  will  see  (them,  that  is  the 
Devas)  at  a  time  subsequent  (to  the  recitations  of  the  Uktbas). 

2.  Brahmsnas-pati — like  a  glass-blower  (karmAra)  —  blew  them 
(of  the  previous  night);  in  the  more  ancient  creation  of  the  Devas, 
the  existent  had  sprung  from  the  non-existent. 

3.  In  the  very  first  creation  of  the  Devas,  from  the  non-existent 
sprung  the  existent;  that  (non-existent)  produced  the  (celestial) 
directions,  those  (directions)  produced  the  (firmaments)  extending 
high  up. 

4.  From  (the  firmament)  extending  high  up  sprung  the  earth  ; 
from  the  earth  the  (terrestrial)  directions ;  did  Daksha  spring  from 
Aditi  ?  or  was  Aditi  produced  from  Daksha  ? 

5.  (O)  Daksha,  that  Aditi,  thy  daughter,  who  was  born  (of  thee), 
produced  the  blessed  Devas,  friendly  to  the  not — dead. 

taken  with  the  imperfect  0*^)  of  3FT;  the  <4i|4Hi  in  the  Vedio  language,  some- 
times precedes  and  sometimes  follows  the  verb,  one  or  even  more  words  often 
intervening  between  them. 

•  "ZR  MJ  WRfr"  =  she  begot  or  produced.  •  "«TWf"  »  a|W. 

»  "^*^''Cv"ed.)  =  »7[tqTi|^(clas8ic.>  "*&*!'  (Ved.)=JJ?S(elaasic.> 
<4tT3PT#r''(yed.)=ar3|t^(Ved.)  =  «rrrjT  (classic);  one  iff  to  be  takes 
with  this  verb. 

8  "3fRT:"  (VedO^cjwp  (classic).  Pfft  should  be  connected  with  *nfT*. 
"***:"  (Ved.)=trar:  (clastic).  ^  (Ved.)=^^ (classic.);  *$ff  **"  = 
S*FTT.  "qrj'r  =  ^qfr,  qWR[=  afterwards,  "wto**"  =  ***¥*;  "dead" 
seems  to  be  used  for  *•  after  death.11 

•  In  the  2nd  line  *  should  be  taken  as  understood  after  f?*ft. "  **H  " 
(Ved.)  =  tra^|  (classic);  "**"  in  the  Vedic  language  being  equal  to  W  in  she 
classical.     "afWH"  =  conceived  (if  from  ?),  brought  forth  (if  from  C). 
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6.  (O)  Devas,  when  you  stood  greatly  agitated  in  yonder  water  (of 
firmament),  sharp  dust  of  yon  as  if  dancing  flew  down  hither. 

7.  (O)  Devas,  because  yon,  like  the  Saints  (Yatis)  fed  (with  light) 
the  worlds,  you  did  lift  up  in  this  (world)  the  sun  hidden  in  the  sea. 

6.  Aditi  had  eight  sons,  who  were  produced  from  her  body  ;  she 
with  the  seven  (sons)  joined  the  (first  creation  of  the)  Devas  ;  after- 
wards she  threw  out  the  posthumous  egg. 

9.  With  the  seven  sons,  Aditi  joined  the  (very)  first  creation  (of 
the  Devas) ;  but  she  brought  forth  the  posthumous  egg  for  the  pro- 
pagation (and)  death  (of  mankind). 

Remarks  and  Observations  on  the  Hymn. 

First  as  regards  the  time  of  its  composition. 

The  four  words,  viz.,  Uktha,  Brahmanas-pati,  Karmira  and  YaH 
deserve  special  notice. 

The  words  Uktha  and  the  passive  present  participle  Shasyama- 
neshu  have-  a  technical  meaning  in  the  Soma  sacrifice.  The  term 
Uktha  was  once  applied  to  the  recitations  of  the  Hotri  priest,  that  is, 
the  priest  of  Rig-veda.  But  subsequently  the  word  Shastra  came  to 
be  substituted  for  it,  the  word  Uktha  being  reserved  for  those  even- 
ing recitations  only,  which  were  recited  in  a  special  form  of  the  Soma 
sacrifice,  which  on  that  account  has  received  the  designation  of 
Ukthya  (possessed  of  the  Ukthas).  The  Ukthya  form  of  the  Soma 
sacrifice  gets  the  second  rank  among  the  four,  the  first  being  reserved 
for  the  Agni-stoma.  In  the  ritual  aphorisms,  whenever  the  recita- 
tions of  the  priest  of  Rig-veda  are  intended,  the  word  invariably  used 
for  them  is  '  shastra,'  derived  from  shans  which  in  the  ritualistic 
language  means  to  "  recite." 

If  the  word  Uktha  be  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood 
by  later  ritualists,  it  will  be  necessary  to  assume  that  the  hymn 
was  composed,  while  the  Ukthya  form  of  the  Soma  sacrifice  was 
being  celebrated  by  some  munificent  sacrificer.  But  the  elaborate 
and  tedious  recitations  (with  permutations  and  combinations,  often 
meaningless  to  a  layman's  ear)  of  the  priests  of  later  times,  were 
ill-adapted  to  times  rather  simple,  when,  there  being  no  established 
priesthood  and  therefore!  no  organised  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
priests  to  bring  about  an  abnormal  development,  the  ritual  also  was 
likely  to  be  simple.  The  hymn  seems  to  have  been  the  production 
of  a  time,  when  the  word  shastra  had  not  yet  seen  the  light. 

The  word  Brahmanas-pati  means  "  Lord  of  the  Ritual."    The  hymn 
roust  thus  have  been  written  at  a  time  when  there  was  the  custom 
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of  reciting  some  evening  prayers  in  houour  of  the  Lord  of  the  Vedic 
ritun].  There  certainly  was  some  advance  in  the  ritual,  as  the  words 
Ukthas  and  Brahmanas-pati  prove  ;  hut  the  abnormally  developed 
ritual  of  the  later  Soma  sacrifice  seems  a  long  way  off. 

The  word  "glass-blower"  proves  that  the  society  of  the  time  when 
the  hymn  was  written  bad  made  some  advance  in  the  art  of  glasa- 
blowing.  The  author  himself  had  perhaps  the  honour  to  belong  to 
that  trade.  The  word  yati  etymologically  means  a  *  self-restrained ' 
person.  Whether  these  yatis  had  taken  the  vow  of  perpetual  celi- 
bacy or  only  of  one  marriage  is  not  quite  dear,  though  they  were 
evidently  itinerant  preachers,  belonging  to  some  religious  order. 
The  great  mission  of  these  saints  was  to  banish  the  gloom  prevailing 
in  the  heart  of  the  hearers  by  awakening  the  dormant  spiritual  or 
moral  faculty  appropriately  Kkened,  in  the  7th  verse  of  the  hymn, 
to  the  Sun*  The  saints,  from  the  language  at  least  of  the  seventh 
verse,  must  be  taken  as  theistic,  the  word  "sun"  being  suggestive 
rather  of  the  Supreme  Spirit.  The  society  of  the  time  of  the  hymn 
will  thus  be  seen  to  have  made  considerable  advance  in  spiritual  atd 
moral  culture. 

Now,  as  regards  the  authorship  of  the  hymn. 

The  ritualists  hold  one  Brihaspati,  the  son  either  of  Loka  or  of 
Angiras,  to  be  the  author.  Whoever  the  author  was,  be  was  a  poet  of 
no  mean  order  ;  he  was  possibly  a  distinguished  preacher  of  some 
religious  order  and  by  profession  a  glass-blower.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  theist  holding  matter  to  haye  sprung  from  nothing.  Whether 
the  Supreme  Spirit  was  or  was  not  according  to  the  author  also  a 
creator,  is  not  quite  clear.  In  the  eye  of  the  writer  of  the  hymn  the 
Supreme  Spirit  was  possibly  only  an  all-merciful  and  good  Being, 
having  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  creation  of  matter,  though  the 
blowing  of  the  stars  by  Brahmanas-pati  seems  to  be  suggestive  of  the 
act  of  creation  or  rather  of  the  creation  of  cosmos  out  of  chaos. 

The  order  of  creation  as  unfolded  in  this  hymn  is  somewhat 
obscure.  The  three  words  Utt&na-pad,  DakBha  and  Aditi  are,  when 
speaking  of  creation,  most  interesting.  The  word  Uttana-pad  is 
not  a  proper  name,  etymologically  the  word  means  something 
"  extending  high  up  "  and  in  this  place  it  is  evidently  applied  to  the 
1  firmament'  or  '  firmaments.'  "  The  ends  (Ashas)  of  the  firmament 
first  sprung  from  nothing  ;  and  extending  high  up,  they  formed  the 
firmament,  the  terrestrial  globe  came  out  of  the  celestial,  which  it 
met  at  the  ends."     Such  is  the  genesis,  as  described  in  this  hymn, 
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of  the  two  globes.  The  Author,  though  at  6rst  sorely  puzzled  not 
knowing  whether  to  put  the  genesis  of  day  first  or  to  make  its  genesis 
follow  that  of  night,  as  if  by  a  vision,  perhaps  prophetic,  suddenly 
sees  the  relation  between  the  first  day  and  the  first  night  to  be  that 
fcif  father  and  daughter.  Datoha  is  evidently  "day,"  derived  perhaps 
from  *dahy  to  bum;  Aditi  (non-diti)  is  evidently  "night,"  dtii* 
derived  from  dt'v  to  shine,  being  "day."  The  word  Deva  in  this 
hymn  means  nothing  more  than  a  "  star,"  and  as  such,  it  is  not 
less  interesting  than  the  preceding  three  words. 

Aditi  gives  birth  to  the  Devas,  that  is,  to  *'6tars"  of  which  only 
seven  are  taken  into  account,  the  eighth  the  Sun  being  the  "  post- 
Bumoms  egg."  The  seven  stars  perhaps  are  Mitra  (  fair  ),  Aryaman 
(ifiRF),  Bhaga  (**),  TuvijAte  (jft^rm), Varuna(**or ),  Daksha 
(  fsj  )  and  Ansha  (  affj  )  found  in  the  2nd  Mandala  (verse  1,  hymn 
27)  of  IJig- veda.  The  Taittirtya  Aranyaka  has  substituted,  according 
to  Madhav,  Dhfitfi  (fmr)  and  Indra  for  Tuvijata  and  Daksha* 
while  it  reads  Anshu  for  Ansha.  The  order  of  the  Taittirtya  Aranyaka 
also  slightly  differs.  The  author  ought  to  rank  pretty  high  among  the 
Sanskrit  poets  of  the  Vedic  times.  What  a  revolution  in  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word  Deva  ! !  i 

May  it  not  be  that  there  were  two  words  originally  distinct ;  the 
one  was  an  independent  word  connected  with  Dt'v,  the  cradle  of  one 
of  the  five  divisions  of  mankind,  while  the  other,  derived  from 
div,  to  shine  was  a  cognate  of  divd,  dyu,  dina  and  divasa,  all  the  four 
words  meaning  "  day "  in  the  Sanskrit  language.  A  distinction  was 
possibly  made  even  in  their  pronunciation  during  the  pre-ritualistie 
times,  when  the  language  was  living.  But  how  could  the  distinc- 
tions in  pronunciation  be  preserved  after  the  language  had  become 
dead.  The  consonant  a*  (A)  will  quite  vividly  illustrate  the  point.  It 
is  not  known  whence  Panini  received  the  first  14  alphabet — aphorisms. 
That  he  was  net  their  author  is  admitted  by  all.  The  alphabet 
— aphorisms  perhaps  belong  to  the  pre-ritualistic  age,  when  the  lac- 
gmage  was  living ;  they  are,  perhaps,  the  product  of  the  ritualistic 
or  even  of  the  post-ritualistic  age,  when,  the  language  not  being 
living  and  therefore  many  of  the  original  simple  words  and  expres- 
sions that  had  become  obsolete  being  somehow  misunderstood,  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  later  sacrificial  ritual  was  laid  and  its  formid- 
able fabric  was  either  in  course  of  being  reared  or  had  already 
been  reared.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  are  two  kinds  of  »:  (h)  men- 
tioned in  the  alphabet — aphorisms,  one  being  (e^**?)  a  semi-vowel* 
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while  the  other  is($«3)  a  decided  aspirate.  Both  kinds  of  ^  (ft) 
in  these  days  are  pronounced  alike,  no  distinction  being  ever  made 
between  them.  Panini  in  one  of  his  aphorisms  (*3ft&£Sre*TO?: 
^rf^J2T^TCT— ^,W)  Daa  two  kincU  of  %  (v)  and  ^  (y)  ;  one  being 
lighter,  the  other  must  be  heavier.  But  there  is  no  room  for  lighter 
%  (v)  and  ^  (y)  in  the  alphabet — aphorisms,  nor  is  any  distinction  in 
the  pronunciation  ever  made  in  these  days.  When  such  has  been  the 
case  with  the  distinctions  in  pronunciation  even  of  some  sounds  that 
were  known  in  the  ritualistic  and  the  post-rituali&tie  ages,  when  the 
language  was  dead,  should  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  no  clue  is 
found  to  distinctions  in  the  pronunciation,  as  they  were  observed  in. 
the  pre-ritualistic  age,  when  the  language  was  living  P  Suppose  the 
Maratht  language  were  to  become  dead  ;  how  could  the  distinctions 
in  the  pronunciations  of  <fi£T  (fissure)  and  <fi?  (the  sound  j)hat)$  fff 
(swan)  and  f^r  (smile-imperative  singular),  ^HC  (four)  and  ^TT  (green 
grass  or  graze-imperative  singular)  be  preserved  ?  Some  such  dis- 
tinction was,  per  hap?,  made  in  the  pronunciation  of  either  one  of  the 
vowels  or  consonants  of  deva,  denoting  a  division  of  mankind,  and 
deva  denoting  a  star,  when  the  language  was  living ;  but  all  such 
distinctions  are  now  lost  beyond  recovery.  This  of  course,  it  is  sub- 
mitted, is  only  a  conjecture.  But  still  the  fact  remains,  and  there  ought 
to  be  no  two  opinions  with  regard  to  that  fact,  that  the  word  deva  in  the 
Vedic  hymns  denotes  a  "  division  of  mankind"  and  also  a  *  frstar."  Either 
the  two  words  were  originally  distinct,  or  the  original  meaning  being 
lost,  the  word  somehow  came  to  be  applied  to  a  "star."  These  seem 
to  be  the  only  two  solutions  and,  how-so-ever  crude  they  may  be* 
they  are  most  respectfully  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  those 
who,  having  made  the  Vedas  their  life-long  study,  are  better  qualified 
to  judge  and  pronounce  an  opinion  or  judgment. 

The  words  Uttana-pad,  Daksha  and  Aditi  are  understood  as  proper 
names  by  the  authors  of  the  Puranas,  and  are  thus  made  the  ground- 
work of  many  a  curious  story.  On  a  closer  examination  many  of  the 
stories  in  the  Puranas,  not  excluding  the  great  epic  of  theMahabharata, 
will  be  found  to  have  for  their  basis  a  misunderstanding  of  some  of 
the  Vedic  hymns,  which,  though  generally  very  simple,  are  some- 
times not  quite  intelligible,  being  filled  with  obsolete  words  and 
expressions,  while  at  other  times  they  are  even  obscure,  being  highly 
poetical. 
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Note  on  the  Boyal  Society's  International  Catalogue  of  Scientific 

Literature.  . 

Thb  following  account  of  the  Royal  Society's  scheme  for  an  Inter- 
national Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature,  published  in  the  August 
proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  has  been  received  from 
the  Honorary  Secretary,  Committee  of  Control  of  the  Regional  Bureau 
for  India  and  Ceylon,  and  as  suggested  by  him  it  is  republished  for 
the  information  of  the  members  of  the  B.  B.  R.  A.  Society  : — 

I.    Origin  and  Outline  of  thb  Scheme. 

At  an  International  Conference  organized  by  the  Royal  Society 
and  held  in  London  during  July  1896,  it  was  considered  "desirable 
to  compile  and  publish,  by  means  of  some  international  organisa- 
tion, a  complete  catalogue  of  scientific  literature,  arranged  according 
both  to  subject  matter  and  to  author's  names,"  in  order  that  scientific 
investigators,  by  means  of  the  catalogue,  may  be  able  readily  to  find 
out  what  has  been  published  concerning  any  particular  subject  of 
enquiry. 

In  the  following  November  a  Committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  to  study  all  the  questions  involved,  and  to 
frame  a  scheme  for  the  work.  The  report  of  this  Committee  was 
issued  on  the  30th  March,  1898,  and  during  the  following  October  a 
second  International  Conference  was  held  in  London  to  discuss  the 
proposals  of  the  Committee.  This  Conference,  which  included  dele- 
gates from  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Germany  Hungary,  Japan, 
Mexico,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  Cape  Colony,  India,  Natal,  New  Zealand  and  Queens- 
land, confirmed  the  general  principle  of  the  previous  Committee,  that 
a  catalogue  be  published  in  the  form  of  separate  cards  for  each  paper 
as  well  as  periodically  classified  in  book  form.  It  was  decided  to 
provide  schedules  for  the  internal  classification  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing seventeen  sciences: — 

Mathematics. 

Astronomy. 

Meteorology. 

Physics. 

Crystallography. 

Chemistry. 
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Mineralogy. 

Geology  (including  Petrology). 

Geography — Mathematical  and  Physical. 

Palaeontology. 

Anatomy. 

Zoology. 

Botauy. 

Physiology  (including  Pharmacology  and  Experimental 
Pathology.) 

Bacteriology. 

Psychology. 

Anthropology. 
Eich  of  these  subjects  will  be  distinguished  by  a  separate  registra- 
tion letter  and  the  subdivisions  indicated  in  the  schedules  by  registra- 
tion numbers  designed  purely  for  the  guidance  of  the  Central  Bureau 
in  arranging  the  cards  in  order  for  the  compilation  of  a  book-subject- 
catalogue. 

Card  Catalogue. — The  basis  of  the  catalogue  is  the  card  or  slip. 
For  every  communication  containing  scientific  statement  worthy  of 
being  indexed,  whether  appearing  in  a  periodical  or  any  other  form  of 
independent  publication,  at  least  one  separate  slip  is  to  be  prepared. 
These  will  be  issued  regularly  to  subscribers  and  will  enable  them  not 
only  to  keep  themselves  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  a  science,  but 
also  easily  to  keep  an  "account  current"  of  such  progress. 

Book  Catalogue. — At  determined  regular  intervals,  not  necessarily 
the  same  for  all  sciences,  the  Central  Bureau  in  London  will  compile 
from  the  slips  and  issue  in  a  book  form  an  index  to  authors  as  well 
as  an  index  to  the  subjects  treated  in  the  literature  published  within 
the  determined  period.  The  book-catalogue  will  be  obtainable  in 
parts  corresponding  to  the  several  sciences  for  which  slips  are  pro- 
vided, and  in  some  cases,  in  Zoology  for  example,  it  may  be  found 
desirable  to  issue  separate  volumes  for  special  sections  of  the  subject. 
It  is  proposed  also  to  supplement  this  frequent  periodical  publication 
of  book-catalogues  by  issuing  collective  indices  covering  periods  of 
at  least  five  or  ten  years.  The  titles  of  the  publications  and  the 
subject  entries  will  appear  either  in  English,  French,  German,  Italian 
or  Latin,  and  the  titles  of  publications  appearing  in  other  languages 
will  be  translated  into  one  of  these  five  for  the  purpose  of  indexing, 
but  the  original  title  will  be  preserved  and  issued  with  the  translation. 
The  final  schedule  of  classification  for  each  subject  is  now  being 
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worked  out  by  an  International  Committee,  which  was  appointed  by  the 
1898  Conference  for  the  pnrpose,  but  the  schedules  proposed  by  the 
Royal  Society's  Committee,  whose  work  closed  on  March  30th  of  last 
year,  may  be  taken  as  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  subjects  will 
be  sub-divided  and  catalogued. 

As  an  example,  the  schedule  proposed  for  subject  F,  Chemistry, 
is  given  at  the  end  of  this  note  and  shows  the  elaborate  system  of 
classification  which  will  enable  the  worker  in  any  special  branch  to 
readily  obtain  the  current  literature  bearing  on  his  researches. 

Where  the  different  sobjects  overlap  one  another  arrangements 
will  be  made  as  much  as  possible  for  similarity  of  numbering.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  Palaeontology  a  publication  will  be  numbered  according 
to  the  system  used  in  Geology  for  the  stratigraphical  horizon  of  the 
fossils  referred  to,  according  to  the  Zoological  and  Botanical  systems 
to  indicate  their  position  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
accoriing  to  the  scheme  for  Geography  to  show  the  country  in  which 
the  specimens  were  found.  A.  paper,  for  instance,  on  Cretaceous 
Fishes  from  Asiatic  Turkey  would  bear  the  symbol,  K  75,  I4ei ;  K 
standing  for  Palaeontology  ;  75,  the  number  for  Cretaceous  in  the 
Geological  schedule  ;  14  that  for  fishes  in  the  Zoological ;  e  for  Asia 
and  ei  for  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Arabia. 

The  systems  of  classification  indicated  above  for  Chemistry  and  for 
Palaeontology  are  sufficient  to  show  the  immense  value  the  catalogues 
will  be  to  special  workers,  who,  under  present  circumstances,  have  no 
certain  means  of  readily  discovering  the  whole  of  the  current  litera- 
ture bearing  on  their  particular  lines  of  research. 

II.    The  Formation  op  Regional  Bureaux. 

The  Royal  Society's  Committee,  by  enquiry  of  experts  in  the 
various  subjects,  estimated  that  the  number  of  communications  to  be 
analysed  and  indexed  would  not  fall  far  short  of  40,000  in  each  year. 
To  deal  with  such  a  body  of  literature,  according  to  the  detailed 
•cheme  indicated  above,  would,  naturally,  be  beyond  the  powers  of 
any  one  unaided  Society,  and  the  formation  of  Regional  Bureaux  was 
consequently  undertaken. 

The  term  Regional  Bureau  is  introduced  to  indicate  an  organisa- 
tion, wherever  established,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  indexing 
the  scientific  literature  of  a  particular  region.  The  region  may  be 
either  a  country  or  part  of  a  country,  or  several  countries  or  parts  of 
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countries  which  can  for  this  particular   purpose  be  conveniently 
grouped  together. 

It  is  proposed  that  such  Regional  Bureaux  shall  be  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  preparing  the  slips  required  to  completely  index  the 
scientific  literature  of  the  regions  committed  to  their  charge.  The 
slips  so  prepared  in  the  different  regions  will  be  regularly  forwarded 
to  the  Central  Bureau  in  London,  to  be  checked  according  to  the 
sanctioned  schedules,  and  then  printed,  first  in  slip  form  and  finally 
in  book  form  for  issue  to  the  subscribers. 

Primary  slips. — The  slips  forwarded  to  the  Central  Bureau  from 
each  region  will  be  known  as  primary  slips,  and  when  these  bear 
more  than  one  registration  letter,  or  more  than  one  subject-entry 
(indicating  that  more  than  one  subject  is  treated  in  the  publication  it 
refers  to),  copies  will  be  printed,  with  or  without  alteration  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  subject-entries,  to  permit  the  production  of  a  full 
card  catalogue  for  each  subject.  Such  copies  of  the  primary  slip  will  be 
known  as  secondary  slips  and  will  be  prepared  entirely  in  the  Central 
Bureau. 

The  Regional'  Bureaux  will  be  responsible  merely  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  primary  slips,  each  of  whioh  is  to  contain  : — 

(i)  A  Title-entry — giving  the  author's  name  and  the  full  title 
of  the  communication,  in  the  original  language  alone  if 
the  language  be  either  English,  French,  German, 
Italian  or  Latin.  In  the  case  of  other  languages,  the 
title  will  be,  as  far  as  the  Regional  Bureau  for  India 
and  Ceylon  is  concerned,  translated  into  English  ;  but 
the  original  title  will  also  be  added,  either  in  the 
original  script,  or  transliterated  into  Roman  script. 
The  title  will  be  followed  by  every  necessary  reference, 
including  the  year  of  publication,  and  such  other 
symbols  as  may  be  determined.  In  the  case  of  a 
separately  published  book,  the  place  and  year  of  publi- 
cation, and  the  number  of  pages,  &c,  will  be  given, 
(ii)  Subject-entries— indicating  as  briefly  as  possible  the 
principal  subjects  to  which  the  communication  refers. 
Such  subject  entries  will  be  given  only  in  the  original 
language  of  the  communication  if  this  be  one  of  the 
five  previously  referred  to,  but  in  other  cases  in  India 
and  Ceylon,  English  will  be  used. 
The  following  specimens  of  primary  slips  prepared  by  the  Royal 
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Society's  Committee  will   serve  as  a  guide  to  Authors,  who,  it  is 
hoped,  will  assist  the  local  committee  in  their  preparation  : — 

Specimen  Primary  Slips. 
Mineralogy.  G. 

Foote,  H.  W.     On  the  occurrence  of  Pollucite,  Columbite,  and 
Microlite  at  Rumford,  Maine.  Am.  Journ.  Sci.,  1896  (iv),  1, 457. 
Pollucite.    From  Rumford,  Maine.     Anal. 
Mangano-eolumbite,     From  Rumford,  Maine.     Cryst. 
Columbite.  Mangano-colnmbite,  from  Rumford,  Maine.   Cryst. 
Miorolite.    From  Rumford,  Maine. 
faunford  (Maine).     Pollucite,  &c. 

Zoology. 

Winton,  W.  E.  de.     Remarks  on  the  existing  forms  of  Giraffe 
P.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1897,  pp.  273-283. 

[Mammalia,  Artiodaotyla.     Giraffido3.~\ 

Giraffa,  specific  characters,  figg. ;  synonymy     ... 
Means  of  defence,  use  and  origin  of  horns 
Africa,  distribution  in 

III.    The  Regional  Bureau  for  India  and  Ceylon. 

The  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  recognising  the  immense  value  of 
the  scheme  to  workers  in  this  country,  readily  acceded  to  the  request 
of  the  Royal  Society  and  undertook  the  formation  and  conduct  of  the 
Regional  Bureau  for  India  and  Ceylon.  The  Governments  of  India 
and  Ceylon  have  been  addressed  on  the  subject,  and,  in  addition  to  an 
annual  grant  sanctioned  by  the  former  Government  to  cover  office 
expenses,  they  have  directed  all  heads  of  Government  Departments 
issuing  publications  on  subjects  included  in  the  Royal  Society's  list,  to 
supply  the  Asiatic  Society  with  primary  slips  of  the  kind  described 
above ;  they  have  also  instructed  Local  Governments  and  Administra- 
tions to  supply  periodical  lists  of  books  and  journals  published  within 
their  jurisdiction,  with,  as  far  as  possible,  copies  of  the  publications. 

A  Committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Asiatic  Society  to  control 
the  work  of  this  Regional  Bureau,  and  each  subject  defined  by  the 
Royal  Society  is  represented  on  the  Committee  by  a  specialist,  who 
will  be  responsible  for  checking  or  supplementing  the  primary  slips 
relating  to  publications  in  his  particular  subject. 
34 
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To  Authors: — But  as  there  are  some  fifty  periodicals  to  be  examined, 
besides  independently  published  works,  the  Committee  feels  that  its 
self-imposed  task  will  not  be  adequately  carried  out  without  the  loyal 
assistance  of  authors  themselves,  who,  naturally,  can  most  rapidly 
and  most  accurately  indicate  the  scope  of  their  essays* 

The  working  of  this  scheme  will,  moreover,  be  attended  with 
certain  advantages  to  the  authors  themselves  j  for  the  catalogues  will 
be  regularly  printed  and  issued  by  the  Roy  al  Society  to  the  subscribers, 
who  will  include,  besides  many  of  the  chief  workers  in  each  science, 
the  principal  scientific  institutions  and  libraries  in  the  would.  In  this 
way  all  scientific  papers  and  books  published  in  India  will  be  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  scientific  world  and  the  present  partial  and 
unavoidable  neglect  of  Indian  publications  will  consequently  no 
longer  be  possible.  In  fact,  as  far  as  the  scientific  world  is  concerned, 
work  published  in  India  will  now  receive,  as  it  should  do,  exactly 
the  same  notice  as  it  would  if  published  by  a  leading  society  in 
Europe. 

The  assistance  which  the  Committee  ask  of  authors  of  papers 
coming  within  the  scope  of  the  catalogue  is  the  preparation  of  a 
"  primary  slip  "  for  each  paper,  prepared  as  already  indicated  and  in 
a  form  similar  to  the  two  samples  given  above. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  what  is  required  is  not  an  index  to 
the  paper  or  book,  but  an  index  to  the  subjects  treated,  and  the 
entries  for  these  should  be  as  brief  and  as  few  as  is  consistent  with 
the  scope  of  the  paper.  The  author  is  not  asked  to  enter  the  registra- 
tion letters  and  numbers ;  that  will  be  done  by  the  Bureau,  but  he  is 
requested  to  make  the  subject-entries,  and  these  should  only  be 
prepared  for  subjects  which  are  so  treated  as  to  contain  an  addition 
or  alteration  to  existing  knowledge ;  subjects  referred  to  merely  as 
illustrations  of  the  matters  dealt  with  in  the  paper  should  not  be 
indexed. 

In  the  case  of  papers  dealing  with  Palaeontology,  Zoology  or 
Botany  the  Primary  Slip  should  contain  a  classified  list  of  all  new 
species  described.  If  no  new  species  are  described  the  subject-entries 
should  indicate  the  natural  orders,  families,  or  genera  dealt  with,  and 
the  subject  dealt  with  in  relation  to  them. 

Books  or  papers  whose  scope  is  completely  or  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  title  will  require  no  further  subject-entries.  Text-book B  and 
educational  works  whose  scope  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  title, 
require  no  subject-entries,  except  where  they  may  contain  additions  to 
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the  existing  knowledge  of  selence,  when  subject-entries  should  be 
prepared  for  these  parts  only. 

The  Committee  of  the  Regional  Bureau  have  drawn  up  a  list  of 
periodicals  which  are  known  by  them  to  publish  scientific  papers,  and 
which  are  received  in  the  library  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal ; 
but  they  have  to  trust  to  the  quarterly  reports  from  I^ocal  Govern- 
ments for  intimation  of  the  publication  of  independent  books  and 
pamphlets.  As  these  quarterly  reports  may  appear  some  considerable 
time  after  the  publication  of  a  book,  it  is  desirable  for  Authors,  to 
ensure  immediate  record  being  made  of  their  work,  to  send  a  copy  to 
the  Asiatic  Society,  accompanied  by  a  primary  slip  containing  title 
and  subject-entries.  Societies  and  Editors  are  similarly  recommended 
to  adopt  the  very  useful  practice  now  being  followed  by  many  scientific 
societies  in  Europe  of  issuing  primary  slips  with  each  "  part "  of  a 
journal.  Such  slips  can  best  be  prepared  by  the  authors  themselves, 
and  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  journal  in  which  his  paper  appears  for 
transmission  with  the  journal  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

IV.    Central  Organisation. 

For  the  continuation  and  proper  development  of  the  work  the 
Royal  Society  recommended,  and  the  Conference  held  last  October 
approved  of,  the  organisation  of  International  Conventions  to  be  held 
in  London  in  1905, 1910  and  every  tenth  year  afterwards.  Such  Inter- 
national Conventions  will  consist  of  delegates  appointed  to  represent 
the  various  Regional  Bureaux,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  as  may  be 
necessary  the  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  work  of  the  catalogue 
authorised  by  the  International  Conference  of  1898. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  form  an  International  Council  composed  of 
one  member  from  each  of  the  Regional  Bureaux  to  act  as  a  governing 
body  of  the  catalogue.  The  reports  of  this  Council,  giving  an  account 
of  the  expenses  of  the  scheme,  will  be  distributed  to  the  several 
Regional  Bureaux  and  will  be  published  in  recognised  local  periodicals. 

The  International  Council  will  appoint  for  each  science  an  Inter- 
national  Committee  of  Referees  to  decide  on  questions  of  classification 
not  provided  for  by  the  catalogue  regulations,  or  in  cases  of  doubt  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  regulations. 

The  actual  routine  work  connected  with  the  classification  of 
primary  slips  received  from  the  different  regions  and  the  printing  and 
issue  of  the  catalogues  will  be  carried  on  in  London  by  the  Central 
Bureau,  which  will  consist  of  a  Director  and  staff  of  expert  Assistants. 
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It  is  impossible  yet  to  fix  the  rates  of  subscription  to  the  catalogues, 
but  the  scheme  drawn  up  by  the  Royal  Society's  Committee  provides 
for  subscription  to  the  Slip  Catalogue  and  the  Book  Catalogue  sepa- 
rately, both  of  which  will  be  issued  in  parts  devoted  to  the  whole  of  a 
registered  science  when  its  literature  is  limited  in  amount,  or  to  a 
special  section  of  a  science  when  its  literature  is  extensive  and  capable 
of  convenient  subdivision.  The  Regional  Bureaux  will,  later  on,  be 
provided  with  the  scale  of  subscription,  when  steps  will  be  taken  to 
inform  individuals  or  institutions  likely  to  subscribe. 

The  preparation  of  the  catalogue  will  date  from  the  1st  of  January, 
1900. 
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Abridged  Schedule  of  Classification  for  Chemistry1 

Chemical  Bibliography. 

0000     Philosophy. 
0010    History. 
0020    Biography. 

0090    Dictionaries,  collected  works,  text-books. 
0040    Pedagogy. 

0050    Addresses,  lectures,  essayB  and  theses. 
0100    Chemistry  (Specific)  of  the  elements,  to  include  all  entries 
relating  to  the  elements  generally,  or  which  cannot  be 
referred  to  any  one  of  the  known  elements. 
0110    Aluminium. 
0120    Antimony. 

0190    Argon,  followed  by  the  other  known  elements  at  similar 
numerical  intervale  and  arranged  in  alphabetical  order 
up  to — 
0840    Zirconium. 
Entries  made  under  any  element  may  be  further    sub-divided 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  compounds  in  which  they  occur,  and 
are  arranged  into  five  further  sections  in  such  order  that  the  entries 
relating,  a,  to  the  history  or  origin  of  the  substance  shall  come  first, 
followed  by,  0,  its  preparation  or  manufacture  ;  y,  its  structure,  or 
theoretical  nature ;  d,  its  interactions  or  use ;  and  *,  its  compounds. 
0900    Laboratory  Procedure. 
1000    Organic  (Carbon)  Chemistry  (Specific). 
1010    Hydrocarbons  generally  with  the  following  recognised 

groups— 
1020    Paraffins. 

1030    Unsaturated  open  chain  hydrocarbons. 
1040    Benzenoid  hydrocarbons. 

1050    Reduced  benzenoid  hydrocarbons  (terpenes,  &c). 
1060    Unclassified  hydrocarbons. 
When  necessary  these  groups  of  hydrocarbons  are  further  sub- 
divided into  isologous  groups,  in  each  of  which  the   compounds  are 
entered  in  homologous  order. 

1  From  the  Beport  of  the  Royal  Society  Committee,  March  30th,  1898.  The 
numbers  employed  to  distinguish  the  sub-divisions  are  sufficiently  separated  to 
admit  the  interpolation  of  new  sub-divisions  as  the  subject  expands. 
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1010    Alcohols  and  Ethers  with  sub-divisions  as  in  the  case  of 
hydrocarbons  ranging  from  1110  to  1150. 

1200    Acids. 

1300    Aldehydes  and  Ketones. 

1400    Carbohydrates;  Glaoosides ;  Resins. 

1500    Amino-  and  Azo-compounds. 

1600     Mixed  Cycloids. 

1700    Organo-metailic  and  allied  compounds. 

1800    Alkaloids. 

1900    Proteids. 

2000    Coloured  compounds. 

2500    Operations  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

3000    Analytical  Chemistry. 

3500    Theoretical  and  Physical  Chemistry. 

4000     Physiological  Chemistry, 
The  above  are  only  the  main  sections  proposed  by  the  Committee  ; 
the  sub-divisions  between  Nos.  1500  and  1600  (Amino-  andAeo-  com- 
pounds) will  serve  to  exemplify  the  next  stage  of  sub-division  in   the 
schedule — 

1510    Amino-paraffins. 

1520    Amino-derivatives  of  unsaturated  open  chain  hydrocarbon s. 

1530     Amino-derivatives  of  benzenoid  hydrocarbons. 

1535    Amino-derivatives  of  reduced  benzenoid  hydrocarbons. 

1540    Acid  amides  and  allied  compounds. 

1545     Imides,  imido-ethers,  &c. 

1550    Azo-compounds  (open  chain). 

1560    Azo-compounds  (closed  chain). 

1570    Diazo-compounds  (open  chain). 

1580     Diazo-compounds  (closed  chain). 

1590     Unclassified  amino-  and  azo-compounds. 
Each  of  the  divisions  1510 — 1540  are  sub-divided  again  into  mona- 
mino-,  diamino-,  &C,  derivatives,  which  are  arranged  as  in  other  series. 
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The  following  is  given  as  a  specimen  page  of  the  subject-catalogue 
in  Chemistry : — 

Specimen  Page  of  Subject  Catalogue. 

F.  Chemistry. 


0020   Chemical  Bibliography. 
Biography. 

Baumann,  Eugen,  mit  Bildniss  and 
Verzeichniss  seiner  Schriften.  Kossel, 
A.  B.  1897,3197-8209. 
Blomstrand.  Christian.  .  Wilhelm, 
Klason  Peter,  B.,  1897,  3227-3241. 
Kekule*  memorial  lecture,  wtih  portrait. 
Japp,  F.  B.  Soc.,  1898,  97-131. 
Stonman,  Friedrich,  mit  Verzeichniss 
seiner  6chriften.  OsUoald  W.t  B.,  1897, 
3214-3222. 

0040   Pedagogy. 

Chapters  on  the  aims  and  practice  of 
teaching,  edited  by  Frederic  Spencer. 
Cambridge  (England).  At  the  Univer- 
sity Press,  1897.  Chap.  X.,  Chemistry, 
by  Armstrong,  IT.  E„  222-269. 

0100   Eelementa. 

aSurun  nouvel  extrait  de  la  bauxite 
franchise.  Bayer,  R.  S.,  Bl.,  18i'4.  11, 
1156. 

Argon,  a  new  constituent  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 0  <£.  Bayleigh  Lord,  and 
Bamsay,  W.,  Phil.  Trans.,  1895, 
187241. 

0100   Aluminium. 

&  Amalgamates  mit  Wasser  als  neut ra- 
les Reductionsmittel.  Wislicenus,  H„ 
and  Kaufman*,  L.  B.,  1895,  1323, 1983. 
—Cohen  J.  B.,  and  Otmandy,  R.t  Ibid., 
1505. 

Use   of   amalgamated,    in    preparing 
benzenoid. hydrocarbons.    Hirst.  H.  R., 
and  Cohen,  J.  B.,  Soc.,  Pr.,  1895,  148. 
Action  sur  le  carbone  et  ses  composes. 
Franck  L.,  Bl.  1894,  439. 

C.  Carbure.    Franck  L.,  Bl  1894,  445. 

CL  Krystallisirtes.    k.    Dennis,  L.  M.t 

0Z.  a.  Ch.,  1894,  339. 

<  Avec  du  borneol,  dum  camphre,  et  du 
camphre    monochlore\      Terrier,     Q 
C.  r.,  1894, 119,  276. 
Avec  les  composes  nitre's  aromatique. 
Terrier  G.,  C.  r.,  1895, 120,  930. 

0.  Sur  les  carbonates,  less  hydrates  et 

3  les  phosphh&tes.  Behlumberger ,  E„  Bl« 
1895,41.  '      ' 

b  Reduction  par  le  charbon.  Moissan. 
H.,C.r.,  1894, 119,  260. 

Si-  Zur  Chemie  einiger  Alumosilicate. 

7  Einwirkung  der  Alkalien.  Thugutt, 
8.  J.,  Jahrb.  f.  Min.  Beil.,  9,  554. 


0390  Iodine. 

£Pure    from    Cuprous    iodide.     Lean, 

Bevan,  and    Whatmough,  W.  H.t   8oc.' 

1898,148-157.  ' 

Cu-  Cuprous  iodide  from  iodoform.  Lean 

£  Bevan,  and   Whatmough,  W.  fl„  Soc.. 

1898, 153. 

0510  Nitrogen. 

Density  of,  from  various  sources.  Bay- 

high,  Lord,  and  Ramsay,    W.,    Phil. 

Trans.,  1895, 187. 
O  Nitrosoverbindungen,  Aliphatische.  o\ 
0  Piloty,  0.,  B.,  1898,  452. 
P  Polymeric  chloronitrides  orphosphorus. 
£  Stokes,  N.  H.,  Am.  Chem.  Journ.,  1897, 

782-795. 

1010   Hydrocarbons. 

Petroleum,  Composition  of  Californian. 
Maybery,  C.  F.,    Am.  Chem,  Journ.. 

1897,  796. 

1020   Paraffins 

/3  propan,  Brom-2-nitroso-2-,ausAcetoxim 
und  Brom.  Identischmit  Brompropyl- 
pseudonitrol.  Tiloty,  0.,  B.,  1898,  454. 
Octan-Ueber  ein  Nitroso-.  Dimethyl - 
2*5-nitroso-2-hexan.  Piloty,  0.,und  Bvff. 
0.,  B.,  1898,  457. 

1130   Benzenoid-ols. 

fi  phenol,  j?-Amido-,  und  dessen  Aether. 
Einwirkung  des  Oxalesters  auf- 
Piutti,  A.,  und  TiccoU,  R.t  B.,  1898, 
330. 

1230  Benzenoid  Acids. 

Cinnamic  aud  allied  acids  as  a  criterion 
of  structure,  Etherification  of.  Bud- 
borough,  J.  J.,  and  Lloyd,  L.  L.  Sec, 

1898,  81-96. 

1340    Closed  chain  ons- 

/5  Bulfonale  cyclischer  Ketone.  Pentanon- 
Methylpentanon-,  Methylhexanon-,  und 
Heptanonsulfonal.  Wallach,  0,  und 
Borsche,  W.  B.f  1898,  338. 

3500  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

Stereoisomerism  as  affecting  formation 
of  ethereal  jsalts  from  unsaturated  acids. 
Sudbovough,  J.  J.t  and  Lloyd,  L.  L. 
8oc..  1898,81-96. 

3550   Conditions  of  Chemical 

Change*  Moisture,  Influence  on  pro- 
duction and  stability  of  ozone,  and  on 
interaction  of  mercury  and  halogens 
of.  Shenstone,  W.  A.  Soc.,  1897,  71. 
477-488. 


Nora— The  Committee  of  the  Regional  Bureau  will  be  obliged  if  the  members  of 
the  B.  B.  R.  A.  Society  interested  in  the  sciences  named  on  the  Royal  Society's  list, 
will  be  pleased  to  help  them  in  the  scheme. 
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GOLD    MEDAL. 


The  following  appeal  from  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  is  published 
in  the  hope  that  the  members  of  this  Society  interested  in  the  progress 
of  Oriental  learning  will  kindly  aid  the  project  .in  regard  to  the 
establishment  of  a  gold  medal  by  subscribing  to  the  fund  raised  for  the 
purpose. 

In  1897  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  established  a 
Jubilee  Gold  Medal  to  be  awarded  every  third  year  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  Oriental  learning  amongst  English-speaking  people. 

To  meet  the  expenses  incurred  in  preparing  a  design,  engraving 
dies  and  finding  an  amount  to  produce  an  income  sufficient  to  defray 
the  requisite  charges,  a  sum  of  about  £  400  will  be  necessary. 

Subscriptions,  with  interest,  of  £  300  have  already  been  received 
and  a  balance  of  about  £  100  is  therefore  still  needed. 

Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Medal  Committee, 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  22,  Albemarle  Street,  London. 
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Art.  XVII. — A  Kvshana  stone-inscription  and  the  question  about 
the  origin  of  the  Saka  era.  By  Devadatta  llamkrishna 
Bhandarkar,  B.A. 


[Read  19th  October  1899.] 


Tkxt. 

X  tannic*]  5f*«*rw $*3*w IP  v°  ^  i1  |f» x«>  \  <r*rc*sf  (r> 

R  *sftmr3t  *wft  *r(*rr)  w^r  wrfarw  *T?mr  SfaroiFror  w 

*  m*rcw  wfr^^rT*  »mr[rJrcf?W  *HrifrM«i  *Rf*ff(*rr)*rrat 

*uHH*l$  ^ft^F w  ^ft^irfni 

Translation. 

Bi  the  year  45  of  the  great  king  Devaputra  Huvishka,  in  the  third 
(month)  of  the  rainy  season,  on  the  fifteenth  day — on  this  (date 
specified  as)  above,  an  image  of  the  blessed  incomparable  Sakya 
Muni  was  installed  in  the  Rosikavihara  in  Alika,  by  the  female  lay- 
worshipper  Khvasicha  for  the  gift  of  health  for  herself  and  for  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  her  parents,  her  worshipful  mistress,  of  the 
mother  of  Samanika,  of  Samanika,  of  Jtvaka,  of  the  mother  of  Jivaka 
and  of  all  creatures. 

The  stone  on  which  this  inscription  is  engraved,  was  found  by  me 
in  the  library  of  the  Bombay  University.     It  originally  belonged,  I 

1  That  here  the  month  and  not  the  fortnight  of  the  rainy  season  is  to  be 
understood  after  the  numeral  3,  will  be  seen  from  Ep.  Ind.  I,  pp.  884  and 
886.  See  also  J.R.A.S.  (N.S.)  VI,  184,  where  the  sixteenth  day  olearly  shows 
that  the  second  month  and  not  fortnight  of  summer  is  intended. 

*  '  JLrogyadakhina '  is  here  identical  with  •  Arogyadakhinaye '.  This  is  an 
instance  of  the  crude  form  taking  the  place  of  an  inflected  form  ;  for  farther 
instances,  vide  Ep.  Ind..  I.,  375.  The  expression  '  arogyadakshina '  occurs  in 
one  of  the  Mathura  inscriptions  published  by  Dovvson  (J.E.A.8.  [N.S.]  VI.  187, 
No.  28)  and  Growse(Ind.Ant.  VI.  218,  No.  3).  As  they  have  misread  the  whole 
inscription,  I  submit  my  tranhcript  of  it :  [L.  1]  3?*?  *>T*r  5FT  PT3pf  3Trfa- 
W  1W%^  ^  Tf ofaTFf  (  ?  )  a?Sfc  [L.  2]  ^WJfatrSTRSf  «**faf  Wp(t*1- 
%  (?)  3TfftT9^F°n^  ^^3.  A  similar  phrase  'arogadachhinac'  is  lo  be  found  in 
the  inscription  on  the  Wardak  vase. 
35 
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am  told,  to  Pandit  Bhagwanlal  Indraji.  But  no  information  as  regards 
the  place  where  it  whs  discovered  is  forthcoming. 

The  inscription  contains  four  lines  of  writing  which  covers  a  space 
of  about  2'  5£"  broad  by  4"  high  and  is  in  a  state  of  almost  perfect 
preservation.  Immediately  above  the  pedestal  on  which  it  is  incised 
are  visible  vestiges  of  the  feet  only,  undoubtedly,  of  an  image  of 
Huddha  the  gift  of  which  the  inscription  purports  to  mention. 
The  average  size  of  letters  is  f  in  the  first  three  lines,  and  is  \"  in 
the  fourth.  The  type  of  characters  agrees  fully  with  that  of  the 
TOtive  inscriptions  of  the  Kushana  period  discovered  at  Mathura. 

The  inscription  refers  itself  to  the  reign  of  the  Kushana  king 
Huvishka,  with  whose  name  is  coupled  the  title  of  Maharaja  only, 
without  the  usual  additional  title  JlajatirAja.  It  is  a  Buddhist  inscrip- 
tion and  the  object  thereof  is  to  record  the  installation,  by  the  female 
lay-worshipper  Khvasicha,  of  the  statue  of  Sakya  Muni  on  the 
pedestal  of  which  it  is  engraved.  It  is  dated,  in  numerical  symbols, 
in  the  year  forty-five,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  third  month  of  the 
rainy  season. 

This  year  forty-five  is  one  of  a  series  of  dates  occurring  in  inscrip- 
tions of  the  Kushana  kings  Kanishka,  Huvishka  and  Vasudeva,  and 
ranging  from  the  jrar  4  to  98.  In  ordi'r  to  determine  the  English 
equivalent  of  the  date  of  this  as  well  as  other  inscriptions  of  the 
Kushana  period,  we  have  first  to  settle  to  what  era  they  refer.  It 
was  Fergusson  who  first  started  the  theory  that  Kanishka  was 
the  originator  of  the  Saka  era,  and  that  the  dates  of  Kanishka  and  his 
successors  are  therefore  years  of  that  era.  This  view  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  most  antiquarians,  bat  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  it  is  only 
Fergusson  and  Prof.  Oldenberg  who  give  any  reasons  in  favour  of 
their  thesis,  and  the  rest  simply  assume  it  as  proved.  We  shall  first  ex- 
amine the  arguments  of  Fergusson.3  He  begins  by  saying  that  as 
worn  out  coins  of  the  Roman  Consular  period  (43  B.  C.)  were  found 
in  conjunction  with  those  of  Kanishka  in  the  Manikyal  tope  supposed 
to  have  been  built  by  him,  it  shows  that  Kanishka  flourished  after  that 
date  i.e.  43  B.  C.  But  how  many  years  after  that  date  Kanishka 
lived  cannot,  as  Fergusson  himself  acknowledges,  be  determined. 
This,  therefore,  can  hardly  be  called  an  argument.  Secondly,  he  asserts 
that  in  the  Ahin  Posh  Tope  near  Jelalabad,coinsof  Kadphises,Kanishka 
and  Huvishka  were  obtained  together  with  the  Roman  coins  of  Domitian, 

s  J.  R.  A.  S  (N.  S.)  1880,  pp.  261-267. 
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TTajan,  and  the  empress  Sabina.  The  coin  of  this  last-named  person 
shows  that  the  erection  of  the  tope  cannot  be  earner  than  120  A.  D.  and 
may  be  as  late  as  140  or  even  150  A.  D.  And  if  it  is  supposed, 
says  Fergusson,  that  the  dates  of  the  inscriptions  of  Kanishka  and 
his  successors  are  years  of  the  Saka  era,  the  date  48  of  Huvishka 
(taking  this  for  our  present  purpose)  corresponds  to  126-127  A.  D. 
which  accords  perfectly  with  the  date  arrived  at  from  the  Roman 
coins— 130-140  A.  D.  This,  I  think,  is  the  only  argument  on 
which  Fergusson's  theory  is  based.  Now  the  only  thing  that  may 
be  called  certain  is  that  Huvishka  cannot  be  earlier  than  120  A.  D. 
But  that  he  lived  about  this  time  is  an  assumption  that  requires  to 
be  proved.*  And  Fergusson *s  argument  does  not  prevent  us  from 
assigning  him  a  later  period.  Nay,  he  himself  owns  the  difficulty 
of  placing  his  succcessor  Vasudeva  so  early  as  1 77  A.  D.  if  his  latest 
date  98  is  supposed  to  be  a  Saka  year.  For  the  architecture 
and  the  sculptures  of  the  Ali  Musjid  Tope  which  he  thinks 
to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  Vasudeva,  since  he  is  the  latest  of 
the  princes  whose  coins  are  found  there,  represent  the  doctrine  of  an 
advanced  Mahayana  school  and  the  erection  thereof,  cannot  in  his 
opinion,  be  anterior  to  the  fourth  or  the  fifth  century.  This 
means  that  according  to  Fergusson,  from  the  available  architectural 
evidence,  the  dates  of  Vasudeva  cannot  refer  to  the  Saka  era,  but 
must  correspond  to  some  years  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  of  the 
Christian  era  which  is  the  conclusion  our  investigation  will  ultimately 
lead  us  to. 

We  shall  now  test  the  line  of  reasoning  which  brings  Prof. 
01  den  berg5  to  the  conclusion  that  Kanishka  started  the  Saka  era. 
He  first  shows  that  the  word  Korano  occurring  on  coins  with 
barbaric  legends  of  Kanishka,  corresponds  to  the  Kushana  of  the  coins 
of  his  predecessors,  and  the  Gushana  of  the  Man  iky  al  inscription  to 
which  it  tells  us  that  that  king;  belonged.  Then  the  Professor  refers  us 
to  a  tetradrachm  in  the  British  museum,  the  legend  on  which  reads 
according   to    him    TYIANNOYNT02  HIAGY  2AKA  KOIIANOY.     Since 

*  In  the  N.  Chr.  (Numismatic  Chronicle)  for  1889,  pp  274-275  Cunningham 
after  referring  the  dates  of  Kanishka,  Huvishka  and  Vasudeva  to  the  Selcukidan, 
era  with  four  hundreds  omitted,  brings  in  confirmation  thereof  the  argument 
that  Huvishka  was  a  contemporary  of  the  empress  Sabini  as  their  coins  were 
found  together  in  the  Ahin  Posh  Tope.  My  refutation  of  Fergusson 'b  argument 
holds  equally  good  in  this  case. 

•  Ind.  Ant.  X,  214-215. 
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here  the  word  ISaka  is  associated  with  the  word  Korano,  the  Professor 
argues  that  the  Kushanas  were  Sakas,and  that  Kanishka  was  therefore 
of  the  Saka  nationality.  Further,  be  observes  that  as  from  the  evidence 
of  his  coins  Kanishka  appears  to  have  reigned  about  the  close  of  the 
first  century  A.D.  and  there  was  no  other  Indian  Prince  at  this  time 
so  famous  as  Kanishka,  and  as  we  find  an  era  with  reference  to  which 
the  inscriptions  of  Kanishka  and  his  successors  appear  to  have  been 
dated,  Kanishka  was  the  founder  of  the  Saka  era.  Now,  when  Percy 
Gardner  first  published  his  notice  of  the  coin  just  referred  to,  in  the 
Numismatic  Chronicle,6  he  read  the  third  word  2AKA.  And  his 
reading  was  no  doubt  accepted  by  E.  Thomas  for  some  time,7  but  he 
Boon  pointed  out  (correctly  as  will  be  shown)  when  he  found  another 
coin  of  the  same  type  that  the  letters  between  the  horse's  legs  were 
2AN  followed  by  AB  in  the  field  in  front.8  But  in  his  British 
Museum  Catalogue  of  Greek  and  Scythian  kings  of  India,  Percy 
Gardner  rejects  this  reading  as  unintelligible  and  sticks  to  that  first 
proposed  by  him.9  He  further  affirms  that  the  third  letter  of  this 
word  is  like  a  retrograde  N  (VI),  which  on  later  Parthian  and  Bactrian 
coins  is  engraved  for  K.  But  Cunningham,  who  carefully  examined 
the  legends  on  the  diverse  coins  of  this  king  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  with  Thomas  the  third  word  in  the  legend  must  be  read  Sanab.10 
In  the  first  place  he  points  out  that  there  is  a  fifth  letter  B,  which  is 
distinct  even  on  the  aforesaid  tetrad rachm  but  which  Gardner  and, 
it  may  be  added,  Prof.  Oldenberg  pass  unnoticed.  Next,  he  tells  us 
that  the  legend  on  a  similar  coin  noticed  by  Gardner  in  a  footnote 
contains  the  word  KOPANOY  which  he  rightly  reads  as  KOPANOY 
and  not  KOPAKOY,  although  here  there  is  a  retrograde  N  which 
according  to  him  should  have  heen  read  K.  Lastly,  Cunningham 
says  that  on  one  of  the  tetradrachms  of  this  king  this  N  of  SANAB  is 
properly  formed.  The  correct  reading  therefore  is  Sanab  and  not 
Saka.  The  Saka  extraction  of  Kanishka  thus  remains  unproved 
since  the  reading  of  the  legend  on  the  tetradrachm  in  the  British 
Museum  from  which  it  is  inferred,  has  heen  shown  to  be  erroneous* 
Prof.  Olden  berg's  theory  of  Kanishka  being  the  founder  of  the  Saka 
era  has  therefore  no  ground  to  stand  upon. 

To  my  mind  it  appears  that  unless  the  Saka  nationality  of  Kanishka 
is  established,  all  attempts  to  show  that  he  was  the  originator  of  the 

«  N.  Chr.  (1874),  XIV.  N.  S„  p.  161.    »  Arch.  Sur.  West.  Ind.  II.,  p.  60fl. 
«  J.  R.  A.  B.  (N.  8.),  1883,  pp.  75-76.     •  Gard.  ,Intro.  p.  xlvii. 
"  N.  Chr.  1890,  pp.  11M12. 
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&ika  era  must  be  futile.  Bat,  on  the  contrary,  evidence  of  a  cogent 
nature  can  be  adduced,  looking  quite  the  other  way.  Kalhana's 
Rajataraugini11  speaks  of  Kanishka  as  sprung  from  the  Turushka  race 
which  corresponds  to  the  modern  Turks.  Again,  Al  Btruni19  tells  us 
a  legend  which  makes  Kanika,  t.  e.  Kanishka,  a  descendant  of  the 
Turk  family  called  Shahiya,  founded  by  Barhatakin,  whom  it  describes 
as  wearing  "Turkish  dress,  a  short  tunic  open  in  front,  a  high  hat, 
boots  and  arms."  And  this  is  clearly  attested  by  the  royal  figures 
on  the  coins,  notably  of  Wema-Kadphises  and  Kanishka.  About  the 
costume  and  features  of  Wema-Kadphises,  Kanishka' s  predecessor, 
H.  H.  Wilson  makes  the  following  remarks :  "  He  wears 
a  conical  cap  turned  up  at  the  sides,  a  tunic  close  to  the  body 
over  which  is  a  sort  of  strait  coat :  boots  are  invariably  worn.  The 
features  are  not  those  of  the  Mongal  but  of  the  Turk  tribe.1118 
Thus  Kalhana's  statement,  the  legend  mentioned  by  Al  Biruni 
and  the  figures  on  the  coins  of  Wema-Kadphises  and  Kanishka  so 
thoroughly  corroborate  one  another  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  regard  to 
the  Turk  extraction  of  Kanishka.1*  Further,  among  the  foreign  powers 
with  which  Samudragupta  entered  into  alliance,  are  mentioned  in  his 
Allahabad  pillar  inscription  Daivaputrashahishahanushahi-Saka-Mur- 
unda.1*  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
first  three  words  of  this  long  Sanskrit  compound.  Cunningham 
takes  them  all  as  a  single  compound  title  referring  to  a  Kushana 
prince.10  Mr.  V.  A.  Smith  however  like  Dr.  Fleet  proposes  to  take 
them  separately,  each  designating  a  different  king.17  But  whatever 
may  be  the  explanation  of  the  first  three  components  of  the  com- 
pound, this  is  incontrovertible  that  the  'Sakas  are  distinguished 
from  the  Devaputra  kings  of  whom  Kanishka  was  one.  Kanishka 
therefore  was  not  a  Saka  prince,  and  hence  cannot  be  the  founder  of 
theSaka  era. 

"  I,  170.  »«  Sachan's  Al  BJruni  II,  11.  "  Ar.  Ant.  349. 

l*  These  arguments  occurred  to  me  long  before  I  read  Cunningham's  remarks 
regarding  this  point,  at  N.  Chr.  1892,  pp.  42-43.  In  addition  to  those  which  I 
have  set  forth,  Cunningham  has  adduced  other  cogent  arguments  which  in  my 
opinion  leave  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  &akas  and  the  Kushana* 
being  altogether  separate  races. 

»•  Fleet,  Cor.  Ins.  Ind.  Ill,  8. 

«  N.  Chr.  1893,  p.  118 ;  Arch.  Bur.  BepOrta.  Ill,  42. 

11  J.  fi.  A.  S.  1897,  p.  902;  Cor.  Ins.  Ind.  Ill,  14. 
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There  is  one  other  line  of  argument  that  leads  us  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  Northern  and  the  West- 
ern Kshatrapas  were  of  Saka  origin.18  The  presumption  therefore 
naturally  arises  that  the  dates  of  their  inscriptions  and  coins  are  years 
of  the  Saka  era.  Secondly,19  it  has  been  maintained  by  most  scholars 
that  the  latest  Kshatrapa  date  3 10  furnished  by  Kshatrapa  Rudrasimba's 
coin,  if  referred  to  the  Saka  era  is  equivalent  to  388-389  A.  D.  and 
that  this  date  so  much  approximates  to  82  G.  E.  i.  e.  401-402  A.D., 
the  earliest  date  in  Malwa  of  the  Guptas  the  successors  of  the 
Kshatrapas,  that  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  Kshatrapas  dated  their 
inscriptions  and  coins  according  to  the  Saka  era.  Thirdly,  Ptolemy, 
the  well-known  Greek  geographer,  writing  shortly  after  150  A.  D. 
speaks  of   Pulumayi  as  king  of  the  Dekkan  reigning  at  Paitharu 

19  la  a  rather  mutilated  Nasik  inscription,  Ushavadata  calls  himself  a  Saka. 
And  the  title  of  Gotamiputra  &atakarni,  viz.,  'Saka-Yavana-Pahlavanishudana 
Beeras  to  support  it.  Prof.  Oldenberg,  however  (Ind.  Ant.  X,  p.  233,  note 
54 j i  doubts  the  correctness  of  the  reading  '&akasa'  before  'Dshavadatasa'  as  the 
letters  preceding  it  have  peeled  off.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  be  plausible, 
for  the  number  of  the  letters  that  are  lost  before  'Sakasa'  can  be  accurately 
determined,  and  they  can  very  well  be  restored  from  the  other  inscriptions  of 
Ushavadata.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  both  Biihler  and  Bhagwanlal  Ind  raj  i 
take  'Sakasa*  as  a  word  by  itself,  connect  it  with  'Ufcnavadatas*  and  thus 
make  Ushivadata  a  &aka  (Arch.  Sur.  West.  Ind.  IV,  101,  note  8 ;  Bomb. 
Gaz.,  XIV,  577-8).  Mr.  Rapsoa  is  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  Kshatrapas  were 
Pahlavas  and  the  principal  argument  he  relies  upon,  is  that  from  the  Girnar 
inscription  of  Rudralam  in  it  appears  that  he  had  appointed  a  Pahlava  named 
Suvisakha  as  his  viceroy,  implying  thereby  that  the  work  of  administration 
could  not  have  been  entrusted  to  any  other  than  a  person  of  the  same  tribe 
or  race  as  that  of  Rudradaman  (J.  R.  A.  S.  18^9,  p.  377).  But  this  implication 
has  little  weight,  for  we  shall  have  then  to  suppose  that  Nahapana  was  a  Hindu, 
since  from  a  Junnar  insciipbion,  we  learn  that  he  had  a  viceroy  named 
Ayama  who  was  certainly  a  Hindu  as  he  belonged  to  the  Vatsagotra.  For 
the  grounds  on  which  I  hold  that  the  Northern  Kshatrapas  were  Sakas,  see 
note  41  below. 

19  This  form  of  the  argument  appears  to  have  first  suggested  itself  to  Biihler 
and  Bhagwanlal  Indraji  (Arch.  Sur.  West.  Ind.  V,  73  ;  Bom.  Gaz.  XIV,  620) 
but  hey  missed  the  true  conclusion,  as  they  were  mistaken  with  regard  to  the 
initial  year  of  the  Gupta  era.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  successfully  applied  to 
determine  the  epoch  of  the  Gupta  era  in  the  Early  Hist,  of  the  Dekk.  pp.  130- 
81.  When,  however,  the  initial  point  of  the  Gupta  era  was  known  beyond  all 
doubt,  this  reasoning  was  used  by  Biihler  to  show  that  the  Kshatrapa  dates 
rea  &aka  years  (Die  Indischen  Insohriften,  &c,  p.  47).  See  also  Rapson  on  Indian 
Coins,  p.  22. 
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Pulumayi  was  therefore  not  much  prior  to  150  A.  D.  The  latest 
date  of  Nahapana  is  46,  known  from  the  Junnar  inscription  of  his 
minister  Ayama.  Not  long  after  this  date,  Gotamlputra  'Satakarni 
exterminated  the  Kshaharata  dynasty,  to  which  Nahapana  belonged. 
So  that  shortly  after  124  A.  D.,  supposing  the  date  46  to  be  a  Saka 
year,  Pulumayi  became  king.  This  brings  Pojumayi  sufficiently  close 
to  the  time  of  Ptolemy  so  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  the  Kshatrapa 
dates  refer  to  the  Saka  era.  Let  us  now  proceed  a  step  further.  Al- 
most all  antiquarians  concur  in  placing  Kanishka  posterior  to  £odasa, 
a  northern  Kshatrapa,  on  paleographic  evidence.  Further,  I  maintain 
that  on  similar  paleographic  grounds  Nahapana  must  be  supposed  to 
be  prior  to  Sodasa.  Three  inscriptions  which  refer  themselves  to 
the  reign  of  Sodsisa  have  been  published — one  found  at  Mora 
and  the  other  two  at  Mathura.20  If  we  compare  the  characters 
of  those  inscriptions  with  those  of  the  Nasik,  Karle,  and  Junnar 
inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Nahapana,  we  shall  find  that  the  former, 
although  agreeing  with  the  latter  in  many  respects,  yet  occa- 
sionally have  later  forms,  which  show  that  they  belong  to  a  later 
period,  but  a  period  not  very  distant  from  that  of  the  characters  of 
Ushavadata's  inscriptions.  The  lower  part  of  their  ya  (  vy  )  is  more 
rounded,  and  the  strokes  go  up  equally  high  in  a  go«>d  many  cases, 
and  sometimes  the  character  (  dl  )  has  a  loop  to  the  left  in  almost 
the  Kushana  fashion.  The  lower  horizontal  base-line  of  na  (  J. )  an(^ 
na  (  J )  bends  slightly  lower  down  on  either  side  in  most  cases, 
-while  in  almost  all  cases,  it  is  perfectly  straight  in  Ushavadata's 
inscriptions.  There  are  two  instances  of  bha  (  c^  )  agreeing  with 
those  of  the  Kushana  period.  The  nether  part  of  the  letter  ra  (  J  ) 
is  a  curve  open  to  the  left  and  the  subscript  ra  (  (*$  )  is  similarly 
denoted  by  a  curve  turning  to  the  left.  These  differences  of  characters 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  locality.     For,  in  the  first  place, 

90  Arch.  Sur.  Report*,  XX.,  pi.  V.,  ins.  No.  4;  Ibid.  III.,  pi.  XIII.,  ins. 
No.  1;  Ep.  iDd.  II.,  199;  Vienna  Ori.  Jonr.  V.  177:  Here.Bubler  reads  the 
date  42  with  hesitation,  as  the  signs  for 40 and  70  are  almost  alike.  See  also 
J.  B.  A.  S.1894,  p.  531.  But  the  date  is  certainly  72,  as  has  subsequently  been 
corrected  by  Biihler  himself  (Ep.  Ind.  IT.,  55,  and  note  2).  The  date  of  an 
inscription  of  Vasudeva  had  similarly  been  wrongly  read  by  Cunningham  as  44 
(Aich.  8ur.  Beports  III.,  32,  No.  8),  and  his  reading  of  the  date  was  adopted 
by  Bhagwanlal  lndraji,  who  was  puzzled  thereby  (Ind.  Ant.  XL,  129). 
Cunningham,  however,  subsequently  showed  the  correct  reading  of  the  date 
to  be  74  and  not  44  (N.  Chr.  1892,  p.  50,  ncte  6). 
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they  do  not  oocur  in  earlier  inscriptions  at  Mathura  itself,  e.g.  No.  6, 
Ep.  Ind.  Vol  II.,  Pt.  XII.  Secondly,  they  are  to  he  met  with  in 
other  inscriptions  of  the  same  period  at  different  places, — cf.  the  Nasik 
and  Kanheri  inscriptions  of  Gotamiputra  Yajna  Sri  Satakarni  and 
the  Girnar  inscription  of  Rudradaman.  In  the  Nasik  inscription,  ya 
presents  the  first  variety,  i.e.  its  strokes  go  np  almost  equally 
high.  But  in  the  Kanheri  inscription,  ya  is  engraved  with  a  loop 
towards  the  left.  '  Ya '  of  this  second  type  may  also  be  noted  in  the 
Girnar  inscription  of  Rudradaman,  a  contemporary  of  Yajna  Sr! 
Satakarni.  The  developed  form  of  '  bha '  of  the  time  of  Sodasa  is 
noticeable  in  these  inscriptions  of  Yanja  Sri  'Satakarni  and  Rudra- 
daman. The  curvature  in  the  base-line  of  na  and  na  is  also  to  be 
seen  in  these  inscriptions,  though  it  is  more  distinct  in  the  Girnar 
than  in  the  Nasik  or  Kanheri  inscription.  Likewise,  *  ra '  whether 
medial  or  otherwise,  terminates  in  a  curve  to  the  left  in  all  these  in- 
scriptions. These  characteristics  cannot  thus  be  said  to  be  local 
divergences.  The  conclusion  may  therefore  be  safely  drawn  that 
Sodasa  was  later  than  Nahapana,  but  as  the  transitional  state  of  the 
characters  of  his  inscriptions  shows,  there  was  no  very  great  interval 
between  them.  Now,  there  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  on  the 
point  that  Sodasa  was  earlier  than  Kanishka;  aud  we  have  just  seen 
that  Nahap&na  was  anterior  to  /Sodasa.  A  fortiori,  Nahapana  was 
prior  to  Kanishka.  But  as  the  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Nahapana 
are  dated,  as  has  just  been  shown,  in  the  Saka  era,  Kanishka  could 
not  possibly  have  started  that  era. 

Some  scholars  have  argued  on  the  data  furnished  by  Buddhist 
legends  that  Kanishka  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century 
A.D.  The  northern  Buddhists  place  Kanishka  400  years  after  the 
Parinirvana,  and  as  Asoka  is  placed  by  Hiuen  Tsiang  only  a  hundred 
years  after  Buddha,  it  is  contended  that  the  mistake  lies  with  the 
exact  date  when  the  Nirvjna  came  off,  but  that  it  is  certain  that  Asoka 
was  chronologically  prior  to  Kanishka  by  300  years,  and  that  there- 
fore Kanishka  lived  towards  the  middle  of  the  first  century.  And  as 
it  is  clear  that  some  era  dates  from  the  time  of  Kanishka,  who  lived 
about  50  A.D.,  it  is  maintained  that  he  started  the  Saka  era.21  Even 
conceding  for  the  moment  that  Kanishka  flourished  as  early  as  the 
epoch  of  the  Saka  era,  he  can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  that  era,  unless  it  is  proved  that  he  was  a  Saka.     Further,  in  my 

»i  Buddhist  Records  o|  the  Western  World,  Vol.  1.,  p.  56,  note  200. 
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bumble  opinion  mere  legends  afford  a  very  frail  foundation  on  which 
to  ba*e  a  theory  especially  when  they  conflict  with  established  pro- 
p>8itious,  and  even  contradict  one  another.  Thus,  the  northern 
Buddhists  fix  the  date  of  the  Greek  king  Menander,  or  Milinda  as  the 
Indians  called  him,  to  be  fire  centuries  after  the  Parinirv&na.  Thia 
would  seem  to  point  to  the  priority  of  Kanishka  over  Menander  by  one 
century — a  conclusion  which  no  student  of  ancient  Indian  History  will 
admit.  Nay,  the  legend  about  Kanishka  just  stated  is  incompatible  with 
other  legends  about  the  same  king.  Sung-yun  mentions  a  tradition 
according  to  which  Bnddha  predicted  that  three  hundred  years  after  hia 
Nirv&na,  Kanishka  would  rule  oyer  the  country  of  Gandhara,  and  the 
prophecy  literally  came  to  pass.28  Again,  there  is  one  legend  of  an 
Arhat,  who  lived  500  years  after  the  Nirvana,  and  who,  in  his  abort 
autobiographical  description,  states  that  in  his  previous  life  he  waa  a 
bat,  and  by  listening  to  the  words  of  Buddhist  Scriptures  in  that  life 
he  became  an  ascetic  in  his  present  life,  and  was  one  of  the  five  hun- 
dred monks  whom  Kanishka  with  Parsvika  summoned  to  draw  up  the 
Vibhash&  SAstra.23  This  implies  that  Kanishka  reigned  500  years 
after  the  Nirvana.  In  short,  as  the  different  legends  about  Kanishka 
assign  him  different  dates,  none  of  these  can  be  utilised  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  period  when  he  lived.  The  theory  of 
Kanishka  being  the  founder  of  the  Saka  era  on  the  grouud  of 
Buddhist  legends  thus  rests  on  a  very  unstable  basis. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  Kanishka  cannot  be  the  founder  of  the 
*8aka  era,  and  that  the  dates  of  the  inscriptions  of  Kanishka,  Huvishka, 
and  Vasudeva  cannot  therefore  refer  to  that  era.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine their  English  equivalent,  it  is  essential  first  to  settle  who  waa 
the  founder  of  the  Saka  era.  Three  different  views  have  been  held 
by  scholars  in  respect  of  the  origin  of  that  era.  Of  these,  the 
theory  started  hy  Fergusson  and  upheld  by  Prof.  Oldenberg,  viu^  that 
Kanishka  originated  that  era,  has  just  been  examined,  and  shown  to 
be  untenable.  We  shall  now  consider  the  other  two  theories  suggested 
by  Cunningham  and  Bhagwanlal  Indraji  respectively.  Cunning- 
ham regards  Cha  htana  to  be  the  founder  of  the  'Saka  era,  as  the 
dates  on  the  coins  <»nd  inscriptions  of  his  successors  are  undoubtedly 
Saka  years.341     The  dates  of  Nahap&na,  he  says,  must  be  reckoned 

"  Buddlrat  Records  of  the  Western  World,  Vol.  I.,  Intro,  oiii, 

«»  lb%d.  Vol.  L,  pp.  116  and  117. 

»*  N.  Chr.  1888,  pp.  232  and  283 ;  Ibid,  1892,  p.  44. 
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from  the  time  of  Mnues  (100  B.  C.).25  Nahap&na  thus  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  B.  C.  He  places  Gotamiputra 
Satakarni  about  78  A.  D.,  and  the  Kbakhar&tas,  who  are  said  in  Na^k 
Inscription  No.  18  to  have  been  eiterminated  by  Gotamiputra  Sata- 
karni, are,  in  his  opinion,  the  descendants  of  Nahapuna.  He  thus 
makes  the  former  a  contemporary  of  Chashtana,  maintaining  that  the 
mention  of  C  hash  tan  a  and  Pulumayi  by  Ptolemy  proves  neither  that 
the  two  kings  were  contemporaries  nor  that  they  were  not  far  removed 
in  time  from  the  Greek  geographer  (150  A.D.).  Similarly,  he  makes 
contemporaries,  Pulumayi  and  Jayadaman  the  sons  of  Gotamiputra 
Satakarni  and  Chashtana  respectively.  He  further  assigns  a  reign 
of  twenty-five  years  to  Jayadaman  (100-125  A.D.)  and  also  to  his  son 
Rudradaman  (125-150  A.D.).  This  is  in  short  the  view  of  Cunning- 
ham regarding  the  chronology  of  the  Andhrabhrityas  and  the 
Kshatrapas  which  he  could  not  but  adopt  to  support  his  theory  that 
Chashtana  started  the  Saka  era.  The  chief  characteristic  of  this 
view  is  that  it  is  based  on  a  number  of  improbable  suppositions.  The 
foremost  of  these  is  the  thesis  that  the  way  in  whioh  Ptolemy  speaks 
of  Chashtana  and  Pujumayi  does  not  in  the  least  indicate  that  they 
were  contemporaries  or  were  not  separated  by  a  long  interval  from 
the  former.  The  most  staunch  advocate  of  this  opinion  was  Dr. 
Bahler  himself.20  But  when  it  was  ably  contested  and  refuted  by 
Dr.  Bhandarkar27  and  M.  Senart,  he  was  forced  to  give  it  up,28  and 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  no  scholar  of  any  repute  now  lends  any 
countenance  to  it.  Similarly,  Cunningham  insinuates  that  the  Kha- 
kharataB,  the  descendants  of  Nahapuna  reigned  upwards  of  a  century 
before  they  were  uprooted  by  Gotamiputra  Satakarni  but  almost  all 
scholars  are  now  agreed  on  the  point,29  that  there  was  no  great  interval 
between  Nahapuna  and  Satakarni,  since  no  Khakhar&ta  prince 
places  himself  between  them  in  any  inscriptions  in  Western  India 
and  since  a   grant   is  made   by  'Satakarni   of  a  piece  of  land  till 

**  For  Cunningham's  view  of  the  chronology  of  the  Andhras  ai  d  the  Kshatra- 
pas, see  Coins  of  Ancient  India,  p.  104  ff.  In  N.  Chr.  1888,  pp.  232  and  233, 
however,  Cunningham  refers  the  dates  of  Nahap&na  to  the  fourth  Seleukidan 
century  commencing  with  12  B.  C. 

*o  Arch.  Sur.  West.  Ind.  V.,  72 1  Ind.  Ant.  XII.,  273-4. 

*t  Dek.  His.,  pp.  130, 181 ;  Ind.  Ant,  XXL,  205-206. 

»a  Die  Indisohen  lnsohriften,  &c,  pp.  56-57. 

*»  Ind.  Ant.  X,  225;  Die  I udischen  lnsohriften  &c«,  p.  57  and  note  2; 
Jour.  Asia.  1897,  pp.  124-125. 
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♦ben  in  the  possession  of  Usabhadata  who  it  is  alleged  can  be  no 
other  than  Usabhadata  of  the  Karli  and  Usliavadata  of  the  Nasik 
inscriptioo,  the  well-known  son-in-law  of  Nahap&na.  If  we  set 
aside  these  suppositions,  the  weakness  of  Cunningham's  theory  is  at 
once  obvious.  For  then  the  combination  that  can  be  brought 
forward  and  has  actually  been  brought  forward90  by  scholars  is  as 
follows  :  Shortly  after  46  the  latest  date  of  Nahapana,  followed  a 
war  with  Gotamiputra  Satakarni  who  destroyed  the  Khakharata 
race.  Satakarni  reigned  at  least  24  years  according  to  the  Nasik 
inscription  No.  14.  Now,  Nasik  inscription  No.  13,  dated  in  his 
18th  year  records  the  donation  of  a  village  in  the  district  of  Govar- 
dhana  which  was  formerly  included  in  the  dominions  of  Nahapana, 
so  that  the  victory  of  £«takarni  occurred  before  the  18th  year  of  his 
reign.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  event  came  off  in  the  15th  regnal 
year  of  Gotamiputra  Satakarni.  He  was  succeeded  to  the  throne  by 
his  son  Pulumayi.  Since  Gotamiputra  Satakarni  reigned  for  at  least 
24  years  (Nasik  inscription  No.  14),  his  reign  comes  to  a  close  nine 
years  after  the  date  of  his  conquest  of  Nahapana  t.  e.  the  year  47, 
so  that  about  the  year  57  of  the  era  which  Nahapana  employed,  may 
be  placed  the  accession  of  Pulumayi  who  was  contemporary  with 
Chashtana.  Now,  if  the  dates  of  Nahapana  are  to  be  reckoned  from 
the  time  of  Maues  as  Cunningham  tells  us,  Pulumayi  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  century  B.C.  He  cannot  thus  be  made  a  contem- 
porary of  Chashtana  who  reigned  according  to  Cunningham  from  78 
to  100  AJX  Both  of  them,  again,  are  separated  from  Ptolemy  by 
a  much  greater  interval  than  is  probable,  on  the  view  that  the  Greek 
geographer's  information  was  not  of  a  much  earlier  date  than  when 
he  wrote  about  the  princes.  If  on  the  contrary,  the  dates  of  Nat 
hapana  are  referred  to  the  Saka  era,  Pulumayi  came  to  the  throne 
about  135  A..D.  and  this  brings  him  sufficiently  close  to  the  time  of 
Ptolemy.  But  if  Nahapana  is  supposed  to  have  employed  the  Saka 
era  as  is  generally  accepted,  Cunningham's  theory  of  Chashtana  being 
the  originator  of  that  era  falls  to  the  gronnd. 

a°  The  view  stated  here  is  that  held  by  Biihler  (Ind.  Ant,  XIL,  273  ;  Pie 
Indischen  Insohriften  &c.  pp.  57-58).  Thb  view  has  no  doubt  been  adopted 
by  mobt  scholars  (Ind.  Ant.  XXI.  204 ;  Jour.  Asia.  1897  tome  X^  p.  124  and 
ff) ;  but  I  d*nnot  agree  with  Biinler  in  regard  to  the  order  of  succession  of  the 
Andhrabhritya  king*  determined  by  bioot,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  his 
opinion  that  Gotamiputra  &Atakarni  reigned  in  the  Dekkan.  For  the  grounds 
on  which  my  dissent  is  based,  see  Dek,  His.,  p.  19.  and  note  1  and  ff. . 
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Similarly,  there  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  amongst  scholars 
that  the  duration  of  Jayadaman'e  reign  was  a  very  short  one  on 
account  of  the  extreme  rareness  of  his  coins.    According  to  Pandit 
Bhagwanlal  Indraji,  his  reign  lasted  for  three  years.31     Whatever 
the  short  period  may  be  which  is  to  be  ascribed  to  JayadAman,  the 
period  of  twenty-five  years  which  Cunningham  has  assigned  to  him 
is  in  every  way  improbable.     Next,  it  is  carious  that  Cunningham 
makes  the  reign  of  Rudradaman  extend  from  125  to  150  A.  D.,  [be- 
cause the  date  which  big  Oirnar  inscription  bears  is    72  which,  as 
Cunningham  rightly  considers  it  to  be  a  Saks  year,  answers  to  150 
A.  D.      But  this  date  is  the  date  of  the  bursting  of  the  embankment 
of  the  Sudarsnna  lake  and  not  of  the  incision  of  the  inscription; 
There  is  therefore  good  reason  to  suppose  tbat  RudradAman's  reign 
did  not  come  to  a  close  in  72  Saka,  i.  <?.,  150  A.  D.  as  Cunningham 
thinks.    Further,   his  next  two    sucessore  were  Dftmaghsada  and 
Rudrasimha.**    The  earliest  and  latest  dates  of  the  latter  are  102 
and  108  respectively.     In  all  likelihood  therefore,  Rudrasimha  began 
to  reign  not  earlier  than  102.     The  scarcity  of  Damaghsada's  coins 
points  to  his  having  reigned  not  more  than  ten  years,  so  that  we  get 
02  as  the  approximate  year  when  Rudradaman  ceased  to  reign. 
Rudrad&mnn  therefore  appears  to  have  continued  to  reign  long  after  72 
Baka.  If  we  reject  as  improbable  the  suppositions  to  which  Cunningham 
hns  resorted,  the  conclusion  we  come  to  is  as  follows:  since  Rudradaman 
reigned  up  to  92  Saka,  in  all  probability  his  reign  did  not  commence 
before  61  Saka ;  and  making  an  allowance  of  ten  years  for  his  father 
Jayadaman,  which  can  scarcely  be  exceeded  since  his  coins  are  very  rare 
we  have  fifty  years  as  the  duration  of  Gnash  tana's  reign,  if  we  hold  with 
Cunningham  that  Chashtana  started  the  Saka  era.    It  is  true  that  a 
period  of  fifty  years  is  in  itself  not  impossible,  but  is  extremely  improb- 
able unless  the  contrary  is  proved.    And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  coins  of 
Chastana  that  have  been  found  are  very  few,  and  this  points  to  a  much 
shorter  period  than  tbat  of  fifty  years.    We  thus  find  that  in  order 
to  maintain  his  theory,   Cunningham  had  to  make  a  number  of  im- 
probable suppositions  and  bring  to  his  aid  these  no  longer  upheld. 

According  to  Pandit  Bhagwanlal  Indraji,  the  &aka  era  dates  from 
the  coronation  of  Nahapaua  and  marks  his  conquest  of  Gujarat  and 

"  llittory  of  Gujarat  (Bom  Gaiet.  Vol.  J,  Pt.  I  )  pp.  88-34. 

»t  Lamaghsada  is  supposed  by  Pandit  Rhagwanla]  to  have  been  succeeded 
by  bis  son  Jtvidaman.  Bat  Mr.  Bapeon  haa  shown  that  DAmaghaada  was  euo* 
oeedad  by  his  brother  Radraaimha  (J.  B.  A  S, 1899,  p.  876). 
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Western  Dekkan88  The  latest  known  date  46  of  Nahapana  is 
therefore  the  46th  year  of  his  reign  as  well  as  of  the  £aka  era.  And 
the  Pandit  finds  a  confirmation  of  this  in  the  effigy  of  Nahapana  on 
his  coins  the  type  of  which  passes  from  his  youth  to  his  old  age« 
Now,  in  the  first  place  this  theory  cannot  he  entitled  to  our  confi- 
dence unless  it  is  shown  beyond  all  donbt  that  Nahajiana  wa*j  an 
independent  sovereign.  I  think,  we  may  safely  hold  that  the  very 
title  Kshatrapa  points  to  the  subordinate  position  of  the  person  who 
assumes  it  unless  (he  contrary  is  proved.  So  that  Nahapana's  title 
Kshatrapa  makes  it  highly  probable  that  he  was  a  dependent  prince. 
Secondly,  ns  Dr.  Biihler  has  pointed  out,  the  circumstance  that  on  his 
coins  his  name  is  given  in  the  Kharoshfhi  character  as  well  as  in  the 
southern  alphabet  is  an  indication  of  his  connection  with  the  north 
and  northwest  where  the  Indo-Scy thians  ruled.*4  It  is  therefore  almost 
certain  that  Nahap&na  was  not  an  independent  ruler.  Precisely  the 
same  line  of  reasoning  holds  good  in  the  case  of  Cbashtana.85  Neither 
Nahapana  nor  C  hash  tan  a  can  therefore  be  the  founder  of  any  era,  and 
the  originator  thereof  must  naturally  be  looked  for  in  the  imperial  Saka 
dynasty,  whose  might  overshadowed  the  north  and  northwest  of  India. 
Again  on  the  theory  that  Nahapana  founded  the  era  we  shall  have 
to  s appose  that  he  reigned  for  46  years  at  least,  his  latest  recorded 
date  being  as  stated  above  46.  Whatever  support  this  Mipposition  may 
derrve  from  the  look  of  effigy  of  Nahapana  on  his  coins,  young  and  old, 
the  improbability  of  it  is  evident,  as  the  coins  of  Nahapa*  a  have  rarely 

••  History  of  Gujarat,  pp.  26-27.        »*  Die  Indischen  Inschriften,  &c.,  p.  57. 

88  I  caunot  bat  think  that  the  assumption  of  the  title  Kshatrapa  or  Mahak- 
thatrapa  by  tlese  Western  Satraps  at  any  rate  is  not  without  significance. 
Those  who  were  Kshatrapa*  were  subordinate  to  the  Mahak*hatrnpas  or 
tome  foreign  kings  wbo  conquered  them  Tho  e  who  are  styled  llahaksbag- 
trapas  were  independent,  and  owed  fealty  to  none  Nahapana  on  his  coins 
and  n  his  son-in-law  UshavaHAtas  in  script  inns  (dated  41  42  and  45)  is  called 
simnly  Kshatrapa.  It  is  in  the  Jnn  ar  inscription  of  his  minister  Ayama 
(datt-d  4fl)  that  the  title  Maha kshatrapa  is  first  conjoined  to  his  name.  This 
showa  tbat  before  the  year  4*5  Nahapana  was  only  a  Kshatrapa  and  occupied  a 
subordinate  position.  Now,  if  the  dates  of  Nahapana  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
£aka  era  as  held  by  most  antiquarians  and  even  by  Pandit  Bbagwanlal,  he 
oannot  be  the  founder  of  the  &aka  era,  inasmuch  as  in  the  years  41,  42,  and  45 
which  are  thus  6aka  years,  he  was  not  an  independent  ruler.  Similarly  on  some 
of  his  coins  Ohastana  is  styled  Kshatrapa  and  on  some  Mahdkhbatrapa.  This 
altfo  indicates  that  at  the  beginning  he  was  like  Nahapana  a  dependent  prince, 
though  afterwards  he  rose  to  iadependent  power. 
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been  found.  And  if  the  Pandit  assigns  a  reign  of  three  years  only  to 
Jayadaman,  father  of  Rndradaman,  because  of  the  rareness  of  his 
coins,  it  is  inexplicable  why  he  should  regard  Nahapana  as  having 
reigned  for  46  years  at  least  when  the  coins  of  the  latter  also  are  rare* 
Thirdly,  if  the  'Saka  era  had  been  instituted  by  Mahapana,  it  would 
have  died  with  his  death  or  with  that  of  his  successor,  whosoever  the 
Khakharata  prince  may  be  whom  GotamSputra  Sutakarni  vanquished. 
There  is  no  reason  why  tho  princes  of  Chashtana's  family  should  have 
dated  their  coins  and  inscriptions  in  Nahapana' s  era,  because,  first* 
they  did  not  belong,  like  the  latter,  to  the  Khakhar&ta  race,  of  which, 
Nasik  inscription  No.  18  informs  us,  Gotamiputra  Satakarni  left  no 
remnant ;  secondly,  Nahapana' s  dynasty  was  by  no  means  politically 
superior  to  Chashtana's;  and,  thirdly,  Nahapana* s  era  had  a  standing 
of  scarcely  above  half  a  century.  I  hold  that  Nahapana's  and  Chash- 
tana's family  both  used  the  Saka  era  because  they  derived  their  power 
from  and  represented  in  the  south  the  imperial  Saka  dynasty,  whence 
the  Saka  era  originated.8* 

It  was  shown  before  that  Kanishka  cannot  be  the  founder  of  the 
Saka  era,  and  we  have  now  shown  that  Cunningham's  conjecture  that 
Chashtana  started  the  era  is,  highly  improbable,  and  that  Pandit 
Bhagwanlal's  theory  that  the  era  was  instituted  by  Nahapana  is  also 
untenable.  Let  ns  now  proceed  to  determine  the  question  :  who  was* 
then,  the  originator  of  the  Saka  era  ?     One  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 

««  In  his 'Nasik:  Pflndu  Lena  Caves'  (Bom.  Gaz.  XIV., 617),  Pandit  Bhag- 
wanlal  Indraji  makes  the  following  most  learned  remarks  :  '•  This  era  (i.e.  the 
era  used  in  the  Kshatrapa  inscriptions  and  coins)  cannot  have  been  atarted  by 
Nahapana,  as  it  is  improbable  that  Chashtana  would  have  adopted  an  era  begun 
by  another  Kshatrapa  of  a  different  family.  The  era  must  therefore  belong  to 
their  oommon  overlord.  Who  this  overlord  was  cannot  be  settled  until  coins 
of  Nahapdna  and  Chashtana  are  found  with  the  Greek  legend  clear  and  entire. 
But  all  the  Kathiawar  Eshatrapas  have  adopted  on  their  coins  the  Greek  legend 
which  appears  on  the  obverse  of  Nahapana's  coins,  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
name  Vonones  differently  spelt."  I  am  perfectly  at  one  with  Pandit  Bhagwanlal 
here  in  maintaining  that  the  era  employed  by  the  Kshatrapas,  which  is 
identical  with  the  Saka  era,  must  have  been  originated  by  their  overlord,  who* 
as  I  have  shown  further,  is  no  other  than  Vonones,  though  the  grounds  on 
which  the  Pandit  bases  his  conclusion  are  not  sound,  inasmuch  as  the  Greek 
legend  on  the  obverse  of  Nahapana  and  Chashtana's  coins,  as  has  recently  been 
shown  by  Mr.  Rapson,  is  a  mere  transliteration  of  the  Indian  legend  on  the 
revere  (J.  R.  A.  S„  1899,  pp.  859-60),  and  does  not  contai i  the  name  of 
Vonones.  But  the  Pandit  gave  up  this  correct  view,  and  held  in  his  History  ofc 
Gujarat  that  the  Saka  era  was  started  by  Nahapana. 
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Mathura  Lion  Capital81  makes  an  honorific  mention  of  the  Mahachha- 
trava  Kusulaa  Patika.  They  were  all  engraved  in  the  time  of  Raj u la 
or  Rajubula  and  his  son  Sadasa  or  Sodasa.*8  The  Taxila  copper-plate 
grant,39  which  bears  the  date  78  and  refers  itself  to  the  reign  of  Moga, 
was  issued  by  Patika,  son  of  Uhhatrapa  Liaka  Kusnlaka.  The  iden- 
tification of  Patika  of  the  Mathnra  inscription  with  Patika  of  the 
Taxila  plate  is  scarcely  subject  to  doubt  especially  on  account  of  the 
tribal  name  Kusnlaka.  It  also  follows  that  Rajubula  and  Liaka  ou 
the  one  hand,  and  Sodasa  and  Patika  on  the  other,  were  contem- 
poraries. There  is  a  Mathura  inscription  which  is  dated  in  the  year 
72  in  the  reign  of  'Sodasa.*0  This  year  72  of  the  time  of  Sodasa  and 
the  year  16  of  the  time  of  Patika  must  therefore  belong  to  one  and 
the  same  era  since  the  two  Kshatrapas  were  contemporaries. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  dates  of  the  Western  Kshatrapa  inscrip- 
tions refer  to  the  Saka  era.  Nahapana' 8  latest  date  is  46,  which 
is  therefore  a  Saka  year.  'Sodasa' s  date  is  72.  I  have  indicated  above 
that  Sodasa  was  undoubtedly  posterior  to  Nahapana,  but  that  they 
were  not  far  removed  in  time  from  one  another.  So  that  the  date  72 
of  Sodasa  in  all  likelihood  belongs  to  the  Saka  era  equally  with  the 
date  46  of  Nahapana,  especially  as,  like  the  latter,  the  former  was  a 
Kshatrapa  and  a  Saka.*1  And,  further,  Patika  was  a  contemporary 
of  Sodasa.  His  date  78  must  also  therefore  be  supposed  to  be  a  Saka. 
year.  Again,  the  Taxila  plate  refers  itself  to  the  reign  of  Moga,  who 
has  been  identified  with  Maues  of  the  coins.  Maues  was  thus  the 
overlord  of  Chhatrapa  Liaka,  father  of  Patika.  The  wording  of  the 
Taxila  plate  is  [ "  Samvatsa]raye  athasatatimae  20  20  20  10  4  4 
maharayasa  mahamtasa  [Mo]gasa, "  &c.  Some  scholars  have  held 
that  the  year  78  refers  to  an  era  founded  by  Moga.**  But 
Dr.  Biihler  has  pointed  out  that  the  year  78  is  not  of  any  era  started 

"  J.  R.  A.  8.  (N.  8.),  1894,  p.  537.  «•  Ibid.  p.  530. 

a»  Ep.  Ind.  IV.,  p.  54  and  ft  *>  See  note  18  supra. 

41  One  inscription  on  the  Mathura  Lion  Capital  is  engraved  in  honour  of 
the  whole  Sakastana  (J.  R.  A.  S.,  1894,  p.  540).  Sakaatana  is  Sakasthana, 
i.e.,  the  land  of  the  &akas,  and  corresponds  to  the  Sakastene  of  Isidorus,  the 
Sejistan  of  the  early  Muhammadan  writers,  and  the  Sistan  of  the  present  day. 
The  name  clearly  implies  that  the  &akas  had  occupied  and  permanently 
settled  in  that  province.  And  unless  we  suppose  Rajubula  and  &odaea  to  be 
&akas,  it  is  inconceivable  why  there  should  be  an  honorific  mention  of  Saka- 
stana in  one'  of  the  Mathura  Lion  Capital  inscriptions  which  record  the  gifts  of 
the  members  of  their  dynasty. 

**  J.  R,  A.  8.,  1804,  p.  553. 
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by  Moga,  bnt  of  the  era  used  in  bis  time.4*  Tliis  appears  to  be  the 
correct  xplanation  and  similar  wording  from  other  inscriptions  might 
be  quoted  in  support  of  it.**  It  is  thus  clear  that  the  year  78  of  the 
TaxUa  plate  refers  to  the  S*ka  era,  and  that  this  era  was  in  vogue  in 
the  time  of  Moga  or  Manes,  a  prince  of  the  Saka  dynasty  which  held 
direct  sway  over  the  nonh  and  the  northwest  of  the  country.  And 
if  our  object  is  to  find  out  who  was  the  originator  of  the  Sal*  a  era, 
we  must  fix  upon  the  first  Saka  sovereign  of  this  dynasty  to  which 
Maues  belonged. 

Various  coins  bearing  bi-lingual  legends,  of  kings  sncb  as  Vonones, 
Spalirises,  Azas,  &c,  whose  Saka  nationality  is  unquestionable,  have 
been  found,  but  the  order  ot  their  succession  has  not  yet  been  satis- 
factorily determined,  although  the  legends  enable  us  to  do  so.  Not  a 
single  coin  of  Vonooes  ha*  yet  been  discovered  whereon  both  the  Greek 
and  Kh-iroshthl  legends  give  his  name.  But  the  coins,  the  Greek 
legends  of  which  mention  the  name  of  Vonone~,  and  the  Kharosthi,  those 
of  other  personages,  are  not  few.  Now,  I  believe  that  the  prince  whose 
name  occur-  in  the  Greek  legend  on  the  obverse  is  the  paramount  ruler, 
and  the  personage  whoe  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Kharoshtht  legend  on 
the  r  verse  is  a  viceroy  appointed  by  that  sovereign,  especially  as  we 
find  that  wh  le  certain  coins  bear  the  nnmes  of  different  persons  on  the 
reverses,  they  have  the  name  of  one  and  the  same  king  on  all  the 
obverses.  The  titles  affixed  to  the  name  of  Vonones  are  Basil eus 
Busileon  Megas  which  unmistakably  point  to  his  supreme  power. 
The  different  personages  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the  Kharo- 
shthi legends  are  —  (i)  Spalahores,  who  is  said  to  be  Maiaraja-bhra^, 
(h)  Spalgadames,  son  of  Spalahores,  and  (iii)  Azas  **  Spalahores, 
Spnlgadames  and  Azas  were,  therefore,  subordinate  to  Vonones.  It  is 
also  plain  that  during  the  life-time  of  Vonones,  Spalahores  died  and 
bis  son  Spalgadames  succeeded  him  to  his  viceroyaity,  since  in  addi- 
tion to  the  coins  which  bear  the  father's  name,  there  are  others,  the 
reverses  of  which  pive  the  sou's  name,  with  the  name  of  tne  same 
overlord  Vonones  on  the  obverses  of  the  coins  of  both.     Next  come  the 

*8  Ep.  Ind.  IV.,  66  remark  I. 

**  Bee  e.g.  ^ocJAsa's  insuripiLm  (Ep.  Ind.  II.,  199);  Rndrasirbha's  inscrip- 
tion (I. id  \nt.  X.,  157)  j  and  uodra  enaV  inscrption  (J.  B.  B.  E.  A.  8.  VI lit* 
284  ff. ;  Ind.  Ant.  X1L,  32).  in  all  these  inscriptions  the  ge  .ittve  of  the 
name  of  the  priuoe  is  oonneoted  with  the  year  sometimes  preceding  ft  and 
sometimes  following  it  as  in  the  above. 

••  N.  Chr.  1890,  pp.  136-138;  Gard.,  pp.  98-99. 
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coins  of  Spalirises  which  present  two  varieties  :  (i)  coins  bearing  his  name 
alone  in  both  the  legends  and  (it)  coins  on  which  his  name  occurs  on 
the  obverse  in  the  Greek  legend,  and  those  of  others  on  the  reverse  in 
the  Kharoshtht.  The  names  on  the  reverse  are  —  (i)  Spalgadames 
and  (ii)  Azas.*6  These  last  were,  therefore,  the  viceroys  of  Spalirises.  It 
has  just  been  stated  that  Spalahores  died  when  his  overlord  Vonones  was 
alive,  and  that  after  him  the  viceroy  ship  was  held  by  his  son  Spalga- 
dames. And  no  coins  on  which  the  name  of  Spalahores  is  associated 
with  that  of  Spalirises  have  been  obtained.  Vonones,  therefore,  as 
having  the  father  and  the  son  for  his  viceroys,  must  be  the  earlier 
prince,  while  Spalirises,  who  had  the  son  only  for  his  viceroy,  must  be 
the  later.  Spalirises  was,  therefore,  the  successor  of  Vonones.  Simi- 
larly, the  coins  of  Azas  may  be  distinguished  into  three  classes  : 
(i)  those  in  which  his  name  is  found  in  the  Kharoshtht  legend  on  the 
reverse  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Vonones  and  Spalirises  in  the 
Greek  on  the  obverse  ;  (ii)  those  whieh  contain  his  name  in  both  the 
legends  with  titles  indicative  of  supreme  power ;  and  (iii)  those  which 
bear  his  name  in  the  Greek  legend  on  the  obverse  and  mention  the 
names  of  Azilises  and  Aspavarma  in  the  Kharoshtht  on  the  reverse.47 
The  first  class  was  issued  when  he  was  in  a  subordinate  position  with 
reference  to  Vonones  and  Spalirises,  and  the  last  two  indicate  that 
Azas  was  a  paramount  sovereign  when  they  were  strnck.  Azas  there- 
fore could  not  have  been  a  supreme  ruler  during  the  time  of  Vonones 
and  Spalirises,  but  came  to  the  throne  after  them  and  then  became 
an  overlord.  The  coins  of  Azilises  are  likewise  of  three  distinct 
classes :  (i)  coins  whereon  his  name  is  restricted  to  the  Kharoshtht 
reverse,  and  that  of  Azas  mentioned  in  the  Greek  obverse  ;  (ii)  those  in 
both  the  legends  on  which  his  name  is  given,  and  is  coupled  with  the 
epithets  of  a  paramount  sovereign ;  and  (iii)  two  coins  at  least  on 
which  his  name  occurs  on  the  obverse  in  the  Greek  legend,  and  that 
of  Azas  on  the  reverse  in  the  Kharoshtht.48  The  first  class  shows 
that  Azilises  was  a  governor,  and  hence  subordinate  to  Azas,  when  the 
latter  was  alive,  while  the  rest  two  classes  point  to  his  supreme  power. 
Azilises  was  therefore  the  successor  of  Azas  and  became  a  sovereign 
after  the  death  of  the  latter.     I  have  just   stated  that  on  two  coins 

48  N.  Chr.  1890,  pp.  138-139;  in  the  notice  of  coin  No.  7  on  p.  138,  the 
heading  given  is  *  Spalahores  and  Spalgadames/  bul  instead  of  Spalahores, 
Spalirises  is  wanted ;  Gard.  pp.  100  and  102. 

41  N.  Chr.  1890,  pp.  140-162  and  170  ;  Gard.  pp.  78-92  and  173. 

«*  N.  Cbr.  1890,  pp.  153-155  and  149;  Gard.  pp.  93-97  and  92. 
37 
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at  least  the  names  of  Azilises  and  Azas  are  found  on  the  Greek 
obverse  and  the  Kharoshthi  reverse  respectively.  This  indicates 
that  Azas  was  subordinate  to  Azilises.  Bnt  this  Azas  most  not  be 
identifed  with  the  Azas  just  motioned.  We  most  suppose  that  there 
were  two  princes  of  that  name,  one  the  predecessor  and  the  other  the 
successor  of  Azilises,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the  coins 
hitherto  presumed  to  be  issued  by  Azas  I.  were  really  struck  by  Azas 
II.  Thus,  the  order  of  succession  of  these  Saka  kings  deduced  from 
an  examination  of  the  legends  on  their  coins  is  as  follows  :  first  comes 
Vonones,  then  Spalirises,  then  Azas  I.,  after  him  Azilises  and  after  him 
Azas  II.  There  remains  one  more  Saka  prince  named  Manes  whose 
coins  also  have  been  discovered.  And  now  the  question  arises:  where 
to  place  him?  whether  to  place  him  before  Vonones  or  after  Azas  II.? 
Before  we  proceed  to  decide  this  point,  it  is  of  vital  importance  to 
consider  the  views  of  Percy  Gardner  and  Cunningham  in  respect  of 
the  succession  of  these  'Saka  rulers.  Percy  Gardner  places  Manes 
earlier  than  any  other  of  these  Saka  princes  and  remarks  that  "he 
ruled  some  Scythic  invaders  who  had  entered  India  not  through  the 
Kabul  valley  "  but  by  the  Karakoram  pass.  Azas,  according  to  him, 
was  the  immediate  successor  of  Manes.  He  further  observes  that 
Vonones  and  Spalirises,  "who  from  the  find-spots  of  their  coins  seem 
to  have  reigned  in  Kabul,  "  may  have  been  tributary  to  Azas.* 
Various  other  remarks  have  been  made  by  him  regarding  the  rela- 
tionship of  these  kings,  but  with  these  we  are  not  concerned.60  Now, 

"  Gard.  Intro.  XL  ff. 

80  Spalahores  on  his  ooin3  calls  himself  Mah4rdidbhrdt4.  Who  this  maha- 
rdja  was  Percy  Gardner  is  unable  to  determine.  But  I  think  that  almost 
certainly,  Spalahore  was  a  brother  of  Vonones,  as  the  latter  clearly  appears 
to  be  his  overlord,  and  therefore  the  king  whose  brother  6palahores  was,  can 
be  no  other  than  Vonones.  Similarly,  one  class  of  Spalirises*  coins  bears  on 
the  Greek  obverse  the  legend  Ba$ileus  Adelpho$  Spalirises,  and  on  the  Kharosh- 
thi  reverse  Maharaja  bhrata  Dhramiasa  Spalirisasa.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is 
indicative  of  his  inferior  position  at  the  time  when  they  were  struck.  And  as 
we  have  seen  that  before  Spalirises  became  a  sovereign,  Vonones  was  the 
paramount  ruler,  it  can  soaroely  be  seriously  doubted  that  he  too  like  Spala- 
hores was  a  viceroy  appointed  by  and  a  brother  of  Vonones.  Vonones  was 
thus  the  supreme  ruler,  and  appointed  his  brothers  Spalirises  and  Spalahores 
viceroys  to  govern  the  provinces  conquered  by  him,  and  after  the  death  of  the 
latter,  conferred  the  viceroyalty  on  his  nephew,  i.e.  Spalahores*  son,  fipalga- 
dames.  This  seems  to  my  miud  the  relationship  in  which  they  stood  to 
one  another.  But  how  Azilises,  Vonones,  Spalirises  and  Spalahores  toare  the 
sons  of  Azas  as  Gardner  maintains  is  quite  inexplicable  to  me. 
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first,  do  the  coins  show  that  Vonones  and  Spalirises  were  tributary 
to  Azas?    Whenever  Azas  strikes  coins  together  with  Vonones  and 
Spalirises,  the  names  of  the  last  two  kings  occur  in  the  Greek  and 
that  of  Azas  in  the  Kharoshthl  legend.     Primdfacie,  when  the  name 
of  one  prineeisin  the  Greek  legend  and  of  another  in  the  Kharosh- 
thl, the  latter  must  be  looked  upon  as  tributary  to  the  former.     The 
Kharoshthi  legend  on  the  coins  was  obviously  meant  for  the  Indian 
subjects  of  the  province  where  they  were  current.     When  both  the 
Greek  and  Kharoshthl  legends  contain  the  name  of  one  king  only,  it 
must  be  supposed  that  he  was  the  sole  as  well  as  the  direct  ruler  of 
the  territory.     But  when  these  legends  give  different  names,  it  is 
natural  to  infer  that  the  personage  whose  name  is  found  in  the 
Kharoshthl  governed  the  province  directly,  and  the  prince  whose 
name  is  placed  in  the  Greek  was  the  sovereign  under  whom  he  held 
the  office  of  viceroy.     On  all  the  coins  whereon  the  names  of  Azas 
and  Vonones  or  Spalirises  are  associated,  that  of  the  first  is  invariably 
restricted  to  the  Kharoshthl,  and  those  of  the  last  two  to  the  Greek 
legend.     Azas,  therefore,  far  from  being  the  overlord  of  V onones  or 
Spalirises,  was  himself  their  viceroy  during  their  life-time.    If  it  is, 
however,  supposed  for  the  moment  that  the  prince,  whose  name  is 
fomd  in  the  Kharoshthl  legend,  must  be  considered  paramount,  then 
Aspavarma  who  strikes  in  conjunction  with  Azas  and  whose  name  is 
mentioned  in  the  Kharoshthl,  whereas  that  of  Azas  is  confined  to  the 
Greek  legend,  must  be  regarded  as  the  overlord  of  Azas.     Never- 
theless, Gardner  thinks  him  to  be  a  subordinate  of  Azas.61     Again, 
we  know  that  Spalahores,  Spalgadames  and  Azas  strike  coins  together 
with  V onones,  the  names  of  the  first  three  being  restricted   to  the 
Kharoshthl  legends.     If  we  now  suppose  for  the  sake  of  argument 
that  princes  whose  names  occur  in  the  Kharoshthi  legends  are 
sovereigns,  we  shall  have  to  infer  that  Vonones  was  tributary  also  to 
Spalahores  and  Spalgadames,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the   titles 
BasiUus  Barileon  Mages  are  conjoined  with  the  name  of  Vonones  and 
the  epithet  Dharmxka  only  with  the  names  of  Spalahores  and  Spal- 
gadaroes.    The  fact,  therefore,  of  Azas'  name  being  confined  to  the 
Kharoshthl,  while  those  of  Vonones  and  Spalirises  are  mentioned  in 
the  Greek  legend,  clearly  shows  that  Vonones  and  Spalirises,  far  from 
being  tributary  to  Azas,  were  each  in  his  turn  the  overlord  of  Azas. 
Again,  as  I  have  said  above,  when  certain  coins  give  the  names  of 


"  Gard.  Intro,    XLI1I. 
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different  persons  on  the  reverses,  bat  bear  the  name  of  one  and  the 
same  prince  on  the  obverses,  the  latter  must  evidently  be  considered 
to  be  the  supreme  lord  of  the  former.  We  have  seen  that  there  are 
coins  which  contain  the  names  of  Spalahores,  Spalgadames  and 
Azas  on  the  reverses,  but  have  the  name  of  one  and  the  same  prince 
Vonones  on  the  obverses.  Vonones  was  therefore  the  overlord  not 
only  of  Spalahores  and  Spalgadames,  but  of  Azas  also.  Likewise, 
coins  have  been  found,  as  stated  heretofore,  the  reverses  of  which 
give  the  names  of  Spalgadames  and  Azas  and  the  obverses  of  which 
bear  the  name  of  Spaiirises  only.  This  shows  that  not  only  Spalga- 
dames, but  Azas  also,  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Spaiirises.  In 
short,  the  statement  that  Vonones  and  Spaiirises  were  tributary  to 
Azas  has  no  ground  to  stand  upon.  On  the  contrary,  the  assertion 
that  Vonones  and  Spaiirises  were  the  overlords  of  Azas  is  in 
every  way  entitled  to  our  confidence.  Whether  or  not  Maues  was 
the  first  Saka  prince,  as  Gardner  supposes,  will  shortly  be  considered, 
but  with  regard  to  his  remark  about  the  route  by  which  the  Scythic 
invaders,  headed  by  Maues,  poured  into  India,  we  may  at  this 
stage  draw  attention  to  the  refutation  thereof  by  Cunningham,  who 
says:  "  I  feel  quite  certain  that  they  could  not  have  come  through 
Kashmir  by  the  Kharakoram  pass,  as  suggested  by  Professor 
Gardner,  as  that  pass,  instead  of  being  open  all  the  year  round,  u 
closed  during  winter  and  could  never  be  traversed  by  an  army  even 
in  summer."58  Cunningham  further  holds,  and  rightly,  I  think,  that 
they  first  occupied  Arachosia  and  Drangiana  and  thence  spread  east- 
ward to  the  valley  of  the  Indus.  The  Chinese  authorities,  as  he 
himself  says,  are  in  favour  of  this  view.  And  further,  I  may  remark 
that  Sakastana,  which  designates  modern  Sistan,  doubtless  shows  that 
the  Sakas  first  occupied  and  settled  in  that  province  and  that  this 
country  appears  afterwards  to  have  been  looked  up  to  by  the  Sakas 
with  patriotic  feelings,  since,  as  mentioned  above,  there  is  an  honorific 
mention  of  Sakastana  in  the  celebrated  Mathura  Lion  Pillar 
Capital." 
Although  I  express  my   full  concurrence  in   these   remarks  of 


•»  N.  Chr.  1890,  p.  104. 

»3  See  note  41  supra ;  similarly  Khorasan  was  called  after  the  Korean  or 
Kushana  tribe,  Zabulistan  after  the  Jabuli  tribe  of  the  Ephthalites,  and 
Sogdiana  after  the  Snghdi^tribe.  T  think  these  provinces  received  the  names 
of  the  tribes,  as  it  was  in  these  that  they  first  gained  a  firm  footing  and 
established  themselves  permanently  in  their  conquests  southward?. 
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Cunningham,  I  mast  express  my  dissent  from  his  view  which  distin- 
guishes the  family  of  Maues  from  that  of  Vonones  and  makes  the 
former  rulers  of  the  Punjab,  and  the  latter,  of  the  country  around 
Kandahar  and  Ghazni.8*  According  to  him,  Manes  at  the  head  of  a 
Saka  horde  first  conquered  Sakastana  and  then  advanced  further  into 
the  east  and  occupied  the  Punjab,  leaving  behind  him  Vonones  who 
afterwards  either  rebelled  or  was  himself  made  the  ruler  of  Sakastana 
by  Maues  who  was  content  with  his  Indian  dominions.  On  the 
death  of  Maues,  Vonones  and  Azas  disputed  each  the  claim  of  the 
other  to  the  throne,  and  it  was  settled  by  both  maintaining  their 
equal  authority.  And,  further,  as  the  coins  of  Maues  are  found  only 
in  the  Punjab,  and  of  Azas  and  Azilises  little  beyond  Jelalabad, 
whereas  the  money  of  Vonones'  and  Spalirises  is  confined  to  the 
country  around  Kandahar  and  Ghazni,  Cunningham  holds  that  Azas 
and  Azilises  were  the  successors  of  Maues.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
I  cannot  but  feel  certain  that  the  sequence  of  the  reigns  of  Vonones, 
Spalirises,  Azas  I.,  Azilises  and  Azas  II.  deduced  from  the  legends 
of  their  coins  is  indisputable.  Why  then  should  we  not  regard 
these  princes  as  members  of  one  and  the  same  dynasty  ?  Again, 
Cunningham  maintains  that  the  claim  to  the  throne  of  Maues,  con- 
tested by  Yonones  and  Azas,  was  "  adjusted  by  admitting  the  equal 
authority  of  Azas."  But  we  have  seen  that  on  coins  which  he  strikes 
together  with  Vonones  and  Spalirises,  the  name  of  Azas  is  restricted 
to  the  reverse.  This  shows  that  he  was  tributary  to  Vonones  and 
Spalirises.  This  conclusion  is  assented  to  by  Cunningham  himself, 
who  says  that  "  politically  they  were  certainly  connected,  as  Azas 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Vonones  and  afterwards  of  Spalirises 
by  placing  their  names  on  Hie  obverse  on  his  coins."98  It  is  there- 
fore evident  that  during  the  life-time  of  Vonones  and  Spalirises,  Azas 
was  their  subordinate.  Further,  according  to  Cunningham,  Azas 
succeeded  Maues,  but  I  cannot  comprehend  how  this  can  be  so,  when 
the  legends  on  his  coins  distinctly  and  unmistakably  connect  him 
with  Vonones  and  Spalirises  and  show  him  to  be  the  successor  of  the 
latter,  whereas  no  such  connection  with  Maues  is  at  all  discernible. 

We  shall  now  examine  the  argument  often  adduced  in  favour  of 
the  first  place  in  the  dynastic  list  assigned  to  Maues.  Snch  numis- 
matists as  Wilson,  Von  Sallet,  Percy  Gardner  and  Cunningham50 

»"*"  N7chr.  1890,  ppTloTffT"  "~».  Chr.  1890,  p.  107. 

••  Ar.  Ant.  p.  31 3  j  Gard.  Intro..  p.xl.;  N.  Chr.  1*90,  p.  110;  Ibid.  1888, 
p.  242. 
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have  maintaned  that  since  there  are  two  types  of  Manes'  coins  which 
are  identical  with  those  of  Demetrius  and  Apollodotns,  he  was  not 
much  posterior  to  these  Greek  princes  and  mast  therefore  be  regarded 
as  the  earliest  prince  of  the  Saka  dynasty.  Accordingly  he  has  been 
placed  about  70  B.  C.  by  Gardner  and  about  100  B.  C.  by  Cunning- 
ham. The  question  that  we  hare  now  to  consider  is :  'Is  identity  of 
type  a  sure  mark  of  contemporaneity  ?  *  I  believe  that  when  the  type 
of  any  two  kings'  coins  is  alike  or  even  identical,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  they  were  contemporary  or  even  nearly  contemporary  to 
each  other.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  coinage  of  one  of  these  kings 
was  in  circulation  in  the  time  of  the  other  to  whom  it  might  have 
suggested  types  for  his  coinage.  And  this  in  fact  appears  to  be  the 
case  from  the  coins  of  Maues  himself.  For  one  type  of  his  coins  is 
a  close  imitation  of  a  coin  of  Apollodotns,  and  another  an  exact  copy 
of  a  coin  of  Demetrius.  And  if  we  availed  ourselves  for  the  moment 
of  the  dates  assigned  by  Gardner57  to  the  Greek  and  the  Indo- 
Scythian  princes,  there  would  be  an  interval  of  ninety  years  between 
Demetrius  and  Apollodotns  and  of  thirty  years  between  Apollodotns 
and  Maues.  Demetrius  is  thus  anterior  to  Maues  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years.  This  chronological  difference  between  the  Greek 
and  the  Indo-Scythian  king  isr  in  my  opinion,  much  less  than  it  most 
probably  is.68  However,  even  if  we  accept  it,  it  can  scarcely  be 
reasonably  maintained  that  Maues  was  contemporary  or  even  nearly 
contemporary  with  Demetrius*  Identity  of  type  is  therefore  not  a 
sure  proof  of  contemporaneity,  and,  in  particular,  in  the  case  of 
Maues  we  have  just  seen  that  he  cannot  possibly  be  contemporane- 
ous with  Demetrius  and  Apollodotus  at  the  same  time,  seeing  that 
they  were  removed  from  each  other  by  ninety  years,  and  from  Maues 
by  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  thirty  years  at  least  respectively. 
The  assertion  that  Maues  was  the  first  Saka  ruler,  entirely  based  on 
the  argument  of  the  identity  of  type,  thus  falls  to  the  ground. 

Again,  the  fact  that  Maues'  coins  are  confine^  to  the  Punjab10 
militates  against  the  supposition  that  he  was  the  first  Saka  prince. 
For  one  would  expect  to  find  the  coins  of  the  first  Saka  prince  in 
countries  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  Punjab,  and  not  in  the 

sr  GarcL  Intro,  p.  xxxiii. 

**  Prof.  Gardner  allots  an  average  of  ten  years  only  to  every  one  of  the 
Greek  and  Scythian  kings.  But  I  think  that  ordinarily  an  average  of  at  least 
fifteen  years  should  be  assigned  to  each  reign. 

••  N.  Chr.  1890,  p.  106. 
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Punjab  only.80  Therefore  it  is  again  supposed  that  Manes  and  his 
horde  came  into  the  Punjab  by  the  Karakoram  pass.81  Bat  the 
improbability  or  even  the  impossibility  of  its  being  used  we  have 
already  shown  on  the  authority  of  General  Cunningham  himself. 
Besides,  the  theory  itself  to  support  which  this  supposition  is  made, 
we  have  shown  to  be  groundless,  as  it  makes  Maues  a  contemporary 
of  two  princes  removed  from  each  other  by  an  interval  of  ninety  years 
at  least.  The  plain  conclusion,  therefore,  from  the  fact  that  Maues* 
coins  are  confined  to  the  Punjab,  that  he  was  the  last  of  the  Saka 
princes  must  be  accepted.  Further,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  during 
the  reigns  of  Vonones,  Spalirises,  Azas  and  Azilises,  we  End  powerful 
viceroys  ruling  under  their  authority  over  different  provinces.  But 
the  reign  of  Maues  is  conspicuous  by  the  absence  of  viceroys,  such  as 
Alas  was  in  the  time  of  Vonones  and  Spalirises,  or  Azilises  during 
the  reign  of  Azas  himself.  This  also  shows  the  curtailment  of  the 
Saka  power  in  Maues'  time*  and  therefore  points  to  his  being  the  last 
Saka  ruler*  Again,  it  is  morally  certain  and  I  think  that  unless  the 
contrary  is  proved,  we  may  hold  that  the  Mathura  date  72  of  Sodasa, 
the  Taxila  date  78  of  Patika,  the  Takht-i-Bahi  date  103  of  the 
Indo-Parthian  prince  Gondophares,  the  Panjtar  date  123  of  a  Gnshana 
prince  (whose  name  is  lost),  Ac,  are  years  of  one  and  the  same  era.61 
But  the  year  103  was  the  26th  year  of  the  reign  of  Gondophares, 
who  thus  seems  to  have  come  to  the  throne  in  78.  The  Taxila  copper, 
plate  charter  was  issued  in  the  year  78.  Maues  and  Gondophares 
were  therefore  contemporaries.    And  we  know  that  the  Saka  power 

60  I  have  mentioned  heretofore  that  the  name  Sakastene  shows  that  the 
Sakas  first  oooupied  and  settled  in  that  province,  and  thence  penetrated  east- 
ward into  the  Punjab.  Hence,  if  Maues  had  been  the  first  &aka  sovereign,  his 
coins  would  have  been  found  to  the  West  of  the  Punjab;  but  since  they  are  not, 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  Maues  was  the  earliest  of  the  &aka  rulers. 

*l  Gard.  Intro.  XL. 

••  Br.  Bttlher  was  inclined  to  the  same  view  (Vienna  Ori.  Jour.  Vol.  X.. 
p.  1 78).  I  shall  show  the  extremely  great  probability  of  the  correctness  of 
his  view  further  in  the  sequel  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  in  M.  Sen  art's 
opinion  the  Taxila  date  of  Moga  and  the  Takht-i-Bahi  date  of  Gondophares 
are  links  of  the  same  ohain  and  refer  to  the  &aka  era  (Ind.  Ant.  XXI.,  907). 
In  my  humble  opinion,  all  the  dates  mentioned  above,  inoluding  those  given  bv 
M.  Senart,  are  years  of  the  Saka  era.  And  the  numismatic  difficulty  in  accept* 
ing  this  view,  to  which  he  has  adverted,  if  we  hold  Kanishka  to  be  the  founder 
of  the  Saka  era,  disappears  when  it  is  held  that  the  era  was  not  instituted  by 
Kanishka,  and  that  he  flourished  a  oentory  at  least  after  Gondophares,  as 
I  shall  attempt  to  show  further  on. 
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was  overthrown  by  Gondopharea,  whose  coins  found  all  over  the 
Punjab,  as  well  as  at  Kandahar,  Sistan,  Jelalabad  and  Begraro,6* 
doubtless  prove  that  his  sway  was  established  over  all  the  territories 
formerly  held  by  the  Sakas.  Manes  is  therefore  the  last  prince  of 
the  Saka  dynasty.  According  to  our  view,  Vonones,  the  earliest,  first 
conquered  Arachosia  and  Drangiana,  and  thence  pressed  his  victories 
further  into  the  Punjab.  And  in  all  these  districts  the  coins  of 
Vonones'  viceroys  are  found.  We  therefore  hold  that,  like  almost  all 
invaders,  Vonones  entered  into  the  Punjab  from  the  west  and  not 
through  Kashmir.  From  the  find-spots  of  their  coins,  Vonones  and 
S pal i rise 8  appear  to  have  ruled  over  Arachosia,  Drangiana,  the  lower 
Kabul  valley,  and  the  Western  Punjab.**  But  after  the  death  of  the 
atter,  Azas  I.  seems  to  have  lost  many  of  the  Saka  possessions  in 
Afghanistan,  his  rule  being  confined  only  to  the  lower  Kabul  valley  and 
the  Punjab,  where  his  coins  have  been  found  in  abundance.*3  The 
dominions  of  Azilises  and  Azas  II.  were  much  the  same  as  those  of 
Azas  I .  It  thus  appears  that  after  Spalirises,  the  diminution  of  the 
extent  of  the  Saka  kingdom  had  set  in  Afghanistan  till  the  whole 
was  lost  in  the  reign  of  Maues,  whose  sway,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
restricted  to  the  Punjab  only.  We  know  that  the  Saka  dynasty  wa- 
Bupplanted  by  the  Indo-Parthians.  When  they  commenced  their 
inroads  and  pressed  upon  the  'Sakas,  the  latter  had  naturally  to  leave 
their  possessions  in  Afghanistan  and  the  west  more  and  more  into 
the  hands  of  their  conquerors  and  remain  content  with  their  Indian 
dominions  ;  and  finally  the  Western  Punjab  also  was  wrested  from 
them  by  Gondophares. 

It  has  been  observed  above  that  it  is  natural  to  suppose  the  date 
78  of  the  Taxila  plate  as  a  year  of  the  era  not  started  by  ftfoga 
or  Maues,  but  used  in  his  time,  that  this  era  is  in  all  likelihood  the 
Saka  era,  and  that  if  we  could  fix  upon  the  first  Saka  prince  of  the 
imperial  dynasty  to  which  Maues  belonged,  we  should  find  the  origina- 
tor of  the  Saka  era.  With  this  end  in  view,  we  have  determined  the 
following  order  of  succession  of  these  Saka  rulers,  viz..  (i)  Vonones. 
(ii) Spalirises,  (iii)  Azas  I.,  (iv)  Azilises,  (v)  Azas  II.,  and  (vi)  Maues. 
Vonones  thus  appears  to  be  the  first  prince  of  the  Saka  dynasty,  and 

•»  N.  Chr.  1890,  pp.  122-123;  Gard.  Intro.  XLV. 

6 1  N.  Chr.  1890,  pp,  106-107  ;  Gard.  Intro.  XLI.  Since  the  coin*  of  A*as, 
when  a  viceroy  of  Vonoues  and  Spalirises,  are  found  in  the  Western  Punjab, 
the  latter  appear  to  have  had  it  under  their  sway. 

08  Ax.  Ant.,  p.  321 ;  N.  Ohr.  18W),  p.  110. 
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hence  the  founder  of  the  Saka  era.  And,  farther,  if  we  assign  an 
average  duration  of  fifteen  years  to  the  reign  of  each  one  of  these 
kings,  our  calculation  gives  the  year  76  as  the  initial  year  of  the 
reign  of  Manes,  and  the  year  90  as  the  last  year  of  that  reign.  This 
result  fits  excellently ;  for  in  the  first  place  the  initial  year  of  his 
reign,  according  to  our  recokening,  is  earlier  than  and  hence  not 
inconsistent  with  the  date  78  of  the  Taxila  plate  of  Patika,  and, 
secondly,  his  reign  closes  before  the  date  103  of  the  Takht-i-Bah, 
inscription,  when  Gondophares  was  alive  and  ruling  over  the  Punjab. 
For  about  thirteen  years  the  dominions  of  Gondophares  and  Maues 
were  conterminous  with  one  another,  and  shortly  before  or  after  the 
year  90,  Gondophares  wrested  the  Punjab  from  the  *5akas.  If  this 
line  of  reasoning  has  any  weight,  the  Saka  era  originates  from 
Vonones.  The  coins  of  Vonones  have  not  yet  been  obtained,  but 
those  of  his  vioeroys  have  been  found  in  Arachosia,  Sistan,  the  lower 
Kabul  valley,  and  the  Western  Punjab.  To  my  mind  it  appears  that 
the  seat  of  Vonones'  government  lay  to  the  west  or  north-west  of 
Sistan,  and  that  he  subjugated  Sistan,  Arachosia,  and  other  districts 
in  the  neighbourhood  and  appointed  viceroys  to  govern  them. 
Vonones  must  therefore  have  been  a  powerful  sovereign.  It  has 
been  alleged  that  Vonones  sounds  an  Indo-Parthian  name.  But  we 
have  seen  that  his  successors  were  Azas,  Azilises,  and  Manes — which 
names  are  unquestionably  Indo-Scythian.  We  may  therefore  suppose 
either  that  some  of  the  Saka  kings  assumed  Indo-Parthian  names  as 
they  did  Indian,  or  that,  as  remarked  by  Mr.  Rapson,60  a  strong 
Parthian  element  was  existent  among  the  Sakas  of  this  period.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  if  Azas,  Azilises,  and  Maues  were  Sakas,  their  pre- 
decessor Vonones  must  be  of  Saka  origin. 

We  have  thus  determined  that  Vonones  was  the  founder  of  the 
Saka  era,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  we  have  seen  that  the  Imperial  Saka 
supremacy  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  second  half  of  the  first  and  the 
first  half  of  the  second  century  after  Christ.  And  in  order  to  find 
out  the  English  equivalent  of  the  dates  in  the  reigns  of  Kanishka, 
Huvishka  and  Vasudeva — which  is  the  principal  topic  of  our  discus- 
sion, we  have  to  settle  how  many  years  after  the  extinction  of  the 
Saka  sovereignty  Kanishka  and  his  successors  flourished. 

I  have  remarked  above  that  the  Mathura  date  72  of  Sodasa,  the 
Taxila  date  78  of  Patika,  the  Takht-i-Bahi  date  103  of  Gondophares, 

••  Indian  Coins,  p.  8. 
88 
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the  Panjtar  date  123  of  a  Gushana  prince  whose  name  is  lost,  &cM 
are  all  years  of  one  and  the  same  era.  And,  farther,  since  the  first 
two  dates,  as  we  have  seen,  must  be  Saka  years,  the  other  dates  also 
must  be  referred  to  the  Saka  era.  Now,  if  these  dates  belong  to  the 
same  era,  the  Takht-i-Bahi  date  103  is  later  than  the  Taxila  date 
78,  and  the  Panjtar  date  123  later  than  the  Takht-i-Bahi  date  103. 
And  this  result  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  generally  accepted  fact 
that  the  Saka  rule  oyer  North-western  India  was  overthrown  by  the 
Indo-Parthians  and  the  Indo-Parthians  by  the  Kushanas.  Again,  it 
might  be  objected  that  these  dates  cannot  refer  to  the  same  era,  as 
we  have  them  to  suppose  that  after  the  lapse  of  only  twenty  years  the 
Kushanas  succeeded  the  Indo-Parthians  in  the  sovereignty  over 
Gandh&ra  and  the  Punjab.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
coins  of  G on dop hares  have  come  from  the  lower  Kabul  valley,  the 
upper  and  the  lower  Indus  valley,  Sistan  and  Kandahar,  but  those  of 
his  successors  Orthagnes,  Abdgases,  Pakores,  Ac.,  have  been  obtained 
all  over  these  regions,  except  the  lower  Kabul  and  the  upper  Indus 
valley.07  These  last-mentioned  territories  were  not  therefore  after 
Gondophares  in  the  possession  of  his  successors,  and  must  therefore  have 
been  seized  by  the  Kushanas.  The  difference  of  only  twenty  years 
between  the  Takht-i-Bahi  and  Panjtar  dates  is  thus  explained  not  by 
the  supposition  that  the  Indo-Parthian  power  became  extinct  in  that 
short  period,  but  by  the  inference  from  the  find-spots  of  coins  that  the 
lower  Kabul  and  the  upper  Indus  valley  were  lost  to  the  Indo-Parthians 
soon  after  the  death  of  Gondophares  and  occupied  by  the  Kushanas. 
Now,  I  cannot  but  think  that  there  are  no  cogent  reasons  to  hold 
that  Kanishka  was  the  originator  of  any  era.  Certainly  he  was  not 
the  king  who  first  established  the  independence  of  the  Kushana 
dynasty.  For  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  the  real  founder  of  this 
dynasty  was  Kujula-Kadphises.  Nor  was  he  the  first  Kushana 
sovereign  who  struck  gold  coins,  if  they  are  to  be  supposed  as  an 
indication  of  the  extension  of  power  and  prosperity.  For  the  gold 
coinage  was  first  issued  by  his  predecessor  Wema-Kadphises.  Nor 
does  he  appear  to  be  a  great  conqueror  who  extended  the  dominions 
inherited  by  him.  The  coins  of  his  predecessor  were  collected  along 
the  Kabul  valley  and  were  found  all  over  the  Punjab  and  the  North- 
western provinces  as  far  eastward  as  Gorakhpur  and  Ghazipur,6" 

•»  Gard.  Intro,  xlv. ;  N.  Chr.  1890,  pp.  122-128.  ~"  ~~~ 

•s  N.  Chr.  1889,  p.  277  ;  Ar.  Ant.  pp.  863  and  858.    It  deserves  to  be  noticed 

that  the  coins  of  Wema-Kadphises  have  not  been  found  in  abundanee  only  at 
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And  Kanishka,  to  judge  from  the  find-spots  of  his  coins,  does  not 
seem  to  have  added  to  these  vast  dominions.  Perhaps,  it  may  be 
argued  that  from  the  Bajatarangini  we  learn  that  Kanishka  and  his 
successors  ruled  over  Kashmir,  whereas  we  have  no  evidence  to  hold 
that  Wema-Kadphises  ever  possessed  that  province.  Bnt  I  think 
that  since  Kanishka  and  his  successors  are  mentioned  in  the  Rajataran- 
gini  only  as  the  founders  of  new  cities,  the  omission  of  the  name  of 
Wema-Kadphises  may  be  explained  away  by  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
found  any  new  town.  Even  granting  that  Kanishka  first  subjugated 
Kashmir,  the  mere  conquest  of  such  a  small  and  not  an  important 
province  as  Kashmir  would  not  entitle  him  to  be  called  a  great 
conqueror.  It  is  therefore  inconceivable  why  Kanishka  should  be 
considered  as  the  originator  of  any  era.09  The  principal  thing  that 
has  immortalized  his  name  is  his  conversion  to  Buddhism  and  the 
assembly  of  Buddhist  monks  convened  under  his  patronage.  But  I 
cannot  understand  how  this  fact  can  be  sufficient  to  make  him  the 
founder  of  an  era.  I  am  therefore  strongly  inclined  to  hold  with 
Cunningham70  that  the  dates  of  the  inscriptions  of  Kanishka, 
Huvishka  and  Vasudeva  are  abbreviated  by  the  omission  of  hundreds. 
The  questions  that  now  arise  are  :  how  many  hundreds  have  been 
omitted  and  to  what  era  are  the  full  dates  to  be  referred  ? 

Four  kings  at  the  most  appear  to  have  reigned  before  Kanishka, 
viz.  Kujula-Kadphises,  Kujula-Kara-Kadphises,  the  Nameless  King 
and  Wema-Kadphises.  With  the  question  whether  or  not  the  Name- 
less King  was  a  Kushana  prince  we  are  not  concerned.     For  anyhow 

a  few  specific  places  or  soattered  sparsely  over  many  places,  but  that  they 
have  been  obtained  in  plenty  and  over  almost  the  whole  of  the  Kabul  valley,  the 
Punjab  and  the  North-western  provinces  as  far  as  Gorakhpnr  and  Ghazipur. 
The  inference  from  the  find-spots  of  his  coins,  as  regards  the  extent  of  his 
dominions,  is  almost  certain,  and  not  overshadowed  by  doubt  as  in  most  oases 
where  this  form  of  argument  is  utilised. 

60  Gardner  thinks  that  the  Saka  era  was  perhaps  started  by  Kadphises  II., 
r>.  Wema-Kadphises,  since  he  "begins  the  issue  of  Indo-Soythian  gold  coins  : 
and  Kanerkfs  earliest  date  is  the  year  9"  (Gard.  Intro,  li.,  note  *).  Since  the 
above  was  written  by  Gardner,  an  inscription  has  been  discovered  which  is 
dated  in  the  year  5  in  the  reign  of  Kanishka  (Ep.  lad.  I.,  381).  Conceding 
however  that  the  year  9  is  the  earliest  date  of  Kanishka,  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible that  Wema-Kadphises  should  have  reigned  only  for  eight  years,  as  his 
coins  have  been  colleoted  in  vast  numbers  over  a  very  wide  region. 

»°  Book  of  Indian  Eras,  p.  41 ;  N.  Ohr.  1892,  pp.  44-45 ;  but  I  do  not  agree 
with  him  in  referring  the  dates  of  Kanishka  and  his  successors  to  the 
Seleukidan  era,  as  will  be  noticed  further  on. 
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we  have  to  take  the  period  of  his  reign  into  consideration.  That  he 
reigned  after  Kujula-Kadphises  and  before  Kanishka  and  over  the 
Kushana  dominions  can  easily  be  shown.  The  find- spots  of  his 
coins71  show  that  the  extent  of  his  kingdom  was  almost  the  same  as 
that  of  Wema-Kadphi8es — which  means  that  he  ruled  over  the 
Kushana  territories.  A  coin  has  been  noticed  by  Cunningham7* 
which  bears  on  the  reverse  the  faces  of  the  Nameless  King  and 
Wema-Kadphises  with  their  peculiar  symbols  in  front  of  them.  On 
his  copper  coins  Wema-Kadphises  assumes  the  titles  that  are  found 
on  the  coinage  of  the  Nameless  King  only.  Various  other  similarities 
have  been  mentioned  by  Cunningham,  which  indubitably  indicate 
that  he  was  not  far  removed  in  time  from  Wema-Kadphises,  and  that 
for  some  time  and  over  some  region  at  least,  as  can  be  inferred  from 
that  peculiar  coin,  they  were  contemporaries  reigning  together. 
We  must  not  however  suppose  that  for  long  they  were  ruling  together 
over  the  same  territories  or  were  intimately  connected  with  each 
other.  For  the  coins  of  the  Nameless  King  are  mostly  of  copper  and 
rarely  of  silver,  while  those  of  Wema-Kadphises  are  of  copper  and  gold, 
and  not  a  single  specimen  of  silver  has  hitherto  been  discovered.  The 
Nameless  King  therefore  ruled  over  the  Kushana  territories  after 
Kujula-Kadphises  and  before  Kanishka,  and  had  an  altogether 
separate  reign,  at  any  rate  for  a  long  time/8  Now,  each  one  of  these 
kings  seems  to  have  had  a  long  reign  as  appears  from  the  vast 
number  of  coins  found.74  Assuming  that  the  Kushana  ruler,  whose 
name  is  lost  in  the  Pan j tar  inscription,  is  Kujula-Kadphises,  and  that 
he  began  to  reign  independently  in  120,  i.e.  three  years  before  123, 
the  date  of  the  inscription,  an  average  period  of  twenty  years  to  each 

f  *  Ar.  Ant.,  p.  882 ;  N.  Chr.  1890,  p.  115;  Ibid.  1892,  p.  72. 

f  f  N.  Chr.  1892,  p.  56. 

**  In  my  opinion,  Wema-Kadphises  came  after  the  Nameless  King.  For 
if  the  Nameless  King  is  placed  between  Wema-Kadphises  and  Kanishka.  we 
should  find  his  gold  coins,  bat  the  Nameless  King  does  not  appear  to  have 
issued  gold  coinage. 

T*  This,  however,  cannot  be  said  of  Kujula-Kara-Kadphises.  In  fact,  the 
general  current  of  opinion  amongst  numismatists  is  to  regard  the  coins  of  this 
prince  as  different  types  of  the  coinage  of  Kujula-Kadphises  (Rapson  :  Indian 
Coins,  p.  17),  so  that  before  Kanishka  there  lived  only  three  princes,  ciu 
Kujula-Kadphises,  the  Nameless  King,  and  Wema-Kadphises.  We  have  thus 
three  reigns  covering  a  period  of  eighty  years,  or  an  average  period  of  26 J 
years  for  each  one  of  the  three  princes — a  period  which  agrees  with  the 
abundance  of  their  coins  better  than  the  period  of  twenty  years  which  we 
have  assigned  to  each. 
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one  of  these  kings  brings  Wema-Kadphises'  reign  to  a  close  in  200. 
And  I  have  stated  above  that  the  Pan j tar  date  is  in  all  likelihood  a 
Saka  year.  Wema-Kadphises  therefore  ceased  to  reign  about  200 
Saka,  i.e.  278  A.  D.  The  dates  of  the  inscriptions  of  Kanishka, 
Huvishka,  and  Vasudeva  are  therefore  recorded  with  two  hundreds 
omitted,  and  refer  to  the  Saka  era. 

According  to  this  view,  the  following  will  be  the  dates  of  the 
Kushana  princes  Kanishka,  Huvishka,  and  Vasudeva  : — 

For  Kanishka,  we  have  inscriptions  with  the  years  5-28,  *•  e. 
[20]5— [2]28  S.  E.,  *.  e.  283-300  A.  D. 

For  Huvishka,  we  have  inscriptions  with  the  years  29-60,  i.  e. 
[2]29—  [2160  S.  E.,  i.  e.  807-338  A.  D. 

For  Vasudeva,  we  have  inscriptions  with  the  years  74-98,  u  e. 
[2]74—  [2]98  S.  E.,  i.  e.  352-376  A.  D. 
We  have  thus  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dates  in  the 
reigns  of  Kanishka,  Huvishka,  and  Vasudeva  are  to  be  explained  by 
the  omission  of  two  hundreds  of  the  Saka  era.  This  result  agrees 
with  the  Mathura  date  29  (9  ?)  of  a  king  whose  titles  are  given  but 
whose  name  is  not  specified.  For,  as  Dr.  Btihler  has  remarked, 
the  type  of  characters  of  the  Mathura  inscription,  which  bears  this 
date,  points  to  the  time  of  one  of  these  three  princes,"  and  I  may 
add  that  the  titles  mentioned,  especially  the  expression  RAjatir&ja,  are 
those  which  are  peculiar  to  these  Kushana  kings.  If  the  date  29  (9?) 
of  this  Mathura  incripfcion  thus  in  all  likelihood  belongs  to  the  time  of 
these  princes,  our  view  that  in  other  Kushana  documents  the  dates  are 
recorded  by  leaving  out  two  hundreds  is  confirmed.  The  date  29  (9  ?) 
must  thus  belong  to  the  reign  of  Vasudeva. 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  holding  that  Vonones  was  the  founder  of 
the  Saka  era,  and  that  the  dates  of  Kanishka  and  his  successors 
are  Saka  years  abbreviated  by  the  omission  of  two  hundreds,  we  have 
placed  these  Indo-Scythian  princes  much  later  than  almost  all  anti- 
quarians have  done.  I  shall  therefore  now  proceed  to  show  that  the 
periods  which  we  have  assigned  to  them   alone  are  consistent  with 

t*  Vienna  Ori.  Jour.  X.,  172-173.  Dr.  BUhlcr  thinks  that  this  fact  shows 
either  that  two  eras  were  used  iu  the  time  of  Kanishka,  Huvishka,  and  Vasu- 
deva or  that  the  dates  of  their  inscriptions  are  given  with  two  hundreds 
omitted.  The  former  alternative  appears  to  me  to  be  improbable,  for  if  two 
eras  had  really  been  prevalent  at  the  same  time,  of  certainly  the  numerous 
records  of  the  Kushana  period  hitherto  discovered,  we  should  have  found 
some  at  least  dated  according  to  that  era. 
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what  we  know  as  certain  about  Northern  India  during  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  If  we  suppose  with  Fergusson  and 
Prof.  Oldenberg  that  Kanishka  originated  the  Saka  era,  t.  e.  that 
the  dates  of  Kanishka  and  his  successors,  as  they  stand,  refer  to  the 
Saka  era,  or  if  we  hold  with  Cunningham  that  these  dates  are  years 
of  the  Seleukidan  era  with  400  omitted,  the  latest  date  98  of  Vasu- 
deva  corresponds  to  176  or  186  A.  D.  This  gives  us  a  blank  of  at 
least  132  years  between  the  latest  Kushana  date  and  the  initial  year 
of  the  Gupta  era,  to  fill  up  which  researches  hitherto  made  do  not 
furnish  us  with  the  names  of  any  princes  or  dynasties.  It  is  no  doubt 
maintained  by  some  antiquarians  that  what  are  called  the  later  Great 
Kushanas  occupy  this  long  period.  But  for  howsoever  long  a  period 
the  later  Great  Kushanas  may  have  flourished  after  Vasudeva,  this 
much  is  incontrovertible  that  the  Kushana  power  remained  unabated 
till  the  time  of  Vasudeva,  but  appears  to  have  declined  after  his  death. 
For  there  is  a  great  lack  of  variety  in  the  type  of  the  Kushana  coins 
after  Vasudeva,"  and  the  Greek  legends  used  thereon  are  corrupt  and 
seem  to  have  been  intended  as  mere  ornamental  borders.  Again,  no 
inscription  of  the  time  of  any  of  these  later  Great  Kushanas  has  yet 
been  discovered  ;  whereas  those  of  Kanishka,  Huvishka,  and  Vasudeva 
have  been  found  in  numbers ;  and  since  all  these  numerous  inscriptions 
take  us  only  as  far  as  the  year  98,  it  is  all  but  certain  that  not  long  after 
this  date  the  Kushanas  lost  their  supremacy.  Further,  the  coinage  of 
the  later  Great  Kushanas  appears  to  be  restricted  to  the  Kabul  valley 
and  the  Punjab  only,  and  is  not  found  over  the  North- Western  Provinces 
and  Central  India,  where  also  the  coins  of  Wema-Kadphises,  Kanishka, 
Huvishka,  and  V&sudeva  are  abundant.  This  shows  that  after  Vasu- 
deva the  Kushana  rule  over  the  North -Western  Provinces  and  Central 
India  was  overthrown.  So  that  we  may  safely  conclude  that  after  the 
death  of  V&sudeva  the  Kushanas  ceased  to  be  supreme  rulers,  and 
their  sway  was  confined  to  a  muoh  smaller  region.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  indication  whatever  of  any  royal  dynasty  intervening 
between  the  death  of  V&sudeva  and  the  rise  of  the  Guptas  and  sup- 
planting the  Kushana  sovereignty.  But  if  our  theory  is  accepted, 
Kanishka,  Huvishka  and  Vasudeva  are  brought  sufficiently  close  to 
the  Guptas,  the  blank  of  132  years  completely  disappears,  and  the 
Guptas  obviously  appear  to  have  brought  about  the  downfall  of 
the  Kushanas,  as  is  generally  accepted.     Nay,  we  can  even  determine 

"  N.  Ohr.  1898,  pp.  116-116 ;  Bapaon  :  Indian  Coins,  p.  18,  §  74 ;  Jonr. 
Ben.  Asiatic  Society,  LXIII.,pp.  179-181, 
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which  Gupta  prince  in  all  probability  conquered  and  reduced  the 
Knshanas.  For  the  date  98  of  Vftsudeva,  according  to  onr  mode 
of  understanding  it,  is  equivalent  to  298  Saka,  i.e.  376  A.D.  And 
certainly  about  this  time  the  Guptas  had  secured  independence 
and  were  fast  rising  in  power,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  Allahabad 
pillar  inscription  recording  expeditions  of  conquest  of  Samudragupta. 
But  Samudragupta  does  not  appear  to  have  subdued  the  Kushanas77 
In  his  inscription  the  expression  Daivaputra  Shahi  Shahanushahi78 
occurs,  and  the  language  there  used,  when  divested  of  its  rhetorical 

11  When  I  say  that  Samudragupta  did  not  subdue  the  Kushanas,  I  do  not 
mean  to  hold  that  he  never  came  in  conflict  with  them.  The  reign  of 
Samudragupta  marks  the  first  blow  dealt  to  the  Kushanas,  as  the  eastern-most 
portion  of  the  North-Western  Provinces,  which  was  undoubtedly  once  held  and 
pose-ssd  by  the  Kushanas,  appears  to  be  inoluded  in  his  dominions.  Though 
he  perhaps  acquired  a  victory  or  two  over  the  Kushanas,  he  did  not  entirely 
subjugate  them,  and  they  seem  to  have  then  entered  into  a  friendly  alliance 
with  Samudragupta  and  are  spoken  of  as  8hahi  Shahanushahi,  i.  r.  Maharaja 
Rajatiraja,  in  his  inscription.  But  it  was  Chandragupta  II.  who  successfully 
attacked,  and  overwhelmed  the  Kushanas,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  text  further. 

75  I  take  this  to  be  one  single  compound  title,  designating  the  member  of 
the  imperial  Kushana  dynasty,  contemporaneous  with  Samudragupta,  when  the 
Allahabad  pillar  inscription  was  incised.  Mr.  Smith,  like  Dr.  Fleet,  has  split 
up  this  expression  into  three  different  titles,  denoting  three  different  princes 
But  I  do  not  understand  how  the  word  Shahi  or  Shahanushahi  by  itself  can  be 
supposed  to  have  been  used  to  designate  particular  princes,  as  the  words  are 
not  certainly  tribal  names,  at  any  rate  were  not  so  at  that  time,  but  are 
ordinary  titles  corresponding  to  Maharaja  or  Rajatiraja.  Shahi  and  Shahanu. 
shahi  cannot  thus  be  either  dynastic  or  proper  names.  The  last  evidently 
corresponds  as  stated  in  the  text  to  the  expression  Shaonano  Shao  on  the  coins 
of  the  three  Kushana  prinoes,  and  when  the  distinctive  appellation  Devaputra 
is  read  before  the  titles,  the  doubt  is  almost  wholly  cleared  and  the  expression 
must  undoubtedly  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  Kushanas,  for  we  know  that 
Devaputra  was  a  specific  name  by  which  the  Kushanas  were  known.  I  there- 
fore take  the  whole  expression  Daivaputra  Shahi  Shahanunhdhi  as  equivalent 
to  Maharaja  Rajatiraja  Devaputra  and  as  alluding  to  one  prince  of  the 
imperial  Kushana  family.  By  the  bye,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Smith, 
taking  each  one  of  the  words  of  this  compound  to  be  a  separate  name  denoting 
a  distinct  prince,  identifies  Shahi  with  some  prince  of  the  Kidara,  i.e.  the 
Little  Kushana  dynasty  reigning  about  Kandahar.  But  Kidara,  the  founder  of 
this  dynasty  who  has  been  identified  with  Kitolo  of  the  Chinese  writers,  is 
supposed  to  have  conquered  Gandhara  about  428  A.  D.  and  to  have  reigned 
previously  to  this  date  to  the  north  of  Caucasus  until  the  time  of  the  inroads  of 
the  Httnas  (J.  R.  A.  S.  1897,  pp.  906-907  ;  N.  Chr.  1893,  pp.  184-185  ;  Jour. 
Beng.  Asia.  Socie.  LXIII.,  183).  How  therefore  any  prince  of  the  Kidara 
dynasty  can  be  a  contemporary  of  Samudragupta,  1  cannot  imagine. 
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hyperbole,  clearly  implies  that  the  Kushanas  had  entered  into  a 
friendly  alliance  with  Samudragupta  and  that  they  were  practically 
independent.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  title  Shfthanu- 
shahi,  which  is  identical  with  Shaonano  Shao,  occurring  in  the  legends 
of  the  Eushana  coins,  and  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Sanskrit  epi- 
thet RAjadhiraja  or  the  Greek  expression  Baaileus  Basileon,  indicates 
that  the  prince  who  assumed  it  was  a  paramount  sovereign,  and  that 
his  supreme  power  was  still  unshaken,  at  any  rate  to  any  serious 
extent.  Samudragupta  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ohandragupta  II., 
who  was  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  Gupta  Prince.  And  it  is  he 
who  seems  to  have  eclipsed  the  glory  of  the  Kushanas.  For  his 
coins  have  been  found  in  R&mnagar  in  the  Bareili  district,  8oron  in 
the  Eta  district,  Sunit  near  Ludiana,  Panipat  and  Alwar.79  An  in- 
scription referring  itself  to  his  reign  has  also  been  discovered  at 
Mathura.80  But  neither  any  coins  nor  any  inscription  of  the  reign  of 
Samudragupta  has  been  found  in  those  regions.  It  is  therefore  almost 
certain  that  Ohandragupta  II.  attacked  and  overwhelmed  the  Kusha- 
nas and  brought  the  whole  of  the  North- Western  Provinces  at  least 
under  his  rule.  The  earliest  known  date  of  (ohandragupta  II.  is  82 
G.  £.,  i.e.  400  A.  D.  In  all  probability  he  succeeded  to  the  throne 
long  before.  The  latest  ascertained  date  of  Vasudeva  is  98,  i.e.  298, 
according  to  our  theory,  corresponding  to  376  A.  D.  It  was  between 
376  A.  D.  and  400  A.  D.  therefore  that  Vasudeva  was  vanquished 
by  Ohandragupta.  In  all  likelihood  the  event  must  have  taken 
place  soon  after  298  S.  E.  or  376  A.  D.;  for  in  the  inscription  bearing 
that  date  Vasudeva  is  called  only  a  BAjan  and  the  imperial  titles  are 
omitted.  Already  therefore  he  had  been  reduced  to  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion before  376  A.  D. 

We  nave  thus  made  the  Guptas  the  immediate  successors  of  the 
Kushanas  in  the  supremacy  over  the  North- Western  Provinces  and 
Eastern  Malwn.  The  only  conceivable  objection  of  any  force  that  may 
be  urged  against  this  view  is  that  paleographic  evidence  does  not  sup- 
port it.  But,  in  ray  opinion,  paleographic  evidence,  far  from  contra- 
dicting this  view,  strengthens  it.  Dr.  Biihler  has  noticed  that  ha  of 
the  Kushana  inscriptions  has  occasionally  the  Gupta  form,  and  that 
instances  of  *<*,  with  its  left  limb  turned  into  a  loop  snch  as  is  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Allahabad  pillar  inscription  of  Samudragupta,  are  not 


*•  J.  B.  A.  B.  (N.  8.)  1883,  p.  48  ;  Ibid.  1893,  p.  104. 
'°  Cor.  Ins.  Ind.  III.,  pp.  25-2& 
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wanting.91  The  letters  ra  and  na  engraved  in  the  well-known  Mathura 
inscription  of  Ghandragupta  II.  and  Kumaragupta  I.82  are  also  to  be 
found  in  those  of  the  Kushana  period.  But  there  may  appear  to  be 
some  difference  regarding  the  character  ma.  But  as  Cunningham  has 
assured  us,83  the  so-called  Gupta  form  of  ma  occurs  in  a  Kushana  in- 
scription dated  98.  The  later  form  thus  appears  to  have  come  into 
vogue  about  the  close  of  the  Kushana  supremacy.  He  has  also  obser- 
ved that  the  older  form  of  ma  which  was  almost  invariably  used  in  the 
time  of  the  Kushanas  was  not  unknown  in  the  north  during  the  reign 
of  Samudragupta,  and  I  may  add,  of  Chandragupta  II.,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  way  in  which  the  letter  is  incised  in  the  words  'Para- 
krama'  and  *Vikramaditya'  in  the  legends  of  their  coins  respectively. 
It  is  thus  plain  that  in  the  time  of  these  Gupta  princes  at  any  rate,  both 
the  forms  of  ma  were  prevalent  and  the  new  form  came  to  be  used  a 
little  before  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Kushana  power  by 
Chandragupta  II.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  in  the  Gupta  period  there  is 
any  marked  permanent  change  in  the  form  of  the  letter  na  ;  for  though 
the  loop  form  of  that  period  may  be  seen  in  the  word  '  Kritanta'84  in 
the  Mnthurainscription  of  Chandragupta  II.,  the  usual  form  of  it  of  the 
Kushana  period  is  to  be  seen  in  the  words '  ntpannasya'  and  '  tatpari- 
grthitena.'  Further  the  loop-form  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Gupta  period, 
since  it  may  be  noticed  in  the  Kushana  inscriptions85  also  and  was  not 
the  only  form  used  even  after  the  extinction  of  the  Gupta  sovereignty 
as  both  occur  in  an  inscription  at  Mathura  dated  230  G.  E.88  The  only 
notable  difference  that  appears  to  me  is  with  respect  to  the  medial  t. 
Excepting  this,  there  are  no  characters  in  the  Gupta  inscriptions  at 
Mathura  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  epigraph ical  records  of  the 
time  of  the  Kushanas.  And  no  less  an  authority  on  paleography  than 
Dr.  Buhler  bears  testimony  to  this  fact.  In  his  work  •  Indische  Paleo- 
graphie'  **  he  says:  "  All  these  peculiarities  (of  the  Kushana  period) 
as  well  the  advanced  forms  of  the  medial  vowel  a  in  ra,  u  in  leu  and  in 
stu  and  o  in  to  appear  in  the  northern  alphabets  of  the  following 
period,  that  of  the  Gupta  inscriptions  and  that  of  the  Bower  MS. 
either  without  change  or  are  the  prototypes  of  the  forms  there  appear- 
ing.   The  literary  alphabets  in   use  at   Mathura  in   the  first    and 

•  *  Bp.  Ind.  I.,  872-78.  8*  Ibid.  II.,  210,  No.  39. 

«  Arch.  Sar.  Beport9  III.,  87-38.  8*  Vide  the  preceding  note. 

»*    Vide   in    the  plates  accompanying  Biihler's   Indische    Paleographie, 
tafel  111.,  26-IV. 

se  Cor.  Ins.  Ind.  III.,  pi.  xl.  D.  *f  Indisohcn  Paleographie,  p.  41. 
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second  centuries  after  Christ  were  perhaps  very  nearly  or  altogether 
alike  to  the  later  ones,  and  the  mixing  np  of  the  old  forms  is  to  he 
attributed  only  to  the  imitation  of  older  votive  inscriptions."  As 
regards  the  fact  that  the  type  of  characters  of  the  Gupta  period  at 
Mathura  almost  fully  agrees  with  that  of  the  Kushana,  we  are  quite 
at  one  with  Dr.  Biihler.  But  he  ascribes  this  agreement  of  the  form 
of  the  letters  to  an  attempt  at  imitating  the  older  votive  inscriptions, 
because  he  sticks  to  the  cherished  belief  that  Kanishka  lived  in  the 
first  century  A.  D.  and  probably  even  earlier.88  Any  conscious 
attempt  at  imitating  the  letters  of  the  older  inscriptions  is  in  itself  im- 
probable and  on  our  view  of  the  matter  which  we  have  developed  so 
far  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  make  any  such  supposition,  for  we  hold 
that  Kanishka,  Huvishka  and  Vasndeva  immediately  preceded  the 
Guptas  and  that  the  last  prince  at  any  rate  was  a  contemporary  of 
Ohandragupta  II.  The  close  resemblance  of  alphabets  is  thus  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Kushana  and  the  Gupta  inscriptions 
at  Mathura  belong  to  almost  the  same  period  ;  and  thus  the  paleo- 
graphic  evidence  far  from  contradicting  our  view  affords  a  strong 
confirmation  thereof. 


»•  Ind.  Ant.  XXVII,  p.  49,  note  4. 
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Art.  X  VIII.— On  the  date  of  the  poet  M&gha.  By  K.  B.  Pathak,  B.  A. 
(Read  19th  October  1899.) 

Magha  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Sanskrit  poets.  His  fame 
rests  entirely  on  the  Sisupalavadha.  This  is  the  only  production  of 
his  mose  that  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  considered  a  masterpiece 
of  Sanskrit  literature,  and  takes  rank  with  the  immortal  productions  of 
Kalidasa  and  Bharavi.  It  is  a  great  favourite  with  Sanskrit  students 
in  every  part  of  India,  and  its  immense  popularity  is  attested  by  the 
existence  of  numerous  commentaries  on  it,  which  belong  to  different 
parts  of  the  country,  though  the  one  by  Mallinatha  is  accorded  the 
palm  of  excellence  by  universal  consent.  Vallabhadeva  and  Kshe4- 
m&ndra  quote  some  verses  as  those  of  Magha1.  Since  these  are  not  found 
in  the  Sisupalavadha,  it  is  conjectured  by  scholars  that  the  poet  gave 
to  the  world  some  other  creations  of  his  genius,  which  are  now  lost. 

As  a  rule,  Indian  poets  rarely  give  an  account  of  themselves,  of 
allude  to  contemporary  men  and  events.    To  this  rule  Magha  is  an 
exception.    He  tells*  us  that  his  father  was  Dattaka,  and  his  grand- 
father, Suprabhadfeva.     Regarding  the  latter  we  are  favoured  with 
some  interesting  particulars.     Suprabhadeva  held  the  office  of  prime 
minister  to  a  king  wbo  listened  to  his  advice  with  as  great  respect  as 
the  enlightened  public  received  the  words  of  the  revered  Buddha.     It 
may  be  easily  inferred  from  this  statement  that  in  the  days  o(  our 
poet  Buddhism  counted  among  its  votaries  men  of  highly  cultivated 
minds,  and  that  the  king  also,  to  whom  the  poet's  family  owed  so  much, 
professed  that  faith.     The  poet  naturally  hoped  that  the  king's  name 
would  descend  to  future  ages.    But  this  hope  has  not  been  realised. 
The  royal  patron  of  letters  has  narrowly  escaped  being  immortalised. 
He  has  suffered  so  much  from  successive  generations  of  scribes,  through 
whose  hands  the  Sisupalavadha  has  passed,  that  it  is  hard  to  determine 
what  his  name  exactly  was,  since  it  occurs  in  manuscripts  in  a  variety 
of  forms.*    And  we  look  in  vain  for  any  of  the  variants  of  the  king's 
name  in  the  numerous  inscriptions,  the  publication  of  which  we  owe  to 
the  labours  of  scholars  who  have  worked  in  the  field  of  Indian  archaeo- 
logy.    Thus  it  is  obvious   that  the  autobiographical  stanzas  with 

1  Dnrgaprasada's  edition  of  Sisupalavadha,  introduction. 

*  Sisupalavadha,  concluding  verses. 

8  Durgaprasada'g  edition  of  Sisupalavadha,  introduction. 
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which  the  author  winch  up  his  brilliant  poem,  throws  no  light  on  his 
age. 

It  is  well-known  that  the  chronology  of  Sanskrit  literature  remains 
yet  to  be  settled  ;  and  the  date  of  Magha,  like  that  of  many  other 
Indian  authors,  has  formed  the  subject  of  controversy  among  scholars. 
Prof.  Jacobi  assigns  him  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  while 
Dr.  Joh.  Klatt  places  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  of 
the  Christian  era.4  Mr.  Datta  in  his  excelleut  work  on  Civilization 
in  Ancient  India  refers  the  poet5  to  the  twelfth  century.  A  serious 
difficulty  that  we  encounter  in  our  attempt  to  determine  the  age  of 
Magha  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Bhdjaprabandhs,  the  Prabandha 
Chint&mani  and  the  Prabhavakacharita  have  put  into  circulation  a 
number  of  traditionary  stories  concerning  Magha  which  make  him 
contemporary  with  king  Bhoja  of  Dhara.  The  authenticity  of  these 
stories  has  been  discussed  at  length  by  the  late  Pundit  Durgapras&da 
in  the  introduction  to  his  valuable  edition  of  the  &isupalavadba,  and 
the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  is  that  they  cannot  be  received  as 
matters  of  real  history.  One  reason  which  he  assigns  for  this  view 
is  that  Magha  is  quoted  by  Anandavardhana  who  belongs  to  the 
Utter  half  of  the  ninth  century. 

That  these  stories  are  wholly  without  foundation  is  also 
confirmed  by  many  other  facts.  M&gha  is  mentioned  in  a 
Kanarese  inscription6,  dated  Saka  110*2.  The  &isupalavadha  is 
quoted7  by  king  Bhoja  himself  in  his  Sarasvatikanthabharana.  Magha 
is  also  mentioned  in  the  Yasastilaka8  by  S6mad&va  who  finished  his 
work  in  Saka  881,  when  the  Rashtrakuta  king  ErishnarAja  III.  was 
reigning.  This  last  reference  is  ample  to  prove  that  Magha  was  not 
contemporary  with  king  Bhdja,  as  the  letter's  uncle  Munja  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Tailapa  II.  who  defeated  Kakkal,  the  last  of  the  Rash* 
trakutas,  and  revived  the  Chalukya  empire.9 

But  the  earliest  and  most  interesting  reference  to  MAgha  occurs  in 
the  Kavirajam&rga  which  was  composed  by  Nripatuiiga,  the  most 
accomplished  prince  of  his  age,  shortly  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  which  took  place  in  A.  D.  814.  It  is  evident  that  in  the 
first  half  of  the  ninth  century  Magha  was  regarded  by  Nripatunga't 

*  Vienna  Oriental  Journal,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  61  and  236. 

•  Dutt,  Book,  V.  Chapter  XII.  «  Ind.  Ant.  V.,  p,  46. 

*  gtfupalavadha,  IX.  6  ;   Aufrecht's  catalogue  (1891)  446, 

•  Dr,  Peterson's  Report  for  1883-84,  p,  45. 
»  Dynasties  of  the  Kanarese  country. 
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contemporaries  as  a  classical  author  of  acknowledged  excellence  as  he 
is  ranked  in  the  last-named  work10  with  the  immortal  author  of  the 
&akunta)a,  and  this  judgment  is  ratified  by  succeeding  ages.  The 
inference  that  we  can  deduce  from  these  facts  is  that  Magna  must 
ktove  lived  before  the  ninth  century. 

The  earliest  limit  to  the  age  of  the  poet  is  furnished  by  a  well-known 
verse11  in  the  second  canto  of  the  &isupalavadha  which  distinctly  alludes 
to  the  two  grammatical  treatises,  the  Kasika vritti  and  its  commentary 
called  Nyasa.  These  are  the  works  composed  by  eminent  Buddhist 
authors  who  adorn  our  literary  annals.  Magna  alludes  to  them  as  a 
flattering  compliment  to  the  followers  of  &akyasimha,  to  whose  sect, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  royal  patron  of  his  family  belonged.  From  a 
similar  desire  Magna  is  led  to  compare  Hari13  to  Bodhisattva,  and  the 
princes,  who  marched  under  the  banner  of  Sisup&la,  to  the  host  of  Mara 
or  the  Satan  of  the  Buddhistic  legend. 

The  Kasikavritti  is  the  joint  production  of  Jay&ditya  and 
Vamana.  As  regards  the  former  author  the  Chinese  traveller  1-tsing 
tells13  us  that  he  was  a  follower  of  Gautama  Buddha  and  that  he  died 
about  A.  D.  661-662.  The  Kasikavritti  is  explained  by  Jin&ndra 
buddhi  in  his  work  entitled  Nyasa.  Both  these  works  are  durable 
monuments  of  Buddhistic  learning,  and  are  so  valuable  as  to  make 
I-tsing's  co-religionists  of  any  age  or  country  really  proud  of  them. 
And  yet  while  I-tsing  gives  us  information  about  Jay&ditya,  he  does 
not  so  much  as  mention  his  illustrious  commentator ;  and  his  silence 
is  highly  significant. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  sole  object  of  I-tsing's 
travels  in  India  was  to  collect  literary  and  historical  information  con- 
cerning authors  whose  genius  has  shed  an  undying  light  over 
Buddhism.  It  is  to  the  diligence  of  this  enlightened  traveller  and 
his  two  eminent  predecessors  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation 
of  such  information,  which  would  have  otherwise  been  lost  to  the 
world.  We  can  therefore  easily  conclude  from  I-tsing's  silence  about 
Jin€ndrabuddhi  that  the  latter  did  not  flourish  during  the  interval  of 
44  years  that  elapsed  between  the  date  of  Jay&ditya's  death  and  that 
of  I-tsing's  departure  from  India,  which  took  place  in  A.  D.  695. 

io  Introduction  to  my  edition  of  the  Kavirajamarga. 
"  6isupalava4ha,  II.,  112. 
is  Idem.  XV.,  58. 

ts  India,  what  can  it  teach  us?  First  edition,  p.  346.  Bee  also  English 
translation  of  I-tsing's  work,  Chap.  XXXIV.,  p.  176. 
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For  these  reasons  the  composition  of  the  Nyasa  most  be  referred  te 
the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century.  Magna  must  be  placed  still  later 
as  he  mentions  the  Nyaaa,  though  as  I  have  proved,  he  cannot  have 
lived  after  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century.  From  these  facts 
we  can  safely  conclude  that  the  author  of  the  Sisupulavadha  flourish* 
ed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century. 
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Art.  XlX.—Sanhitd  of  the  Big-Veda  searched. 
By  Rajaram  Ramkrishna  Bhagawat. — St.  Xavier's  College, 
Bombay. 
(I.— The  Madhu-chhandas  or  A  Group.) 

[Read,  15th  March  1900.] 

It  is  proposed  to  search  the  domain  of  the  Shakala-Sanhita  and  to 
place  the  various  points  of  varying  importance  as  found  about  or  in 
its  hymns  before  the  reader.  The  hymns  will  be  taken  up  in  the 
order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  Sanhita. 

The  first  eleven  (1—11)  hymns  may  be  said  to  form  the^r**  or  A 
gTonp.  Of  these  the  first  ten  are  ascribed  to  Madhu-chhandas,  son 
of  Vishwa-mitra,  and  the  eleventh  to  Jetri,  son  of  Madhu-chhandas. 
In  the  Ait.  Br.  (ch.  3,  panchika  7)  the  reader  will  find  that  Vishwa- 
mitra  had  100  sons,  of  whom  he  blessed  50  with  Maclhu-chhandas 
at  their  head,  as  they  were  obedient,  while  the  remaining  fifty  he 
cursed,  as  they  were  disobedient.  In  the  same  chapter  the  reader 
will  find  that  Vishwa-mitra  is  addressed  as  Bhdrata,  while  Vishwa- 
mitra  addresses  his  sons  as  Gdtkinds  or  Kushikds. 

The  first  hymn  (Agnimile)  of  9  Biks  will  be  found  to  form  part 
(ch.  4.  Kantfi.  13,  Ashv.  Shr.  Sutra)  of  the  so-called  Agneya-hratu 
(recitations  in  honour  of  fire)  of  the  prdtaranuvdha  (morning  chap- 
ters) of  the  Soma-sacrifice. 

The  second  (Fdyavd)  and  the  third  (Ashwind)  contain  together 
21  verses,  subdivided  into  7  triplets  and  form  the  pra-uga  recitation 
of  the  Hotri  (ch.  5,  Kantfi.  10,  Ashv.  Shr.  Sutra)  priest.  The  word 
pra-uga  seems  to  be  etymologioally  connected  with  pra-gef  which  in 
classical  Sanskrit  means  "morning."  It  is,  perhaps,  better  to 
connect  it  with  pra-uga  "pdle."  The  triplets  are  in  honour 
of(l)  Vayu  (wind,)  (2)  Indra- V&yu  (Indra  and  Vayu),  (3)  Mitra 
and  Varuna,  (4)  the  two  Ash  wins,  (5)  Indra,  (6)  Vishwe-Devas,  and 
(7)  Saras-vati  respectively. 

The  six  hymns  (4 — 9),  each  containing  10  verses,  are  to  be  recited 
by  the  priest  brdhmarn&ch-chhansin,  if  a  necessity  arise  for  any 
or  all  of  them,  in  the  morning  libation  of  the  abhi-plava  (ch,  7 
Kandi.  5,  Ashv.  Shr.  Sutra),  a  Soma-sacrifice,  which  has  six  Soma- 
days.  The  dye  hymns  (4 — 8)  are  included  in  the  nish-hevalya  recita- 
tions of  the  hotri  priest  in  the  mid-day  libation  on  the  mahd-vrata  day. 
The  tenth  hymn  (Gdyanti)  of  12  verses  has,  as  a  whole,  no  place  in 
any  sacrifice.  The  three  triplets  (1,  2,  3;  5,  6,  7;  9,  10,  11)  have 
places  assigned  to  them  in  the  abhi-plava  iSoma-sacrifice  in  the  recita- 
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tions  of  the  achchd-vdka  priest  in  the  third  libation,  while  the  12th 
verse  has  a  place  assigned  to  it  after  the  two  havir-dhdna  carts  have 
been  brought*  The  4th  and  the  8th  do  not  seem  to  hare  had  an? 
sacrificial  value. 

The  eleventh  hymn  of  8  verses  is  recited  on  the  mahd-vrata  day  in 
the  nifh-hevalya  recitations  of  the  mid-day  libation. 

Observations. 

"Vritra"    ori-      The  words  vritra  and  vajra  are  very  interesting.     The  word  vritra 

«™jra"  ^na'l  °CCQr8    in    hvmn8  4  <*'  8>'  7  (*  5>'  aod  8  (*"  20     In  a11  the8e  P^aces 
ly  M  a  weapon."    it  means  "  enemy  in  general  ";  in  the  8tb  hymn   it  cannot   but    mean 

"  human  enemies."     All  these  3  verses,  especially  the   last,  ought  to 

settle  the  original   meaning   of  vritra.    The  word   vajra   in  the  8th 

hymn  (v.  3)  means  "a  weapon/'  which  the  worshippers  "hope  "  soos 

"  to  hold  in  the  hand  to  crush  the  enemies."     This  verse  should  settle 

for  ever  the  original   meaning   of  the  word  vajra  also.     In  all  the 

epithets  containing  vajra  of  Iudra,  the  word  vajra   must  originally 

have  meant  "  a  weapon, *  not  <4  lightning  "  or  *'  thunderbolt.*'    The 

Both  4«  vritra"  words  vritra  (verethra)  and  vajra  will  be  found  used  exactlv  in  the 
And'(Tftir&"  " 

Avestic.  9&me    sense    in   Avestic    literature    (Ks.  1    and    9,    Mihr    yashu) 

The  two  words  thus  form  the  link,  connecting  the  Vedic  language  with 

"Brahman"  the  Avestic.     The  word   brahman  is  not  less  interesting.     This  word 

offering ,f  j^Bra-  occarg  *n  *nc  two  verses  (2nd  and  3rd)  of  the  Indra  triplet,  and  also  io 

man"  (mas.)*a  a  the  10th  hymn  (v.  4).     But  in  these  3  verses  it  is  in  the  neuter  gender, 

pneB  '  while  in  the  10th  hymn  (v.   1),  it  occurs  in  the  masculine  gender. 

Brahman  could  not  have  originally  meant  an  "  offering  of  liquor  "  or 

"  food,"  as  it  is  mentioned  side  by  side  with  both  these  offerings  in  the 

3rd  verse  of  the  Indra  triplet.     It  thus  could  not  but  have  meant  a 

form  of  recitation  by  some  priest.    In  the  Indra  triplet  (v.  2)  the  priest 

reciting  the  brahman  is  called  vdghat,  while  the  word  brahman  in 

the  masculine  gender  is  evidently  connected  with  it.     Were  vdghat 

"Brahman,  and  brahman  synonyms ?   Both  the  words  vdghat  and  bratiman  seem 

e^^Wahma.^* to  be  allied  with  the  Ave8tic  va9h3i  and  vahma  CK-  *•  Mihr  Yashta). 

«i(jir»»  «-.««an  ^ae  word  9*r  *B  e<lua^'y  interesting.  It  occurs  in  the  Ashvin  trip- 
offering  "—but  let  (v.  2),  in  the  5th  hymn  (v.  8),  in  the  6th  hymn  (vs.  6  and  9),  in 
aUmentary       or  fche   9fch  ^  4  ftnd  ^  [n  the  10lh  (vg   3>  9  ^  12)  and  in  the  m^ 

(v.  6).  The  word  gir  originally,  perhaps,  meant  a  w  food-offer ing,'* 
derived  from  gri,  4I  to  swallow"  ;  if  it  be  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
gri  u  to  chant,'*  it  must  have  meant  a  "vocal  offering."  It  is  uot 
quite  clear  whether  in  these  hymns  the  word  is  used  for  the  aliment 
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tary  or  the  vocal  offering,  though  in  some  places  (v.  6,  h.  6  ;  v.  9, 
h.  9  and  v.  3,  h.  10),  gir  seems  to  he  used  for  the  vocal  offering  alone. 
The  epithet  girvanas  of  Indra  is  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  offer- 
ing £*V,  be  it  alimentary  or  vocal.    There  was  one, set  of  offerings 
called  stoma,  another  set  called  uktha,  a  third  set  called  gir.     All 
these  sets  are  mentioned  in  the  5th  hymn  (v.  8).   In  the  10th  hymn 
(v.  9)  the  set  of  gir  offerings  is  reserved  for  Indra  himself,  while  one 
floma  is  set  apart  for  the  male  or  the  female  companion  of  Indra.     Indra    has    a 
The  sex  of  the  companion  cannot,  unfortunately,  he  determined,  as       p 
the  word  yuj  has  no  special  gender  of  its  own.    If  the  companion 
be  a  male,  the  name  was,  perhaps,  Maltha  (v.  8,  b.  6) ;  if  a  female 
the  name  is  not  known.     In  the  10th  Mandala(v.  2,  h.   171),  the 
reader  will  find  Indra  "  severing  the  head  of  one  trembling  Makha 
from  his    body  and   then    going   to   the    house  of  one  Somin." 
Indra  being  made  his  own  companion  or  friend  (v.  5,  h.  7,  and  v.  4, 
h.  8)  by  the  worshipper,  when  marching  against  the  enemy,  there 
is  room  for   inserting  dimanah  as   qualifying  yujah.     Be   that  as 
it  may,  the  set  of  gir   offerings  and  the  epithet  girvanas  seem  to 
have  been  more  in  vogue  among  the  tribe  to  "which  our  two  rishis 
had  the  honour  to  belong.    Duv,  medha  and   nomas  are  the   three 
more  words  for  •'  offering"  occuring  in  hymns  4  (v.  5),  3  (v.  3  of  the 
Vishve-Deva   triplet ),  and  I  (v.  7)  respectively.    The  nature  of  duo 
cannot  be  determined,  though  medha,  etymologically  considered,  must     «  Medha  "  «  "  a 
hare  been  applied  to   "  meat-offering."    Nomas  seems   to  have  been  meat-offering." 
reserved  for  Agni,  but  its  nature  is,  unfortunately,  not  determinable. 
The  names  of  the  three  classes   of  priests  will   be  found  in  the  7th     Three    classes 
hymn  (v.  1)   and   again   in   the   10th   (v.  1).  In  both  the  hymns of  P^ests. 
the  name  of  the  second  class  is  the  same,  viz.,  arkins.    In  the   7th 
hymn  the  first  class  is  called  yd  thin,  while  in  the  10th  gdyatrin  ;  the     "  g  a  t  b  i  n  a  " 
name  of  the  3rd  class  does  not  seem  to  be  given  in  the  7th,  while  its  perhaps  identical 

frith  fifciVat"" 

name,    as    given  in  the  10th,   is  brahman.       The  recitations  of  rin■,,— Class  I. 
arkins  are  in  both  called  arka ;  the  vdttis  in  the  7th  seem  to  have  been  the     <«  Brahmans  '• 
recitations  of  brahmans  in  the  10th.     The  recitations  of  gu  thins  were  cla8S  IIL 
undoubtedly  gathas,  as  the  gathas  of  Indra  are  mentioned  in  the  8th  01a^xi k  *  n  8' '' 
Mandala  (v.  1,  h.  32).     Why  were  the  descendants  of  Vishwamitra     The    irrecita- 
called  gdthinds  ?   Were  they  in  charge  of  the  gdthds  ?  or  did  they  tions— «*  van! "  of 
form  the   set  of  gdthins  in   sacrifices  of  those  times?  The    name  §°'  \  "^thA* 
gdthina  is  undoubtedly  connected  either  with  gdthd  or  gdthin.     Were  or  "  gayastra"  of 
gdthd-gdyatri  and  g&thin-gdyatrin  synonyms?    The   recitations  ofNo#1, 
gdyatrins  were  called  either  gdyatras  or  gdyatrU*    The  duty  of  gaya- 
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trins  was  that  of  g&yana  (chanting),  of  the  arhtns  that  of  arehana 
(praising),  of  the  brahman*  that  of  ud-yamana  (proclaiming  loudly). 
The  word  gdthd  has  attained  in  the  Avestic  an  importance  which 
it  certainly  has  not  even  in  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Brahmana  period. 
The  Vedic  gdyatra  had,  perhaps,  its  representative  in  the  Avestic 
gdthra  (Kard  23,  Mihr  lashta).  The  other  words  for  priests  are 
jaritri  (v.  2,  the  Vayu  triplet),  vdghat  (v.  2,  the  Indra  triplet),  vipra 
(v.  6,h.  8),  stotri  (v.  3,  h.  11)  and  hdru  (v.  6,  h.  11).  The  jaritris 
are  mentioned  in  connection  with  vdyu.  The  word  vdghat  alone  is  in 
the  singular,  while  all  the  rest  are  in  the  plural.  The  «omo-day  was 
"Ahan,,-thecaNe<*  <*han,  and  the   fact  of  the  priests  being  called  "knowereof 

(Soma-)     d ay  the  ahan"  proves  that  the  ritual  could  not  have  been  quite  simple. 

(-r  toal).  There  were  the  stomas,  there  were  the  ukthas,  there  were  the  girs, 

there  were  the  arhas,  there  were  the  brahmans,  there  was  the 
gay  ana,  there  was  the  arehana,  there  was  the  shansana  of  the  stowtas 
and  also  of  the  ukthas.  There  were  three  sets  of  priests,  each  set  con- 
taining at  least  three  priests.  Thus  the  least  number  of  priests  comes  to 
nine.  The  least  number  of  libations  must  have  been  three.  The 
whole  ceremony  seems  to  have  been  called  hratu  (v.  2,  the  Mitrl- 
Varuna  triplet)  or  yajnya  (v.  4,  h.  10).  The  word  yajnya  will  be 
found  to  have  adhvara  (v.  4,  h.  1  )  qualifying  it.  The  word  adhvara 
is  evidently  connected  with  adhvan,  "way"  or  "path,"  that  is 
"form/*  and  adhvara  seems  to  have  meant  originally  "follow- 
ing the  (.fixed  )  way  "  or  "ithe  prescribed  form."  The  indispens- 
able lore  or  the  verbal  treasure  seems  to  have  had  the  name  of  rita, 
"  path  "  or  "  way,"  assigned  to  it.  Etta  thus  was  the  passive  lore  as 
committed  to  memory,  while  yajnya  and  hratu  both  meant  the 
actual  performance  or  execution  of  that  lore,  without  deviating  in  the 
least  from  the  fixed  path  or  the  prescribed  form.  Agni  is  called  the 
"  lord  of  the  (yajnys  that  were)  adhvaras  and  the  guardian  of  the 
rita  (v.  8)  in  the  first  hymn.  The  parts  of  a  hratu  or  yajnya  were 
technically  called  (v.  1,  the  Saras-vati  triplet)  d hi.  The  yajnya  m 
some  of  the  verses  may  have  had  connection  with  the  Avestic  yasna. 
The  nature  of  the  yajnya  and  the  nature  of  the  rita  and  the  nature 
of  the  stoma,  the  uktha,  and  the  like  recitations  of  those  times  is,  in 
these  times,  simply  impossible  to  determine.  All  these  words  have 
either  become  obsolete  or  changed  their  original  meaning.  The 
The    ago      0f  older  words  rita  and  yajnya  or  hratu  may  very  well  be  compared 

c^mted^wi^  ^ith  the  later  2"^™  *nd  karman  as  found  in  the  Aitareya  (ch.  1, 

the  older  age,       Aran.  2)   Aranyaka.    The  recommendation  of  a  liberal  paymeut  to 
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priests  (v.  3,  h.  11)  proves  that  the  calling  of  priests  had  become 
quite  a  necessity  in  the  society  of  those  times.     The  author  of  the 
11th  hymn  seems   to   have  been  a  priest  by  calling,  who  "made    Profession     of 
a  fortune  abroad  and  at  last  returned  to  his  native  land  of  Sindhupnes 
(Sind),   where  he  was  recognised  and  welcomed   by  his  brother- 
priests."     Not  only  the  reference  to  the  overthrow  of  Shusjma  and  to 
the  taking  of  the  fortress  of  Vala  (vs.  7  and  5,  h.  11),  but  also  the 
address  of  lndra  as  "  Kaushika"  and  of  Agni  as  "  Angiras"  (v.  11, 
h.  10,  and  v.  6,  h.  1)  are  evident  signs  of  the  legendary  lore  also     Development 
having  attained  a  considerable  development.     The  original  simplicity  °ore#      eg      ary 
of  ritual  was  thus  even  in  the  times  of  these  hymns  becoming  or  had 
already  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  though  the  formidable  elabora- 
tion of  later  times  was  yet  a  long  way  off. 

Though  the  simplicity  of  ritual  was  now  no  longer  one  of  the    Simplicity    of 
characteristics  of  the  society  of  those  times,  the  simplicity  at  least  of  }iTj^g    nofc   yet 
living,  and,  with  it,  the  martial  spirit,  the  race  had,  fortunately  for  it, 
not  yet  lost*    The  rishis  of  these  hymns,  with  their  followers,  were, 
just  like  their  ancestors,  in  quest  of  cattle  (vs.  7  and  8,  h.  10)  or  of 
pastures  for  them.    Their  prayers  to  lndra  were,  consequently,  for 
victory  (vs.  2,  3,  4,  h.  8)  on  the  battle-field.     Mankind  even  in  those 
times  was  divided  into  two  antagonistic  divisions   of  the  Deva-wor-     The  two  divi- 
ahipping  and  the  Deva-reviling.     The  revilers  are  called  (v.  5,  h.  4)d^f,ofa]^J^ 
Kid;  how  the  worshippers  called  themselves  is  not  known.     Maylers." 
it  not  be  that  they  called  themselves  (v.  2,  h.  1,  and  v.  11,  h.  10) 
rifhis  f  Did  these   Deva-revilers  belong  to  the  Zoroastrian  age  ?  or 
did  they  form  the  generations  of  pre-Zoroastrian  times  ? 

The  three  words  puro-hita,  ritvij  and  hotri  occur  in  the  very  first     The    word- 
Terse  of  the  first  hymn.     But  the  reader  will  find  that  they  are  not  used  "X^^"*  j[£ 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  sacrificers  of  later  times  understood  tri." 
them.    Puro-hita  means    "in  front  placed/'  not  " chaplain  (of  a 
king);"  ritvij  "  (one  to  whom  an)  oblation  is  offered  at  the  fixed 
hour,"  not  a   "  sacrificial  priest1' ;  hotri  "  calling  (the  divinities  to 
the  place  of  sacrifice),"  not  "the  priest  of  Rig-veda."     The  word 
hotri  is  one  of  those  which  connect  the  Vedic  with  the  Avestic  ritual. 

The  two  divinities  chiefly  worshipped  in  the  times  of  these  hymns    Agni  and   In_ 
were  Agni  and  lndra,  at  least  in  the  tribe  to  which  the  authors  be-  &&»  .  the    chief 
longed.    The  tribe  was  rather  of  lndra- worshippers  than  of  Agni-  mnl  eB" 
worshippers.     lndra  was  often  consulted  (v.  4,  h.  4),  but  how,  is  not 
known.    Agni,  no  doubt,  was  honoured,  but  more  as  one  at  whose 
all  even  the  great  lndra  condescended  to  come  down.    The  other 
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divinities,  viz.  Vayu,  Mitra,  and  Varuna,  the  two  Ashvins  and  Saras- 
Tat!,  belonged  in  all  probability  to  other  tribes.  There  seems  to  have 
also  been  a  tribe  honouring  all  the  divinities  collectively  as  Vishve- 
Devas.  As  all  these  divinities  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  Deva-wor- 
shippers,  and  not  to  those  of  Deva-rcvilers,  they  were  duly  recog- 
nised and  honoured  by  the  trihe  to  which  the  author  belonged. 

The       hymns      There  is  very  little  poetry  in  these  hymns.     The  subject  matter  of 
written  long  be-    ,         ,  /         ,;        .A     ,.,.,.     i  , 

fore  the  establish-  these  hymns  is,  no  doubt,  ritualistic;  but  the  hymns  do  not  seem  to 

ment  of  "pratar-  have  been  composed  with  any  special  ritualistic  purpose  in  view.   These 
etc.  *      '   hymns  could  not  have  been  composed  for  the  purpose  of  the  pri- 

taranuvdka  or  the  pra-uga  and  other  shastras,  all  these  recitations 
having  come  into  existence  long  after  the  time  of  their  composition. 
So,  these  11  hymns  are,  no  doubt,  ritualistic,  but  without  any  ritualistic 
purpose.  Nevertheless,  they  are  invaluable  as  affording  an  insight 
into  the  constitution  of  the  Soma-d&ya  and  also  into  some  of  the 
sacrificial  details  of  those  times. 

That  our  authors  belonged  to  the  Deva-worshipping,  not  to  the 
The    divisions  Deva-reviling,  division  is  a  moral  certainty.     But  the  Deva-worship- 
of  mankind.  pjn^  <jjvj8j011  0f  mankind  had  many  sub-divisions.    There  were  the 

eharshanU,  mentioned  in  the  Vishve-Deva  triplet  (v.  1),  and  the  five 
kshitis  in  hymn  No.  7  (v.  9)  ;  there   were  also  the  kriehfis,  who, 
though  described  as  hostile  in  the   4th  hymn  (v.  6),  are  described 
as  tributary  in  the   7th  hymn   (v.  8).     To  which  of  these  sub-divi- 
sions did  our  authors  belong  ?     If  they  belonged  to  the  sub-division 
of  the  rishisy  did  the  rishis  form  one  of  the  sub-divisions  of  the  five 
kshitis  ?  Or  was  it  an  independent  sub-division,  having  had  nothing 
to  do  with  any  of  these  7   sub-divisions  ?    Indra   was,   of  course, 
acknowledged  as  their  god  by  all  these  sub-divisions  and  also  by 
the   rishis. 
What      did      Who  were  the  rishas,    whom  (v.   1,  the  Mitra- Varuna  triplet) 
«*  risha"  mean  P    Varuna  ate  or  devoured  ?  This  epithet  seems  to  be  suggestive  of  the 
immolation  of  human  victims  on  or  before  the  altar  of  Varuna. 
On  a  close  examination  of  the  Sanskrit  language,  it  will  be  found 
The   u  Ad&di"  that  the  adddi   class  among  the  classes  of  roots  is  the  oldest,  the 
class  the  oldest.  most  primitive.    The  one  feature  of  the  adddi  class  is  that  it  alto- 
gether dispenses  with  the  intermediary,  nothing  coming  between  the 
simple  root  and  the  terminations.     The  roots  pd  (v.  1,  the  Vayu  trip- 
let), "  to  drink,"  gam  (y.  1,  the  Indra-Vayu  triplet),  hu  (v.  1,  the  M. 
V.  triplet),  ash  (v.  2,  ibid),  mad  (v.  1,  h.  9),  yuj  (v.  3,  h.  10),  kri 
(v.  9,  ibid),  bh%  (v.  2,  h.  11),  vri  (v.  5,  ibid),  will  be  found  to  belong 
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to  the  adddi  class  in  these  hymns,  though  in  classical  Sanskr 
they  belong  to  some  other  class,  never  to  the  adddi  class.  All  the 
remaining  classes  are  represented  by  sachasva  (v.  9,  h.  V),  jushanta 
(v.  3,  the  Vishve-Deva  triplet),  prachetayati  (v.  3,  the  Saras-vat! 
triplet),  vriiwate  (v.  4,  h.  5),  irajyati  (v.  9,  h.  7),  runadhd-mahai 
(v.  2,  h.  8),  grinantah  (v .  9,  h.  9)tjnhumasi  (v.  1,  h.  4),  and  abhipra- 
nonumah  (v.  2,  h.  11),  except  the  tanddi  class.  In  asknavat  (v.  3. 
h.  1),  the  add  gam  a  or  the  augment  seems  to  have  been  affixed,  in- 
stead of  being  prefixed  as  in  classical  Sanskrit.  The  lit  or  the, 
perfect  is,  doubtless,  used  in  the  6th  hymn  (v.  4)  in  a  past  sense 
though  in  the  10th  hymn  (v.  1)  it  is  evidently  used  in  a  present 
sense. 

There  is  a   suspicion  that  the  reduplicated    perfect  of   classical     The      reduplj- 
Sanskrit   was    originally  the    present,    specially    used    when   the  g^J^hf'  £}- 
frequency  or  intensity  of  an  action  was  intended  to  he  conveyed,  qaentative     pre- 
The  forms  veda,  vidatuh,  viduh  and  aha,  dhatuh,  dhuh,  which  are  evi- sent' 
dently    the  venerable  relics  preserved   in  classical   Sanskrit   of  an 
older  tongue,  will  greatly  help  the  inquirer  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion 
as  to  which  should  be  considered  the  older  and  which  the  later  ter- 
minations of  the  present.     The  reduplication  being  originally  a  sign  of 
frequency  or  intensity  of  the  action  denoted  by  the  root,  vi-veda  was 
originally  the  frequentative  present,  while  veda  the  simple  one.     The 
forms   sdsahydma   (v.  4,  h.  8)  and    rdranat  (v.  5,  h.   10)  belong  to 
another  class  of  frequentatives.    The  reduplicated  base  of  roots  of 
the  juhotyddi  class  thus  representing  the  frequency  or  intensity  of  the 
action  denoted  by  the  root,  both  the  forms  juhumasi  (v.  1,  h.  4)  and 
abhipra-nonvmah  (v.  2,  h.  11)  may  be   held  to  be  the   forms  of  the 
frequentative   present  and  even  used   as  such.     The  forms  like  avt- 
vridkan  (v.  1,  h.  11,  and  v.  8,  h.  5)  of  the  reduplicated  aorist  ought    The      "juhot- 
to  raise  the  suspicion,  which  has   already  been    raised  by  the  redu-  ya<U "    and    the 
plicated  base  of  roots  of  the  juhotyddi  class  and  by  the  reduplicated  wrist  '"bases  ori- 
perfect .  ginally  f  requenta- 

Now  to  the  words  Mitra-Varnnau,  Agni  and  A9hvinau.     Panini 
calls  Mxtrd-Faruna  a  devatd-dvandva    compound.     Dvandva  means     The  d 

"two,  pair,"  and  the  Vedic    word  for  such  a  dvandva  is  sajushau,  "Mitra-Varonau" 
€l  eating   together."     So  far,   all   right-     The   classical   meaning  of  examined« 
dv&ndva  is  no  doubt  "  any  pair  "  ;  but  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word  seems  to  have  been  "  pair  "  or  "  man  and  woman  "  or  "  male 
and  female."     The  compound  Mitrd-Varunau  must  thus  have   ori- 
ginally meant  (the  goddess)  "Mitrd  and  (the  god)  Varuna."    Though 
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the  Zoroastrian  Scriptures  speak  of  Mithra  or  Mi kr  only  as  a  god  and 

not  as  a  goddess,  Herodotus  can  be  summoned  forth  (ch.  131,  Bk.  1) 

to  give  evidence  that  Mithra  of  Persians  was  originally  a  goddess,  and 

that  the  Persian  Mithrd  was  the  same  with  the  Assyrian  Mylittd.    The 

first  verse  of  the  Mitra-Varunau  triplet,  however,  leaves  no  doubt  that 

our  author  would  give  evidence  on  the  side  of  the  Avest&-Persians,  and 

not  on  the  side  of  the  Father  of  History  or  of  a  critical  student  of 

the  ]  9th  century.     Nevertheless,  the  word  Mitrd  occuring  also  in  the 

feminine   gender   (v.  2,  h.  25,  Mand.  8)    raises  a  suspicion  that  the 

goddess  Mitrd  was  during  the  Yedic  times  not  quite  unknown. 

Agni  originally     The  same  remark  holds  good  also  in  regard  to  Agni,  forming  the 

a  goddess.  £rst   memDer   of  compounds,  Agni-Varunau.     The  story  of  Agni 

as  having  conceived   Skanda,   the  Mars  of  Indian   Mythology,  had, 

perhaps,  for  its  basis  the  fact  of  Agni  being  held  to  have  been  a 

goddess  at  one  time  or  another.     Was  ignis  originally  a  goddess  that 

only  virgins  should  have  come  to  be  consecrated  to  ignis  among  the 

old  Romans  ? 

Tho dual  "Ash-     The  wor<*   Ashvinau  may  be  explained  by  •' two  Ashvins  "  or  by 

vinau  "  made  of  "  one  Ashvini  and  one  Ashvin,"  that  is,  "  one  female  and  one  male," 

one  m^lT16  *"*  fche  male  ia  the  ekashesha  compound  {pumdn  striyd,  sutra  67,  Pada 

2,  ch.  1)  being  expressed,  while  the  female  is  omitted. 

With  these  observations,  leave  is  taken  of  the  first  or  A  group  of 
the  first  eleven  hymns. 


Sanhitd  of  the   Big-Veda  searched. 
(II.—Tlie  Medhd-tithi  or  B  Group.) 

The  Second  or  B  Group  consists  of  12  hymns  (12-23).  These 
twelve  hymns  are  ascribed  to  Medha-tithi,  supposed  to  be  a  son  or 
descendant  of  one  Kanva,  most  probably  the  latter. 

The  12th  hymn  (Agnim  d&tam)  has  12  verses.  This  hymn  follows 
the  AgnimUe  hymn  in  the  Agneya  hratu  of  the  prdtaranuvdk* 
(morning  chapters).  It  also  forms  the  djya  shastra,  one  of  the  five 
morning  shastras  (recitations  of  the  hotri  priest)  on  the  2nd  day  of 
the  prishthya,  which,  like  the  abhi-plava,  is  a  sacrifice  of  six  Soma- 
davs.  Among  the  five  morning  shastras,  the  djya  occupies  the  first, 
while  the  pra-iiga  the  second  place.  These  two  are  recited  by  the 
hotri  priest,  while  the  remaining  three  have  to  be  recited  by  three 
different  priests,  whose  names  are  Maitrd-varuna,  Brdhmandch- 
chhansin,  and  Achehhd-vdha  respectively. 
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The  13th  hymn  (Su-samiddho)  has  12  verses.  It  is  the  so-called 
dpri  hymn. 

The  14th  hymn  (Ebhiragne) ,  like  the  two  preceding  hymns,  con- 
tains 12  verses.  This  hymn  is  recited  in  the  Vaishva-deva  shastra  of 
the  third  libation  on  the  first  chhandoma  day  of  a  "  twelve- Soma- 
days  "  sacrifice  called  vytidha. 

The  lbth  hymn  (Indra  soman)  has  12  verses.  The  hymn,  as  a 
whole,  has  no  sacrificial  value ;  no  part  of  it  also  seems  to  have  had 
any  value  in  any  of  the  sacrifices. 

The  16th  hymn  (A  tvi)  contains  9  verses.  In  the  morning  lib- 
ation, when  the  Soma-cups  for  pairs  of  divinities  are  being  lifted  up, 
this  hymn  is  to  be  recited  by  the  Maitr4-Varunii  priest. 

The  17th  hymn  (Indrd-varunayo)  consists  of  9  verses.  This 
hymn,  like  the  15th,  seems  to  have  had  no  sacrificial  value  as  a 
whole  or  even  in  parts. 

The  18l£  hymn  (Somdnam)  has,  like  the  17th,  9  verses.  In 
sacrificial  value  also  the  18th  will  bear  comparison  with  the  17th. 
The  6th  verse  sadasas-pati  is,  however,  used  in  the  gfihya  rite  of 
Medhd-janana  (k.  22,  ch.  1,  Ash.  Gri.  Sutra). 

The  19th  hymn  (Prati  tyam)  has  9  verses  like  the  18th.  The 
first  verse  is  of  use  in  the  Kdriri  ishti,  which  was  performed  when 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  rain  ;  but  the  other  verses  do  not  possess  any 
sacrificial  value ;  the  hymn  as  a  whole  also  has  no  sacrificial  value. 

The  20th  hymn  (Ay am  devdya)  has  8  verses,  which  collectively 
have  no  value.  However,  the  first  triplet  is  recited  in  the  Vaishva 
deva  shastra  of  the  vy&dha,  a  "  twelve-Soma-days  "  sacrifice  on  the 
first  chhandoma  day,  the  second  triplet  in  the  same  shastra  of  the 
same  sacrifice  on  the  2nd  chhandoma  day,  the  last  couplet  in  the 
same  thastra  of  the  same  sacrifice  on  the  3rd  chhandoma  day. 

The  21st  hymn  (Ihendrdgni)  has  6  verses.  The  whole  hymn  has 
to  be  recited  by  the  achchd-vdka  priest  in  his  recitations  in  the 
morning  libation  of  a  aoma-sacrifice  and  at  times  also  in  that  of  the 
"six-Soma-days"  sacrifice,  called  abhi-plava. 

The  22nd  (Prdlar-yuj/t)  has  21  verses.  The  hymn,  as  a  whole, 
has  no  sacrificial  value.  However,  the  1st  triplet  has  to  be  recited 
m  the  Ashvina  Jcratu  of  the  prdtaranuvdha,  the  2nd  triplet  in  the 
Vaishva-deva  shastra  of  the  2nd  chhandoma  day  of  the  tyudha,  and 
the  9th  verse  in  the  morning  libation  of  a  «oma-sacrifice.  The  next 
triplet  (10-12)  seems  to  have  had  no  sacrificial  value,  But  the  next 
triplet  (13-15)  is  recited  in  the    Vaishxca-deva  shastra  of  the  2nd 
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ehhandoma  day,  while  the  last  hexad  (16-21)  in  the  morning  liba- 
tion of  a  wma-sacrifice,  when  the  «omo-juice  remains  oyer  and  above. 
All  the  parts,  except  one  triplet  (10-12),  have  thus  a  sacrificial  value. 
The  23rd  hymn  (Tivrds  somdsa)  has  24  verses.  This  hymn  again 
as  a  whole  has  no  sacrificial  value.  However,  the  1st  verse  forms 
the  3rd  of  the  vdyavya  triplet  in  the  pra-uga  shastra  on  the  2nd  day 
of  the  abhi-plava  and  also  of  the  prishthya,  both  being  among  the 
"  six-soma-days  "  sacrifices ;  the  next  couplet  forms  the  first  two  verses 
of  the  Indra-Vdyii  triplet  in  the  same  shastra  of  the  same  two  sacri- 
fices ;  the  next  triplet  has  to  be  recited  in  the  shastra  of  the  Maitrd- 
Varuna  on  the  chaturvinsha  day.  The  next  9  verses  (7-15) 
do  not  seem  to  possess  any  sacrificial  value.  The  next  triplet  (16-18) 
has  to  be  recited  when  "  the  waters  "  are  brought  on  the  soma-d&j. 
The  19th  has  again  no  sacrificial  value.  The  20th  is  of  use  in  the 
Kdriri.  The  21st  and  the  24th  have  again  no  sacrificial  value, 
while  the  intermediate  two  (22  and  23)  seem  to  have  had  places 
assigned  to  them  in  the  concluding  bath  of  a  sacrifice. 

Observations. 

B  Group  com-     Between  this  B  Group  of  12  hymns  and  the  preceding  A  Group 
pared    with     A  of  11  hymns,  there  is  this  great  difference,  that  while  all  the  hymns, 
rouP»  except  the  10th  in  the  latter,  have  either  a  permanent  or  an  occa- 

sional value  in  sacrifice,  there  are  4  hymns  (15,  17,  18,  19)  in  the 
former  which  have  no  sacrificial  value  at  all.  Not  only  has  each 
hymn  in  the  preceding  group  as  a  whole,  a  sacrificial  value, 
but  even  its  triplets  and  single  verses  have  often  a  value  permanent 
or  occasional.  It  is  only  the  10th  which,  as  a  whole,  has  no  sacrifi- 
cial value ;  however,  as  the  three  triplets  (1-3,  5-7,  9-11)  and  the 
last,  that  is,  the  12th  verse,  have  a  conspicuous  sacrificial  value, 
only  the  verses  4  and  8  may  have  to  be  pronounced  quite  valueless 
H  15  17  *ram   ^e   8&cr*ficial  standpoint.    The  3   hymns  (15,    17,   18)  in 

18  in  B  have  do  this  group  have,  not  only  as  wholes  no  sacrificial  value,  but 
atalf.01*1  ?alu6tliey  nave  nofc  even  parts  that  have  any  value  in  sacrifice.  The 
6th  verse  of  the  18th  hymn  is,  no  doubt,  useful  in  the  Medhd-janana ; 
but  as  the  Medhd-janana  is  a  rite  occurring  in  the  gHkya-sutras, 
it  can  in  no  way  be  called  "  sacrificial."  In  the  19th  hymn 
only  the  first  verse  has  a  sacrificial  value,  as  it  has  to  be  recited  in 
the  Kdriri  ishti.  The  3  hymns  (20,  22,  23)  also  as  wholes  have 
no  sacrificial  value ;  but  the  value  of  their  parts  is  often  conspicuous. 
The  20th  hymn  is  said  to  have  had  no  value.    But  the  first  triplet 
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(1-3)  of  this  hymn  was  recited   on  the  1st,  the  2nd  triplet  (4-6)  on 

the  2nd,  and  the  last  (7*- 8)  couplet  on  the  3rd  Chhandoma  day  ;  all 

the  three  parts  having  thus  had  a  definite  sacrificial  value,  and  these 

3  parts  apparently  making  the  whole,  the  whole  hymn  as  made  np  of 

these  3  parts  cannot  he  said  to  have  had  no  sacrificial  value,  though  as 

a  separate  unit  it  does  not  seem  to  have  received  recognition  in  any  of 

the  sacrifices.     In  the  22nd  hymn  one  triplet  (10-12)  alone  seems  to 

have  had  no  saorificial  value.     In  the  23rd  the   hexad  (7-12^)  of  the 

Maruts,  the  triplet  (13-15)  of  Pushan,  the  triplet  (19-21)  of  Ap,  and 

the  last  (24th)  verse— these  13  verses  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any 

place  assigned  to  them  in  sacrifice. 

There  is  another  equally  striking  point  of  difference  between  the 

two  groups.    There  is  a  homogeneity  observable  in   the  hymns  of 

the  1st  group.    In  the  2nd  and  the  3rd  by  ran  the  homogeneity  is  no 

doubt  marred  by  the  division  into  triplets ;  but  no  couplet  or  single 

verse  being  introduced  among  the  triplets,  the  uniformity  need  in  no 

way  be  held  to  be  disturbed.     There  is    a  sameness  of  language 

and  thought  which  will  materially  help  a  student  to  arrive  at  the 

conclusion  that  the  hymns  of  the  1st  group  were  in  all  likelihood  a 

product  of  one  and  the  same  age,   howsoever  great  be  the  distance     a  Group  of  the 

between  that  age   and   his    own.     The  same   homogeneity,   which  8*me  age. 

characterises  all  the  hymns  of  the  1st  group,  may,    no  doubt,   be 

observed  to  characterise  some  of  the  hymns  of  the  2nd  group.    The 

five  (12  of  Agni,  16  of  Indra,  17  of  Indra  and  Varuaa,  19  of  Agni     In   B    Group, 

and  Marut,  21  of  Indra  and  Agni)  hymns  will  look  very  well  in  the?™   hyj?n8  S}\ 
ii  .  ..     ...  .roi  16, 17,  19  and  21) 

1st  group,  though  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  remaining  8  hymns,  of  the  same  age  ; 

The  most  heterogeneous  hymne  are  the  13th,  the  15th,  the  22nd,  and  £Mle      ■  eJ  «  * 

the  23rd.     Of  these  four  heterogeneous  hymns,  the  13th,  that  if>,  the  is,  20,  22  and  23) 

§o-called  Apri  sukta  is  the  most  curious,  as  the  author  or  the  com- of  different  ages. 

piler  had,  perhaps,  a  definite  sacrificial  purpose  in  view.    The  15thr 

which  may  be  called  "  the  seasons-hymn,"  is  another  hymn  equally 

eurious.     An  occasion   will  shortly  arise  lor  taking  np  both  these 

hymns.     The  22nd  is  made  np  of  5  parts,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 

are  5  short  hymns,  having  no  connection  among  themselves.     The 

first  short  hymn  of  4  verses  is  in  honour  of  the  Ashvins,  the  2nd  of 

4  verses  in  honour  of  Savitri,  the  3rd  of  4  verses  in  honor  of  "  the* 

wives  of  the  gods,"  the  4th  of  3  verses  in   honour  of  "  Firmament 

and   Earth,1'   the    5th,  that  is,    the  last,    of  6   verses  in  honour 

of  Vishnu.    The   23rd  hymn  also   is    similarly   constituted.    The 

first  verae  is  in   honour  of   Vayu,    the  next  2  are  in  honour  of 

41 
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Indra-Vayu,  the  next  3  in  honour  of  Mitii-Varunau,   the  next   6 
in  honour    of  the   Maruts,   the  next   3  in   honour  of  Pushan,  the 
next  2  seem  to  describe  the  mixing  of  the  intoxicating  liquor  with 
na ilk  and  water  and  the   solar  rays,  the  next  6  are  in  honour  of 
"  waters,*  and  the  last  declares  the  nature  of  the  blessing  asked  of 
the  Devas  and  the  Rishis  by  the  author  or  the  compiler.     The  Rishi 
to  whom  such  hymns  are  ascribed,  must  rather  have  collected  or  com- 
Heterogeneous  P*^  *ne  verses  therein,   than   oomposed  them.     Was    the   object 
hjymns    we  re  of  the   Rishi  in   collecting   or   compiling  the   verses  forming  these 
•'Iniade  "    'orkymn8  sacrificial  or  not?  Since  the  parts  forming  these  two  wholes, 
«  seen."  viz.,  the  22nd  and  the  23rd  hymn,  have  no  connection  among  them, 

the  object  of  the  Rishi  was  in  all  likelihood  not  sacrificial.     Sup- 
posing for  a  moment  the  object  to  have  been  sacrificial,  the  sacrifice, 
for  which  these  verses  were  collected  and  formed  into  hymns,  had 
**rl  hi«  "^dently  no  connection  with  the  sacrifice  of  later  times  or  rather  that 
divided  into  uma- particular  development  as  found  in  the  Aitareya  Brahmana  or  the 
k6d  «  °fm  UerL"  Shrauta  sdtr*  °*  Ashvalayana.     Be  the  object  of  the  Rishi  sacrifi- 
cial or  net,  he  did  not   in  all  likelihood  compose  the  verses   found 
The hoxnogenei- in   such  long    hymns,    formed  of  two    or   more    short  ones;   he 
(n°V8hr^>hin1B,rfttl,er  c°1,ected  or  compiled  them.     The  riehis  thus  will  have  to   be 
marred.  divided  into   "makers"   kartris  or  ** seers"  drashtris,  and    "com- 

pilers "  sangrahitrie. 

Compiling     The  remaining  3  hymns  (14, 18,  20)  being  neither  quite  homo- 
"rinhis"  divided  *     ,  \  \         *  •  ^        j-  > 

into  "earlier"  ge^ous,  nor  quite  heterogeneous,   have   to  occupy  an   intermediate 

and  "later."  position.  The  14th  as  a  whole  has  no  doubt  a  value  in  the  vyudha, 
though  the  verses  detached  have  no  value,  the  10th  alone  excepted. 
The  hymn  is  evidently  in  honour  of  Agni,  who  is  asked  to  bring  all 
the  gods  to  the  place  of  the  sacrifice.  There  wonld  have  been  a 
homogeneity  in  the  hymn  but  for  the  two  (3  and  4)  verses.  There 
is  no  word  with  which  the  accusatives  in  the  3rd  verse  can  be  con- 
nected ;  the  plural  vah  in  the  4th  verse  seems  to  refer  to  the  various 
divinities  in  the  3rd  verse ;  while  in  all  the  remaining  verses,  even 
when  other  divinities  to  be  brought  are  mentioned,  the  address  is 
directly  to  Agni  and  not  to  any  other  god  or  gods.  This  raises  a 
suspicion  that  the  couplet  was  a  later  insertion.  In  the  18th  hymn 
the  first  5  verses  are  in  honour  of  Brahmanas-pati,  the  next  3  in 
honour  of  Sadasas-pati,  while  the  last  is  in  honour  of  Nardshonsa. 
This  hymn  has  thus  all  the  appoarances  of  a  collection,  but  not  for 
any  sacrificial  purpose.  The  20th  again  would  have  had  homoge- 
neity but  for  the  opening  verse  containing  devdya  janmane.    This 
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hymn  having  had  no  recognition  in  sacrifice,  though  all  its  3  parts 

had   a   definite  sacrificial  value  on  the   3   cAhandoma  days   of  the 

vy&dha,  a   So  ma-sacrifice  containing   12  iSoraa-days,  its  8  verses  were 

evidently    collected    and    put   together   by  a   Rishi  to    meet    the  ^ 

requirements    of    the    vyudha.     Such     hymns,    made   of  units    at 

times  sacrificial,  and   at  times  non-sacrificial,   must  have  had   two 

compilers- — an   earlier  and   a  later.      The     earlier    compiler    must 

have  by  collecting  and   putting  together  the  verses  formed   such 

hymns.     The  name  of  the  earlier  compiler  is   now  irrecoverably 

lost.     Medha-tithi   of  the  Kanva  class   or   tribe  took  the  hymns,     MedhA-tfthinot 

*  a       (mqVa|i  »»     ftp 

even  those  that  were  made  up  of  distinct  units,  as  he  found  them  in  ♦•geer;'  but  **  a 
his  own  time  and  assigned  to  them  the  places  which  they  now  occupy  **.*£*  compiler," 
*n  the  2nd  group.  There  is  no  room  for  an  earlier  compiler  in  the 
case  of  the  hymns,  like  Jgnim  dutam,  which  are  not  made  of  distinct 
units,  but  themselves  form  so  many  separate  units,  sacrificial  or  non- 
sacrificial.  The  order  of  the  hymns  in  the  2nd  group  may  thus  be 
ascribed  to  Medha-tithi,  nothing  further.  That  the  collection  was  not 
made  by  Medha-tithi  for  sacrificial  purposes  is  a  moral  certainty, 
since  no  sacrificial  order  seems  to  be  preserved  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  hymns. 

There  is  only  one  (the  Vishnu  hexad,  hymn  22)  highly   poetical     Tn«  only  poe- 
,  ,..  .  i  .  •  i .      -   .     tical  hymn   ana- 

hymn  in  the  group,  and  it  is  certainly  a  very  interesting  relic  of  the  iy8ed. 

poetical  age,  in  which  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  must  have  lived. 

Vishnu  is  evidently  the  sun,  a  desired  friend  of  Indra,  since  the  Vi»hnu= "  the 
rites  in  his  honour  had  to  be  performed  during  day.  The  rites  of  8un  "  or  " 
Indra  and  the  sun-god  seem  to  have  received  the  name  of  Dharman. 
The  society  was  divided  into  the  "  enlightened  "  or  "  praying  priests," 
and,  of  course,  the  "  ignorant."  The  perfect  throughout  is  evidently 
used  for  the  frequentative  present.  The  word  Vishnu  has,  of  course, 
a  double  meaning  ;  it  denotes  in  the  hymn  not  only  the  visible  sun, 
but  also  the  invisible  God.  This  one  Vishnu  hymn  excepted,  there 
is  very  little  poetry  in  the  remaining  hymns* 

It  is  now  time  to  tnrn  to  the  hymns  singly. 

The  12th  hymn,  which  begins  the  2nd  group,  is,  like  the  first  hymn  Twelfth  hymn, 
which  begins  the  first  groupt  in  honour  of  fire.  But  there  is  this  beUl008e* 
difference  between  the  two,  that,  while  the  latter  is  in  its  tone  peace- 
ful, the  former  is  war-like.  What  the  author  seems  in  this  hymn 
to  stand  much  in  need  of,  is  protection  on  the  battle-field.  The  author 
was,  perhaps,  a  ready  versifier,  who,  before  going  to  battle,  kindles  the 
fire,  and,  composing  this  new  hymn  in  the  g&yatrt  metre,   offers  the 
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stoma  or  a  stoma,  thereby  assuring  himself  and  his  followers  of  t 
glorious  Tictory  on  the  battle-field.  The  kindled  fire  is  asked  to 
consume  the  enemies,  who  are  accompanied  by  the  Rakshas.  The 
name  of  the  hostile  tribe  is  not  known,  thongh  the  name  of  its  allies 
is  given  as  Rakskas.  The  people  called  Bahshas  or  Rdkshata  con- 
nect the  Vedic  with  the  Avestic  (5,  Tasna  12)  ritual.  This  hymn  is 
all  likelihood  is  of  the  age  of  the  hymns  in  the  1st  group,  perhapi 
a  little  older. 
Thirteenth    is      The  13th  is  the  so-called  dpri  hymn.    The  word  dpri  requires  s 

the  "Apri"  hymn  short  introduction, 
inrt  h     n   10      There  are  10  recognised  Apri  hymns. 

In  number.  These  10  Apri  hymns  belonged  originally  to   10  different  sections 

and  sub-sections.  This,  that  is  the  13th  in  the  1st  mandate,  belonged 
to  the  Kanvas,  a  sub-section  of  the  Angirasas.  The  142nd  in  the 
same  man  data  belongs  to  the  Dtrgha-Umasas,  another  sub-eectioi 
of  the  Angirasas,  while  the  188th  to  the  Agastis.  The  3rd  hymn  in 
the  2nd  mandala  belongs  to  the  Shunakas.  The  4th  hymn  in  the 
8rd  mandala  belongs  to  the  Vishva-mitras.  The  4th  mandala  con- 
tains no  dpri.  In  the  5th  mandala,  the  5th  hymn  is  again  an  dpri 
owned  by  the  Atris.  The  6th  mandala  again  has  no  dpri  in  it  ;  but 
the  2nd  hymii  in  the  7th  mandala  is  theopr*  belonging  to  the  Vasish- 
thas.  The  8th  mandala  again  contains  no  dprif  but  the  5th  in  the 
9th  is  the  dpri  of  the  Kashyapas.  The  last  two  dprU  are  found  in 
the  10th  mandala  (hs.  70  aud  110),  and  they  are  owned  respeoti?ely  by 
the  Vadhryashvas  and  the  Jamadagnis.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
last  chapter  of  the  Ash.  Shr.  Sdtra  that  the  priestly  class  in  those 
"GotTas"    the  F°st~Ted'c   times  was   divided  into  7  distinct  sections  called  gotras- 

basis  of  JLprls.  each  section  claiming  descent  from  a  first  progenitor  brought  into  exist- 
ence by  individualisatioD  of  the  tribal  or  the  national  name.  Each  sec- 
tion had  age  in  its  sub-sections.  The  names  of  the  7  principal  sections 
will  be  found  to  be  (1)  Angiras,  (2)  Bhrigu,  (8)  Atri,  (4)  Vishva-mitra, 
(5)  Kashyapa,  (6)  Vasishtha,  and  (7)  Agasta.  The  Kanva*  and  the 
Dirghatamasat  were  recognised  as  sub-sections  of  the  Angirasas,  while 
the  Jamadagnis,  the  Vadhryashvas,  and  the  Shunakas  as  those  of  the 
Bbrigus.  Of  the  10  dpri  hymns,  five  \*ill  thus  be  claimed  by  the  five 
sub-sections,  while  the  remaining  five  will  hare  to  be  allotted  to 
the  five  of  the  seven  principal  sections.  In  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Ash.  Shr.  Sutra,  the  number  of  sob-sections  will  be  found  to  have 
been  more  than  seventy-five.  A  good  many  of  the  sub-sections  had, 
perhaps,  their  own  dpri  hymns.    But  only  10  are  preserved  in  the 
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JSkdkala  Sanhtid,  and  they  are  recognised  as  such  by  authors  and 
•commentators  of  ritualistic  works. 

This  dpri  of  the  Kanvas    his  12  verses,  the  dpri  of  the  Dirgha-     The    Apt!    of 
4ama*as  has  13  verses,  while  the  remaining  8  aprls  have  uniformly  the  Kan v as  (13th 
11  verses  each.     In  this  dprif  tan&napdt  and  Nardshansa  haying    .  .      *     ^    ? 
each  a  Terse  assigned  to  them,  the  number  of  verses  is  12  ;  while  in 
*be  dprU  with  11  verses,  one  of  the  two  divinities  Tantinapdt  and 
Nardshtnsa  will  be  found  omitted.     The  dpri  of  the  Dirgha~tamasa$ 
•closes  like  the  other  dpris  with  a  verse  in  honour  of  Indra ;  but  a 
verse  in  honour  of  Indra-Vdyd  being  inserted  before  the  closing  verse, 
.mnd  both  Tantinapdt  and   Nardshanta  being  honoured  with  a  place, 
■the  number  of  verses  in  their  dpri  has  risen  to  13.    The  first  dpri  of 
4be  two  sub-sections  of  the  Angirasas  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
remaining  dprU  by  the  prominence  given  in  them  to  both  Tantinapdt 
and  Naraahansa,  while  the  dpri  of  the  D?r^  Aa-tamasas  may  be  distin- 
guished from  its  sister  dpri  of  the  Kanvas  by  the  Indra-Vdyu  verse. 

The  11  dpri  verses  of  the  8  hymns  are,  according  to  later  ritualists,  Eleven  "Aprf 
for  pouring  11  oblations,  technically  called praydjas  of  djyat  which  ^ereesJf=  ®,eTen 
they  hold  to  be  clarified  butter,  into  the  fire,  as  preliminary  to  the 
commencement  of  the  bloody  sacrifice.  Bnt  this  dpri  of  the  Kanvas 
with  its  12,  and  the  dpri  of  the  THrgh*-tama$a$  with  its  13  oblations 
are  evidently  older ;  they  are  relics  of  a  time  when  Nardshansa  was 
siot  substituted  for  Tandnapdt,  but  followed  it.  The  dpri  oblations 
originally  in  all  likelihood  were  oblations  of  fat,  not  of  clarified  butter. 

They   seem   to  have   been  originally  oblations  for  minor  divinities     what  a  "  pra- 
sup  posed  to  be  presiding  over  the   various   requisites  of  a  sacrifice  y*ia " 'originally 
bloody  or  bloodless ;  though  in  later   times  the  bloodless  saorifice 
was  performed  with  5  pray dj at,  evidently  picked  up  from  the  11  dpri 
oblations,  which  were  now  reserved  for  the  bloody  sacrifice  alone. 

The  first  dpri  oblation  was  no  doubt  intended  for  the  presiding  Eleven  « pra- 
divinity  or  divinities  of  the  samidhas,  "  pieces  of  some  sacrificial  y^jas ',  explain- 
wood. "  The  2nd  and  the  3rd  were,  perhaps,  for  the  divinities  presid- 
ing over  the  food  and  the  liquid  offerings  respectively.  The 
fourth  oblation  seems  to  have  been  for  the  divinity  of  the  vocal  offer- 
ings. The  fifth  oblation  was  doubtless  for  the  divinity  presiding 
over  the  barhis,  that  was  procured  by  the  sacrificer  and  spread  for 
sacrificial  things  to  rest  upon.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  ex- 
pression '*  divine  doors,"  for  whose  presiding  divinity  or  divinities 
the  6th  oblation  is,  was  taken  literally  and  applied  to  the  passage  or 
passages  leading  into   the  sacrificial  enclosure,   or  was  held  to  be 
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figuratively  used  for  "preliminary  preparations"  or  "  rites/'  The 
oblation  for  "  Night  and  Dawn "  is,  perhaps,  indicative  of  the  two 
hours  when  the  two  chief  oblations  were  usually  offered  ;  oue,  that  is, 
the  opening  oblation  being  offered  after  sunset,  while  the  other,  that  it, 
the  closing  oblation  was  offered  before  sunrise.  Was  the  bloody  sacri- 
fice among  the  Kanvas  and  other8  originally  performed  during  night? 
Were  the  hotris  also,  like  the  adhvary  us,  originally  two  ?  Were  they 
symbolical  of  "  Night  and  Dawn"  or  rather  "Day"  ?  Did  they  re- 
present the  two  principles,  the  female  and  the  male  P  The  dual  in 
very  old  verses  ought  to  raise  this  or  some  such  suspicion.  The  8th 
oblation  was  for  the  presiding  divinities  of  the  "  two  divine  Tiotris.*' 
Who  were  the  3  goddesses — lid,  Saras-vati  and  M ah*9  for  whom  the 
9th  oblation  was  ?  Could  the  3  gods  Ida,  Nardshansa,  and  Tanuna- 
pdt  have  been  the  two  varieties  of  cups  and  the  birch-leaves  or  harks, 
while  these  3  goddesses  were  their  contents  ?  Or  did  the  3  goddesses 
preside  over  the  3  different  rites  that  were  indispensable  and  were 
severally  assigned  to  the  two  hotris,  and  the  yajamdna  ?  The  10th 
oblation  was  for  Tvasktri,  the  presiding  divinity,  of  course,  of  car- 
pentry, since  the  vessels  were  woeden.  The  11th  is  for  the  presiding 
divinity  of  the  Vanaspatir  that  was  felled  down  for  the  making  of 
sacrificial  vessels.    The  12th  verse  is  no  oblation- verse  ;  it  is  a  verse 

hLaS18threh8   °f  ia  which  the  chief  pri68t  "  a8kfl  (the  0th6r  Priegts)  t0  h*ve  the  «*>**- 
analysed.  yajnya  performed  in  the  houte  of  the  sacrifice^   where  he  intends 

calling  down  the  gods."  This  verse  seems  to  establish  that  the  11 
oblations  of  fat  for  the  minor  divinities  were  offered  out  of  the  house, 
and  that  after  these  11  oblations,  unaccompanied  by  svdhd,  were  offered, 
the  other  priests  that  were  standing  there  to  receive  orders  had  to  go 
into  the  house  and  make  preparations  for  the  celebration  of  the  svdhd- 
yajnya,  "  the  sacrifice  with  svdhd, "  in  honour  of  Indra  and  the  gods. 
This  yajnya  of  11  oblations  of  fat  without  svdhd,  in  all  likelihood 
called  dpri,  was  preliminary  to  the  svdhd  yajnya  of  Indra  which  fol- 
lowed and  which,  from  the  fact  of  these  dpri  verses  or  rather  rites 
being  held  to  be  the  preliminaries  of  a  bloody  sacrifice,  must  certainly 
have  demanded  tbe  blood  of  an  animal ;  the  word  djya  was*  perhaps, 
substituted  for  ghrita  in  later  times,  though  the  oblations,  as  origin- 
ally, were  offered  unaccompanied  by  svdhd,  the  word  used  at  the 
end  being  one  of  the  3  forms  of  the  3rd  person  of  the  Parasmai-pada 
imperative  of  i  with  vi9  tashat  or  vauskaf  being  at  times  added  to  it. 
The  various  rishis  must  have  put  together  the  verses  as  they  found 
them  among  the   several  sections  and  sub-sections,  and  thus  brought 
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the  &pr\  hymns  into  existence ;  they  could  not  be  said  to  hare  ar- 
ranged them,  much  less  to  hare  made  or  seen  them.  In  this  parti- 
cular dpri  at  least,  the  5th  verse,  like  the  12th,  being  addressed  Fifth  verse 
to  priests*  and  not  to  any  divinity,  oannot  be  said  to  contain  any  ?***£*  ^pri  anar 
oblation;  if  any  divinity  was  at  all  intended,  it  must  have  been 
amrita.  The  Kanvas  thus  had  either  no  fifth  oblation  ;  or,  if  they 
had,  it  was  in  honour  of  a  forgotten  amrita,  and  not  in  honour  of 
bar  hi s. 

The  14th  hymn  seems  to  have  been  in  jhononr  of  a  fire  called  svji-     The        fire 
hva  (v.  7).     The   vahnagah  in  the  6th  verse  is  a  hard  nut  to  crack,     8UJ    Ta* 
except  they  be  sup  posed  to  have  been  the  demi-gods,  whose  dnty  was 
to  bear  the  gods  ou  their  "  bright"  or  <•  heated  backs."     Could  they 
have  been  the  Rib  has   (v.  8,  h.  20)  ?    The  fire  sujihva  also  bore  the 
gods  in  **  the  chariot  to  which  does  were  yoked."     The  name  of  the 
rite  was  vashathrit  (v.  8)   and  the  performers  seem  to  have  been  the  (  T  h  e       rite 
K<tncas  "desirous  (?.  5)  of  protection."     The  two  verses  3  and  4  "  va»ha*'krlt-" 
have  all  the  appearance  of  later  insertions. 

The  15th   hymn  as  a  whole  has  no  sacrificial  value,  no  part  also  of 
it  seems  to  be  recognised  in  any  sacrifice.     The  hymn  originally 
most  probably  contained   (1 — 4,  6,  11—12)   seven  verses.     The  3     Seven     verses 
verses  (5,   9,   10)  with  ritu  in  the  plural  were  evidently  later  addi-  older»  five  later# 
tions,  the  couplet (7-8)  being  inserted  to   familiarise  the  reader  with 
the  divinity  Vravinodas  (Bestower  of  wealth)  occurring  in  the   9th, 
The  divinity  Dravinodas,  was,  perhaps,  identical  with  Neshtri,  since 
be  is  asked   (v.  9)  to  drink  from  the  cup  neshtra,  which  is  apparently 
connected  with  Neshtri  (v#  3;.     Was   Neshtri  the  older   name  of 
Tvashtri  ?  Since  M4dhava  (v.  3)  interprets  Neshtri  by  Tvashtri,  since 
Dravinodo*  in  the   10th   verse  is  called   the  fourth  with  the  ritus, 
the  number  of  the  recognised   ritus  "  seasons  "  was  three,  and  these 
three  must  have  been  the  hot,  the  wet  and  the  cold.     It  is  not  quite 
clear  how  many  seasons  were  recognised  in  the  5th  verse,  whether  3, 
or,  as  in  later  works,  6.     The  three  verses  5,  9  and  10,  are  evident 
interpolations,  because   the  divinities  Indra  and  Neshtri   invoked  in 
them  will  be  found  to  be   already  invoked   in  the  verses  1  and  3 
which  have  ritu  in  the  singular.    The  adjective  (v.  7)  grdva-hastdsah     The      original 
"  stone-in-hand  "    raises   a     suspicion   that   the  verse  belongs   to  meaning  of  "  H- 
a  time    when  by  the    word  soma   "a  plant  "  had   come  to  be**' 
understood.    What  did  ritu  in  the  singular  mean  P  Did  it  mean  the 
3  or  6  "seasons  "  collectively  or  only  "the  fixed  hour  "  of  offering 
the  oblations  to  the  several  divinities  ?    The  divinity  Neshtri  in  the 
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3rd  Terse  it  accompanied  by  his  wife.  Id  the  4th  verse,  there 
to  be  an  allusion  in  yomshu  trishu  to  the  three-fold  division  into  the 
Fasus,  the  Rudras  and  the  Aditya*  of  the  Devas.  The  diviaities 
asked  to  drink  with  the  ritu  are  Indra  (v.  1),  the  Marots  (t.  2)r 
Nesbtri  and  his  wife  (v.  8),  Agni  (v.  4),  Mitra-Varnnau  (v.  6)*  the 
two  Ashvins  (v.  11)  and  Santya  (▼.  12).  The  instrumental  g&rka- 
patyena  and  the  epithet  yajnya-ni  point,  perhaps,  to  the  fire  ia 
the  honse,  from  which  the  sacrificial  fire  was  kindled,  as  being  ad- 
dressed by  santya  in  the  verse.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
Maruts  (v.  2)  are  called  "good  Danus"  who  drank  from  a  cup  railed 
potra.  In  the  16th  hymn,  Indra  has  (v.  2)  "two  horses n  and  also 
"  more  than  two  horses"  (vs.  1  and  4).  The  worshipper  begs  of 
Indra  not  only  cows  but  also  (v.  9)  horses. 

The  17  th  is  like  the  16th,   one  of  the  older  hymn*;  though,  un- 
like the  16th,  it  has  no  sacrificial  value  at  all.    In  respect  of  the 

lO^tymn.0* thC  sacrificial  val*e'  tne  17th   k  more  lik*  to©  I'^a ;  though  unlike  it, 
it  has  not  its  uniformity  in  any  way  disturbed.    The  author  of  this 
hymn  seems  to  have  belonged  (v.  2)  to  the  charfhanis  and  being 
in  difficulties  seeks  (v.  1)  the  protection  of  Indra  and  Varnna,  who 
The      ri  ^i  are  ^°tn  called '*  good  lord8.,,     He  was,  no  doubt,  a  vipra.     But 
meaning   of*  vi-  what  was  the  original  meaning  of  vipra  ?  Fipra  is  evidently  a  pos- 
P™*"  sessive  adjective  meaning  "one  having  a  vip  ;"  as  to  the  original 

meaning  of  vip,  the  reader  is  referred  to  "  vipd  var&hamayo-afrayi 
hart "  (v.  6,  h.  99,  mmndala  10).  Ftp  is  generally  interpreted  as 
"  finger ;"  but  the  adjective  "  iron-pointed  and  the  action  of  kill- 
ing "  ought  to  leave  no  doubt,  that  in  the  particular  text  vip  must 
have  meant  "  a  weapon  for  killing."  If  vip  meant  "  a  weapon  for 
killing,"  vipra  must  originally  have  meant  "  one  who  wielded  " 
or  '•  possessed  the  weapon  ;  "  hence  "  a  warrior. "  What  the  author 
wants  is  "  victory  on  the  (v.  7)  battle-field/'  and  he  is  praying  to 
Indra  and  Varnna  evidently  "  for  the  sinews  of  war  "  in  such  % 
quantity  that  after  satisfying  his  wants  for  the  time  being,  he  may 
have  enongh  left  (v.  6)  for  burying  underground  for  the  time  to 
come.  The  author  is,  of  course*  doing  all  he  can  to  secure  the 
favour  of  the  mighty  divinities  by  (v.  8)  performance  of  dhh  and 
also  by  composition  (v.  9) of  hymns  (au^shtuti  ''good  praise"  or 
Bodho-stuti  "  joint  praise  ")  like  this  in  their  honour.  He  goes 
*•  very  close  "  (v.  8)  to  both  Indra  and  Varnna  ;  but  whether  only 
mentally  or  also  otherwise  is  not  quite  clear.  He  wishes  to  be 
remembered  "among  givers. of  battles  "  (v*  4)9  and  is  therefore 
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anxious  to  have  " strength"  and  also  "sound    sense."     "Indra,". 
the  author  proceeds,   "  is  the  strength  of  givers  of  battles,  while 
Varcna   (is)     the   praiseworthy   (quality)  of   the  praiseworthy  ° 
(v.  5).     The  four  words  Sahasra,    Kratu,  Shansya  and   Vkthya  do     Four      words, 
not  seem  to  be  used  in  the  sense  in  which  they  occur  in  compositions  "*a,  **£*•"  "Kra;, 
of  later  times.     The  word    Sahasra  seems  to  be  connected  with  and       "Ckthya" 
sahas  "force"  and  even  in  the  hymns  of  the  first  group,  it  may  in  njive  colder  and 
almost  all  places  be  safely  held  to  be  used   in   the  same  or  some 
similar  sense.     The  Kratu  also  may  be  held  to  denote  **  strength  " 
in  the  hymns  of  the  first  group.     But  this  can  scarcely  be  said  of 
the   remaining  2  words  shansya  and  nhthya  or  rather  uktha.     The 
hymn  is  thus  apparently  older  than  the  hymns  of  the  first  group, 
being  composed  at  a  time  when  the  words  shansya  and  ukthya  had 
yet  assumed  no  technical  meaning,  and  Indra  and  Varuna  were 
prayed  to  as  "the  bestowers  of  strength  and  sense,"  respectively- 
There   being  nothing  in  the  hymn  to  connect  it  with  fire  or   fire 
worship,  the  author,   whoever  he  was,  need  not  be  held  to  have  a  '*  Cbarshani" 
belonged   to  a  fire-worship  ping   tribe  ;  he,  perhaps,  belonged  to  and  a  worshipper 
some  tribe  of  the  Charshanh,  worshipping  both  Indra  and  Varuna.  rUna. 
In  the   18th  hymn,  the  first  3  verses  were  no   doubt  written  by  a     The     seer      a 
brewer  named  Kakshivat  of  the  tribe  or  clan  of    Ushij.    The   tribe  brewer. 
JJshij  seems  not  to  have  been  on  good  terms  (v.  3)  with  the  Ara- 
rushas  and   the   Marty  as.   Kakshivat  of   the     Ush'j  tribe  having     The    tribe 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  both  the  Aramshas  and  the  Marty  a,   natur-  "  P«hlj  •»  at  war 
ally  seeks  the  protection  of  Brahmanaspati.     In  the  4th  verse  Brah-  Aramsh8    a^^i 
manas-pali  has  two  equals  in  Indra  and  Soma,  the  word   Marty  a  Martya. 
also  seems  not  to  be  used  in  the   sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  the 
preceding  verse.     In  the  5th  verse,  the  4th  Vakshind  is  added  to 
the  trio  of  Indra,  Soma  and  Brah manas -pat i,  and  the  word  Martya 
is  again   used  in  the  same   sense   in  which  it  is   used  in  the  4th 
verse.    The  couplet  (4-5)  was  thus,  in  all  likelihood,  not  composed 
by  the  author  of  the  preceding   triplet  (1-3).     The  next  triplet  is 
in  honour  of  Sadasqs-pati.     The  last  verse  is  in  honour  of  Nard- 
shansa, which  word  as  used   in   the  verse  seems  to  have  denoted     The       word 
*' a  province,  a  region."     This  Nardshansa  could  have   had  little  "Narashansa!" 
to  do  with  the  Nardshansa  of  the  Apri  hymn.     Nardshansa  has  a 
third   meaning  of  "sacrifice"   forced  upon  it  by  Kdt-thahyi  and 
another  of  a  fire  "  by  Shdka-puni,  both  are  duly  recorded  by  Ydska, 
an   ancient  authority.     The  compiler  of  this  hymn,   whoever  he 
was,  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  Shakapuui  school  of  etymolu- 
42 
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gists  and  accepting  the  interpretation  oiNard-shansa,  as  suggested  by 

Shdka-puni\  saw  no  reason   why  he  should  not  make  the  word  an 

epithet  of  Sadasas-pati,  since  Sadasas-pati  also  "was  praised  by 

men"  (naraih  prashasyo  bhavatx)  equally  with  «'  sacrifice"  and  "fire.1* 

Thus  treated,  the  word  Nardshansa  conld  yield  what  the  compiler 

desired,  and  the  verse  has  consequently  the  honour  of  being  added 

to  the  triplet  of  Sadasas-pati.     This  hymn  may  thus  safely  be  said 

«.        u  r       to  have  had   four  compilers.     He,  who   added   the  verse  to  the 

Her "   compilers'  Sadasas-pati  triplet,  was    the  first   compiler  ;    he,   who   putting 

names  unknown,  together  the  first  part  of   5  verses  and  the  2nd  part  of  4  verses 

thM"?ter  '* %  h  *'  Pr°dnce<*  tnw  whole  made  up  of  these  9  verses,  was  the  2nd  compiler. 

piler.  The  names  of  these  two  compilers  are,  of  course,  lost.      Medhi-tithi 

of  the  Kama  clan  or  tribe,  who  gave  the  7th  place  to  the  hymn  in 

8  h  A  k  a  1  a,  his   collection,  was  the  3rd  compiler ;   while  Shakala,   who  has 

the        •«  latest ,f  ~iven  the  hymn  the  18th  place  in  his  collection,  was  the  4&h  corn- 
compiler.  ° 

piler.     If  Sanskrit  had  been  a  spoken   language   when   the  first 

compiler  of  unknown  name  lived,  the  addition  of  the  Nardshansa 

verse  to  the  Sadasas-pati  triplet  would  have  been  an  impossibility. 

Could  Sanskrit  have  been  a  spoken  language  when  the  first  triplet 

and  the  2nd  couplet   in  honour  of  Brahmanas-pati  were  written  ? 

Or  when  the  couplet  in  honour  of  Sadasas-pati  was  composed  ? 

The  verses  contain  many  forms  that  are  undoubtedly  archaic. 
But  the  fact  of  the  forms  used  being  archaic  is  not  likely  to  prove 
much.     When  a  language    has   become    settled,  when  forms   and 
expressions  have  become  crystallised,  do  not  succeeding  poets  and 
writers  think  themselves  bound  to  follow  the  path  beaten  by  their 
predecessors,  even   after   the   language  has  become  dead  for  all 
practical  purposes?  Madhu-Chhandas  (v.  2,  h.  1)  belonged  to  the 
Sanskrit         a  later,  not  to  the  older  generations,   of  the  rishis.     When  the  older 
living    language,  generation   wrote,    Sanskrit   was   in  all  likelihood  an  every-day 
Bishis  wrote,        language,  a  living  language  having  a  capability  of  assimilating*  for- 
eign words  and  ideas.    But  whether  Sanskrit  was  a  living  language 
Sanskrit  when  Madhu-Chhandas  and  other  rishis  of  later  generations  lived 
probably    ceased  an(j  wrote,  is  an  open  question.     Those  generations  of  the  rishis^ 
"  later "     Ri?his  which  brought  into  life  imaginary   divinities  like   Brahmanas-pati 

like         Madhu-  an(j  Sadasas-pati.  were  certainly  the  latest.     It  is  hard  to  believe 
Chhaodas   wrote.  ,         .  „    ,  *         ,,.... 

8  a  n  s  k  r  i  t  Sanskrit  at  the  time  of  the  conception  of  such  divinities  ws& 

decidedly  a  dead  a  living  language.   It  lived,  perhaps,  among  priests  and  particularly 

••"uSst"     Rishis in  sacrifice8»  when   the   latest  generations  of  the   rishis  managed 

wrote.  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  classes  submitting  to  them. 
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In  the  19th  hymn,  Agni  is  asked  to  be  present  with  the  Maruts.     Marnts     com* 
The  Maruts  in    this  hymn   are   the  companions  of  Agni,  not  of  JJt  ^Tlntof  ^ 
Indra.  Had  the  Marnts  also,  like  Varuna,  altars  on  or  before  which 
human  victims  were  immolated  ?    The   hymn  is  rather  in  honour     The    R  i  b  h  o 
of  Agni,  while  the  Marnts  seem  to  occupy  a  subordinate  position,  hymn  analysed. 
The  three  parts,  of  which  the  20th  hymn  is  formed,  were  composed 
when  the  legendary  lore  in  connection  with  the  Bibhus  had  consi- 
derably increased.    The  Vaishva-deva  shastra  of  the  evening  liba- 
tion was  in  honour  of  the  Vishve  devdh  "ail  (classes  of  the)  gods  "; 
and  the  ritualists  appropriately  made  room  for  the  three  parts  on 
the  three  chhandoma  days  of  the  vytiiha.     The  Bibhus  had,  at  first, 
no  place  among  the  gods  \  but  they  waited  and  bad  at  last  (v.  8)  the 
coveted   place  assigned  to  them.    Why  were  they  called  vahnis  ?     jg    tne    WOrd 
The  worshippers  of  the  Bibhus,  who  seem  originally  to  have  been  *<*&*"     in    such 
carpenters  by   profession,  had  multiplied  and  had  also  done  their  A^estic  sense *of 
best  to  lower  Indra  (v.  2)  and  the  two  Ashvins  (v.  3).     The  Bibhus  "pure,  good  "  1 
were  made  the  makers  of  the  two  horses  of  Indra  and  also  of  the 
chariot  of  the  two  Ashvins ;  they  even  made  their  aged  parents 
young  (v.  4) — such  was  the  virtue  of  the  mantras  they  had  with 
them.     So  the  worshippers  had  commenced  offering  to  the  Eibhus 
the  intoxicating  oblations,  as  they  did  to  Indra  (v.  5)  with  his 
Maruts  and  to  the  ruling  Adityas.     The  Bibhus  surpassed  or  con- 
founded even  (v.  6)  Tvashfri.    May  it  not  be  that  the  Bibhus  with 
their  worship  were  originally  non-Vedic,  though  later  on  their  cult 
came  to  be  incorporated  with  that  of  the  Yedic  people?    The  Bibhus 
with  their  mantras  are  likely  to  remind  a  Zoroastrian  of  some 
Avestic  divinities,  who  had  their  mantras.     The  rishi   or  rishis, 
who  wrote  these  verses,  certainly  belonged  to  the  latest  genera- 
tions. 

The  21  st  hymn  is  in  honour  of  Indra  and  Agni.  The  stoma 
in  the  first  verse  denotes,  perhaps,  the  alimentary  offering.  When 
the  hymn  was  written,  guyatri,  or  rather  gdyatra  (v.  2),  was  the 
metre  specially  honoured  by  the  rishis.  The  worshippers  of  Indra 
and  Agni  had  formed  "  congregations "  (v.  5)  in  which  prayers 
were  offered  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Bahshas  tribes  and  the 
extinction  of  the  Atrinsf  either  a  separate  tribe  or  a  sab-section  of 
the  Bahshas.  May  it  not  be  that  the  Atrins,  for  the  extinction  of  The  B  a  k- 
whose  race  a  prayer  is  offered  to  Indra  and  Agni,  were  also  "  wor-  *has  9Xi^  ***•  At- 
shippers  "  or  rather  "  keepers  of  fire  ",  the  word  atra,  from  which 
the  possessive  adjective  atrin  is  formed;  being  connected  with  ddar, 
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or  rather  dthra-dtra,  with  which  no  student  of  Zoroastrianism  can 
afford  to  be  unfamiliar  ?  The  author  of  the  hymn  also  was  a  fire- 
worshipper?  but  he  was  an  Indra-worshipper  as  well,  while  the 
Atrins  were,  perhaps,  no  Indra-worshippers.  Our  author,  though 
a  fire-worshipper,  worshipped  fire  as  agni,  not  as  atra  ;  while  the 
atrins  worshipped  fire  as  atra,  not  as  agni.  The  form  of  worship 
also  in  all  likelihood  differed,  and  hence  the  intense  bitterness. 
The  words  agni  and  atra  do  not  seem  to  be  cognate ;  the  word 
agni,  notwithstanding  the  fanciful  attempts  of  Yaska,  cannot  be 
satistacforily  derived.  The  Vedic  word,  which  seems  nearest  to 
Is    tbe     "at-  the  A,vestic  dthra  or  dtra,  is  atharva,  which  with  nary  a  and  shansya 

Mentteal  wfthThe  (Anu-  10>  PraPa-  J»  K™&  2>  Taitti-  Brah0  formed  the  e**1"* 
Avestic  "atra  "  three  first  fires,  and  which  the  later  ritualists  are  fond  of  identify, 
and  Vedic  u  Ath-  .^  w^  dakshindgni,  narya  being  identified  with  gdrhapatya  and 
shansya  with  dhavantya.  If  atrins  be  identified  with  the  a^ra-wor- 
shipping  Zoroastrians,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  them  as  an  inde- 
pendent people,  between  whom  and  the  Rakshas  no  friendly  feeling 
ever  existed  (5,  Yasna  XII).  The  22nd  hymn  endows  the  three 
gods  Indra,  Varuna,  and  Agni  with  one  wife  each.  The  word 
gandharva  in  the  14th  verse  is  obscure." 

In  the   23rd  hymn,    "  the  good   Danus,'*  that  is,   the    Marat* 

(v.  9),  are   asked   to   slay  the   enemy   (vritra),  of  course,  of  the 

author   and   his   clan  or   tribe  ;  while  prishni9  is    (v.  10)   given 

as  the  name  of  their  u  mother  "  or  "  motherland." 

E  x  p  1  a  n  a-      Hymns  like  the  19M,  the  18th,  the  17th,  and  the    lbth  raise  one 

h°mns  Whave°^o  question.     These  4  hymns  are  unquestionably  ritualistic  ;  there  is 

sacrificial  value,  no  history,  no  philosophy,  no  poetry  in  them.     They  describe  in 

one  or  another  form  ritual  pure  and  simple  ;  and  yet  they  or  their 

parts  have  recognition  in  no  sacrifice,  the  1st  verse  of  the  19th 

being  the  only  honourable  exception.    The  same   remark  holds 

good  in  regard  to  the  Marut  (7 — 1 2)  and  the  Pushan  (13 — 15)  parts 

of  the  23rd  hymn  and  the  Brakmanas-pati  (1 — 5)   part  of  the  18tn 

hymn ;  ritualistic  they  are,  and  yet  are  recognised  in  no  sacrificet 

Why  so  ?     The  only  answer  that  can  be  attempted  is,  that  these 

also  had  their  value  in  the  various  shdkhds  or  ritualistic  schools 

that  once  existed ;  but  all  these  ritualistic  schools  having  in  course 

of  time  become  extinct,  Madhava  in  the  14  th  Christian  century  had 

to  rely  on  the  only  surviving  school,  the  Ashvaldyana-Shaunaka, 

founded  on  the  Brdhman*  and  the  Aranyaka  of  the  older  Aitareya 

school  of  Rig-veda.     Madhava  could  thus  know  and  make  a-  note 
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•of  the  sacrificial  value  only  of  those  hymns  with  their  parts  that 
"were  recognised  by  the  Ashvaldyana-Shaunaka  school  and  the  Brdh- 
mana  or  the  Aranyaka  of  the  Aitareya  school ;  as  regards  the  other 
hymns  or  non-recognised  parts  of  recognised  hymns,  there  was  no 
other  course  left  for  him,  but  to  ask  the  reader  to  find  oat  their 
value  for  himself. 


Sanhitd  of  the  Big-Veda  searched. 
HI — {The  Shunashshepa  or  C  Group.) 

The  Third  or  C  Group  consists  of  7  (24—30)  hymns.  All  these 
hymns  are  ascribed  to  Shunash-shepa,  the  second  out  of  the  three 
sons  of  Ajigarta.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Marutvatiya  Shastra  on 
the  abhi-shechaniya  {anointing)  day  of  the  rdja-svya  sacrifice,  these 
7  hymns  are  recited  by  the  hotri  priest  before  the  anointed  king 
surrounded  by  princes  and  ministers  of  state.  The  anointing  was 
with  water,  not  with  oil. 

The  2bth  hymn  (yach~chid-hi)  has  21  verses.  The  hymn  is  of 
some  use  in  the  abhi-plava  sacrifice. 

The  26/&  (vasishvd)  and  the  27 ih  {Ashvam  no)  hymn  are  both 
used  in  the  dgneya  hratu  of  the  prdtaranuvdha.  The  former  has* 
10  verses,  while  the  latter  13. 

The  27th  seems  to  have  been  recited  in  the  Ashvina  shastra  also, 
though  the  last  verse,  beng  in  honour  of  the  Vishvedevas,  was,  in 
this  Shastra   and   also  in  the  dgneya  hratu%  appropriately  omitted. 

The  28th  hymn  (yatra  gram)  has  9  verses.  The  first  4  are  of  use 
in  the  koma  (pouring  the  oblations  into  the  fire),  the  next  4  in  the 
abhishava  (preparation  of  the  liquid  oblations),  the  last  in  the 
avanayana  (pouring  down)  of  the  liquid  into  the  dronahalasha 
(liquid-pot) — the  whole  hymn  will  thus  be  found  to  have  had  a 
special  value  in  the  so-called  anjas-sava  of  the  rdja-suya,  a  soma- 
sacrifice  which  only  a  king  could  perform. 

The  29th  hymn  (yach-chid-hi-satyd)  is  made  of  7  verses.  It  is 
recited  on  the  5th  day  of  the  prishthya  a  •'  six-soma-days " 
sacrifice,  in  the  mid-day  libation. 

The  30/&  hymn  (d  va  Indram),  having  22  verses,  is  the  longest 
in  this  group.  The  last  two  triplets  are  recited  in  the  dshvina 
and  the  nshasya  hratu  respectively  of  the  prdtaranuvdha.  The 
pr&taranuv&Jca  consists  of  3  Kratus  or  sections,  the  first  being  the 
dgneya,  the  2nd  ushasya,  and  the  3rd  dshvina. 
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Observations. 

This  3rd  group  resembles  more  the  2nd  than  the  first  in  that  all 
the  hymns  in  it  are  not  homogeneous.  The  last  hymn  in  this  is 
made  at  least  of  three  distinct  parts,  having  no  connection  among 
themselves.  The  first  part  of  this  hymn,  made  of  16  verses,  is 
comparatively  longer,  the  2nd  and  the  3rd  containing  each  only 
3  verses.  The  other  hymns  also  will  look  more  or  less  hetero. 
geneous  to  a  critical  eye,  the  one  exception  being  the  29  th,  which,  by 
the  by,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  hymns,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  harden,  but  also  owing  to  its  subject-matter.  The  28 th  also 
is  equally  remarkable,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  burden 
does  not  extend  to  all  its  verses. 

Unlike  the  two  preceding  groups,  this  group  of  7  hymns  forma 
in  itself  a  unit  duly  recognised  by  the  author  of  the  Aitareya 
Brahmana,  though  its  claim  to  be  considered  as  such  will  dissolve 
like  mist  before  a  critical  eye.  The  Aitareya  Brahmana  ascribes- 
B  h  u  n  a  8  b- a^  these  hymns  to  Shunash-shepa,  simply  because  his  name  oc- 
sheps  cannot  be  curg  twice  (12 — 13)  in  the  24th  hymn.  But  this  way  of  arriving 
at  the  authorship  of  a  hymn  is  most  unsafe.  No  one  knowing 
English  will  ever  father  expressions  like  *'  May  that  Lord  Varum 
whom  Shunash-shepa  taken  (a  prisoner)  invoked,  free  us19  and  "May 
the  Lord  Varuna,  whom  Shunash-shepa  invoked,  free  this  (person)' r 
on  Shunash-shepa.  To  arrive  at  the  simple  truth  that  the  author 
of  these  expressions,  whoever  he  was,  was  distinct  from  and  lived 
after  Shunash-shepa,  very  little  critical  knowledge  is  required  ; 
this  will  be  more  a  question  of  the  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  meanr 
ing  of  these  expressions  and  less  of  a  critical  knowledge  of  them. 
The  fact  of  the  hymn  containing  the  expressions  between  the  in- 
verted commas,  along  with  the  following  six  hymns,  being  fathered 
upon  Shunash-shepa,  conclusively  establishes  one  great  point, 
namely,  that  even  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  hymns  was  not 
understood  at  the  time  this  fathering  took  place.  Such  a  father- 
ing or  its  acceptance  inevitably  necessitates  the  assumption  o£ 
ignorance  of  even  the  ordinary  meaning  of  these  verses  on  the 
part  of  the  author  or  compiler,  whoever  he  was,  of  the  Aitareya 
Brahmana. 
Analysis  of  ^or  ^e  original  story  the  reader  of  Sanskrit  is  referred  to  the 
the  story  of  Shu-  3rd  Chapter  of  the  7th  panehikd  of  the  Aitareya,  and  the  English 
nash-thepa.  reader  to  its  excellent  translation  by  Dr.  Hang. 
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The  story  will  be  foand  to  be  made  up  of  two  originally  distinct 
parts — the  prose  text  of  the  Brahmana  and  the  poetical  por- 
tion of  the  gdtkds.  The  fabric  of  the  prose  will  be  found  to  be 
reared  in  part  on  the  basis  of  the  poetical  gdthde.  The  gdthde  may 
thus  safely  be  held  to  form  the  older  portion,  while  the  prose  in 
decidedly  a  later  formation.  The  authorship  of  the  prose  may  be 
ascribed  to  Mahidasa,  son  of  Itara,  but  certainly  not  the  author* 
•ship  of  the  gdthde.  A  parallel  to  this  will  be  found  in  Lalita-vistara, 
a  Budhistic  work.  As  this  work  also  is  made  up  of  the  gdthde 
and  the  prose  portion,  Dr.  Rajendra  Lai's  attention  was  drawn 
to  this  very  point  of  the  relative  ages  of  the  two,  and  he  has 
discussed  tbe  point  at  some  length  with  his  usual  critical  acumen 
in  his  Introduction  to  the  work,  coming  to  the  conclusion  (p.  40) 
that  the  gdthic  portion  was  prior  to  the  prose  portion  found  in  it. 
The  word  gdthd  being  equally  respected  in  the  Brahminical,  ••Oatha"  a  Ban* 
the  Budhistic,  and  the  Zoroastrian  Scriptures  may  be  pronounced  nitA  word- 
one  of  tbe  most  remarkable.  It  will  be  found  to  be  used  not  only 
for  verses  in  honour  of  Agni  (v.  14,  h.  71,  m.  8),  but  also  for  those 
in  honour  of  Indra  (v.  1,  h.  31,  m.  8),  though  in  later  times  it  came 
somehow  to  be  degraded,  not  being  applied  to  a  Vedic  verse. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  gdthic  portion  of  the  original  story,  tj^  «*  Gathas " 
the  81  gathas  contained  in  the  story  may,  for  convenience  sake,  be  *°  ,tfte  8tor7 
divided  into  four  sections,  which  may  respectively  be  cal  led  the  Putrae 
The  Indra,  the  Ay,garta%  and  the  Piihvdmitra  sections.  The  1st 
and  the  4th  section  will  contain  1 1  gdthde  each,  while  the  2nd 
and  the  3rd,  4  and  5  respectively.  The  1st  section  is  of  very 
little  value.  In  its  first  verse  there  is  a  question  to  Narada  by 
some  one,  the  next  10  verses  being  supposed  to  be  in  answer 
to  the  question  in  the  1st.  The  2nd  section,  though  not  quite 
relevant,  is  very  interesting,  as  preaching  or  teaching  out  and 
out  activity.  In  its  first  verse  the  addressee  is  one  Rohita,  who 
is  plainly  told  by  some  one  that  Indra  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves. The  4th  gdthd  is  very  valuable  as  containing  the  four  words 
Kali,  Dvdpara,  Tretd,  and  Krita,  which  in  later  times  denoted  the 
four  ages,  kali  being  the  worst  or  iron,  zndkrita  the  best  or  golden. 
The  words  originally  belonged  to  the  language  of  gamblers,  and,  as 
such,  they  occur  also  in  the  Taittirtya  Brahmana  (Anu.  1,  ch.  4,  k.  3). 

In  the  1st  gdthd  of  the  Apgarta  section,  the  son  of  Ajfgarta  The  story  aa 
is  declared  to  belong  to  the  tribe  of  the  Angirasas  and  is  addressed  Jj?J* *  „ia  lha 
M  (0)     Biehu"     It  is  said  in  the  2nd  that  " no  one  is  found" 
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fMm-iii-hand  even  among  the  Shddras "  and  that  "  the  father 
received  300  cows  '*  as  the  price  of  his  son's  head.  In  the  3rd  the 
father  is  penitent  and  ready  to  return  all  the  cows.  In  the  4th 
the  son  is  rightly  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  his  father  to  return 
home. 

In  the  1st  gdthd  of  the  Vishvamitra  section,  VishvAmitra 
calls  Ajigarta  son  of  Su-yavasa  and  presses  him  not  to  return  to 
his  father,  bat  to  be  his  (  Vishvamitra,' s)  son.  In  the  2nd  the 
son  addresses  Vishviimitra  as  "  prince"  and  asks  him  how  one 
of  the  Angiras  tribe  can  become  his  son.  In  the  3rd  Vishvamitra 
proposes  to  make  him  his  eldest  son  and  heirr  In  the  4th  the 
son  addresses  Vishvamitra  as  "lord  of  the  Bbaratas."  In  the 
5th  the  names  of  four  sons  of  Vishvamitra  are  given  as  Madhn- 
chhandas,  Rishabha,  Reuu,  and  Ashtaka.  In  the  6th,  the  sons 
of  Vishvamitra  obey  his  father  and  thereupon  are  blessed  by 
him  in  the  7th.  In  the  8th,  Vishvamitra  addresses  his  sons  as 
gdthindk  and  introduces  his  newly  adopted  son  as  Deva-rata.  In 
the  9th,  the  name  Deva-rata  again  occurs,  while  Khushikah  is 
substituted  for  gdthinah.  In  the  10th*  the  word  Vishvamitra 
and  gdthinah,  again  occur  and  also  the  words  Deva-rata*  In  the 
11th,  Deva-rata,  a  Rifihi>  inherits  the  chief  ship  of  the  Janhuir 
apparently  a  sub-section  of  the  Angirasas,  and  also  succeeds  to  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  heritage  of  Vishvamitra,  chief  of  the 
gathijiit  Now  to  a  critical  analysis  of  the  gdthds. 
The   first  two       The   first    two    sections   appear   to    have   no   connection   with 

inwttfcM  irre1*"  tho  lasfc  tw0m  Ia  the  lst  aect[oa  WQ  are  loffc  completely  in  the 
dark  in  regard  to  the  antecedents  of  Narada  and  also  of  the 
addressee  or  addressees.  The  whole  address  was  not  intended, 
perhaps,  for  one  person  ;  the  5th  gdthd  raises  a  suspicion  that  it 
was  originally  a  piece  of  advice  given  to  all  Brdhmaiias,  that  is, 
priests,  by  Narada,  the  head-priest.  We  know  absolutely  nothing 
about  the  addresser  or  Rohita  the  addressee  in  the  2nd  section, 
except  that  the  addresser,  whoever  be  was,  making  known  the 
plain  truth  of  Indra's  befriending  only  the  active  and  not  the 
sluggard  or  the  sleeping,  wants  one  Rohita,  perhaps  his  son,  to 
shake  off  his  laziness  or  lethargy  and  show  more  activity.  The 
last  two  sections  are  replete  with  information.  The  word  Bifki 
Origin  of  the  occurs   twice   (17  and  31),   and  in  both  places  is  applied  to  Deva- 

two  Motion*      l  rafca>  wno  was  the  or  a  8on  of  one  Ajigarta,  whose  father's  name 
is  given  as  Su-yavasa.     Deva-rata  is  also  one  of  the  Janhu*,  whose 
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chiefship  be  is  said  (31)  to  have  inherited.     He  is  again  an  Angi- 
rasa.    The  Janhus  thus  seem  to  have  formed  a  sab-section  of  the 
Angiraitas,  who  formed  one  of  the  sections  of  the  Bishis,   The  Rishi 
was  in  all  likelihood   the  national,  the  Angiras  the  sectional,  the 
Janhu  the  snb-sectional   or  generic  name  of  Devarata,  while  Ajt- 
garti  was  the   patronymic.     The  epithet  kavi  (17)  is  somewhat 
obscure*     That  Ajigarta  sold  Deva-rAta  for  300  cows  is  a  fact.  Bat 
why  should  he  have  sold  him  ?  Ajigarta  was  either  the  chief  or  a 
very  near  relation  of  the  chief  of  the  Janhus,  since  Ajigarta' s  son 
Deva-ruta,  in  course  of  time,  obtained  their  chiefship.     What  could 
have  led  the   chief  or  a  very  near  relation  of  the  chief  to  sell  his 
son  for   300   cows  ?  Did  the  father  sell  his  son  on  account  of  a 
scarcity,  as  the  prose  portion  affirms,  caused  either  by  drought, 
pestilence  or  war  ?    It  was,  perhaps,  as  the  proso  portion  affirms. 
Bat  a  knowledge  of  customs  and  habits  of  primitive  tribes  of  all 
races  of  mankind,  to  which  a  reader  has  an  easy   access  in  these 
days,  is  likely  to  rouse  his  suspicion  that  the  custom  or  habit  of 
human  sacrifice  is  at  the   bottom   of  the  story.    There  was,  per-      The     story 
haps,  a  tribe,  occasionally  immolating  human  victims,  and  to  such  Jom1  of    huma*" 
a  tribe  Ajigarta  had  the  honour,  or  the  dishonour,  to  belong.     If  he  sacrifice, 
himself  did  not  belong  to  such  a  tribe,  he  at  least  sold  his  son  to  one 
of  such  a  tribe  for  300  cows,  and  even  undertook  to  stab  or  behead 
him.    The  name  of  the  purchaser  or  of  the  tribe  he  belonged  to  is 
unfortunately  not  mentioned  in  the  gdthic  portion.     Who  were  the 
ShMras  mentioned  by  Deva-rata  ?  Vishvamitra,  a  prince,  intensely 
(22)   feels  for  the  human    victim,  snatches   away,  and  at  once 
adopts  him  for  his  son.     But  a  question  again  arises — how  came 
Vishvamitra,   a  prince,  to  be  present  at  the  sacrifice?    If   Vishva-      Vishvamitra 
mitra  were  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  sacrifices  in  which  human  probably  abolish* 
victims  were  slaughtered,  nothing  on  earth  would  have  moved  him 
to  become  the   saviour  of  the   boy  on  this  occasion.     The  noble 
behaviour  of  Vishvamitra  on  the  occasion  is  conclusive  evidence 
against  his   having  belonged  to  a  tribe  or  nationality  in  which 
human  sacrifices  were  even  occasionally  offered.     It  is  a  pity  that 
no  gdthds  are  found  throwing  light  on  the  relations  of  Vishvamitra 
with  the  tribe  occasionally  slaughtering  human  victims, 'or  with  him 
who  had  paid  300  cows  as  the  price  of  Deva-rata.     Was    Vish- 
vamitra   asked  to    officiate  as  a  priest   by   the  sacrificer,   who 
perhaps  had  not  the  courage  to  take  him  first  into  his   confidence  ? 
Or  was  Vishvamitra  a  casual  guest,  not  knowing  that  his  host  was 
43 
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soon  about  to  be  engaged  in  a  human  sacrifice,  or  was  the  tribe  or 
clan  of  the  Janhus,  tributary  to  the  tribe  of  Vishvamitra,  who* 
as  lord  paramount;,  was  present  with  the  noble  resolve  of  stopping 
or  abolishing  the   custom  of  an  occasional  human  sacrifice   thai 

Princes  did  offi-  was  in  vogue  among  them  ?  A  prince's  officiating  as 
eiate  as  priests.  prieFtt  at  a  sacrifice  need  not  surprise  a  thoughtful  student  of 
older  Vedic  literature,  especially  as  Devapi  is  said  to  have 
officiated  as  priest  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  younger  brother  Shan- 
tanu.  The  passage  in  Yaska's  nirukta  has  been  made  accessible 
by  M&dhava  in  his  bhd§hya  of  the  Shan  tanu  (98)  hymn  in  the 
10th  mandala.  Of  course,  it  would  shock  a  Brahmana  of  post- 
vedic  times  and  also  his  more  bigoted  ritualistic  descendant  of 
to-day.  But  facts  are,  after  all,  facts ;  that  princes  officiated  as 
priests  at  sacrifice  among  the  ancestors  of  Indian  or  cis-Indns 
Aryans  in  remote  times,  is  a  fact,  which  no  sober  scholar  can  ever 
deny  or  dispute.  Parallels  will  be  found  in  the  histories  of  other 
nations  or  nationalities,  especially  in  the  history  of  the  Spartans, 
among  whom  the  king  was  also  the  chief  priest.  The  same  seems 
to  have  been  the  case  with  the  early  Romans.  So  Vishvamitra 
the  prince  was  no  doubt  entitled  to  officiate  as  the  priest 
at  a  sacrifice  ;  though,  whether  he  acted  in  that  capacity  at  the 
particular  human  sacrifice,  would  be,  owing  to  the  silence  of  the 
gdthds,  an  open  question,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  the 
author  of  the  prose  portion,  who  ungrudgingly  assigns  to 
Vishvamitra  the  office  of  hotri,  the  chief  priest  of  the  Rig-veda. 

The  age  of  the      The  gdthd*  belong  to  an  age  when  the  law  of  primogeniture  wag 

gAthaa."  jn   force>  when  the  temporal   as    well  as  the  spiritual,  or  rather 

ritualistic,  heir-loom  descended  to  the  eldest  son.  It  was  a  patri- 
archal age,  an  age  in  which  the  will  of  a  patriarch  was  set  by 
poblic  opinion  above  the  law;  and  so  Vishvamitra  the  patriarch  by 
one  solemn  breath  of  his  mouth  could  and  did  make  Deva-rafca  the 
sole  heir  of  both  his  temporal  and  ritualistic  treasures,  his  dutiful 
family  cheerfully  acquiescing  in  what  their  worthy  begetter 
was  pleased  to  do.  A  student  cannot  learn  from  the  gdthds  how 
many  sons  in  all  Vishvamitra  had,  though  four  among  them,  et*., 
Madhu-chhandas,  Rishabha,  Renu,  Ashataka  seem  to  have  been 
better  known.     The  names  Bharata  and  Kushika,  by    which  Vish- 

"Gathioa"  and  vamitra  and  his  kinsmen  were  known,  had  their  origin  undoubted- 
nected  "'  with  *y  in  tte  Parfc*c,llar  nationality  or  section  to  which  they  bad  the 
44  gathA,"  honour  to  belong,  though  the  names  gdthina  (30)  and   fdthin  (31)» 
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which  they  had  received,  seem  to  be  connected  more  with  gdtkd 
*'  song  general "  or  "  special,"  than  with  any  nationality  or  section. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  there  were  gdthds  in  honour 
of  Indra,  and  the  word  gdthin  also  has  been  used  as  an  equivalent 
for  "  priest "  (v.  1,  h.  7).  Having  thus  disposed  of  the  gdthds  t 
let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  prose  portion. 

The  prose  portion  makes  "  king  Harischandra,  son  of  Vedhas,  Additions  mad* 
bom  in  the  tribe  of  Ikshvaku  and  husband  of  100  wives,"  &*e  prose  por~ 
the  host,  and  Narada  his  guest.  Narada  brings  with  him  his 
companion  Parvata.  Narada  counsels  Harischandra  to  pray  to 
Varuna  to  bless  him  with  a  son,  promising  to  sacrifice  that  son 
at  his  altar.  Harischandra  accordingly  prayed  and  promised 
to  Varuna,  and  in  course  of  time  was  blessed  with  a  son 
named  Rohita.  Immediately  after  birth  (1),  after  10  days 
(2),  when  all  the  milk-teeth  put  in  their  appearance  (3),  when 
they  fell  off  (4),  when  they  re-appeared  (5),  when  the  boy  was 
able  to  bear  armour  (6) — thus  six  times  Varuna  claimed  his 
victim,  and  though  Harischandra,  with  one  or  another  excuse,  put 
him  off  five  times,  the  6th  time  he  had  no  other  course  left  but 
to  show  that  he  was  ready  to  make  good  his  promise,  and  com- 
municated to  Bohita  the  doom  that  awaited  him.  Rohita  at  once 
ran  away  and  sought  shelter  in  a  forest.  Dropsy,  the  disease  of 
Varuna,  now  seized  the  king.  Bohita,  on  hearing  of  the  condition 
of  his  father,  was  on  his  way  home,  when  Indra,  in  the  disguise  of 
a  Brdhmana,  accosted  him  and  asked  him  to  pass  one  more  year 
in  the  forest*  Every  time  that  Rohita  was  on  his  way  home  he 
was  ordered  back  by  Indra  ;  thus  6  years  passed.  At  the  end  of 
the  6th  year,  Rohita  found  in  the  forest  a  Buhi  by  name  Ajigarta, 
whose  father's  name  was  Su-yavasa,  and  who,  with  his  wife  and 
three  sons,  Shunah-puchchha,  Shunah-shepa,  and  Shune-langula, 
was  dying  of  hunger.  Out  of  the  three  sons,  Rohita  was  ready  to 
buy  one  for  100  cows,  to  redeem  himself.  The  eldest  of 
the  three  was  claimed  by  the  father,  the  youngest  by  the 
mother  ;  so  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  middle  son  to  leave  his  parental 
roof  and  accompany  Rohita.  The  human  victim  was  placed  by 
Rohita  before  his  father.  Harischandra  now  consulted  Varuna, 
who  declared  a  Brahmana  to  be  more  acceptable  to  him  than  a 
Kshatriya.  Varuna,  who  was  highly  pleased,  even  taught  the  rdjar 
*$ya  form  of  sacrifice  to  Harischandra,  who  accordingly  on  the 
•bhtihechanit/Q  day  had  Shunash-shepa,  the  human  victim,  brought 
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forth.  In  the  sacrifice,  Vishvamitra  officiated  as  hotri,  Jamadagnl 
as  adhvaryu,  Ayasya  as  udg6.tr %  and  Vasishtha  as  Brahman.  No 
one  would  now  come  forward  to  tie  the  human  victim  to  the  post. 
But  Ajigarta  was  there,  and  for  100  cows  more  he  tied  his  own 
son  to  the  post.  But  there  was  again  no  one  ready  to  slaughter 
the  victim.  But  the  Brahmana  father  for  100  cows  more  under- 
took to  cut  the  throat  of  his  own  son,  and,  sharpening  the  knife, 
brandished  it  before  his  eyes.  "  They  are  ready  to  slaughter  me, 
as  if  I  were  not  a  human  being,  let  me  call  upon  the  gods, "  said 
the  wretched  Shunash-shepa.  He  first  called  upon  Prajapati  {Kasya 
nttnam — 1),  who  referred  him  to  Agni,  who  in  his  turn  {Ag-nmr 
vayam— 2)  referred  him  to  Savitri,  who  (Abhi  tvd — 3  to  5)  referred 
him  to  Varuna,  to  whom  he  was  to  be  sacrificed.  Shunash-shepa 
thereupon  called  upon  Varuna  (6 — 36)  in  the  next  81  verses. 
Varuna  referred  him  again  to  Agni,  whom  Shunash-shepa  called 
npon  in  the  next  (37 — 58)  22  verses.  Agni  referred  him  to  the 
Vishve-devas,  to  whom  one  verse  (namo  mahadbhyo— 59J  is  de- 
dicated. The  Vishve-devas  referred  him  to  Indra,  to  whom  the 
hymn  opening  with  Yach-chid-hi  satya  of  7  verses  and  the  15  verses 
of  the  next  hymn  (60 — 61)  are  devoted.  Indra  gave  to  Shunash- 
shepa  a  chariot  of  gold,  which  was,  of  course,  accepted  (Shashva- 
dindrah — 82)  and  referred  him  to  the  two  Ashvins  (8S* — 85)f  who 
in  their  turn  referred  him  to  (86-88)  Ushas.  The  dropsy  of  Haria- 
chandra,  which  began  to  decrease  appreciably  at  the  opening  verse, 
completely  disappeared  at  the  end  of  the  closing  verse  of  the  Dawn 
triplet  and  the  bonds  of  Shunash-shepa  loosened.  The  sacrificial 
priests  now  asked  Shunash-shepa  to  conclude  the  rites  which  they 
had  commenced.  Thereupon  Shunash-shepa  received  the  reve- 
lation of  the  so-called  anjassava,  which  he  prepared  as  described 
in  the  4  verses  (5 — 8)  of  the  28th  hymn  ;  after  which  he  poured 
the  liquid  into  the  jug  reciting  the  last  (9)  verse  and  then  into 
the  fire  reciting  the  first  4  verses  (1—4),  accompanied  with 
$vihd,  of  the  same  hymn.  Hariscbandra  took  the  concluding  bath 
during  the  recitation  of  the  two  verses  (4 — 5,  h.  1,  m.  4),  after 
which  he  was  duly  brought  before  and  presented  to  the  abavanlya 
fire  in  course  of  the  recital  of  the  shunashhilshepa  verse(7f  h.  % 
m.  5).  The  rtijasuya,  or  rather  the  abhi-shechaniya,  rite  apparently 
ends  here. 

B  h  u  n  a  s  h  -      After  thus  finishing  the  rdja-sdya  commenced  by  Harischandra, 
thepa    identified  ^.  ,     ,  *     -i    *t-  i_    *     •  *  •*       x  *   •       » 

with  Dera-ratiL    Shunash-shepa  approached    Vishvamitra.    Ajigarta  now  claimed 
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Shunash-shepa  as  his  son.  But  Vishvamitra  would  not  entertain 
the  claim  of  A jigarta,  and,  calling  now  the  boy  his  own,  he  changed 
the  boy's  name  Shunash-shepa  into  Deva-rata  ("  given  by  the 
gods  ").  Shunash-shepa  henceforth  became  known  as  Deva-rata 
and  as  the  son  of  Vishvamitra.  The  Kapileyas  and  the  Babhravas 
were  the  descendants  of  Shunash-shepa  alias  Deva-ruta.  Ajigarta 
now  entreated  or  even  importuned  the  boy  to  return,  but  he  flatly 
refnsed.  Vishvamitra,  according  to  the  author  of  the  prose  portion, 
had  100  sons.  The  elder  50,  headed  by  Madhu-chchandas,  obeyed, 
while  the  younger  50  disobeyed,  Vishvamitra.  The  obedient  sons 
were  blessed,  while  the  disobedient  ones  were  cursed  by  the 
father.  The  barbarous  tribes  like  the  Andhras,  the  Pundras,  the 
Sbabaras,  the  Pulindas,  and  the  Mutibas,  living  on  or  beyond  the 
frontier  of  the  land  of  the  Aryas,  are  said  to  have  received  addi- 
tions from  the  children  of  those  sons,  on  whom  Vishvamitra  had 
cast  the  curse.  The  story  is  said  to  contain  "  more  than  100  riks 
and  gathaa  "  and  was  to  be  told  to  the  king  by  the  hotri  in  the 
rdja-8$ya  sacrifice,  the  response  to  the  riks  being  "  om  "  and  to  the 
gdthds  "  tatha." 

Let  us  now  turn  to  some  points  omitted  in  the  gdthds  and  added     O  m  i  s  siona 
by  the  author  of  the  prose  portion;  also  to  some,  which,  though  im-  ^^^it^^in 
portant,  are  noticed  nowhere  in  the  gdthds  or  in  the  prose  portion,  the    prose    por- 
In  the  1st  section  of  the  gdthds,  only  one  name  of  Narada  occurs  ; tion;  ^SLS01^ 
Narada  "  is  asked, "  but,  by  whom,  we  are  not  informed.     The  either, 
prose  portion  supplies  the  name  of  the  king  who  asked,  and  also 
the  names  of  his  father  and  tribe.     The  2nd  section  of  the  gdthds 
has  in  the  very  first  verse  the  name  of  Rohita,  and  Indra  is  describ- 
ed as  sympathising  with  those  who  have  and  who  show  activity. 
But  the  parentage  or  the  tribe  of  Rohita  is  not  mentioned.     The 
prose  portion  fills  up  the  gap  by  making  Rohita  the  son  of  Harish- 
chandra  and  arousing  the  sympathy  of  Indra,  who,  every  year,  in 
the  disguise  of  a  Brahmana,  sends  the  boy  back  into  the  forest. 
But  why  Narada  advised  Harischandra  to  pray  specially  to  Varuna, 
and  not  to  any  other  god,  or  why  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  son 
himself  sacrificed,  or  why  Rohita  should  have  had  to  pass  six  years 
in  exile  and  only  in  the  seventh  should  have  succeeded  in  finding  out 
a  substitnte  to  redeem  himself,  are  points  in  regard  to  whioh  no 
information  has  been  vouchsafed.     Besides,  was  not  Rohita  a  fugi- 
tive ?  How  or  whence  could  he  have  procured    the  100   cows  to 
purchase  the  boy  ?    The  name  Shanash-shepa  is  not  found,   nor 
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is  the  fact  of  his  having  had  an  elder  and  also  a  Younger  Brother 
recorded  in  any  of  the  gdthds.  Neither  the  raja-suya  nor  the  abhir* 
sheshanxya  is  mentioned  in  the  gdthds.  In  the  prose  portion  the 
rdja-suya  is  said  to  be  revealed  to  Harischandra  by  Varuna,  who 
was  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  getting  a  Brdhmana  for  a  Kshatriya 
victim  ;  while  in  the  rdja-suya  which  followed,  the  office  of  hotri 
is  assigned  to  Vishvamitra.  In  the  gdthds  Ajigarta  is  no  do  obi 
made  a  recipient  of  300  cows  ;  but  no  details  of  how  he  came  into 
possession  of  such  a  large  number  of  cows  are  given.  The  prose* 
portion,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  Ajigarta  received  100  cows  as 
the  price  of  his  son,  100  for  having  tied  him  to  the  post,  and  100 
more  for  having  readily  accepted  the  odious  office  of  the  execu- 
tioner of  the  innocent  child  of  his  own  bowels.  As  for  the 
connection  of  Shunash-shepa  with  the  particular  hymns,  it  is  all  the 
work  of  the  author  of  the  prose  portion,  there  being  not  the 
remotest  allusion  to  it  in  the  gdthds.  The  decrease  with  the  final 
disappearance  of  the  dropsy  of  Harischandra,  the  loosening  of  the 
bonds  of  Shunash-shepa,  the  Anjatsava,  the  avabhrito,  the 
presentation  to  the  dhavaniya  fire  of  Harischandra,  all  these  details 
are  conjured  up  and  presented  to  the  reader  by  the  half -poetical  and 
half-ritualistic  author  of  the  prose  portion,  the  gdthds  observing 
an  ominous  silence  in  regard  to  all  these  points.  The  writers  of  the 
Brahmanas  are,  as  a  rule,  great  adepts  in  the  art  of  deriving  most 
fancifully  the  words  they  meet  with,  and  the  author  of  the  prose 
portion  before  us,  forming  no  exception  to  the  general  rale,  is 
pleased  to  derive  the  word  Deva-rata,  the  name  as  given  in  the 
gdthds  of  the  human  victim,  by  devd  vd  imam  mahyamardsata 
("the  Devas  have  certainly  given  him  to  me").  The  human 
victim  is  mentioned  in  no  gdthd  as  Shunash-shepa,  but  is  always 
mentioned  as  Deva-rata.  Our  author  makes  the  tribes  or  clans 
of  the  Kapileyas  and  the  Babhravas  descendants  of  Shunash-shepa, 
while  the  gdthds  make  no  mention  of  Deva-rata's  descendants, 
ldadhu-chchhandas  from  the  gathds  seems  to  have  had  more  than 
three  younger  brothers,  and  all  of  them  are  described  as  obedient* 
The  prose  portion  is  responsible  for  making  Vishvamitra  the  father 
of  100  sons  and  for  dividing  them  into  two  equal  divisions  of  50,  the 
senior  division,  with  Madhu-chchhandas  at  the  head,  being  obedient* 
and  the  junior  disobedient.  The  gdthds  mention  no  frontier  or 
barbarous  tribes ;  while  the  prose  portion  makes  the  blood  of  Vish- 
vamitra run  through  his  cursed  son  in  the  veins  of  the  five  frontier 
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«or  barbarous  tribes  of  the  An&kras,  the  Pundras,  the   Shabaras,  the 
Pnlindas,  and  the  Mitibas.     The  Andhras  are  the  inland  Telugus  ; 
the  Pvndras  had  their  home  on  the   river  £W ,  a  northern  tribu- 
tary of  the  Ganges,  while  the  Shabaras  are  the  Saoras,  who  gave 
not  a  little  trouble  to  the  sovereigns  of  Orissa.     The  Pulindas  and 
the  Mutibas  most  have  been,  Hke  the   Andhras,  the  Pundras,  and 
the   Skabaras,   some  eastern  tribes.     Now      the  most  interesting 
question  would  be,    whence  came  this    Shunash-shepa,  whom  our     Sources  of  the 
author  identifies  with  Deva-rata  of  the  gdthis  ?    There  was  one  ™^L »  6hunaBh" 
Shunash-shepa,  whom  Agni  was  reputed  to  have  released  from  the 
ydpa,  and  whose  name  figures  in  the  2nd  hymn    (v.  7)   of  the  5th 
mandala.    This  verse  had  to  be  recited  at  the    presentation  to  the 
fire  of  the   Yajamdna  after  the  concluding  bath,    as  mentioned 
in    the    prose    portion.     There  is  a  suspicion  that  in  the  age 
of  the    author   of  the  prose  portion,   the  28th  hymn  was  the 
last  in  the  Shunash-shepa  group,  that  it  was  followed  by  the  two 
avabkrita   verses  (4-5,  h.  1,  m.  4),  and  that  the  presentation  verse 
skunash-chit-shppam  closed    the   group.     This   suspicion  is  again 
strengthened   by  the   expression   rik'shata  (100  riks)  in  para-rik-     The     corre- 
*hata*gdtham.     According  to  the  author,    the  number  of  the  riles  l^e  °  Artarej!^ 
ought  to  be  full  one  hundred ;  but  the  three  verses  being  detached  Brahmana,"    the 
and  made   part  and  parcel   of  the  two   hymns  in  two  different  itf'^notSe^ShA- 
mandalas,  the  number  of  the  riles  falls  short  by  three.     This  state  kala-9anhita.M 
of  things  would   necessitate  the   assumption    that    the    Sanhita 
which  the  author  of  the  prose  portion  had   before  him  was  alto~ 
gether  different   from  the  Shdkala  Sanhitd    as  we  have  it  to-day. 
There  was,   perhaps,   the  Aitareya  Sanhitd  corresponding  to  the 
Aitareya  Brdhmana   and   the   Aitareya   Aranyaka,   in  which  the 
hymns  were   differently  numbered  and  even  differently  arranged. 
The  author  of  the  prose  portion  seems  to    have  taken  advantage     How  the  story 
of  the  word  Shunash-shepa  occurring  in  the  opening  hymn  (12,13)  £^thf  Ught^* 
and  also  in  the  closing  verse  of  the  groap,  and  by  help   of  the 
words  grihita  and  tripadeshu  baddhah  in  the   former  and   yilpa  in 
the  latter  succeeded  first  in  spinning  out  of   his  head,  full  of 
resource,  the  6tory  of  Shunash-shepa,  and  then  in  establishing  an 
identity  between  his  Shunash-shepa  as  spun  out  of  the  riles  and  Deva- 
ruta  as  found  in  the  gdthds.  It  will  be  necessary  to  assume,  before 
we  arrive  at  this  stage,  that  the  author  and   his  brother-ritualists     The    Sanhita- 
did  not  always  know  or  care  to  know   the  meaning  of  the  verses  *ext    not  nDder* 
and  hymns  which    they    intended    to    employ  or    did  actually  Brahmana  age. 
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employ  in  various  sacrifices.  It  is  with  the  greatest  relttetane* 
that  such  an  admission  has  to  be  made.  But  there  seems  to  be 
no  other  way  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty.  Much  knowledge 
of  grammar  is  not  required  to  be  convinced  that  leak  in  the  firss 
verse  (h.  24b)  is  the  interrogative  pronoun.  The  anthor  puts  to 
himself  the  question  in  the  1st  verse  and  answers  it  in  the  2nd 
by  giving  preference  to  Agni,  But,  even  supposing  the  verse  to 
be  cut  off  from  the  following  verse,  there  is  katama,  the  super- 
lative of  the  interrogative  him,  to  set  at  rest  the  doubt,  if  there 
be  any,  that  kah,  in  this  place  at  least,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
interrogative  pronoun  ;  and  yet  the  ritualists,  among  whom  wu 
our  author  also,  persistently  insist  that  hah  in  this  verse  means 
the  Vedic  divinity  Prajapati.  Such  interpretations  cannot  but  force 
the  conviction  even  on  the  most  elementary  student  that  even  is 
the  age  in  which  the  Aitareya  Brahmana  was  written,  and  tbe 
corresponding  Aitareya  Sanhild  compiled,  the  meaning  of  tbe 
verses  forming  the  hymns  was,  as  a  rule,  not  appreciated,  pronun- 
ciation being  held  to  be  all  in  all.  It  was  in  such  an  age,  which  did 
not  appreciate  meaning,  that  these  one  hundred  verses  were  fathered 
on  Shunash-shepa,  between  whom  and  DeTa-rata  of  the  gdlhds  an 
identity  also  was  besides  established.  There  is  yet  another  point 
which,  though  rather  of  ritualistic  importance,  and,  as  such,  not 
likely  to  interest  the  general  reader  like  the  point  of  the  identity 
between  Shunash-shepa  and  Deva-rata,  imperatively  demands  a  tmt- 
Tbe  age  of  the  ment  here.  It  is  the  point  of  the  rdja-suya  and  the  abhi-shechamfa. 
Aitareya  Br.A  k"     First  to  the  age  of  the  Aitareya  Br&hmana. 

b^chronologyof      Professor  Max  Muller,  in  his  latest  work,  has  somewhere  said  to 
thought,  not   by  ^g  effect  fa^  a8  tQere  [s  n0   chronology   of  years  in  Sanskrit  litera- 
J^on° l0gy  °  ture,  we  have  to  be  contented  with  the  chronology  of  thought.     Con- 
sequently, whether  the   Aitareya  was  written  B.  C.  or  A.  0.t  and  if 
B.  C,  in  what  century,  if  A.  C,  in  what  century,  are  points  which  H 
would  be  better  to  leave  in  the  hands   of  bolder  and  abler  brain* 
wont  to  soar  higher.  Ours  is  the  humble  lot  to  deal  in  the  chronology 
of  thought,  not  in  the  chronology  of  years. 
The    Aitareya      Though   the  superiority   or  the   sovereignty   of  the    Kshatnrai 
age  followed  the<50Ui^  n0t  be  completely  consigned  to  limbo,  distinct  attempts  will 
ortnf°warSor  be  found  made  on   the    part    of  the    author   of    the    Aitareya  to 
lower  their  dignity    and  to   insinuate   that  they   cannot  or  ought 
not  to  lay  claim  to  equality  with  the  priestly    classes   in  sacrificial 
matters  or  on    the   platform   of   sacrifice.    Not  only   were   then 
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covert  attempts  to  oust  tbe  martial  classes  from  the  responsible 
office  of  purohita  (cb.  5,  pan.  8)  by  reco  mm  ending  one  of  their  own 
classes  for  it,  but  bolder  heads  among  priests  went  further,  aye,  even 
to  the  length  of  denying  them  their  individual  ancestors  and  substi- 
tuting, perhaps  silently  at  first,  the  ancestors  of  their  Brahmana 
purohita  (ch.  4,  pan.  7),  as  if  the  martial  classes  were  one  and  all 
without  any  kind  of  sacrifice,  before  the  priestly  classes  graciously 
taught  them. 

A  characteristic   story  is  inserted   at  the  opening  of   the   4th     How  the  priest 
chapter   (pan.  7)  as  to  how  sacrifice  was   frightened  at  the   terrific  TTaB  ral»ed  above 
implements  of  a  Kshatriya,  how  it  was  attracted  by,   and  irresistibly, 
though   gradually,  drawn  towards,  the  tranquil  Using   implements 
of  a  Brahmana,  and  how  under   the  guidance  of  a  Brahmana,  lay- 
ing down   his  own  implements  and  accepting   those  of  the  priestly 
class,  a  Kshatriya,  as  a   matter-of-fact,  became  a  Brahmana    for 
the  time   being.      This  view   necessitated   a   division  of  the  then 
Aryan  society   into  ministers  and  non-ministers  of  sacrifice.     The 
ministers  of  sacrifice  considered  themselves  as  pre-eminently  entitled     The  priest  cnis 
to  the  privilege  of  taking   into   the  system   the  sacrificial  food,  from^  ^^ng 
especially   the   soma,    which   privilege    they   most  carefully    with-  of    the  w  soma  •• 
held  from  the  non-ministers,  thus   cleverly  placing  the  martial  classes  Jmce* 
on  a  level  with  the   industrial  and  the  servile   in  sacrificial  matters. 
At  times  there   seem  to  have  been  even  ebullitions  of  temper    on 
the  part  of  the  princes,   but  they  were  generally  most  cleverly   dealt 
with  by   shrewd   or   crafty  priests.      All  military   classes   did    not 
submit  to   the  contumely   of  not   being  allowed  to  eat  the   sacrificial 
food.    Some   seem  to  have  been   allowed  to  eat  ;  while  others  were 
denied  that  privilege.     Among  the  latter,  a  few,   insisting  that  their 
portion  should  be   eaten  by  no  human    being,  proposed  the  com- 
promise of   throwing  the   remains  into   the  fire,  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing    it    accepted  by  their    priests  or  priest.     The    author   of 
the  Aitareya,  of  course,  roundly  condemns  the  practice.     Now  let 
us  turn  to  the  story  showing  a  very  clever  compromise  proposed 
by  a  priest,  a  very  crafty  specimen   of  his  class,  and  thankfully 
accepted  by  the  simpleton  of  a  prince. 

Vishvantara,  a  prince,  was  once  determined  to  have  the  sacrifice     How  jja      th 

performed  without  any  priest  of  the  Shyaparna  clan  being  allowed  priest   outwitted 

to  officiate,  because,  as  the  sequel  proves,  the  Shyaparnas  would  priS^reantara*     a 

not  allow  a  Kshatriya  to  partake  of  the  soma  juice  remaining  in  a 

sacrifice.    But  a  party  of  the  Shyaparnas,  unobserved,  usurped  th* 
44 
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altar,  and  when  Vishvantara  bad  ordered  his  servants  to  kick  them 

out  without  ceremony,  their  leader  Ruma,  being  above  the  ordinary 

run,  stood  up  and  boldly   proclaimed  that   (ch.  5,  pan.  7)  "  if  the 

priests  disallowed  a  Kshatriya  to  drink  the  soma  juice  in  a  sacrifice, 

it  was  only  in  the  interest  of  the  Kshatriyas  themselves  that  they 

did  so,  as,  by  drinking  the  soma  juice  in  a  sacrifice,  a  Kshatriya  was 

sure  to  make  his  2nd  and  3rd  generations  belong  to,  and  owned  by, 

His       brother-  priestly-classes,  that  is,  by  classes  that  were  notoriously  beggars, 

vantara-ace     ^as  drinkers,  eaters,  and,  as  such,  fit  only   to  be  kicked  out   from  his 

described         by  presence  by  a  Kshatriya  at  his  sweet  will ;  while,  if  a   Kshatriya 

advocate.  *  ^^  ^ad  no  w*sn  *°  see  ^8  ^n(*  or  ^r(*  genera^on  associate  with  or  be 
called  brethren  by  begging  priests,  and  if  his  earnest  prayer  to  the 
gods  was  that  he  might  extend  his  conquests,  enriching  himself  by 
tribute  from  conquered  princes,  and  that  his  2nd  or  3rd  generation 
also  might  follow  the  path  beaten  by  him,  let  him  never  harbour 
"  the  thought  of  drinking  the  soma  juice."     '*  Besides,"  continued 
Kama,  "  from  the  day  on  which  Indra,  from  whom  every  prince  and 
The  jrreat  Indra  Kshatriya  claimed  descent,  was  first  publicly  deprived  of  the  privi- 
Ved  d  own  by  *e£e  °^  drinking  the  soma  juice  for  the  sins  he  had  committed,  every 
priests.  prince  and  Kshatriya  had  by  bitter  experience  learnt  the  evil  con- 

sequences caused  by  its  drinking  ;  that  is  why  they  have  since 
that  time,  instead  of  the  soma  juice,  taken  to  the  juice  of  the  fruits 
of  the   four   shady   trees,  nyagrodha,    udumbara,   aihvatthcL,  and 
plaksha,  all  of  which  are  endowed  with  greater  virtue  and  efficacy 
than  the  soma  plant,  at  least  for  a  Kshatriya."     The  long  harangue 
had  its  desired  effect,  and  the  kicked-out  Shyaparnas  managed  to 
get  themselves  kicked  in,  thanks  to  the  advocacy  of  their  cause 
by  Rama,  an  advocate  of  a  very  high  order.     Rama  thus  only  com- 
pleted the   degradation  of   warrior  classes  commenced  by  earlier 
The  wa  r  r i o  r  priests,  though  even  in  the  times  in  which  the  son  of  Itara  lived, 
djeg^*dJL?t8pi*  there  was  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  priestly  class  to  usurp  the 
po-rally.'  temporal  power  of  warriors  and  princes  by  forcing  a  member  of 

those  classes  to  beg  of  a  member  of  their  class  the  plot  of  ground 
required  for  the  performance  of  a  sacrifice.  The  priestly  classes, 
along  with  the  industrial,  whenever  they  had  to  perform  a  sacrifice, 
had  to  beg  the  ground  to  be  consecrated  for  it  of  a  member  of  the 
warrior  (ch.  4,  p.  7)  classes,  thus  openly  acknowledging  their 
suzerainty  ;  while  a  member  of  the  warrior  classes,  acknowledging 
the  suzerainty  of  no  mortal,  prayed  to  the  "  (Divine)  Father,"  that 
is,  the  sun,  to  grant  him  the  deva-yojana.     Thus,  notwithstanding 
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the  degradation  in  sacrificial  matters  of  the  warrior  by  the  priestly 
classes,  the  temporal  power  or  rale  pf  the  former  does  not  seem  to 
have  ever  been  called  in  question  by  the  latter. 

The  Aitareya  B rah m ana  thus  belongs  to  an  age  in  which  the 
spiritual  degradation  of  the  warrior  classes  was  complete,  and  when 
the  priestly  classes,  who  had  assumed  an  air  of  superiority  and 
sanctity,  generally  took  care  to  keep  themselves  at  a  decent  dis- 
tance from  those  that  were  non-priestly.  The  so-called  rdja-suya 
is  pre-eminently  a  sacrifice  of  the  warrior  classes*  Even  in  later 
times,  only  a  crowned  head,  who  invariably  belonged  to  one  of  the 
warrior  classes,  could  perform  it,  no  one  from  among  the  priestly 
classes  having  ever  set  his  claim  to  the  performance  of  it. 

The  reader  will  now  be  prepared  to  bear  in  mind  at  least  one 

cardinal  difference  between   the  rdja-suya  of  the  Aitareya  and  the     The  "B  a  j  a- 

older  rdja-suya.  that  while  in  the  former  the  warrior  performer,  8*!?a  "  of  the  Pre" 
J  .  Aitareya  age  con- 

being  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  industrial  classes,  was  trasted  with  that 

robbed  of  his  privilege  of  drinking  the  soma  juice  and  had  to  sub-  of   tlie  Aitareya. 

stitute  for  it  the  juice  of  fruits  of  the  four  trees,  there  is  no  ground 

for  assuming  that  the  performer  in  the  latter  was  debarred  from 

tasting  the  precious  liquid,  which  remained  over  and  above  after 

it  was  quaffed  or  sipped  by  the  divinities   invoked,  as  it  could  only 

be  for  partaking  of  the   remains  of  the  sacrificial  food  or  drink 

made  holy  by  the  tongues  of  the  immortals  that  the  performer  of  a 

sacrifice  first  agreed  to  its  performance. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  one  great  departure,  let  us  turn  to  the  nature 

of  the  rdja-suya  as  disclosed  in   the  Aitareya.     It  seems  from  the 

closing  paragraph  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  8th  panchikd  that  there  were 

three  model  sacrifices  which  had  served  as  the  basis  of  the  three  forms     Three  forms  of 

of  the  rdja-stiya  current  in  the  age  of  the  Aitareya.     The  agni-stoma, i  e  4iR^a-sttva." 

unconnected   with  j yoti-stoma,   was  the  basis  of  one  form,  the  agni- 

«toma>  connected  with  jyoti-stoma,  of  another,  while  the  ukthya  of  the 

third.    The  Aitareya  condemns  the  third  and  recommends  the  second, 

passing  over  the  first  in  silence.     The  difference  between  the   second 

and  the  third  form  lay  mainly  in  the  shastras  and  the  stomas,  whose 

number  in   the  latter  aggregated  to  30,  while  in  the   former  to   24. 

The  morning  and  the  eveuing   libations  of  both  the  model  agni  stoma 

and  rdja-stiya  corresponded  to  each  other,  there  being  deviations,  more 

or  less  important,  only  in  the  mid-day  libation.     The  rdja-suya  had 

one  *oma-drinking   day  from  time  immemorial;   in  the  ritualistic 

language  of  the  day  it  was  an  ehdha  ;  and  an  ekdha  it  continued  to  be 
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even  after  the  warrior  classes  were  deprived  of  their  valued  privilege  of 
tasting  the   soma  juice  by  the  priestly  classes.     As  the  king  had  to 
lay  down  for  the  time  being  the  implements  of  his  class   and  assume 
those  of  the  priestly  class,  it  was  necessary,  nay,  inevitable,  that  he 
Reoonaecration  be  re-anointed  or  re-consecrated  and  thereby  restored  to  the  class* 
th  ^a*"*  ?tCr  w*"cn   ne   naa*  temporarily  deserted  ;  so  the  king  at  the  formal 
conclusion  of  the  rdja-suya  had  to  be  re-consecrated,  and  after  the 
The    king  to  kingdom  was   thus  re-conveyed  to  him,  his  first  duty  was  to  hear 
6hunash-8hepa  m  m  8tate  ^rom  the  ^otri  the  story  of  Harischandra  as  related  in 
found     in     the  the  Aitareya,   of  course,  in  commemoration  of  that  human  victim 
Hovnhe  BrAh-  Shunash-shepa,  a  priest,  who,  as   a  Brahmana,   was  superior    to, 
mana     class     is  and  so  more  acceptable  to,  Varuna  than  Rohita,  the  son  of  Harish- 
stor         ^     thC  c^anc^ra »  ne» a  Brahmana,  was  thus  the  cause  of  the  rdja-suya  being* 
revealed  to   Harishchandra  by   Varuna,  and  it  was  he  who,  even- 
after  the  inevitable  interruption  caused  by  his  release  to  the  human, 
sacrifice  peremptorily  demanded  by  Varuna,  could  introduce  the  so- 
called  anjas-sava  and  thereby  solemnly  close  the  rdja-suya  of  Harish- 
chandra by  the  usual  avabhrita  bath,  followed  by  the  subsequent 
presentation  of  the   yajamdna  to   the  dhavaniya  fire.     Though  the 
story  is  told  at  the   beginning  of  the   "  rdja-suya   chapters, "    the 
adjective  abhi-shikta   "  consecrated,"  seems  to  refer  to  the  con- 
secration or  rather  the  re-consecration  described  in  the  closing 
chapter,  and  the  story  must  have  been,   at  least  in  the   Aitareya 
age,  told  to  the  sacrificer  after  the  natural  dignity  of  the  warrior 
class  and  with  that  also  of  the  king  were  reconveyed  to  him,  and 
not   while   he   continued   in  the  assumed   garb  of  priest.     The 
How  the  Ash.  abhi-shechaiiiya    day  was,   perhaps,    identical     with  the  day  on 
from  the  AU^Br*  whicn  the    P^^abhisheka,   "  re-consecration, »  took   place.     The 
Ash.  Shr.  Stltra  puts  the  abhi-shechantya  day  earlier,  that   is,  even 
before   the  soma-day  ;  but,    curiously  enough,  makes  no  mention  of 
the  re-consecration  in   the    Aitareya,   the  abhi-sheka  on   the   abht- 
sheehaniya  day  alluded  to  in  the  Shr.  Sutra  being,  according  to  the 
commentator,  a  subject-matter  of  Yajur-Veda,  not  of  Rig-Veda.     On 
the  whole,  the  rdja-s&ya,  as  described  in  the  Shr.  Stitra  by  Ashvala- 
yana,  differs,  no  doubt,  on  a  good  many  points  from  that  described  in 
the  Aitareya  ;  but  the  fact  of  the  AshvalsM  ana  school  being  an  off-shoot 
of  the  Shaunaka  school,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  Aitareya  school, 
ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  Ashval&yana  himself  acknowledging  at 
times  that  on  some  points  he  did  differ  (S.  13,  k.  1,  ch.  10)  from  the 
Aitareya  school. 
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This  account  of  the  rdja-suya   given  in  the  Aitareya  raises  some 
questions.     The   first     question   is — was    the     rdja-iiiya    originally 
human  sacrifice  ?    Did  it  demand  a  human  victim  ?    The  tenor  of  the 
story  is  that  it  did  ;  that  in   every    rdja-suya  a  human  victim   was     The    s  t  o  ry 
immolated,  and  that  a  stop  was  put  to  the  immolation   of  a  human  **£■ ^JJ^Mmaao^ 
victim  only  after   Shunash-shepa,  the  last  of  human  victims,  on  being  ri6cetothe  Brah- 
released  by  grace  of  the   Vedic  divinities  from  the  bonds,  had   suo-  ™^*    BhunaBh- 
ceeded  in  completing  the  interrupted  sacrifice  by   substitution  of  the 
anjas-sava  for   his  own  released  self,  thereby  averting   or  appeasing 
the  wrath  of  the  disappointed  Varana.     In  telling  this  story,  espe- 
cially in  this  particular  place,  the  writer  decidedly   wanted  to   convey 
that  a   death-blow    was   dealt   to   manslaughter   in   the    rdja-suya 
sacrifice  by  priests  who  embraced  the  opportunity  to  substitute  the 
harmless  soma  juice  for  the  human  victim.     The  story  will,  no  doubt, 
he  appreciated  in  this  aspect  by  every  thoughtf  nl  reader.     Though 
the  prose  portion  ascribes    the    abolition  to  Shunash-shepa  the     No   evidence 
Brahmana,  the  gdthds  give  the  credit  of  it  to  Yishvamitra  the  Ksha-  Raja-suyatohaye 
triya.     Another  question,  of  conrse,  in  connection  with  this  aspect  been     a    homan 
"will  be  raised,  and  it  is  this :  "Is  there  any  independent  evidence  to 
prove  that  the   rdja-s&ya  of  older,  that  is,  pre-Aitareya  days,  was 
tainted  by  the  immolation  of  a  human   victim  ?  The  testimony  of 
the  story  cannot  count  for  much,  as  it  will  necessitate  not  only  an 
assumption  that  before  Varana,  making  the  confession  that  the  blood 
of  a  Brahmana  victim   was  more  acceptable   to   him   than   that 
of  a  Kshatriya  one,  was  pleased  to  reveal  it  to  Barishchandra,  no 
rdja*vya  was  known   to  any  one   on  the   earth,  but  also    another 
usamption  that  the  Brahmana  Shunash-shepa,  a  poor  mortal  though 
he  was,  could  and  did  successfully  outwit  the  mighty  immortal  Varuna 
hy  forcing   him  at  last  to  drink  the  *oma-juice  instead  of  the  more 
acceptable  blood  of  a  Brahmana.     The  necessity  of  these  two  assump-  inally    a  legacy 

tions  reduces  the  value    of  the  testimony  of  the  story  nearly  to  of  some  7anu?*- 
•  i  -**  A  ,     ,,    ,    ,  .   .     i,        ,  ,  I   i     reviling  fire-wor- 

a  cipher.     May  it  not  be  that  the  story  was  originally  a  legacy  left  by  shippers. 

the  fire-worshippers,  who  had  multiplied  and  had  consequently  levelled 

a  thrust  at  the  Varuna-worshippers,  who,  with   their   rites,  perhaps,  0jaime    eof  "h© 

tainted  by  human  sacrifice,  were  at  a  discount?  Varuna  wilLbe  found  Brahmana  classes 

to  be  in  the    story  degraded  exactly  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  the  £^t  ebaaedmon 

Brahmana  or  fire-worshipping   priest    is  exalted.     The  story  in  the  the  story. 

Aitareya,  which,  however,  assigns  the  credit  of  the  ultimate  release 

of  8hanash-shepa  to  the  not-much-known  Ushas,  is  evidently  a  second 

edition.    The  exclusive  claim  of  the  Brahinanas  or  fire-worshipping 
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priests   to  aoma-jnice,  often   given  expression   to  in  the   rdjasuya 
chapters  of  the  Aitareya,  seems  to  rest  only  on  the   slender  basis 
of  this  story.     Shunash-shepa,  the  Brahmana,  introdnced  for  the 
first  time  the  so-called  anjassava,  "  instantaneous  fermentation," 
or,  in   other  words,  the   so  ma- juice  ;   and   the   classes,   claiming 
Shunash-shepa  as  their  own,  claimed  also  the  plant  first  brought 
to  notice  by  him,  and,  keeping  the  secret  of  the  preparation  and 
all  rites  connected  with  it  to  themselves,    jealously  shut  up  all 
outsiders  from  participation  in  the  knowledge  of  its  mysteries  ; 
this  would  be  the  Brahminical  view.     The   anjas-sava  hymn    will, 
however,  have  shortly  to  be  analysed,  when  the  claim  of  Shunash- 
shepa  to  the  discovery   or   introduction  of  anjas-sava  will,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  be  entered  into  at   some  length. 
Shnnash-Bhe-      ^ow  another   point   or  question  crops  up — "  Was  Shunash-shepa 
pa's  claim  to  be-  a  Brahmana,  a  priest  ?"  Is  there  any  independent  testimony  to  estab- 
raana    or    priest  ^lsn  tnat  Shunash-shepa  belonged  to  the  priestly  class  ?     The  story,  no 
not  proved.  doubt,  makes  him  a  Brahmana.     But  the  claims  of  Shunash-shepa 

to  being  considered  as  belonging  to  a  priestly  class  will  be  found  to 
rest  on  no  better  basis  than  his  two  epithets  o(  Angirasa  and  Bishi, 
more  on  the  former  than  on  the  latter.  As  this  very  Aitareya  has 
preserved  a  story  in  which  even  a  Shudra,  by  name  Kavasha  (oh.  3, 
pan.  2),  ultimately  became  a  Bishi,  that  is  a  seer  of  Vedic  hymns, 
the  epithet  of  Bishi  applied  to  Shunash-shepa  is  not  likely  to  prove 
much.  The  burden  of  proving  that  Shunash-shepa  belonged  to  a 
priestly  class  will  thus  fall  on  the  epithet  Angirasa.  The  Angirasas, 
no  doubt,  formed  one  of  the  seven  sections  into  which  the  priestly 
class  was  divided  ;  but  while  in  the  Vishvamitra  section  of  the  last 
chapter  of  the  Ash.  Shr.  Sutra  all  the  children  mentioned  in  the 
Brahmana,  except  Risbabha  of  Vishvamitra,  are  represented,  and 
even  Deva-rata  is  there,  in  the  Angirasa  section  no  Shunash- 
shepa,  no  Ajigarta,  no  Su-yavasa,  is  found.  Besides,  the  fact  of 
Shunash-shepa,  or  rather  Deva-rata,  having  gone  over  to  Vishva- 
mitra a  born  prince,  and  not  to  Vasishtha  a  born  priest,  and  also 
of  his  having  obtained  the  chief  ship  of  the  Jahnus  with  that 
of  the  KusUikts,  militates  against  his  being  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  any  priestly  class  at  all.  Shunash-shepa  and  Deva-rata,  with 
Vishvamitra,  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  persons  of  times  when 
priestly  and  military  duties  were  combined,  as  among  the  early 
Spartans  and  Romans,  and  not  of  times  when,  for  one  reason  or 
another,   they  came   to  be  separated. 
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Now,   as  to  the  derivation   of    the   two   words    rdja-suya  and 
abht-shechaniya  and  their  nature. 

The   word  rdja-suya    is  derived  as    follows  :  raja  suynte  asmin9     The     word 
"  the  Lord  is  braised  in  which  "  ;  by  the  word  "  Lord"  the  priests  r  ja"*  y     e  v    • 
understanding  the  soma  plant.     But  how  is  it  that  "  the  Lord " 
has  not  entered  into   the   composition  of  any  of   the   names   of 
sacrifices  which  the   priestly   classes  are  authorised   to  perform  ; 
while  it   has   been   the  cause   of    giving  a  compound   name,   in 
which  it   occupies  the  first  place,  only  to  that  sacrifice  which  a 
member     of  no    priestly   class   is  authorised  to  perform.     This 
etymology,   like  many   others   attempted  in   this  Br&hraana,  is  a 
forced   one,   and,    as    such,  cannot   be    acceptable  to   a    critical 
student.     The  word  rdja-suya  in  all   probability  meant  originally 
44  the   brewed  offering  for  the  Lord,"  while   by    abhi-shechaniya 
was  understood  the  " consecration"  or  " coronation' '  day.     u  The 
Lord  "  meant,  of  course,  Varana,  often  addressed  as  such   in  the 
hymns.     The  rdja-suya  thus  originally  meant  any  "  brewed  offer- 
ing for  Varana,"  of  course  by  Varuna-worshippers,  and  there  must 
have  been  a  rdja-suya  also  on  the  abhi-sheha  day  of  a  "  chief,"  as     An       attempt 
on  other  occasions.   In  course  of  time,  the  word  rdjan  having  come  shec^anlya.* 
to  be  applied   to   a  "chief,"  the  word  rdja-suya   was  specialised 
and  applied  to  the  "  brewed  offering  "  brought  "  by  the  chief  "  on 
the     abhi-sheha  day.     Thus    the    two   words  rdja-suya  and  abhi- 
shechaniya  came  to  be  linked  together.    In  course  of  time,  Varuna     Varana        re- 
lost  for  one  reason  or  another  the  premier  position  which   he  had  Aitareya  age  only 
long  occupied  and  came  to  be   recognised  only  as  the  god   of  all  *»    the    god    of 
waters  on  the  earth.     A  connection  was  consequently  established 
between  dropsy,   u  the  water-disease,"  and  Varuna,  who  seems  to 
have  been  specially  invoked  by   dropsical  patients.     The  author 
of  the  Aitareya  evidently  lived  after  a  connection  was  established 
between  the  rule  of  Varuna  and  waters  or  dropsy. 

It  is  now  high  time  to  turn  to  the  hymns. 

The  24th  hymn  forms  apparently  one  unit.  The  prnyer  in  the  Hymn  24  of 
last  verse,  as  in  the  first,  is  for  restoration  to  the  "  vast  indestruc.  p\ece6t 
tible  (world),"  that  is  ''motherland,"  as  the  author  was  in  all 
likelihood  shipwrecked  and  a  refugee  in  some  far  off  isle.  He 
;s  anxious  to  be  restored  to  his  parents  (  1  v.  )  as  well.  He 
knows  only  three  gods,  or  immortals,  viz.,  fire,  the  sun,  and  Varuna. 
He  first  invokes  fire  for  restoration  (  2  v. )  to  his  motherland  and 
also  to  his  parents.     The  sun  was,  it  seems,  the  god  of  wealth* 
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and,  as  such,  must  have  been  invoked  by  traders.  Our  author  was 
possibly  a  trader  by  sea.  He  could  not  have  belonged  (  4  v. )  to 
the  Deva-reviling  division;  he  must  have  been  a  Deva~wor- 
shipper,  but  with  no  spark  of  bigotry  or  fanaticism  in  him. 
dec  ad  disU^  0n  a  closer  examination  it  will  be  found  that  the  Varuna 
guished.  decad    is    in    no    way    connected    with  the    preceding     pentad. 

The     connection  between  the   closing  and  the   opening  verses  is 
more  apparent  than  real.     Varuna  is  the  lord  of  Aditi  ;  the  author 
is   a  tenant  of   Aditi;     he   has    sinned    and   his  fervent  prayer 
to    Varuna   is    for    forgiveness    of    his    sins    and    freedom,    or 
exemption  from  their  three-fold  consequence  called  pdsha  "  snare, 
trap/  by  securing  which  forgiveness   the  humble   tenant  expects 
a  renewal  or  extension  of  his  lease.     The  author  had  lost  his  way 
either  in  a  desert  (v.  9)  or  on  the  sea,  and  illness  also  had  seised 
him.     All  this  calamity  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  outcome  of  his  sins. 
So   he  propitiates   Varuna  by  brahman  (v.  11)   "prayer,"  noma* 
" offering,"  and  yajnya  "sacrificial  rites"    (v.   14),  and  hopes  in 
return  to  be  rewarded  with  (v.  11)  long  life.    The  author  in  the 
6th  verse  vividly  describes  the  irresistibility  of  Varuna's  strength, 
force  and  grasp ;  in  the  7th,  it  is  the  Lord   Varuna  who  is  said 
to  have  placed  in  the  sky   "  the  globe  of  glory  "  ;  in  the  8th,  the 
Lord  Varuna  is  said   to  have  made  the  path  in  the  vast  space  for 
the  sun  and  to  be  a  "  denunciator  of  the  murderer  "  ;  in  the  9th, 
the  Lord  Varuna  is  described  as  the  patron  of  physicians ;  in  the 
10th,   the  moon  and   the  stars  at  night  are  placed  among  the 
"indestructible  works"  of  Varuna;  in  the  11th,  Varuna  is  specially 
asked  by  the  author  not  to  shorten   his  life  ;   in  the    12th   and 
the  13th,  the   Lord   Varuna  is  described  as  the  divinity  sought 
by    Shunash-shepa   when  taken  prisoner,  and  is  therefore  earn- 
estly prayed  to  by  the  author  for  his  deliverance  ;  in  the   14th, 
Varuna  is  addressed  as  A  sura,  and  in  the  15th  as  Aditya  :  all  the 
ten  verses  will  thus  be  found  interesting  and  also  instructive*    The 
author  was,   perhaps,   a  descendant  of  one  Shunash-shepa,  who, 
when  taken  prisoner  and  tied   to  the  post,   owed  his  deliverance 
to  Varuna.     The  one  point  which  will  strike  a  close  reader  of  these 
Vanxna       ad-  ten  verses  is  that  in  five  verses  (7-9,   12-13),   the   word  Varuna 
"rAjan  eaditya^»  k*8  r4jan  qualifying  it ;  in  the  two  verses  (10-11),  it  has  no  such 
or  uaBura,"  ne?er  qualifying  adjective;  in  the  14th  the  qualifying  adjective  is  Antra  ; 
^^  in  the   15th  it  is  dditya,  which  occurs  also  in  the  13th  ;  while 

in  the  6th,  even  the  word  Varuna  is  absent,  though  the  context  is 
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doubtless  in  favour  of  its  being  taken  as   understood — in  fact,  in 

these  ten  verses  the  adjective  qualifying  Varuna,  when  there  is  one, 

is  either  rdjan,  asura  or  dditya,  never  deva.    In  the  first  three  verses 

the  word  deva  is  quite  prominent;  in  the  4th  the  word  nid  "revi- 

ler  (of  the  Devas)"  occurs  ;  in  the  5th  alone  the  word  deva  is  not 

found,  though  the  verse  being   connected  with  the  4th,  the  word 

will  have  to  be  taken  as  understood.     This  raises  a  suspicion   that 

the  author  of  the  last  ten  verses  was  originally  different  from  the 

author    or    authors    of    the  first  five  ;  that     the  former  was   a 

Varuna-worshipper,  that  is  an  Asura-worshipper,  while   the  latter 

was  or   were  Deva-worshippers.     Was   Varuna-worship  different 

in  origin  from  fire-worship  or  sun-worship  ?     Nothing  but  sheer 

ignorance  of  contents   could  have  led  one   to  take   up  such   two 

distinct  and  conflicting  pieces  as  parts,  and,  putting  them  together, 

make  of   them  a  whole,  which,    howsoever   well    arranged   and 

smooth   it   may  appear  to  the  pious,  must  necessarily  look  clumsy 

to  the  critical  eye.     The  25th    hymn    has  21  verses,  which,  with 

the  last  ten  of  the  preceding,  seem  to  have   formed  one  hymn  of     The     arrange- 

31   verses  in  the   Aitareya    Sanhita.     But  the   Shakala    Sanhita  ghakala  Sanhita 

deserves  congratulation  on  having  made  a  separate  hymn  of  these  preferred  to  that 
ni  ®        .        .  .       At_        e    A       ,        r   .     -     *  ,.       in   the  Aitareya 

21  verses,  without  making  them  part  and  parcel  of   the  preceding  ganhita. 

hymn.    As  these  21  verses,   like  the  last  ten  of  the  preceding  hymn,     TJ»e  21  verses 

are  in  honour  of  Varuna,    the  compiler  of  the   Aitareya  Sanhita  from  the  vg^,^ 

was  naturally  tempted  to  make  one  long  Varuna  hymn  of  31  verses*  decade. 

But  the  internal  evidence  against  making  one  hymn  of  these  two 

parts  of  10  and  21  verses,  respectively,  is  pretty  strong.    The  two  words 

Deva  and  Vraia  in  the  opening  verse  are  decidedly  against  this  hymn 

being  taken  as  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  hymn,  notwithstanding 

that  the  same  divinity  Varuna  is  invoked  in  both  these,  and  their  own 

sinfulness  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  authors  when  occupied 

with  the    composition   of  these  two.     The     author   of  the  decade 

does  certainly  not  know  Varuna  as  Deva,  which  word  may  safely  be 

said  to  distinguish  this  hymn  from  the  decade.     The  word  vrata  for 

4 *  law/' no  doubt,   occurs    in  the  last  verse    of  the  decade,  though 

whether  the  law  of  Varuna  the    Amra   was  identical  with  the  law 

of  Varuna  the  Deva  would  be  an  open  question. 

The  author  of  this  hymn,  who  was  as  devout  a  Varuna-worshipper     The  age  of  the 
as  the  author  of  the  decade,  does  not  count  himself  among  the  Vtshas;  ^JjJJJf  bribed1. 
so  he  seems  to  have  been  a  Kslmtriya  (v.  5),  though  not  belonging 
to  the   division  (v.  15)  of  the  ytdnnthas.     He  had  somehow  broken 
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the  law  of  Varuna,  for  which  he  was  siucerely  penitent.  There  seems 
to  have  existed  in  this  age  a  "law*  or  "moral  code"  which  was 
ascribed  to  Varnna  and  which  distinguished  between  sin  and  holiness. 
Whenever  a  sin  was  committed  and  there  was  consequently  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  the  Lord  Varuna  wag  offended,  and  there  were  visi- 
ble manifestations  of  his  displeasure  or  wrath  in  the  form  of  one 
kind  of  visitation  or  another.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  peace- 
offering,  accompanied  with  sincere  repentance,  seems,  according  to  the 
law,  to  have  been  demanded  of  the  worshipper  by  Varuna.  One  who 
'•conformed  to  "  the  teachings  of 'the  law"  of  Varuna  was  called 
dhrita-vrata  "conscrver  of  the  law."  The  Varuna-worship  seem> 
to  have  required  a  priest  called  Iwtri,  an  intoxicating  drink  and  al^o 
a  food  offering  (vs.  17  and  18).  In  the  6th  verse,  Varuna  hftb  a 
companion  whose  sex  cannot  be  determined.  According  to  M&dhava. 
the  companion  was  Mitra.  In  the  7th  verse,  a  connection  will  no 
doubt  be  found  established  between  Varuna  and  the  sea-faring  ship, 
but  his  rule  over  the  other  world  also  is  explicitly  recognised  in  that 
and  the  two  following  verses.  In  the  8th  verse,  the  adjective 
«'  D  h  r  ita  "  dhrita-vrata  being  applied  to  Varuna  seems  to  mean  "the fountain  of 
inJL    W  the  law  "  not*4  the  conserver  of  the  law. "    The  adjective  dhrita-vraU 

as  qualifying  Varnna  occurs  again  in  the  10th  verse.     In  the  12th  the 
adjective  Aditya  will  remind  tbe  reader  of  verses    13  and  15  in  the 

„„  preceding  hymn.     In    the    13th.    Varuna  is  described  as  an  active 
\  aruna         an  r  o      </  . 

active  ruler  like  ruler  with  his   apashah,  "  angels"  or  "  agents"  or   "  personal   attend 

the  Avestic     Mi-  auts»   8eated   around   him.      This    verse    will   remind     an    Avestk 
thra. 

student   of    Mithra    surrounded    (k.  10)    by  spaso.    In   the   14th, 

Varuna  is  again  a  Deoa.     The  closing  verse  will  remind  the  reader  of 

the  closing  verse  of  the  preceding  hymn.     This  hymn  could  have  been 

written  only  after  Varuna  the  Asura   had  received  recognition   from 

the  Dew-worshippers.     This  recognition  was  possible  only  when  the 

intercourse  between  the  two  divisions  had  a  greater  freedom,  whea 

the  word  Asura  had  not  become  a  bye- word  with  the  one  or  the  word 

Deoa  with  the  other  division. 

The  86th  hymn  of  10  verses  is  an  address  by    a  yajamdna    of 

iistic  and   other tae  Manus  division  to  Agni.     It  is  a  valuable  hymn  as  disclosing  tbe 

details  of  the  age  forin  0f  ritual  current  in  the  age  in  which  the  anthor  lived.     The  fire 

seems  to  have  been  produced  by  friction  from  a  species  of  wood 

,♦  called  sahas  (v.   10).     Any  doubt  as   to  sahas  being  originally  •'• 

originally       '*  a  kind  of  wood*  ought  to  be  dispelled   by   the  expression    $akatr&d 

kind  of  wood/'    y&ptd  in  the  presentation  (v.  7,  h.  2,  m.   5)  verse.     The  number  of 
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hotri  priests    was  two,  one  was  called   ' '  senior  "  or  "  older  "  (v.  5) 
the  name  of  the  other  will  be  found  in  the  7th    verse,  but  whether  it 
was  vish-patii  mandra  or   varenya  cannot  be  determined ;   perhaps 
it  was   mandra,   and   his  duty    was  the    preparation  of    beer   or 
mead.     The  two    hotri*   in   this   hymn  will   remind    the  reader  of 
the  "  two  divine  hotris "  for   whom  there   was  an  oblation  in   the 
dpri  verses  (v.  8,  h.  13).     The  yajamdna,  the  2  hotr%8yand  the  visha*     The   tlarec-fold 
seem  to  have  been  the   three  divisions,  the  former  two  forming  the  division*   of  go- 
militant,  while  the  latter  the  industrial  or   servile  type   of  society,    as  cietjr# 
constituted  in  those  days.   The  barhi*  was   spread  (v.  4)  for  the  three  spreaci  f0r  ^lee 
r\8ha-eating  gods  Mitra,  Varuna,  and  Aryaman.     The  hymn  is  cer- "  rfeha-  "e  a  t  i  ng 

tainly  of  an  age  when  the  national  or  the  divisional  name  of  the  author     *lm„  &' 

.         .  •  M  a  n  u  s," 

was  not  only  individualised,  but  the  imaginary  patriarch  thus  brought  the  tribal   name 

into  existence  was  remembered  as  the  teacher  or  performer  of  sacrifice,  metamorphosed 
After  the  oblations  were  offered  to  these  three  divinities,  an    "all-fires"  patriarch. 
offering  seems  to  have  closed  the  homa  (v.  10).  The  hotri  priest,  who     A£  "all- 

was  in  charge  of  the  homa,  had  to  make  himself  holy,  put  on  the  (v.  1)     The         priest 
sacerdotal  vestments  and  then  open  the  adhvara.    The  8th  verse  raises  **&     to      make 
•  •       it  x  .u    t,  •  •     ii    Ai_  m       *  *  •      himself  "holy" 

a  suspicion  that  the  uevas  was  originally  the  name  of  a  fire-worship-  and     put       on 

ping  nationality  or  human  division,  and  that  the  munmha*  were  tradi-  "sacerdotal  vest- 
t  ion  ally  indebted  to  it  for  the  form  of  fire-worship  then  prevalent  The  "De- 
among  them.  Tho  word  manman  in  the  2nd  verse  stands  for  T**5' "  originally 
some  kind  of  offering,  perhaps  the  vocal. 

The  27th  hymn  of  13   verses  is  not   quite  homogeneous.     The 
first    0    verses   may    be    taken    as    forming   one    homogeneous 
hymn,    but  the    10th    verse  is  in   honour  of   Rudra,  Jardbodha     A       heteroec- 
being  evidently  the  name  of  some  priest ;    the  adjective  animdnah,  neons  hymn, 
44  measureless"  or  "bottomless"  in  the  11th,  perhaps,  indicates  that  u  ^J^  Jather 
some  volcanic  crater  is  by  its  author  intended  to  be  described;  the 
12th  may  be  connected  with  the  11th   or  taken  as  an  independent 
verse,  while  the  18th  can  have  no  earthly  connection  with  any  of 
the  preceding  verses.     If  there  were  young  and  old  among   the  aJ™S dJoun£ 
Devas,  and  also  short  and  tall,  would  it  not  be  better  to  hold  that 
the  word  Deva  originally  denoted  a  militant  division  of  mankind. 
and  yajnya  the  "tribute"  paid  to  its  members  by  the  tribes  conquered 
and  brought  under  subjection  ?     The  author  of   the  solitary  verse 
was  from  among  the  tribes  or  nationalities  accustomed  to  pay  tri- 
bute, bnt,  not  being  as  well  off  as  before,  he  is  anxious  under  his 
changed  circumstances  that  he  should  not  be  open  to  the  charge 
of  having  deliberately  withheld  the  payment  of  his  dues.     This 
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verse  ought  to  strengthen  the  suspicion  raised  by  the  8th  Terse  in 
the  preceding  (  26th  )  hymn  with  its  adjective  of  #vagnay*h  quali- 
fying the  Vevas,  that  the  Betas  were  originally  no  imaginary  or 
aerial  beings  or  spirits  but  as  they  were  "  preservers  of  fire  "  and 
had  "  old  and  young"  or  " short  and  tall"  among  them,  they  must 
have  had  also  hands  and  feet,  and,  as  such,  formed  an  independent 
and  very  important  division  of  mankind. 
The    majority      The  first  9  verses,  of  this  hymn,  especially  the  five  from  5  to  9, 

o^jerees  -  ^ve  a  decidedly  bellicose  tone.     The  scene  is  placed  on  or  about 

the  Indus.     The  author   must  have   composed  this  new  gdymtrm  oi 
9  verses  on  the  eve  of  a  great  battle.  The  insertion  of  ya  in  the  form 
kayasaya  (  v.  8  )   is  equally  curious  with  that  of  iy  in   y/tiytdkyu 
(  v.  1,  h.  26). 
Analysis       of      The  28th  hymn    of   9   verses  is  the  so-called  aiyat-sava  hymn. 

the  *•  Anjas-RAva"  «pne  9  verses  mav  be  divided  into  3  parts,  the  first  two  parts  made 
of  4  verses  each,  and  the  third  of  the  remaining  one  verse.  In  the 
1st  verse  is  mentioned  one  stone  or  stone-pestle,  and  also  one  mortar, 
in  the  2nd  two  adhi-shavams  " long  vessels,"  one  containing  tat 
cereal  to  be  put  into  the  mortar,  the  other  for  receiving  the  content* 
of  the  mortar ;  in  the  3rd  a  woman  is  described  as  "  letting  in  "  and 
"  letting  out."  In  all  these  verses,  the  contents  are  not  named ; 
but  the  word  mantha  in  the  4th  verse  removes  all  doubt  that  it  wa$ 
barley-flour  that  formed  the  contents  of  the  mortar. 

The  word  vanas-pati  in  the  singular,  no  doubt,  occurs  in  the  6(1). 
and  in  the  dual  in  the  8th,  but  Madhava  has  correctly  interpreted  the 
word  by  "wooden,"  both  the  mortar  and  the  pestle,  especially  the 
larger  specimens,  being  made  of  wood.  There  is  an  order  in  the  9Ui 
verse  to  have  the  deposit  put  into  the  two  ehamus,  to  have  the  liqueur 
strained  through  the  strainer,  and  then  to  hare  it  preserved  in  cow- 
skins.  The  word  soma  occurs,  of  course,  in  the  6th  and  the  9th  Terse* 
but  it  occurs  in  these  verses  just  as  it  does  in  those  of  many  a 
preceding  hymn.  From  the  8th  verse  it  is  clear  that  Madhu,  that  is 
either  *'  honey  "  or  "mead,"  was  added  to  the  contents  in  the  mortar. 
What  an  instructive  commentary  on  the  ways  oE  ritualists  of  the 
Aitareya  and  also  of  the  pre-Aitareya  age,  when  all  these  7  hymns 
were  fathered  on  Shunash-shepa  and  when  all  these  9  verses  were 
cited  as  containing  or  declaring  the  origin  of  the  anja8-$a»a%  "  install- 
A      historical  taneous  fermentation  ''! !  ! 

hymn  raisunder-      The  treatment  of  the  29th  hymn  of  7  verses   by   the  ritualists  » 
stood  or  misinter-  .  .        ,    .  , 

preted.  equally  instructive.     There  seems  to  have   been  a  powerful  aad  neb 
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chief  of  the  name  (  v.  5  )  of  Gardabha.  He  had  two  wived,  the  name 
of  one  being  Kantfrinachi  (  v.  6).  Gardabha  had  thousands  of  cows 
and  horses  and  his  enemies  (  v.  1  )  were  for  robbing  him  of  some ; 
but  all  their  attempts  failed.  Skiprin  was,  perhaps,  the  name  of  the 
bold  commander  or  counsellor  who  had  set  treachery  at  work  in  the 
camp  of  Gardabha.  In  the  3rd  verse  there  is  a  prayer  to  Indra  to 
make  the  two  queens  sleep  a  sound  sleep,  as  they,  perhaps,  viewed 
with  suspicion  the  doings  of  Shiprin  and  his  associates.  Some  females 
not  privy  to  the  conspiracy,  are  not  (v.  4)  to  be  disturbed  in  their  sleep, 
wliile  those  that  were  "  givers "  of  information  to  be  purposely  kept 
awake.  Gardabha  with  one  wife  was  (v.  5)  to  have  his  name  erased 
from  the  book  of  the  living,  while  the  other  (v.  6)  was  not  to 
be  obstructed  or  molested  in  her  flight.  All  (v.  7)  those  that 
raised  a  hue-and-cry  were  to  be  slain,  while  those  who  attempted 
opposition  were  to  be  at  once  dispatched.  The  hymn  cannot  be 
said  to  be  in  honour  of  Indra,  it  is  rather  a  prayer  to  him  ;  there  is 
no  ritual,  no  religious  rite  in  it.  It  describes,  with  some  details,  a 
plot  on  the  part  of  the  adversaries  of  Gardabha,  who,  being  rich  and 
powerful,  had  proved  invincible  in  the  open  battlefield  ;  and  hence 
this  attempt  to  stab  him  in  the  dark. 

The  30th  hymn    of   22  verses  is,  as  already  pointed  out,   hetero-     A      distinctly 
geneous.  Even  the  first  15  verses  have  not  the  appearance  of  a  homo-  heterogeneous 
geneous  whole.  The  4  verses  (6-9)  have  a  distinctly  bellicose  tone,     The         belli- 
in  the  last  the  author  remembering  the  fact  of  his  father  having  once  c0Be  part  ° 
called  upon  Indra  and  obtained  victory  in  a  battle.     Tho  preceding 

5  verses  describe  the  drinking  power,  the  capacity  of  tho  stomach,  The  oon- 
and  the  inordinate  fondness  for  liqueur  of  Indra.     In  the  following  bellioose  P***  °* 

6  (10-15)  verses,  the  author  is  pleading  before  Indra  the  cause  of  An  author 
his  or  of  some  other  priests.  In  the  12th,  the  author  seems  to  have  pleading  for 
promised  to  Indra  the  performance  of  an  Lshfi  for  him.  In  the  16th, 

which  is  again  a  solitary   verse  like  that  at  the  end  of   the   27th     A         solitary 

hymn,  and  equally   important    with  it  in   respect  to  the  original  ?er80' 

meaning  of  the  word  Deva,  Indra  is  described  first  as  winning  riches 

by  means  of  his  neighing  and  panting  horses  and  then  making  the 

present  of  a  chariot  of  gold  to  the  author  and   his  kindred.     Here 

again,  would  it  not  be  better  to  take  Indra  as  some  warlike  king  or 

prince,  making  a   present  of  a  chariot  of  gold  to  the  warrior  to 

whom  he  thought  himself   indebted  for  the   victory.     The   us has     The     u  t  h  a  s 

triplet  is  cleverly  mado  to  close  the  hymn,  as  the  expression   "at  *  p       *ina,y8«1- 

the  disappearance  Ushas"  occurs  in  the  2nd  of  the  two  ava-bhrita 
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verses.  Bat  here  again  it  was  only  the  word  ushas  that  was  taken 
notice  of  by  the  compiler  and  not  its  meaning.  In  the  2nd  ava- 
bhrifa  verse,  the  author  begs  protection  of  Agni  "  at  the  disappear- 
ance of  ushas"  the  ordinary  "  dawn";  while  in  the  last  verse  of  the 
triplet,  the  prayer  is  to  Us has,  "  Dawn  "  personified ;  besides,  it  is 
for  wealth  and  food,  not  for  protection.  In  no  verse  of  the  triplet 
is  mention  made  of  any  fetter  or  disease ;  whence  then  could  there 
be  in  the  triplet  room  for  a  prayer  for  deliverance  from  one  and  for 
disappearance  of  the  other  ?  How  then  could  the  triplet  be  connect- 
ed with  the  deliverance  of  Shunash-shepa  from  the  ywpa  or  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  dropsy  of  Harishchandra  ?  and  yet  the  Aitareya 
declares  that  these  two  objects,  for  which  no  prayer  is  found  or  to 
which  not  even  a  remote  allusion  is  made  in  any  of  the  verses  form- 
ing the  triplet,  were  attained  at  the  conclusion  of  the  third  verse  !!! 
No  order  Even  the  order  in  which  the  divinities  are  in  the  story  made   to 

^Tn^h^^ry:1'  aPPear  on  tne  staSe  **  nofc  <luito  intelligible.     Praja-pati  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  Yedic   pantheon,  even    Indra   being   made   one 
of  his   numerous  sons.     Why  should   Praja-pati,  father  of    the 
gods,  refer  Shunash-shepa  to  Agni,  occupying  rather  a  subordi- 
nate  position  according   to  this  very    Aitareya,  the   lowest,  the 
highest  being    reserved    for  Viglinu.    Why    should  Agni   refer 
him  to  Savitri,  Savitri  to  Varnna  and  Varuna  to  Agni  again  ?     Who 
are  these  Vishe-Devas  whom  Shunash-shepa  has  been  referred  to 
by  Agni  ?     The  same  Agni  who  before  referred  Shunash-shepa  to 
Savitri,  now  refers  him  to  Indra.     The  great  Indra,   after  giving 
the  boy  a  chariot  of  gold,  refers  him  to  the  two  Ashvins,  his  subor- 
dinates,  who  refer    him  to  Ushas    "  Dawn''.     Of    course,  some 
quaint  reason  is  in  some  places  given  to   the  boy  by  the   divinity 
referred  to  for  referring  him  to  another    divinity.     But   where 
or  what  was  the  necessity  for  a  higher  divinity  to  refer  the   boy 
to  a    lower  one?    is    the   question   likely   to    be  asked   by   an 
inquiring  student,  and  no  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given.     Be- 
sides, when  even  the  Vishve-Devas  were  honoured  with  a  reference, 
why  were  Vishnu,  Vayu,   Pfishan,  Mitra,  Sarasvatt,  the  Maruts 
The  Shunash-  anc*  otnerB  forgotten  or  omitted  ?     The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the 
shepa    story    in  hymns  were  found  arranged  in   a  particular  order  in  a  particular 
an    attempt^to  Sanhitd,  and  then  an  attempt  was  made  probably  by  some  enthusi- 
oonnect  Shunash-  astic  worshipper  of  Ugh  as,  to  establish  a  connection  between  these 
authorshTp  of  the  Seven  hymns  and  the  story  of  Shunash-shepa,  as  received  by  the 
**  seven  hymns."    people.     The  story  seemed  to  have  had  for  its  basis,  as  already 
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noticed,  the  name  of  Shunash-shepa,  occurring  in  the  24th  hymn 
(vs.  12  and  13)  and  also  in  the  presentation  verse.  The  maker 
of  the  attempt  steadfastly  kept  the  Sanhita  order  of  the  seven 
hymns  and  also  the  g  at  fids  before  him,  and  the  result  is  the  gro- 
tesque story  of  Harishchandra,  as  preserved  in  the  Aitareya. 
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1  Art.  XX. — A  Peep  into  the  Early  History  of  India  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Maurya  Dynasty  to  the  fall  of  the  Imperial 
Gupta  Dynasty.  (B.  C.  322— circa  500  A.  D.).  By  Dr.  R.  G. 
Bhandarkar,  M.A.,  CLE. 

[Contributed  April  1900.] 


Introductory. 

I  think  I  may  take  it  for  granted  that  an  Indian  who  has  received 
English  education  and  has  been  introduced  to  the  ancient  history  of 
European  countries,  naturally  has  a  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
ancient  history  of  his  own  country,  to  know  by  whom  and  how  that 
country  was  governed  in  ancient  times,  or  how  its  social  and  religious 
institutions  have  grown  up  and  what  revolutions  the  country  has 
gone  through  ;  but  means  for  the  satisfaction  of  this  desire  are 
wanting.  India  unfortunately  has  no  written  history.  There  are 
some  chronicles  written  by  Jainas  and  others  referring  to  kings  and 
princes  who  lived  from  about  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era  and  ruled  over  Gujarat  and  Rajputana.  There  are 
also  lives  of  individual  kinjts  such  as  the  Sri-Harshacharita  of  Bana 
and  the  Vikramankadevacharita  of  Bilhnna.  The  hero  of  the  former 
ruled  over  Northern  India  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  centuryf  and 
of  the  latter  over  Southern  India  in  the  latter  part  <*f  the  eleventh  and 
the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  Puranas  contain  genea- 
logies of  certain  dynasties.  With  these  exceptions,  sometime  ago  we 
had  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  different  provinces 
of  India  before  the  foundation  of  the  Mahomedan  Empire.  But  the 
researches  of  European  and  some  Native  scholars  and  antiquarians 
have  thrown  considerable  light  over  this  dark  period.  The  know- 
ledge hitherto  gathered  cannot  be  pronounced  to  be  very  satisfactory 
or  to  be  as  good  as  written  books  would  have  supplied.  Still,  it  fc 
sufficient  to  give  us  a  general  idea  of  the  political,  social,  and  religious 
movements  that  took  place  from  remote  times  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Mahomedans.  The  materials  for  these  researches  I  shall  here  shortly 
describe. 

First, — Gold,  silver  and  copper  coins  of  ancient  kings  are  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  Northern  India,  when  old 
mounds  composed  of  the   ruins  of  buildings  are  dug  out.     These 

*  This  article  consists  of  a  lecture  read  in  March  la«t  before  a  Poona  audience, 
bat  afterwards  considerably  amplified. 
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coins  bear  certain  emblems,  and  also  legends  in  ancient  characters 
containing  the  names  of  the  Princes  who  issued  them,  and  sometimes 
of  their  fathers,  with  occasionally  the  date  of  their  issue.  From 
these  we  derive  a  knowledge  of  the  kings  and  dynasties  that  ruled 
over  the  provinces  in  which  the  coins  are  found. 

Secondly, — We  find  inscriptions  engraved  on  rocks  and  columns  and 
on  the  remains  of  ancient  temples  wherein  occur  the  names  of  Princes, 
and  sometimes  of  the  provinces  ruled  over  or  conquered  by  them. 
In  the  case  of  temples  and  other  benefactions  we  have  the  names  of 
the  donors,  their  profession,  the  description  of  the  nature  of  their  gift, 
and  sometimes  the  name  of  the  king  in  whose  reign  the  gift  was 
made.  Again,  we  find  in  digging  old  ruins  charters  of  land-grants 
made  by  Princes,  inscribed  on  plates  of  copper.  The  grants  therein 
recorded  were  made  to  individual  Brahma ns  or  to  temples  or  Bud- 
dhistic Viharas.  These  copper-plate  inscriptions  often  give  a  full 
genealogy  of  the  dynasty  to  which  the  grantor  belonged,  together 
with  the  most  notable  events  in  the  reign  of  each  of  the  prince? 
belonging  to  the  dynasty.  Often 'times,  there  is  a  mere  vague  praise 
of  the  different  kings  which  can  have  no  historical  value,  but  one 
who  possesses  a  little  critical  power  can  without  much  difficulty 
distinguish  between  what  is  historically  true  and  what  is  not.  A  very 
large  number  of  such  grants  has  been  found  in  our  own  Maratha 
country,  in  consequence  of  which  wn  have  been  able  to  construct  a 
sort  of  continuous  political  history  from  about  the  beginning  of  the 
bistb  century  to  the  time  of  the  Mahomedan  invasion. 

Thirdly, — Another  important  source  consists  the  writings  of  for* 
eigners  who  visited  this  country  or  obtained  information  about  it  from 
others.  The  invasion  of  Alexander  the  Great  brought  the  Greeks  in 
communication  with  India,  and  after  his  death  his  general  Seleukus 
who  obtained  the  province  of  Syria  kept  up  a  regular  intercourse  with 
a  king  who  is  called  Sandracottas  by  the  Greeks,  who  reigned  at 
Pataliputra,  and  at  whose  court  resided  an  ambassador  of  Seleukus  of 
the  name  of  Megasthenes.  The  work  of  Megasthenes,  though  not 
extant,  was  abridged  by  other  writers  and  in  this  form  it  has  come 
down  to  us.  Then  we  have  Ptolemy's  geography  which  was  written 
between  1 51  and  1 63  A.  D„  the  date  of  his  death.  He  gives  the  names 
of  Indian  towns  and  sometimes  of  the  princes  who  reigned  there  at 
the  time.  Similarly  we  have  got  another  work  called  the  Periplas  of 
the  Erytbrean  Sea  whose  author  is  unknown.  He  too  gives  valuable 
geographical  and  historical  information.  After  Buddhism  had  pene- 
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trated  into  China,  several  Chinese  pilgrims  visited  India  from  time  to 
time  and  have  left  as  an  account  of  what  they  saw.  Such  are  Fa  Hian, 
Sung-yun,  Hieun  Tsiaug,  and  Itsing.  The  Mahomedans  who  visited 
the  country  in  later  times  have  also  left  us  similar  works.  Besides 
the  information  given  by  these  writers  about  the  people,  their  litera- 
ture, and  their  kings,  what  is  of  the  highest  value  is  the  help  they 
afford  in  determining  the  dates  of  events  in  India.  For  all  these 
foreigners  had  good  systems  of  chronology. 

Besides  these,  some  of  the  later  Sanskrit  and  vernacular  works 
contain  what  are  called  Prasastis  or  historical  accounts  of  princes  in 
whose  reigu  they  were  composed  and  sometimes  of  the  dynasties  to 
which  they  belonged. 

These  are  the  authorities  lor  the  political  history  of  the  country  ; 
but  the  history  of  thought  as  well  as  of  religious  and  social  institu- 
tions is  to  be  gathered  from  the  literature  itself,  which  is  vast.  But 
though  it  is  vast,  still  older  works  calculated  to  enable  us  to  solve 
many  a  problem  in  literary  and  social  history  have  perished. 

In  using  all  these  material?,  however,  one  should  exercise  a  good  deal 
of  keen  critical  power.  No  one  who  does  not  possess  this  power  can 
make  a  proper  use  of  them.  A  good  many  years  ago,  I  delivered  a 
lecture  on  the  critical  and  comparative  method  of  study,  which  has 
been  published.  To  what  I  have  stated  there,  I  shall  only  add  that 
in  dealing  with  all  these  materials  one  should  proceed  on  such  princi- 
ples of  evidence  as  are  followed  by  a  judge.  One  must  in  the  first 
place  be  impartial,  with  no  particular  disposition  to  find  in  the 
materials  before  him  something  that  will  tend  to  the  glory  of  his  race 
and  country,  nor  should  he  have  an  opposite  prejudice  against  the 
country  or  its  people.  Nothing  but  dry  truth  should  be  his  object ; 
and  he  should  in  every  ease  determine  the  credibility  of  the  witness 
before  him  and  the  probability  or  otherwise  of  what  is  stated  by  him. 
He  should  ascertain  whether  he  was  an  eye-witness  or  a  contemporary 
witness,  and  whether  in  describing  a  certain  event  he  himself  was  not 
open  to  the  temptation  of  exaggeration  or  to  the  influence  of  the 
marvellous.  None  of  the  current  legends  should  be  considered  to  be 
historically  true,  but  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  find  any  germ 
of  truth  that  there  may  be  in  them  by  evidence  of  another  nature. 

The  Mauryas. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  India  as 
determined  by  the  critical  use  of  these  materials.     As  I  have  already 
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observed,  the  Paranas  give  lists  of  kings  who,  they  say  in  prophetic 
language,  will  reign  in  the  future.  In  consequence  of  the  corruption 
of  manuscripts  there  are  a  great  many  discrepancies  in  the  lists 
as  given  in  different  works  of  that  class.  Besides,  there  is  no 
chronological  clue  whatever  to  be  found  in  them.  We  will, 
therefore,  begin  with  that  dynasty  of  which  we  have  intimation 
elsewhere,  and  with  that  king  whose  date  can  be  determined  by 
unimpeachable  evidence.  Chandragupta  is  mentioned  as  the  founder 
of  the  Maurya  dynasty.  He  is  said  to  have  uprooted  the 
family  of  the  Nandas  who  ruled  before  him  and  to  have  been  assisted 
by  a  Brahman  of  the  name  of  Chanakya.  He  is  one  of  those  whose 
memory  has  been  preserved  by  both  Buddhist  and  Brahmanic  writer*. 
We  have  a  dramatic  play  in  which  his  acquisition  of  the  throne  through 
the  help  of  Channkya  is  alluded  to.  Buddhistic  works  also  give  simi- 
lar accounts  about  him.  The  grammarian  Patanjali  alludes  to  the 
Maury  as  and  speaks  of  a  Chandragaplasabha,  In  an  inscription, 
dated  in  the  year  72,  which  has  been  referred  to  the  Haka  era  and  is 
consequently  equivalent  to  150  A.  D.,  Chandragupta  the  Maurya  is 
spoken  of  as  having  caused  a  certain  tank  to  be  constructed ;  and 
we  have  contemporary  evidence  also  of  the  existence  of  the  king  and 
of  his  acquisition  of  the  throne  in  the  writings  of  Greek  authors. 
They  speak  of  Chandragupta  as  being  an  ambitious  man  in  his  youth, 
and  as  having  been  present  in  the  Panjab  at  the  time  of  Alexander's 
invasion.  He  is  said  to  have  freed  the  country  from  the  Macedonian 
yoke,  to  have  fought  with  Seleukus,  who  had  obtained  the  Syrian  pro- 
vince of  the  Alexandrian  empire,  and  to  have  finally  concluded  a  treaty 
with  him.  Seleukus  sent  an  ambassador  to  his  court  of  the  name  of 
Megasthenes.  From  this  connection  of  Chandragupta  with  Seleukus 
we  have  been  able  to  determine  the  date  of  his  accession,  which  is 
about  322  B.  C.  Chandragupta's  capital  was  Pafcaliputra,  which  is 
represented  by  Greek  writers  to  have  been  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Ganges  and  the  Erannoboas,  which  last  corresponds  to  our  Hira- 
nyabaha.  HiranyabahA  was  auother  name  of  the  Sona,  and  Patanjali 
speaks  of  Pafcaliputra  as  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Sona.2  His 
successor,  according  to  one  Purana,  was  Bindusara,  and,  according  to 
another,  Bhadraaara.  He  is  mentioned  also  in  Buddhistic  works,  but 
the  name  does  not  occur  in  any  inscription  or  foreign  writing.  His 
son  was  called  Asoka.  This  is  a  very  important  name  in  the  ancient 
history  of  the  whole  of  India,  and  as  the   connection    of  the  prince 
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with  Buddhism  was  close,  and  that  religion  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  general  history  of  India,  I  must  here  give  a  short  account  of  it. 

Rise  of  Buddhism, — its  Doctbines  and  Aims. 
After  the  Indian  Aryas  had  established  the  system  of  sacrificial  reli- 
gion fully,  their  speculation  took  its  start  from  the  sacrifice.  Every 
thing  was  identified  with  some  sacrificial  operation.  The  gods  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Purusha  Suktato  have  sacrificed  the  primordial  Purusha, 
from  whom  thus  sacrificed  arose  the  whole  creation.  Brahman  is  a 
word  which  in  the  Riksarhhita  means  a  particular  Mantra  or  verse 
addressed  to  a  god,  or  that  sort  of  power  from  which  one  is  able  to 
compose  such  a  Mantra.  Thence  it  came  to  signify  the  trne  power  or 
virtue  in  a  sacrifice,  or  its  essence ;  and  when  the  whole  universe  was 
regarded  as  produced  from  a  kind  of  sacrifice,  its  essence  also  came  to 
be  named  Brahman.  There  was  at  the  same  time  religious  and  philoso- 
phical speculation  upon  an  independent  basis  starting  from  the  self- 
conscious  soul.  In  the  Rigveda  Samhita  we  have  several  philosophical 
hymns,  and  the  speculation  which  they  indicate  ran  on  in  its  course, 
and  the  results  of  it  we  have  in  the  U  pan  is  had  s.  In  the  celebrated 
hymn  beginning  with  Nasadusinnosadasit3  it  is  represented  that  in 
the  darkness  which  enveloped  the  whole  world  in  the  beginning,  that 
which  was  wrapped  up  in  the  Unsubstantial  developed  through  the  force 
of  brooding  energy,  and  there  arose  in  it  a  Desire  which  is  spoken  of 
as  the  first  germ  of  the  mind.  This  idea  that  our  worldly  existence 
with  its  definite  modes  of  thinking  is  the  result  of  desire  developed 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  This  appears  to  be  the  idea  adopted  or  appro- 
priated by  Buddhism,  and  one  sense  of  the  name  M&ra  of  the 
Buddhistic  Prince  of  Darkness  is  Kama  or  desire.  Of  the  four  noble 
truths  of  Buddhism  the  first  is  misery  (Duhkha),  and  the  second  the 
origin  of  misery.  This  is  thirst  or  desire.  If,  therefore,  the  misery 
of  worldly  existence  is  due  to  desire,  the  conclusion  follows  that,  in  the 
words  of  the  Katha  Upanishad,  by  uprooting  your  desire  you  are  free 
from  misery  and  attain  immortality  and  eternal  bliss.4  This  is  the 
third  of  the  noble  truths.  But  immortality  or  eternal  bliss  one 
can  speak  of  when  one  regards  the  soul  as  something  different 
from  and  lying  beyond  the  mind  or  thoughts  which  have  been  set  in 
motion  by  desire.  When,  however,  the  existence  of  such  a  thing 
beyond  the  mind  or  thought  is  denied,  the  condition  of  eternal  bliss 

«  By.  X.  129. 
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means,  when  thought  has  ceased ,  what  some  people  call,  annihilation. 
In  one  of  the  sections  of  the  Brihadaranyaka,  which  Upanishad  and 
the  Chhandogya  might  be  regarded  as  collections  of  the  speculations 
of  various  Rishis,  there  occurs  a  passage  which  comes  very  near  to 
the  denial  of  the  soul  as  a  separate  substance.  "  Yajnavalkya," 
says  Artabhaga,  the  son  of  Jaratkaru,  "  when  the  speech  of  a  man  or 
Purnsha  who  is  dead,  goes  to  Agni  or  fire,  his  breath  to  the  wind,  his 
sight  to  the  sun,  his  mind  to  the  moon,  his  power  of  hearing  to  the 
quarters,  the  body  to  the  earth,  and  the  self  to  the  Akasa  or  ether, 
the  hairs  of  his  body  to  the  herbs  and  the  hairs  on  the  head  to  the 
trees,  and  the  blood  and  seminal  fluid  are  placed  in  the  waters, 
where  does  the  Purusha  exist?"  Yiijiiavalkya  answers  "Artabhaga, 
give  me  your  hand.  We  alone  shall  know  of  this  and  not  the  people 
here.'*  So  then  they  went  out  and  conversed  with  each  other  and  what 
they  spoke  of  was  Karma  (deeds),  and  what  they  praised  was  Karma. 
He  who  does  meritorious  Karma  or  deeds  becomes  holy,  and  he  who 
does  sinful  deeds  becomes  sinful.  With  this  Artabhaga,  the  son 
of  Jaratkaru,  was  satisfied  and  remained  silent.5  Here  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  different  parts  of  which  man  is  composed  are 
represented  as  beiug  dissolved  into  the  different  parts  of  the  Cosmos, 
and  what  remains  is  the  Karma.  The  ideas  therefore  involved 
in  this  dialogne  are  three : — (1)  That  the  soul  is  not  o  substance 
separate  from  the  component  parts  of  a  human  being  ;  (2)  that  what 
renders  transmigration  or  the  production  of  a  new  being  possible  is 
the  Karma,  and  (3)  that  according  to  the  nature  of  the  previous  Karma 
is  the  nature  of  the  new  being,  holy  or  sinful.  The  third  idea  is 
common  to  all  Hindu  systems  of  philosophy  or  religion  ;  but  the  first 
two  are  heterodox,  and  must  have  been  considered  so  when  the 
dialogue  was  composed,  since  it  was  to  avoid  the  shock  which  the 
exposition  of  such  doctrines  would  cause  that  Yajiiavalky a  retires 
from  the  assembly  and  speaks  to  Artabhaga  alone.  Still  the  ideas 
had  been  developed  in  the  times  of  the  Upanishad  and  were  adopted 
by  Buddhism.  In  the  celebrated  dialogue  between  the  Greek  king 
Milmda  or  Menander  of  Sakala  and  Nagasena,  a  Buddhist  Saint,  the 
king  asks:  •«  How  is  your  reverence  known?  What  is  your  name?" 
Nagasena  replies:  "I  am  called  Nagasena  by  my  parents,  the  priests, 
and  others.  But  Nagasena  is  not  a  separate  entity."  And  going  on 
further  in  this  way  Nagasena   gives  an  instance   of   the  chariot  in 
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which  the  king  came,  and  says:"  As  the  various  parts  of  a  chariot  when 
united  form  the  chariot,  so  the  five  Skandhas8  when  united  in  one 
body  form  a  being  or  living  existence."  Here  we  see  that  as  there  is 
nothing  like  a  chariot  independently  of  its  parts,  so  there  is  nothing 
like  a  man  independently  of  the  various  elements  of  which  he  is  com- 
posed. Further  on  in  the  same  book  we  have,  "  The  king  said, '  what 
is  it  Nagasena  that  is  re-born  V  '  Name-and-form  is  re-born?'  '  What, 
is  it  this  same  name-and-form  that  is  re-born?'  *  No;  but  by  this 
uame-and-form  deeds  are  done,  good  and  evil,  and  by  these  deeds  (this 
Karma)  another  name-and-form  is  ^^0™.^"  In  the  external  world 
also  the  Buddhist  believes  in  the  existence  of  110  substance.  To  him 
all  knowledge  is  phenomenal,  and  this  is  what  appears  to  be  meant  by 
the  doctrine  that  every  thing  is  Kshanika  or  momentary. 

But  it  was  not  the  metaphysical  doctrines  of  Buddhism  that 
influenced  the  masses  of  the  people.  What  proved  attract! re  was  its 
ethical  side.  The  Buddhist  preachers  discoursed  on  Dharma  or  right- 
eousness to  the  people.  Such  discourses  on  Dharma  without  the  intro- 
duction of  any  theistic  idea  have  their  representatives  in  the  B  rah  manic 
literature.  In  many  of  the  episodes  of  the  Mahabharata  especially  in 
the  Santi  and  Anusasanika  books,  we  have  simply  ethical  discourses 
without  any  reference  to  God,  of  the  nature  of  those  we  find  in  Buddhistic 
works  ;  and  sometimes  the  verses  in  the  Mahabharata,  are  the  same  as 
those  ocenrring  in  the  latter.  There  appears  to  be  at  one  time  a  period 
in  which  the  thoughts  of  the  Hindns  were  directed  to  the  delineation  of 
right  conduct  in  itself  without  any  theistic  bearing.  And  Buddhism 
on  its  ethical  side  represents  that  phase.  Right  conduct  is  the  last 
of  the  four  noble  truths  of  Buddhism.  The  origin  of  misery 
alluded  to  above  is  destroyed  by  what  is  called  the  eight-fold  Path — 
viz.,  right  views,  right  resolve,  right  speech,  right  action,  right  living, 
right  effort,  right  self-knowledge,  right  contemplation.8  Thus  the 
Buddhistic  gospel  is,  that  righteous  conduct  is  the  means  of  the  de- 

6  The  five  Skandhas  are  GW  physical  constituents,  fasTR"  self -consciousness, 
^ir  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain,  Bfi[  name,  and  *fa*K  love,  hatred,  and 
Infatuation.    These  five  constitute  the  human  being. 

7  •fPT^'T  or  name-and-form  is  equivalent  to  the  five  Skandhas  of  whioh  a  liv- 
ing being  is  composed.    The  expression,  therefore,  signifies  a  living  individual. 

ffwOjJSfth,  fl*'4*'tl*rrfa*l  I  Tin  trun  sense  of  *T*Wfffi  has,itappears  to  me, 
not  yet  been  correotly  given.  ^^(^  is  remembrance  of  what  a  man's  true  condition 
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struction  of  suffering  which  may  end  in  positive  happiness  or  not 
according  as  one  regards  his  soul  as  substantial  or  phenomenal.  It 
was  this  phase  of  Buddhism  that  with  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
missionaries  and  of  the  Emperor  Asoka  enabled  it  to  achieve  success 
amongst  the  masses  of  the  people  ;  and  what  was  wanting  on  the 
theistic  side  was  supplied  by  the  perfection  and  marvellous  powers 
attributed  to  the  founder  of  the  religion.  Without  this  faith  in  the 
perfection  or,  what  we  should  call,  the  divine  nature  of  Buddha,  a 
mere  ethical  religion  would  probably  not  have  succeeded.  Buddhism 
was  not  a  social  revolution  as  has  been  thought  by  some  writers.  It 
was  a  religion  established  and  propagated  by  persons  who  had 
renounced  the  world  and  professed  not  to  care  for  it.  From  times  of 
old  there  existed  in  the  Indian  community  such  persons,  who  were 
called  Sramanas  and  belonged  originally  to  all  castes.  These  gave 
themselves  to  contemplation  and  sometimes  propounded  doctrines  of 
salvation  not  in  harmouy  with  the  prevalent  creed.  Buddhism  was 
not  even  a  revolt  against  caste,  for  though  men  from  all  castes  were 
admitted  to  the  monastic  order,  and  though  in  the  discourses  of  Buddha 
himself  and  others  the  distinction  of  caste  is  pronounced  to  be  entirely 
worthless,  still  the  object  of  those  who  elaborated  the  system  was  not 
to  level  caste-distinctions.  They  even  left  the  domestic  ceremonies  of 
their  followers  to  be  performed  according  to  the  Vedic  ritual.  This  is 
one  of  the  arguments  brought  against  Buddhism  by  Udayanacharya. 
"There  does  not  exist,"  he  says,  "a  sect,  the  followers  of  which  do 
not  perform  the  Vedic  rites  beginning  with  tho  Garbhadhana  and 
ending  with  the  funeral,  even  though  they  regard  them  as  having  but  a 
relative  or  tentative  truth."9  Buddhism,  however,  was  a  revoltagainst 
the  sacrificial  system  and  denied  the  authority  of  the  Vedas  as 
calculated  to  point  out  the  path  t>o  salvation.  Aud  this  is  at  the  root 
of  the  hostility  between  itself  and  Brahmanism. 


is ;  being  blinded  to  it  is  tfffdflW  or  ^fa^3T>  Bhag.  G.  ii.  63.  tfeeiog  where 
one'*  course  of  conduct  is  leading  one  and  remembering  what  one  onght  to  do  s 
^Jl%;  and  that  is  awakened  in  one  by  God:  lb,  xv.  15.  When  infatuation  dia 
appears,  ^ffrf  returns  :  lb,  xviii.  73. 

9  *rrs3fa  rTc^r  *nr  erf Wrrfog^ftr  n4*RT<F^fc<pfaTr  %*tff  faqf 

3W    HltJflSfrT  I  JUtuatattvaviveka,  Caic.  Ed.  of    Saihvat  1906,  p    89,  fltf  1 
relating  to  Bfftf>  a  Buddhist  technical  term. 
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Propagation  of  Buddhihm, — Asoka's  Edicts. 

Buddhism  was  propagated  by  a  number  of  devoted  persons.  Bat 
]  think  the  efforts  of  Asoka  contributed  a  good  deal  to  its  acceptance 
by  the  large  mass  of  the  people.  Though  of  course  in  his  edicts  he 
does  not  inculcate  upon  his  people  faith  in  Buddha  and  Samgha,  still  the 
Dharma  or  righteousness  that  he  preaches  is  in  the  spirit  of  Buddhism. 
The  inscriptions  of  Asoka  are  engraved  on  rocks,  pillars,  and 
tablets  of  stone.  Those  of  the  first  class  are  found  at  Girnar  in 
Kafchiawad,  on  the  west,  Shahbazgarhi  in  Afghanistan,  Mansehra  on 
the  northern  frontiers  of  the  Panjab,  Rhalsi  near  the  sources  of 
the  Jumna  in  the  Himalaya,  and  Dhauli  in  Katak  and  Jaugad  in 
G  an  jam  on  the  east.  All  these  contain  the  same  edicts,  their  number 
in  some  cases  being  fourteen,  and  less  in  others.  In  the  last  two  places 
there  are  two  separate  edicts  not  found  on  the  other  rocks.  These 
inscriptions  are  in  two  different  characters — those  at  Girn&r,  Rhalsi, 
Dhauli  and  Jaugad  being  in  the  character  called  Br&hmi,  which  is  the 
earliest  form  of  our  modern  Devanagari,  and  those  at  Shahbazgarhi 
and  Mansehra  are  in  the  character  called  Kharoshthi,  and  are  written 
from  right  to  left  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Pahlavi  and  the 
modern  Persian  and  Arabic  documents.  Two  of  the  columns  bearing 
inscriptions  of  the  second  class  are  now  at  Dehli.  '.They  were  brought 
there  by  the  Emperor  Firozshah  from  Siwalik  and  Herat.  The  others 
exist  at  Allahabad,  Radhia,  Mathia,  and  Rampurva.  The  edicts  are  the 
same  on  these  columns,  but  the  number  of  these  on  the  Siwalik  Dehli 
pillar  is  seven,  the  second  Dehli  pillar  contains  five,  that  at  Rarapurvn 
four,  and  the  rest  six.  In  the  case  of  both  these  classes,  the  inscrip- 
tions are  well-preserved  in  some  cases  and  mutilated  in  others. 
Smaller  edicts  on  rocks  and  tablets  are  found  at  Rupnath  and 
Sahasaram  in  Bhagelkhand,  Bairat  on  the  north-eastern  boundary  of 
Rajpntana,  and  Siddapur  in  the  Maisur  territory.  There  is  also 
a  tablet  inscription  addressed  to  theMagadha  Samgha, and  three  small 
ones  in  caves  at  Barabar  near  Gay&.  Two  more  inscriptions  have  been 
found  at  Paderia  and  Nigliva  in  the  Nepal  Terai. 

Extent  of  Asoka'k  empire  and  the  date  of  his  coronation. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  localities  in  which  we  find  these  in- 
scriptions it  appears  that  Asoka's  dominions  extended  from  Kathiawad 
on  the  west  to  Katak  and  Ganjam  on  the  east,  and  to  Afghanistan, 
Panjab,  and  the  sources  of  the  Jumna  in  the  north.  To  the  south  it 
extended  over  the  centre   ot    the  tableland   of   the  Dekkan  up  to 
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Maisor.  In  the  second  rock-edict  he  speaks  of  "  conquered"  countries 
and  the  "  neighbouring  or  bordering  "  countries.  In  the  last  class 
he  mentions  the  Ohodas,  the  Pan<Jyas,  Satiyaputa,  Ketalaputa  or 
Keralaputa  up  to  Tambapanni,  and  the  countries  of  Antiyoko  the 
Yona  king  and  his  neighbours.  In  the  thirteenth  rock-edict  he  speaks 
of  his  having  achieved  religious  victory  "here"  and  in  the  neighbour- 
ing or  bordering  countries  up  to  six  hundred  Yojanas,  where  reigns 
Antiyoko,  the  Yona  king,  and  further  away  from  him  where  the  four 
kings,  Tnramaya,  Antikina,  Maka,  and  Alikasudara  hold  sway,  and 
down  below  where  the  Choda  and  the  Pandya  mle  up  to  Tambapanni, 
and  also  in  the  countries  of  "  Hidaraja."  This  last  expression 
must  be  translated  by  "  the  kings  about  here,' '  among  whom  he 
enumerates  those  of  the  countries  of  Visha,  Vaji,  Yona,  Kamboja, 
Nabhata,  Nabhapanti,  Bhoja,  Pitinika,  Andhra,  and  Pulinda.10 
Here  there  is  a  threefold  division,  01*.,  his  own  empire,  spoken 
of  as  "  here*' ;  the  neighbouring  independent  countries  ruled  over  by 
Antiochos  and  others,  and  those  of  the  Chodas  and  Pandyas ;  and  the 
"Hidarajas"  or  "kings  here/'  t.  e.,  in  his  empire.  On  comparing 
both  these  passages,  it  would  appear  that  Antiochus  and  the  other 
Greek  princes  as  well  as  the  princes  of  the  Ohodas  and  Pandyas,  were 
independent;  while  the  kings  of  the  Vajjis,  whose  country  lay  near 
Pataliputra,  and  of  the  Bhojas,  the  Petenikas,  and  the  Andhras  and 
the  Pulindas  were  under  his  influence,  t.  e.,  were  probably  his  feuda- 
tories ;  while  the  rest  of  the  country  was  under  his  immediate  sway. 
Among  the  feudatory  princes  must  also  be  included  those  of  the  Gan- 
dharas,  Rasbikas,  and  the  Aparantas,  who  are  mentioned  in  the  fifth 
rock-edict,  and  to  whose  dominions  he  sent  overseers  of  righteousness.11 
From  the  mention  of  Antiyoko  and  others  in  the  second  and  thirteenth 
edicts,  the  date  when  they  were  composed  can  be  accurately  determined. 
Antiyoko  was  Antiochus  of  Syria  (260 — 247  B.  C),  Tnramaya  was 
Ptolemy   Philadelphus  of  Egypt  (285—247   B.  C),   Antikini   was 

k>  Epigr.  Ind.  Vol.  II.  pp.  449-450  and  462-465.  Hidaraja  has  been  taken 
to  be  a  proper  name  by  both  M.  Senart  and  Dr.  Bilhler.  But  Hida  every- 
where in  these  inscriptions  means  "  here,"  and  the  sense  the  "  kings  here  "  fits 
in  very  well  with  the  context.  Aftoka  distinguishes  between  Hida  and  Anient — 
?«,,  his  own  empire  and  the  territories  of  his  neighbours.  The  third  class  left 
must  be  of  those  who  were  kings  in  the  extent  of  country  that  could  be  spokeu 
of  as  Hida,  i,  0.,  princes  comprised  in  his  empire  or  dependent  princes,  lb. 
p.  471,  and  Inscriptions  of  Piyadasi,  by  Senart,  Vol.  IL  p.  84,  and  p.  92,  note  63, 

47 
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Antigonus  Gonatus  of  Macedonia  (278 — 242  B.  C),  Maka  was  Magas 
of  Gyrene  (died  258  B.  C),  and  Alikasudara  was  Alexander  of  E pirns 
(died  between  2G2  and  258).  All  of  these  were  living  between  260 
and  258  B.  C,  wherefore  the  matter  in  the  inscription  was  composed 
between  those  years,  i.  e.,  about  259  B,  C,  and  A£oka  was  crowned 
about  271  B.  C,  as  the  edict  was  promulgated  in  the  thirteenth  year 
after  the  event.12 

Asoka,  a  Buddhist,  hut  tolerant  and  ijbebal. 

In  the  edicts  at  Sahasaram,  Bairat,  Rupnath,  and  Siddapur,18  Asoks 
says  that  he  was  an  Updsaka  or  lay-follower  of  Buddhism  for  more  than 
two  years  and  a  half,  but  did  not  exert  himself  to  promote  righteous- 
ness; but  for  more  than  a  year  afterwards  he  did  so,  and  the  result  was 
that  those  men  and  gods  that  had  been  regarded  as  true  in  Jambudvipa 
before,  were  rendered  false.  In  the  eighth  rock-edict,  he  speaks  of 
his  having  "  set  out  for  Sam  bod  hi,"  which  technically  means  perfect 
knowledge,  after  the  end  of  the  tenth  year  since  his  coronation.  This 
expression  occurs  in  Buddhistic  Pali  works,  and  signifies  '  beginning  to 
do  such  deeds  as  are  calculated  to  lead  in  the  end  to  perfection.'  From 
these  two  statements  it  appears  that  Asoka  was  a  Buddhistic  lay- 
follower,  and  worked  with  a  view  to  gain  the  highest  good  promised  by 
Buddhism.  He  visited  the  Lumbini  grove,  where  Sakyamuni  was 
born,  after  he  had  been  a  crowned  king  for  twenty  years,  and,  having 
done  worship,  erected  a  stone  column  on  the  site  with  a  stone  enolosure 
(enclosing  wall).14  Paderia,  in  the  Nepal  Terai,  where  the  inscription 
which  mentions  this  was  found  engraved  on  a  mutilated  pillar,  must 
be  the  site  of  the  birth-place  of  Buddha.  The  other  Nepal  inscription 
that  was  found  at  Nigliva  represents  his  having  increased  the  stupa 
raised  to  Kon&kamana,  when  fourteen  years  had  elapsed  since  his  corona- 
tion, and  some  years  afterwards,  probably  in  the  same  year  in  which  he 
visited  the  Lumbini  grove,  he  did  worship  there.16  In  the  Babhra 
inscription  addressed  to  the  Magadha  Churoh,  Asoka  expresses  his 

faith  in  the  Buddhist  Triad  of  Buddha,  Dharma  (Righteousness), 
« 

*«  Inscriptions  of  Pyndasi,  by  Senart,  Vol.  II.  p.  86,  Eng.  Trans. 

»8  Ind.  Ant.  Vol.  XXII.  pp.  302-303  ;  Inscr.  of  P.  Vol.  II.  pp.  57-58  and  67 ; 
and  Ep.  Ind.  Vol.  IV.  III.  p.  138. 

i*  Ep.  Ind.  VoL  V.  p.  4.  I  think  Rl<SffriT3*fNr  must  be  an  enclosure  or 
railing  made  of  8tone.  *ff*ff  is  probably  connected  with  Prf%  or  Rl^W 
••  a  wall." 

!•  Ep.  Ind.  Vol.  V.  pp.  5-«. 
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and  Sarhgha  (the  Assembly),  and  recommends  that  certain  works 
which  he  names  should  be  read  and  pondered  over  by  the  priests  as 
well  as  bj  lay  followers.10  All  this  shows  distinctly  enough  that 
Asoka  was  a  Buddhist ;  but  in  the  edicts  his  notions  seem  to  be  so 
liberal  and  exalted,  and  his  admission  that  there  is  truth  in  the 
teachings  of  all  sects  is  so  plain,  that  it  must  be  concluded  that 
he  was  not  actuated  by  a  sectarian  spirit,  but  by  a  simple  respect  for 
truth ;  and  his  ethical  discourses  were  such  as  to  be  acceptable  to 
everybody,  and  his  moral  overseers  worked  amongst  people  of  all 
classes  and  creeds. 

Anoka's  aims  and  objects  and  the  means  hk  employed. 

Asoka' s  great  object  in  publishing  bis  edicts  was  to  preach  and 
promote  righteousness  amongst  his  subjects.  Dharma  or  righteous- 
ness consists,  as  said  by  him,  in  the  second  pillar-edict,  (1)  in  doing  no 
ill,  (2)  doing  a  great  deal  of  good,  (3)  in  sympathy,  (4)  beneficence, 
(5)  truth,  and  (6)  purity.  In  the  seventh  edict  he  adds,  (7)  gentle- 
ness, and  (8)  saintliness.17  Besides  this,  he  prohibited  the  killing 
of  animals  for  religions  sacrifices,  and  was  very  particular  about  it.18  In 
the  fifth  pillar-edict  he  does  seem  to  allow  the  flesh  of  certain  animals 
to  be  used, but  he  carefully  enumerates  those  that  should  not  be  killed 
at  all,  and  the  conditions  under  which  others  should  not  be  killed. 
Large  feasts  or  banquets,  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  animals 
were  killed,  he  prohibited.10  He  directed  his  officers  to  go  on  tours 
every  five  years  for  the  inculcation  of  Dharma  or  righteousness  and 
for  other  matters.  He  had  Mahainatras  or  Governors  of  provinces 
before,  but  in  the  fifth  rock-edict  he  speaks  of  his  having  created  the 
office  of  Dharmamahamatras  or  overseers  of  righteousness  in  the  four- 
teenth year  after  his  coronation,  and  sent  them  to  different  countries — 
those  under  his  immediate  sway  and  those  which  were  semi-independent. 
They  were  to  work  amongst  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  householders 
and  recluses,  and  amongst  the  followers  of  the  different  sects  ;  and  their 
business  was  to  look  to  the  good  of  all,  to  establish  and  promote  right- 
eousness, and  to  protect  all  from  oppression.     They  were  also  to  work 

"  Ind.  Ant.  Vol.  V,  p.  257. 

l»  Bp.  Ind.  Vol.  II.  pp.  249,  269-71,  and  also  Inscr.  Piy.  Vol.  II.  pp.  6,  26-27. 
The  words  are:    (1)  *m*ftl,  (2)  *£WT    (*$***TP0,  (3)  S*?T,  (4)  ^pr, 

(5)  **  (s*r),  (6)  afor*  tfhr),  (7)  h&  (qrfcr),  and  (8)  srtf  (^«r). 

19  1st  Bock  Edict  and  also  the  4th. 
"  1st  Bock  Edict. 
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amongst  those  who  were  near  to  him,  in  his  family,  and  amongst 
his  relations.  In  the  fourth  rock-edict  he  tells  us  that  by  his  efforts 
the  destruction  of  animals,  which  was  enormous  before,  has  almost 
ceased  by  his  religious  orders  or  instructions,  and  a  regard  for  one's 
relations,  for  Brahmans  and  S ram  anas  or  holy  recluses,  obedience  to 
father  and  mother  and  to  the  old,  and  general  righteousness  have 
increased  and  will  increase,  and  he  hopes  that  his  sons,  grandsons, 
and  great-grandsons,  &c,  up  to  the  end  of  the  Kalpa  will  go  on  pro- 
moting it;  and,  being  righteous  themselves,  will  instruct  their  subjects 
in  righteousness.  For,  "  this,"  he  sajs,  w  is  the  highest  duty  one  can 
perform,  viz.,  that  of  preaching  righteousness."  In  the  seventh  rock- 
edict  he  allows  the  followers  of  all  sects  to  live  wherever  they  like, 
because  what  they  all  aim  at  is  self-restraint  and  purity ;  and  in  the 
twelfth  he  says  that  he  shows  his  regard  for  the  members  of  all  sects, 
for  the  recluses  and  householders,  by  gifts  and  in  various  other  ways; 
but  the  highest  or  the  best  way  of  showing  regard  is  to  seek  to  in- 
crease the  importance  of  all  sects.  This  importance  is  increased  by 
ceasing  to  extol  one's  own  sect  or  revile  that  of  another,  and  by 
showing  respect  for  the  creed  of  another.  Asoka  also  speaks  of  his 
having  planted  trees  and  medicinal  herbs,  dug  wells,  and  opened 
establishments  for  the  distribution  of  water,  for  the  good  of  men 
and  animals  in  different  places,  even  in  the  countries  of  his  foreign 
neighbours.20  The  inscriptions  in  two  of  the  caves  at  Barabar  mention 
their  being  dedicated  after  he  had  been  a  crowned  monarch  for  twelve 
years  to  the  nse  of  members  of  the  Ajtva  sect,  which,  like  that  of  the 
Buddhists,  was  a  sect  of  recluses ;  that  in  the  third  does  not  give 
any  name.21 

This  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  sort  of  religion  preached 
by  Asoka.  He  prohibited  animal  sacrifices  and  taught  that  right  con- 
duct was  the  only  way  to  heaven.  He  inculcated  respect  for  Brah- 
mans as  well  as,  S  ram  anas  or  ascetics  of  all  sects,  and  was  tolerant 
towards  all.  The  old  Vedic  or  sacrificial  religion,  t.  <?„the  Karmakanda, 
thus  received  an  effectual  blow  not  only  at  the  hands  of  Buddhists 
generally,  but  of  Asoka  particularly  ;  so  that  though  attempts  were 
made  later  on  to  revive  it,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show,  it  became  obsolete ; 
and  it  is  only  rarely  that  one  meets  with  an  Agnihotrin  or  keeper  of 
the  sacred  fires,  and  even  the  simplest  of  the  old  great  sacrifices  is 
performed  in  modern  times  in  but  a  few  and  stray  instances. 

«•  2nd  Rock  Edict. 

"  Cunningham's  Corpus  Inter*  Ind.  plate  XVI* ;  Iml.  Ant  Vol.  XX.  p.  S64. 
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Buddhistic  Accounts. 

The  Buddhist  records  give  long  accounts  of  Asoka  and  represent 
him  as  one  of  their  great  patrons  ;  hut  they  are  more  or  less  legen- 
dary, and  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  truth  from  falsehood.  Some 
of  their  statements,  such  as  that  Asoka  visited  Buddha's  birthplace, 
are,  as  we  have  seen,  confirmed  hy  the  inscriptions.  A  great  council 
of  Buddhist  priests  is  said  to  have  been  held  at  his  instance  to  settle 
the  Buddhistic  canon;  and  though  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  it, 
still  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  no  reference  to  the  event  occurs  in 
the  inscriptions;  and  Asoka  does  not  seem  to  have  interested  himself 
with  doctrinal  Buddhism  so  much  as  to  seek  its  settlement. 

Successors  of  Asoka. 
The  names  of  the  successors  of  Asoka  given  in  the  Puranas  do  not 
agree.  The  Vishnu  Purana  gives  Dasaratha  as  the  name  of  his 
grandson,  and  there  are  three  inscriptions  in  three  caves  in  the  N&gar- 
juni  hills,  near  Gay  a,  in  which  Dasaratha  is  represented  immediately 
after  his  coronatiou  to  have  dedicated  them  for  the  use  of  the  Ajivaka 
monks.22  We  have  seen  that  Asoka  dedicated  similar  caves,  which 
are  in  the  Barabar  hills,  for  the  use  of  the  Ajtvakas.  No  trace  of 
any  other  successor  of  Asoka  is  found  anywhere. 

The  Sungas  and  the  KInvIyanas. 
The  dynasty  of  the  Mauryas  was  uprooted,  according  to  the  Purunas, 
by  Pushpamitra  or  Pushyamitra,  who  founded  the  dynasty  of  the 
Suiigas.  Pushyamitra  is  several  times  alluded  to  by  Patau jali  in  the 
Mahabhashya,  and  from  the  occurrence  of  his  name  in  a  particular 
passage,  I  have  fixed  Patafijali's  date  to  be  about  142  B.C.23  Pushya- 
mitra is  represented  by  the  Buddhists  to  have  been  their  persecutor. 
It  appears  from  the  Mahabhashya  that  he  was  a  staunch  adherent  of 
Brahmani8m  and  performed  sacrifices.  His  son  Agnimitra  is  the  hero 
of  KaMidasa's  Malavikagnimitra,  in  which  also  there  is  an  allusion  to 
the  Asvamedha  performed  by  Pushyamitra.  It  will  thus  appear 
that  he  could  by  no  means  have  been  a  patron  of  Buddhism,  and 
the  story  of  his  having  persecuted  them  may  therefore  be  true.  An 
inscription  on  the  Buddhistic  Stupa  at  Bharaut,  between  Jabalpur 
and  Allahabad,  represents   the  place  to  have  been  situated  in  the 

"    Cunningham's  Corpus  lnscr.    Ind.    plate  XVI.,  Ind.  Ant.  Vol.  XX. 
pp.  864*65. 
M  Ind.  Ant.  Vol.  I.  p.  299  and  ff. ;  Vol.  IL  p.  69  and  fU 
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dominions  of  the  Suugas.  Agnimitra  was  probably  his  father's  viceroy 
at  Vidisa  in  eastern  Malwa.  The  Suiigas  are  mentioned  as  having 
reigned  for  112  years  in  the  Puranas.  They  were  followed  by  the 
KanvAyanas,  the  first  of  whom  was  Vasudeva.  A  duration  of  forty- 
tive  years  is  assigned  to  this  dynasty. 

The  Yavanas  of  Bactrian  Greeks. 

Long  before  this  time,  however,  the  Yavanas  and  even  the  Sakas 
make  their  appearance  in  Indian  history.  The  instances  given  by 
PataSjali  of  the  use  of  the  Imperfect  to  indicate  an  action  well- 
known  to  people,  but  not  witnessed  by  the  speaker,  and  still  possible 
to  have  been  seen  by  him,  are,  as  is  well  known,  Arunad  Yavana h 
Sdketam:  Arunad  Yavano  Madhamikdm.2*  This  shows  that  a 
certain  Yavana  or  Greek  prince  had  besieged  Saketa  or  Ayddhya  and 
another  place  called  Madhyamika  when  PataSjali  wrote  this.  The 
late  Dr.  Goldstiicker  identified  this  Yavana  prince  with  Menander. 
He  may,  however,  be  identified  with  Apollodotus,  since  the  coins  of 
both  were  found  near  the  Jumna,  and,  according  to  the  author  of  the 
Periplus,  were  current  at  Barygaza  (Broach)  in  the  first  century 
A.D.26  But  since  Strabo  represents  Menander  to  have  carried  his  arms 
as  far  as  the  Jumna,  his  identification  with  the  Yavana  prince  is  more 
probable.  In  another  place  Patanjali,  in  the  instances  to  the  Sutra, 
beginning  with  Sudrdndm,  &o.,  gives  Saka-yavanam  as  an  instance  of 
an  aggregate  Dvandva  which  signifies  that  they  were  'Sudras  and 
lived  beyond  the  confines  of  Aryavarta.  I  have  already  alluded  to  a 
work  in  Pali  consisting  of  dialogues  between  Milinda  and  Nagasena, 
which  is  called  Milinda-Panho.  Milinda  has  been  identified  with 
Menander,  and  is  represented  as  a  Yavana  king  whose  capital  was 
'Sakala  in  the  Panjab.  The  Puranas,  too,  in  a  passage  which  is 
greatly  confused,  assign  the  sovereignty  of  India  to  Sakas  and  other 
foreign  tribes.  But  as  the  only  reliable  and  definite  evidence  abont 
these  foreign  kings  is  furnished  by  their  coins,  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  consider  them. 

Coins  of  silver  and  sometimes  of  copper  have  been  found  in  Afghan- 
istan and  the  Panj&b,  even  as  far  eastward  as  Mathura  and  the  Jumna, 
which  bear  bilingual  legends  besides  certain  emblems  characteristic 
of  them.  One  of  these  is  on  the  obverse  in  Greek  characters  and 
language,  giving  the  name  of  the  prince  as  well  as  his  titles ;  and  the 

a*  Under  Pan  III.  2,  111. 

"  Ind.  Ant.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  148. 
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other,  which  is  on  the  reverse,  is  in  the  Kharostyht  characters,  to 
which  I  have  already  drawn  attention,  and  which  are  written  from 
the  right  to  the  left,  and  in  the  Pali  or  Prakrit  language.  For  example, 
the  coins  of  one  of  the  earlier  of  these  Bactro- Indian  princes,  Heliokles, 
contain  on  the  obverse  the  legend  Batileu*  Dikaioy  Heliokleoys,  which 
means  *'  Heliocles,  the  righteous  king,"  and  on  the  reverse  the  legend 
Mahdrajasa  Dhramihasa  Heliyahreyasa,  which  is  the  northern  Prakrit 
for  the  Sanskrit  "  MahMjasya  Dharmikasya  Heliyakreyasya."  Now, 
this  Prakrit  legend  could  have  been  used  only  because  the]  coins 
were  intended  to  be  current  in  provinces  inhabited  by  Hindus.  The 
princes,  therefore,  whose  coins  bear  such  legends  mnst  be  considered  to 
have  held  some  province  in  India.  The  Kharoshthi  characters,  as 
stated  before,  are  used  in  the  rock  inscriptions  of  AsOka  in  Afghan- 
istan and  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  the  Panj&b.  The  Kharoshthi 
legend  used  on  the  coins,  therefore,  indicates  that  in  the  beginning , 
the  princes  who  used  them  must  have  governed  some  part  of  Afghan- 
istan or  the  Panjub ;  and  their  use  was  continued  even  after  their 
possessions  extended  further  eastward.  The  founder  of  the  Greco- 
Bactrian  monarchy  was  Diodotus.  He  was  followed  by  Euthydemus 
who  appears  to  have  been  totally  unconnected  with  him.  Demetrius, 
the  son  of  Euthydemus,  sncceeded  him  and  even  in  the  life-time  of 
his  father  carried  his  arms  to  India  and  conquered  some  territory. 
Eucratides  was  his  rival  and  they  were  at  war  with  each  other.  But 
Eucratides  in  the  event  succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  a 
province  in  India ;  and  there  appear  to  have  been  two  dynasties  or 
rather  factions  ruling  contemporaneously.  To  the  line  of  Demetrius 
belonged  Euthydemus  II.  probably  his  son,  Agathocles  and  Pantaleon. 
A  prince  of  the  name  of  Antimachus  seems  also  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  them.98  The  coins  of  the  first  two  princes  have  noPrAkrit 
legend  ;  those  of  the  next  two  have  it  in  the  Brahmi  or  ancient  Nagart 
characters,  while  those  of  the  last  have  it  in  the  Kharosthi.  Eucratides 
was  succeeded  by  Heliocles,  his  son  who  probably  reigned  from  160  B. 
C.  to  150  B.  C.*7  There  are  bilingual  legends  on  the  coins  of  these. 
There  were  other  princes  who  followed  these,  but  whose  order  has  not 
yet  been  determined,  and  the  dates,  too,  have  not  been  settled.  Their 
names  are  these: — Philoxenus,  Lysias,  Antialkidas,  Theophilus, 
Amyntas,  and  Archebius.     These  and  the  preceding  princes  ruled  over 

96  Percy  Gardner's  coins  of  the  Greek  and  Scythic  kings,  &c,  Introduction. 
**  Lasseut  Ind.  Alterth.  Vol.  II.  pp.  325-26. 
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Bactria  and  Afghanistan  to  the  sooth  of  the  Paropaniiaus,  but  not  oyer 
the  Panjab.  The  names  of  those  who  held  also  the  Panjab,  and  in 
some  cases  some  of  the  eastern  provinces  as  far  as  the  Jumna,  are 
as  follows  : — Mendander,  Apollodotus,  Zoilu%  Dionysius,  Straton, 
Hippostratus,  Dioraedes,  Nicias,  Telephos,  Hermaeus.28  Of  these 
the  name  of  Menander  occurs,  as  already  stated,  in  the  Pali  work 
known  as  Milindapanho.  Milinda  is  the  Indianized  form  of  Menandro ; 
and  the  prince  is  represented  as  being  very  powerful.  His  capital 
was  Sakala  in  the  Panjab. 

In  the  coins  of  some  of  these  princes  the  middle  word  is 
apa$ihatasa  corresponding  to  Anikhtoy  in  the  Greek  legend,  as  in 
Mahdrdjasa  Apadihatasa  Philasinasa.  In  those  of  others  we  have 
Jayadharasa  corresponding  to  Nikhphoroy  in  the  Greek  legend,  aa  in 
Mahdrdjasa  Jayadfiarasa  Antialkiasa.  On  the  coins  of  Archebins 
we  have  Mahdrdjasa  Dhramikasa  Jayadharasa  Arkhebiyasa,  and  on 
those  of  others,  such  as  Menander,  we  have  Tradarasa  corresponding 
to  the  Greek  Suthros,  as  in  Mahdrdjasa,  Tradarasa,  Menathdrasa. 
Tradarasa  is  a  corruption  of  some  such  word  as  trdtdrasa  for  Sanskrit 
trdtuh.  On  some  coins  we  have  Tejamasa  Tdddrasa,  where  tejama 
stands  for  the  Greek  Ehiphenoy,  and  means  brilliant.  Sometimes 
we  have  Mahatasa  Jayatasa  after  Mahdrdjasa. 

The  chronology  and  the  mutual  relations  of  these  Greco-Indian 
kings  are  by  no  means  clear.  Some  of  the  princes  reigned  in  one 
province  contemporaneously  with  others  in  other  provinces.  But  it 
may  generally  be  stated,  especially  in  view  of  the  passage  quoted 
from  Patanjali  above,  and  of  the  tradition  alluded  to  by  Kalidasa  in  the 
Malavik&gnimitra,  that  Pushpamitra's  sacrificial  horse  was  captured 
on  the  banks  of  the  8indhu  or  Indus  by  Yavana  cavalry  ;  it  may  be 
concluded  that  these  kings  were  in  possession  of  parts  of  India  from 
about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  before  Christ  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Sakae  whom  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider. 

The  Imperial  Sakas. 

The  Saka  coinage  is  an  imitation  of  the  Greco-Bactrian  or  Greco- 
Indian  coinage,  though  there  are  some  emblems  peculiar  to  the  Sakas. 
There  are  two  legends,  as  in  the  case  of  the  former,  one  on  the  obverse 
in  Greek  letters,  and  the  other  on  the  reverse  in  Kharoshthi 
character  and  in  tl>3  Prakrit  language.  Here,  too,  the  mutual  relation 
between  the  priuces,  their  order  of  succession,  as  well  as  their  dates, 

*»  lb.  Vol.  U.,  Bk.  IL 
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are  by  no  means  clear.  Still,  from  the  bilingual  legends  on  the  coins, 
we  have  recently  determined  the  order  of  the  princes,  and  endeavoured 
to  fix  the  period  when  they  ruled.  The  following  are  the  names 
arranged  in  the  order  thus  determined: — (i.)  Vonones,  (ii.)  Spalirises, 
(iii.)  Azas  I.,  (iv.)  Azilises,  (v.)  Azas  II.,  and  (vi.)  Maues.  There 
are  coins  of  two  others,  vi*.,  Spalahores  and  his  son  Spalga- 
dames,  who,  however,  did  not  succeed  to  supreme  power.29  Now, 
one  thing  to  be  remarked  with  reference  to  these  princes  is  that 
in  the  legends  on  their  coins,  unlike  the  Greco-Indians,  they  style 
themselves  Basileus  Basileon,  corresponding  to  the  Prakrit  on  the 
reverse  Maharajasa  Rajarajasa?  Thus  they  style  themselves  "  kings 
of  kings,"  i.  e.,  emperors.  They  also  appropriate  the  epithet 
Mahatasa,  corresponding  to  the  Greek  M egaloy>  which  we  find  on  the 
coins  of  Greek  kings.  Now,  the  title  "king  of  kings"  cannot  in  the 
beginning  at  least  have  been  an  empty  boast.  The  Sakas  must  have 
conquered  a  very  large  portion  of  the  country  before  they  found 
themselves  in  a  position  to  use  this  imperial  title.  And  we  have 
evidence  of  the  spread  of  their  power.  First  of  all,  the  era  at  present 
called  Saliv&hana  Saka  was  up  to  about  the  thirteenth  century  known 
by  the  name  of  *  the  era  of  the  Saka  king  or  kings '  and  '  the  era  of 
the  coronation  of  the  Saka  king/  Now,  such  an  era,  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Saka  king  that  has  lasted  to  the  present  day,  cannot 
have  come  to  be  generally  used,  unless  the  Saka  kings  had  been  very 
powerful,  and  their  dominions  extended  over  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
country  and  lasted  for  a  long  time.  And  we  have  positive  evidence  of 
the  extent  of  their  power.  Taxila  in  the  Panjab,  and  Mathura  and  the 
surrounding  provinces  were  ruled  over  by  princes  who  use  the  title  of 
Kshatrapa  or  Mahakshatrapa.  So  also  a  very  long  dynasty  of 
Kshatrapas  or  Mahakshatrapas  ruled  over  the  part  of  the  country 
extending  from  the  coast  of  Kathiawad  to  Ujjayini  in  Malwa.  Even 
the  Maratha  Country  was  for  some  time  under  the  sovereignty  of 
a  Kshatrapa,  who  afterwards  became  a  Mahakshatrapa.  Evidence  has 
been  found  to  consider  these  Kshatrapas  as  belonging  to  the  Saka  race, 
and  the  very  title  Kshatrapa,  which  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  Persian 
Khthathrapa,  ordinarily  Satrap,  shows  that  these  princes  were  origin- 
ally of  a  foreign  origin.  The  coins  of  the  early  princes  of  the  West- 
ern or  Kathiawad-Malwa  Kshatrapas  bear  on  the  obverse  some  Greek 

99  See  the  paper  written  by  Mr.  Devadatta  B.  Bhandarkar  and  published  in 
his  volume  (pp,  10-25). 
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characters,  and  also  a  few  Kbaroshfbf  letters,  together  with  a  Brahmi 
legend  on  the  reverse.  And  this  also  points  to  their  connection 
with  the  north.  These  princes  give  dates  on  their  coins  and  use 
them  in  their  inscriptions  which  have  now  been  considered  by  all 
antiquarians  to  refer  to  the  Saka  era.  It  is  by  no  means  unreason- 
able therefore  to  consider  these  and  the  Northern  Kshatrapas  to  have 
been  in  the  beginning  at  least  Viceroys  of  the  Saka  kings,  and  the 
Saka  era  to  have  been  founded  by  the  most  powerful  of  these 
kings.  If  these  considerations  have  any  weight,  the  Saka  kings, 
whose  names  have  been  given  above,  founded  their  power  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  This  goes 
against  the  opinion  of  all  scholars  and  antiquarians  who  have 
hitherto  written  on  the  subject  and  who  refer  the  foundation  of  the 
Saka  power  to  about  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  before  Christ.90 
Northern  Kshatrapas. 
The  names  of  N  orthern  Kshatrapas  found  on  coins  and  in  inscriptions 
are  Zeionises,  Kharamostis  ;  Liaka  and  Patika  who  bore  the  surname 
Kusniaka  and  governed  North- Western  Panjub  at  Taxila  ;  and 
Rajub(v)ula  and  his  son  Sodasa  who  held  power  at  Matbura.31  The 
names  of  Liaka  and  Patika  are  found  in  a  copperplate  inscription 
in  which  the  foundation  of  a  monastery  and  the  placing  of  a  relic 
of  Sakyamuni  are  recorded.33  Inscriptions  have  been  discovered 
at  Mathura  and  Mora  in  Raj  put  ana,33  which  are  dated  in  the  reign 
of  Sodasa.  There  was  also  found  a  Lion  pillar  at  Mathura 
on  which  there  is  an  inscription  in  which  the  names  of  the  mother 
of  Sodasa,  his  father  Raj  uvula,  and  other  relatives  are  given  as  well  as 
those  of  the  allied  Kshatrapas,  viz.,  Patika  of  Takshasila  and  Miyika.94 
The  names  of  two  other  Kshatrapas,  Hagana  and  Hagamasha,"  have 
been  discovered.  The  coins  of  Zeionises  and  Kharamostis,  and  some  of 

80  See  D.  R.  Bhandarkar'M  paper  referred  to  before,  for  the  whole  argu- 
ment. Many  circumstancea  have  been  brought  forward,  all  of  which  point  to 
the  conclusion  which  we  have  arrived  at,  and  thus  render  it  highly  probable. 
The  objection  against  it,  based  on  the  style  of  the  coins,  has  also  been  consi- 
dered. 

"  Numismatic  Chronicle  for  1890,  pp.  125-129  ;  Percy  Gardner's  Coins  of 
Greek  and  Scythic  Kings  of  India. 

»«  Bp.  Ind.  YoL  IV.,  p.  54  ff. 

*»  Cunningham's ^Arch.  Eep.  Vol.  III.,  p. 30,  and  Vol.  XX.,  p.  40,  and  Ep. 
Ind.  Vol.  II.,  p.  199^ 

**  Jour.  R,  A.  8. 1894,  p.  6S3  ff. 

*•  Ibid.  p.  549,  and  Cunningham's  Coins  of  Anc  IncL,  p.  87. 
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Rajuvula,  bear  on  the  obverse  a  Greek  legend  and  on  the  reverse 
one  in  Kharoshthi  characters,  thus  showing  their  close  connection  with 
their  Saka  masters.  Some  of  Raj  uvula  and  those  of  Sodasa,  Hagana 
and  Hag&masha  have  a  Brahmi  legend  only.  Rajuvula  uses  high- 
sounding  imperial  titles  on  some  of  his  coins,  whence  it  would  appear 
that  he  made  himself  independent  of  his  overlord.  The  date  of  his 
son  §o#sa  is  72,M  equivalent,  according  to  our  view,  to  150  A.  D.  It 
would  thus  appear  that  the  Satraps  who  governed  Mathurft  and  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Saka  empire  declared  themselves  independent 
some  time  before  150  A.  D. ;  while  those  who  governed  north- 
western Panjab  at  Taxila,  and  consequently  were  nearer  to  their 
Sovereign  Lords,  acknowledged  their  authority  till  78  Saka  or  150 
A.  D.,  as  is  evident  from  Patika's  mention  of  Moga,  who  has  been 
identified  with  the  Saka  Emperor  Manes,  in  the  Taxila  copperplate 
inscription  referred  to  before. 

KSHATRAPAB  OF  KlfHIAWip-MALWl. 

Silver  coins  of  the  Kshatrapas  of  Kafchiawad  or  8ur&shtra  and 
Malwa  have  been  found  in  large  numbers  in  those  provinces.  The 
latest  find  was  in  the  rock-cells  and  temples  to  the  south  of  the 
TJparkot,  a  fortress  of  Junagadh  in  Kafchiawad,  which  consisted  of 
twelve  hundred  coins  of  different  kings.87  On  the  obverse  there  is 
a  bust  of  the  reigning  prince  very  often  with  the  date,  and  on  the  re- 
verse there  is  in  the  centre  an  emblem  which  has  the  appearance  of  a 
Stupa  with  a  wavy  line  below  and  the  sun  and  the  crescent  of  the  moon 
at  the  top.  Round  this  central  emblem  is  the  legend  giving  the  name 
of  the  prince  with  that  of  his  father  and  the  title  Kshatrapa  or 
Mahakshatrapa,  in  Brahmi  or  old  Devanagari  character  and  in  mixed 
Sanskrit  and  Prakr it.  The  first  prince  of  this  dynasty  was  Chashtana, 
son  of  Ghsamotika.  There  are  Greek  letters  ou  the  obverse  of  his 
coins  which  have  but  recently  been  read  and  found  to  contain  the  name 
of  the  prince.  The  legend  on  the  reverse  is  Rdjho  Mahakshatrapasa 
Ghsamotihaputrasa  Clutshtanasa.  The  coins  of  this  prince  do  not  bear 
dates ;  but  Chashtana  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  Tiastenes,  a  prince 
reigning  at  Ozene  or  Ujjayini.  And  from  this  and  other  circumstances 
his  date  has  been  determined  to  be  about  132  A.D.  The  name 
Chashtana  and  Ghsamotika  are  evidently  foreign  and  not  Indian. 
Chashtana  had  a  large  number  of  successors,  some  of  whom  are  called 


*•  Bp.  Ind.,  VoL  VIL,  p.  1»9,  and  Vol.  IT.,  p.  66,  n.  2. 
•»  Jour.  B.  B.  B>  A*  8n  VoL  XX.,  p.  201. 
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Kshatrapas  only  and  others  Mah&kshatrapas.  There  are  others  again 
who  were  Kshatrapas  in  the  early  part  of  their  career  and  Maha- 
kshatrapas in  the  later.  The  former  was  evidently  an  inferior  title 
and  showed  that  the  bearer  of  it  was  a  dependent  prince,  while  a 
Mah&kshatrapa  held  supreme  power.  There  are  inscriptions  also 
in  which  the  names  of  some  of  these  princes  are  mentioned.  In 
one  at  Junagadh  dated  72,  Rudrad&man's  minister  Suvisakha, 
a  Pahlava,  son  of  Kulaipa,  is  represented  to  have  re-constructed  the 
dam  that  had  broken  away  of  the  lake  Sudarsana.  In  it  Rudradaman 
is  spoken  of  as  having  been  at  war  with  Satakaroi,  the  lord  of 
the  Dekkan,  and  subjected  to  his  sway  a  good  many  provinces 
to  the  north  of  Surashtra.  There  is  another  inscription  bearing 
the  date  103  found  at  Gunda,  in  the  Jamnagar  State,  in  which 
Rndrabhuti  is  represented  as  having  dug  a  tank  and  constructed 
it  in  the  reign  of  the  Kshatrapa  Rudrasimha,  son  of  MahA- 
kshatrapa  Rudradaman,  grandson  of  Kshatrapa  Jayadaman,  and 
great  grandson  of  Mahakshatrapa  Chashtana.38  A  third  found  at 
Jasdan  in  Kathiawad  and  dated  127,  while  Rudrasena  was  ruling 
records  the  construction  of  a  Sattra  or  a  feeding-honse  for  travellers 
by  one  whose  name  appears  to  be  Manasasagara,  and  who  was  the  son 
of  Pranathaka  and  grandson  of  Khara.39  The  genealogy  of  Rudrasena, 
that  is  given,  is,  that  he  was  [the  son]  of  Rudrasimha,  grandson  of 
Rudradamau,  grandson  of  the  son  of  Jayadaman,  and  great-grandson 
of  the  son  of  Chashtana.  Another  inscription  at  Junagadh  of  the  grand- 
Son  of  Jayadaman  represents  some  sort  of  gift  in  connection  with 
those  who  had  become  Kevalis,  i.  <?.,  perfect  individuals,  according  to 
Jainas.  And  the  last  that  I  have  to  notice  is  that  found  at  MulwAsar 
in  Okh&mandala  which  refers  itself  to  the  reign  of  Rudrasena  and  bears 
the  date  122*° 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  Kshatrapa  princes  with  the 
dates  occurring  on  the  coins,  and  in  the  inscriptions  : — 

I.     Mahdkshatrapas.  II.     Kshatrapas. 

1.     Chashtana.  1.     Chashtana. 

2.     Jayadaman  son    of  Chash- 
tana. 

3«  Bhownagar  Coll.  of  Inscr.,  p.  22. 

«•  76.  p.  22  face,  and  Jour.  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  284. 

+0  Bhownagar  Coll.  of  Incr.,  p.  7  and  p.  23 ;  ece   also  Jonr.  R.  A.  8.,  Apr! 

1F0O  pp.  380  ff. 
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I.     Makdkihafrapas* 
2.    Rudrad&man    sod    of 

Jayadftman,  72. 
8.    Damaghsada  son  of  Rud- 

radAman. 

4.  Rudrasimha  ton  of    Rud- 

rad&man,  103,  10*\ 
108,  109,  110,  113, 
114, 115, 116,  118. 

5.  Jivad&man  son  of  Damagh- 

sada, 119,  120. 

6.  Rudrasena  son  of  Rudra- 

simha, 122,  125,  180, 
131,  138,  134,  135, 
136, 138, 140, 142, 144. 

7.  SamghadAman  son  of  Ru- 

drasimha, 144. 

8.  DAmasena  son  of  Rudra- 

simha, 145,  150,  151, 
152,  153,  154,  155, 
156, 157,  158. 

9.  Dam'ajadairt    son  of  Ru- 

drasena. 

10.  YasodAman  son  of  DAma- 

sena, 161. 

11.  Vijayasena  son  of  Dama- 

sena, 163, 164, 165, 166, 
167, 168, 170, 171, 172. 

12.  D&raajadasri  son  of  Dama- 

sena, 172, 174, 175,176. 

13.  Rudrasena  son  of  VlradA- 

man  17(8?),  180,  183, 
185,186,188,190,194. 

14.  Visvasimha  son  of  Rudra- 

sena, dates  illegible, 

15.  BhartridAman   son  of  Ru- 

drasena. 203, 207,  210, 
211,214,217,220? 


II.     Kshmtrapat. 

3.  Damaghsada  son  of  Rudra- 

dAman. 

4.  Rudrasimha  son  of  Rudra- 

dAman,  102, 110, 112. 

5.  SatyadAman       son        DA- 

maghsada. 


6.  Rudrasena  son  of   Rudra- 

•iifaha,  121. 

7.  Pnthttsena  son  of  Rudra- 

sena, 144. 


DAmjadairt  son  of  Rudra- 
sena, 154,  155. 


9.     YasodAman   son   of  Dama- 
sena, 160. 
10.     Vijayasena    son  of  DAma- 
sena,  160,  161,  162. 


11*    Visvasimha  son  of  Rudra- 
sena, 198, 199, 200, 201, 

12.  Bhartridaman  son  of  Rud- 

rasena, 201,  202. 

13.  Visvasena  son   of  Bhartri- 

daman, 216,  217,  218, 
219,222,223,  224,  L25f 
226. 
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I.     Mah&kskatrapa*.  ,  II.    K$katrapas. 

14.  Rudrasimha  son  ofSovami 

Jtvadaman,  227,  229, 
230,231,240. 

15.  Yaiodaman  boo    of  Rudra- 

simha, 239,  240,  241, 
242,243,244.249,252, 
253,  254. 

16.  Svami-Rudrasena    son     of 

S  v  a  m  i-Mahakshatrapa 
Rudradaman,  270,  271, 
272,  273,  288,  290,  292*, 
293,294,296,298,300. 

17.  Svami-Simhaaena  sister's 

son  of  Svami-Rudrasena, 
304. 

18.  Svami-(Rudra?)sena  son  of 

Svami-Simhasena. 

19.  Svami-Rudrasimha  son  of 

Svami-Mahakshatrapa 
Satyasena,  310. 

Though  the  Kshatrapas  occupied  a  subordinate  position,-  they  issued 
coins  in  their  name,  and  from  that  it  would  appear  that  they  were 
put  in  charge  of  a  separate  province.  Probably  the  Mahakshatrapas 
reigned  at  the  capital,  whether  it  was  Ujjayini  as  in  Chashtana's  time, 
or  any  other  town,  and  the  Kshatrapas  in  Kathiawad. 

The  bule  of  Succession  among  the  Kshatrapas  and  the 
Imperial  &akas. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Rudradaman,  the  second  in  list  L,  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Damaghsada,  and  he  by  his  brother  Rudrasimha  and 
not  by  his  son  Satyadaman,  who  was  only  a  Kshatrapa  under  his 
uncle.  After  the  two  brothers,  their  sons  became  Mahakshatrapas 
successively;  and  after  Rudrasena,  the  eldest  sou  of  Rudrasimha, 
his  two  brothers  held  the  supreme  power  one  after  another,  and  two 
sons  of  Rudrasena  were  only  Kshatrapas  under  their  uncle.  Similarly, 
three  sons  of  Damasena  (Nos.  10,  11  and  14)  reigned  one  after 
another.  The  position  of  Kshatrapa  under  the  Mahakshatrapa  was 
occupied  by  the  brother  of  the  latter,  as  in  the  caBe  of  No.  4  in  list 
II. ;  in  the  absence  of  the  brother,  by  the  elder  brother's  son,  and  in  his 
absence,  his  own  son.    After  the  brothers  had  been  in  power  suoces- 
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lively,  their  sons,  beginning  with  those  of  the  eldest,  got  possession  of 
the  throne,  as  in  the  case  of  Nos.  6,  7,  8,  9, 10, 11  and  12  in  list  I. 
Thus,  according  to  the  custom  of  this  dynasty,  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
throne  was  the  next  brother,  and  after  the  brothers,  the  sons,  in  the 
order  of  their  father's  seniority.  Dr.  Buhler  conjectures  the  existence 
of  a  similar  custom  among  the  northern  Kahatrapas  from  the  fact  of 
Kharoshta's  bearing  the  title  of  Yuvar&ja,  while  his  brother  Sodasa  was 
a  reigning  Kahatrapa.41  But  it  can  be  distinctly  traced  among  the  im- 
perial Sakas.  For,  while  the  coins  of  Vononea  represent  him  in  Greek 
characters  on  the  obverse  as  "  King  of  kings,"  they  fchow  on  the  reverse 
in  Kharoshth!  characters  that  his  brother  Sphalahores  held  power 
under  him,  as  the  brother  of  a  Malwa  Mahakshatrapa  did  under  the 
latter.  On  other  coins  we  have  Spalgadames,  the  son  of  Sphalahores, 
associated  on  the  reverse  with  Vonones  on  the  obverse.  This  Spal- 
gadames is  again  connected  on  the  obverse  with  Spalirises,  who  is 
styled  "the  king's  brother."  There  are  other  coins  on  which  Spalirises 
appears  in  both  the  Greek  and  Kharoshthf  legends  as  "  King  of 
kings."  Still  others  we  have,  on  which  he,  as  supreme  sovereign, 
is  associated  with  Azes  on  the  reverse  in  Kharoshchl  characters. 
There  is  one  coin  described  by  Sir  A.  Cunningham,  in  which 
Azes  on  the  reverse  is  associated  with  Yonones  on  the  obverse.  No 
coin  has  been  discovered  on  which  Vonones  appears  on  the  reverse 
in  Kharoshfhi  characters.  All  this  shows  that  Yonones  was  the  first 
supreme  sovereign  ;  that  Azes  was  dependent  first  on  him  and 
rtfter wards  on  Spalirises ;  and  consequently  that  Spalirises  succeeded 
Vonones ;  and  that  the  Mahar&ja,  or  'Great  King/  whose  brother 
Spalirises  is  represented  to  be,  must  have  been  Vonones.  The  latter 
had  another  brother  named  Spalahores  j  but  since  he  is  not  represent- 
ed as  an  independent  sovereign  on  the  obverse  in  Greek  characters 
on  any  coin,  and  instead  of  him  his  son's  name  is  associated  with 
Yonones,  he  must  have  died  during  the  life-time  of  the  latter,  and 
Spalirises,  another  brother,  assumed  Spalahores'  position,  and 
Spalgadames  was  at  one  time  subordinate  to  him,  and  also  at  another 
time  directly  to  Vonones.  Subsequently  Spalirises,  being  Vonones' 
brother,  obtained  supreme  power  after  his  death.  The  phrase 
Mahdrdjabhrdtd,  or  "king's  brother,"  is  used  pointedly  to  indicate 
the  right  of  the  person  to  be  crown  prince  and  subsequently  to  be 
successor.    The  prevalence  of  this  custom  among  the  imperial  Sskas 

"  Jour.  B.  A.  8.,  1804,  p.  682. 
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show*  that  Mahakshatrapas  and  Kihatrapas  of  India  were  intimately 
connected  with  them,  i.  e.,  derived  their  authority  originally  from 
them  and  were  Sakas.43 

Fortunes  op  the   Kshtrapa    family  of  KAxhidwXd-MalwA. 

Chashtana  was  at  first  a  Kshatrapa  and  then  a  Mahakshatrapa, 
probably  because  he  first  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  his  &aka 
overlord  and  afterwards  assumed  independence.  Jayadaman,  his  son, 
was  a  Kshatrapa  only ;  and  the  reason  appears  to  have  been  the  same 
as  that  given  by  me  in  the  "  Early  History  of  the  Dekkau,"  viz., 
that  Gotamiputra  aud  Pulum&yi  invaded  Ujjayini  and  deprived 
him  of  supreme  power.  Rudradaman,  his  son,  then  Acquired  his 
lost  kingdom  and  assumed  the  title  of  Mahakshatrapa.43  After 
Rudradaman  the  succession  is  regnlar  up  to  Bhatridaman,  t.  e.f  till 
about  226  Saka,  or  304  A.D.  Then  up  to  270  Saka,  or  rather  288, 
i.  e.f  for  about  62  years,  we  have  no  Mahakshatrapa.  This  must  have 
been  due  to  a  prince  or  princes  of  some  other  family  having  estab- 
lished their  sway  over  Malwa;  and  we  have  an  inscription  at  Sanchi  of 
VAsushka,  Bazdeo,  or  Vasudeva  who  beboged  to  the  Kushana  family 
to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  bearing  the  date  78. u  If  the  interpretation 
of  the  date  of  the  princes  of  that  family  given  in  the  paper  referred  to 
above  and  explained  below  is  correct  this  corresponds  to  278  Saka.  Very 
likely,  therefore,  Kanishka,  the  first  or  most  famous  prince  of  the 
family,  whose  dates  range  from  205  to  228  Saka,  subjugated  Malwa 
about  the  year  2 26  Saka,  and  he  and  his  successors  retained  possession 
of  the  province  till  about  288  'Saka.  The  earliest  date  of  the  restored 
Mahakshatrapa  is  3 70,  but  his  coins  are  continuous  only  for  four  years. 
Then  there  is  a  gap  of  15  years  between  273  and  288,  which  shows  that 
his  power  was  not  firmly  established  in  270,  and  that  he  was  driven  out 
again  in  273.  But  a  short  time  after,  the  Knshanas  were  humbled 
by  the  rising  Guptas ;  and  this  last  circumstance  must  have  been 
availed  of  by  the  Mahakshatrapas  to  regain  their  power,  which 
they  did  in  288  Saka.  It  was,  however,  not  long  before  the  rising 
power  turned  its  attention  to  Malwa  also  and  the  Mahakshatrapa 
dynasty  retained  its  regained  sovereignty  for  about  22  or  23  years 
only,  and  was  finally  exterminated  by  the  Guptas  in  310  or3llSaka, 

♦•  Percy  Gardiner's  Coins  of  Greek  and  Soythic  Kings,  pp. 98-102 ;  and  Nam. 
Chr.t  1890,  p.  138. 
"  Second  Ed.,  pp.  28-29. 
♦♦  Bptgraphia  Indies,  Vol.  IL,  p.  869. 
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i.e.t  388  or  389  A.  D.  There  must  have  been  some  minor  revolution 
before  this,  when  a  prince  of  the  name  of  Tsvaradatta  made  himself  a 
Mahakshatrapa  and  issued  coins  dated  in  the  first  and  second  years  of 
his  reign.     He  does  not  appear  to  have  belonged  to  this  dynasty. 

KbHATRAPAS  AND  SATAViHANAB  IN  THE     DeKKAN. 

From  an  inscription  at  Junnar  and  others  in  the  Nasik  and 
Karli  caves,  we  see  that  the  sovereignty  of  Satraps  was  established 
over  Maharashtra  also.  But  we  find  the  name  of  one  Mahakshatmpa 
only,  viz.,  Nahapana,  and  after  him  we  have  no  names  of  Satraps  that 
may  be  supposed  to  have  ruled  over  the  country,  and  find  instead 
that  the  princes  of  the  Satavahana  or  Salivahana  race  were  in  posses- 
sion of  Maharashtra.  An  inscription  in  one  of  the  caves  at  Nasik 
speaks  of  Gotamiputra  Satakarni  as  having  beaten  the  Sakas,  the  Ya- 
vanas  and  the  Pahlavas,  and  left  no  remnant  of  the  race  of  Khakharuta. 
In  the  inscriptions,  Nahapaoa  is  also  named  Kshaharata,  which  is  but 
another  form  of  Khakharata.  Gotamiputra  therefore  most  be  under- 
stood to  have  destroyed  the  lineal  successor  of  Nahapana.  Again,  in  the 
inscription  alluded  to  above  he  is  also  represented  to  have  re-establish- 
ed the  power  of  the  £atavahana  family.  Thus,  the  £atavahanas  were 
in  possession  of  Maharashtra  before  the  Sakas  invaded  the 
country.  The  principal  seat  of  the  family  was  Dhanakafcaka,  but 
the  younger  princes  ruled  over  the  Dekkan  and  had  Paithan  for 
their  capital.  The  earliest  prince  of  this  dynasty  whose  name  is 
found  in  the  inscriptions  was  Krishna.  The  name  of  one  still  earlier 
Simuka  £atavahana  also  occurs,  but  not  as  a  prince  reigning  at  the 
time.  Krishna  was  followed  by  Satakarni.  Satakarni's  successors 
must  have  been  in  possession  of  the  couutry  till  the  latter  part  of 
the  first  century  ol  tbo  Christian  era,  when  the  Sakas  estnbl.shed 
their  power.  These,  however,  were  driven  out  of  the  country  by 
Gotamiputra,  and  we  have  the  names  of  PulumAyi,  Yajnnsri  Satakarni, 
Chatushparna  Satakarni  and  Madhariputra  Sakasena,  the  successors  of 
Gotamiputra,  in  the  inscriptions  in  the  caves  and  on  the  coins  found 
at  Ba-sein  and  Kolhapur,  and  not  that  of  any  Kshatrapa.  So 
that  the  Sakss  ruled  over  the  Dekkan  for  about  one  generation  only. 

The  £atavabana  dynasty  is  mentioned  in  the  PurAnas  under  the 
name  of  the  Andhrabhrityas,  and  mo9t  of  the  names  given  above, 
Simuka,  the  founder,  Krishna  Satakarni,  Gotamiputra  Satakarni, 
Pulumayi  and  Yajnasri  Satakarni  occur  in  the  genealogy  there  given. 
The  names  of  Chatushparna  and  Sakasena,  however,  do  not  occur. 
49 
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This  dynasty  is  represented  in  the  Puranas  to  have  succeeded 
the  K&nvayauas.  fiat  they  do  not  appear  to  have  held  sway 
in  Northern  India.  Nahapana's  dates  occurring  in  the  inscriptions 
of  his  son-in-law,  Usbavadata,  are  40,  41,  and  42,  and  that  occurring  in 
the  inscription  at  Jnnnar  of  his  minister  Ayama  is  46.  On  the 
supposition  that  the  era  is  Saka,  these  are  118,  119,  120  and  124  A.D. 
Pujumayi  is  represented  as  ruling  at  Paithan  by  Ptolemy,  as  he 
has  represented  Cb  ash  tana  to  be  the  king  of  Ujjayini.  They  were 
therefore  contemporaries.  Hence  the  Sakas  or  Satraps  were  driven 
away  from  Maharashtra  between  124  and  182  A.  D.  They,  however, 
as  has  been  shown  before,  ruled  over  Surashtra  and  Malwa  with  some 
intermissions  till  389  A.  D.  In  the  earlier  years  Nahapana  is  called 
a  mere  Kshatrapa  in  the  inscriptions  ;  but  in  the  Jnnnar  inscription  of 
his  minister  he  is  called  a  Mahakshatrapa,  which  shows  that  like 
Chashtana  he  at  first  acknowledged  the  sovereign  power  of  his  &ak» 
lord  in  the  north,  and  then  assumed  independence. 

The  Indo-Parthians  or  Pahlavas. 
In  the  north,   the  Kshatrapas  and   the  Saka  emperors  soon  lost 
their  power.     Thov  were  succeeded  by  the  Indo-Parthian  or  Pahlava 
kings.     Their  names,  determined  from  coins,  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Gondophares. 

2.  Abdagases,  nephew  of  Gondophares. 

3.  Orthagnes. 

4.  Arsakes. 
4>.  Pakores. 
6.     Sanabares. 

An  inscription  of  Gondophares  bearing  date  103  has  been  dis- 
covered at  Takht-i-Bahi,  to  the  north-east  of  Pesh&war.  This  is 
represented  as  the  26th  year  of  his  reign,  and  if  the  date  refers  to  the 
Saka  era,  and  is  equivalent  to  181  A.  D.,  Gondphares  began  to 
reign  in  155  A.  D.  His  coins  are  found  in  Seistan,  Kandahar,  and 
even  in  Western  Panjab.  He  had  probably  dispossessed  the  Sakas 
of  their  western  pjovinces  about  the  time  his  reign  began,  but  they 
continued  to  hold  those  to  the  east  as  we  know  from  the  date  78, 
equivalent  to  156  A.D.  of  Moga.  The  date  in  Takht-i-Bahi  inscription 
has  been  referred  to  the  Vikrama  era  and  supposed  to  correspond  to 
47  A.  D.,  and  Gondophares*  accession  to  the  throne  placed  in  21 
A.  D.  A  story  that  for  the  first  time  became  current  in  the  fourth 
century  in  Christian  countries  in  the  west  represents  St.  Thomas  to 
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have  visited  Gondophares  and  suffered  martyrdom,  and  if  regarded  as 
true  it  confirms  the  date  21  as  that  of  his  accession.  But  if  such  a 
prince  was  remembered  in  the  fourth  century,  much  more  reasonable 
is  it  to  suppose  that  he  was  not  removed  from  it  by  so  many  as  three 
hundred  years,  but  only  by  about  150  at  the  most,  and  probably  leas 
than  that.  The  coins  of  these  kings  have  Greek  legends  on  the 
obverse  and  Kharoshthi  in  the  Prakrit  dialect,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Sakas  and  the  Greeks.  But  they  use  high  titles  like  the  Sakas. 
On  some  of  Gondophares'  coins  we  have  in  the  Greek  legend  Basileu* 
Basileon  Megaloy  Qundopherroy,  and  in  the  Kharoshthi  Maharjasa 
rajarajasa  Devatratasa  Gudapharasa,  meaning  'of  Gudaphara  the  great 
king,  king  of  kings,  protected  by  the  gods.'  On  his  coins  all  the 
high-sounding  epithets,  one  of  which  only  was  used  by  his  prede- 
cessors, are  found,  such  as  Apratihata,  Dhramiha  equivalent  to 
Dhdrmiha,  Mahata,  and  Trddata  equivalent  to  trdtuh.  Some  of  his 
coins  have  not  the  Kharoshfh!  legend  at  all,  but  only  Greek — 
which  probably  shows  that  he  added  Indian  provinces  to  his 
dominions  after  he  had  reigned  for  some  time.  The  legends  on  the 
coins  of  his  successors  are  more  or  less  corrupt.  This  as  well  as  the 
fact  of  the  use  of  all  the  magniloquent  epithets  noticed  above  shows  that 
his  dynasty  succeeded  those  I  have  already  noticed.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  Parthian  princes  was  Gondopliare*,  and  he  held  posses- 
sion of  a  large  extent  of  country ;  bat  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
penetrated  to  the  east  of  the  Panjab.  The  territories  ruled  over  by 
his  successors  were  much  narrower. 

The  Kushanas. 

After  the  Indo*  Parthian  or  Pah  lava  dynasty,  and  perhaps  in  the 
beginning,  contemporaneous  with  it,  we  have  another  that  gave  itself 
the  name  of  Kushana.  The  Princes  of  this  family  known  to  us  by 
name  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Kuju)a-Kadphi8es. 

2.  Wema-Kadphises. 

3.  Kanishka. 

4.  Huvishka. 

5.  Vasudeva  or  Vasushka, 

Copper  coins  of  a  prince  whose  imperial  titles  are  given-  thereon,  but 

whose  name  does  not  occur,  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  Panj&b, 

Kandahar,  and  the  Kabul  valley,  and  even  in  M&lw&.    There  are  a 

w  silver  coins  also.     He  probably    belonged  to  this  family  and 
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preceded  Wema-Kadphises.  The  last  three  princes  in  the  above  list 
are  noticed  in  the  Rftjatarangini  and  are  represented  as  belonging  to  the 
Turushkarace  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  Turks.  And  the  dress,  espe- 
cially the  cap,  and  the  features  of  the  royal  figures  on  their  coins 
appear  Turkish.  I  have  already  observed  that  some  of  the  Greek 
kings  reigned  contemporaneously  with  princes  of  the  later  dynasties. 
Some  coins  of  Kujula-Kadphises,  on  the  obverse  of  which  is  the  name  of 
the  Greek  prince  Hermaeus,  have  on  the  reverse  the  name  of  Kujula- 
Kapsaor  Kasa  without  high-sounding  titles.  This  would  show 
that  he  was  subordinate  tr>  Hermaeus  and  also  that  some  Greek  prince 
continued  to  reign  somewhere  while  the  3akas  and  the  Indo-Pnrlhians 
had  supreme  power.  There  are,  however,  other  coins  on  which  the  name 
of  Bcrmaeusdoes  not  occur,  which  indicates  that  he  afterwards  acquired 
independence.  But  it  was  his  successor  Wema-Kadphises  who  appears 
to  have  conquered  a  large  extent  of  the  country  and  risen  to  supreme 
power,  as  imperial  titles  appear  on  his  coins,  while  they  do  not  on  those 
of  Kujula-Kadphises.  The  same  conclusion  is  pointed  to  by  the  fact 
that  his  coins  are  not  merely  confined  to  the  Kabul  valley  and  the 
Pan  jab  as  those  of  Kujula,  but  are  found  eastward  as  far  as  Gorakh- 
pur  and  Ghazipur  and  along  the  line  of  railway  from  Allahabad 
to  Jabalpur.  Some  of  his  coins  have  in  the  Greek  legend  BasUeus 
Basil?  on  Megas  Wema  Kadphises,  and  in  the  Kharoshthi  legend  Maha- 
rajasa  rajadhiroj  asa  Sarvaloga-isvarasa  Mahisvarasa  Hima-Kathpi- 
sasa  trdata,  i.  e.,  4Hima  Kadphises  the  great  king,  king  of  kings, 
the  sovereign  lord  of  all  people,  devotee  of  Mahesvara  and  Saviour/ 
Several  mueh  later  kings  are  called  Mdhewaras,  i.  e.,  devotees  of 
Mahesvara  or  Siva,  or  belonging  to  the  sect  of  Mahesvaras.  Wema- 
Kadphises  seems  to  be  so  spoken  of  on  his  coins  ;  and  that  he  was  a 
worshipper  of  Siva  is  shown  also  by  the  emblem  of  Naudin  on  there- 
verse  of  his  coins  accompanied  by  a  humau  figure  which,  because  it 
holds  a  trident  in  its  right  arm,  must  represent  Siva.  He  was  the  first 
of  all  the  kings  we  have  noticed  who  used  gold  coinage  and  was  in 
this  respect  followed  by  his  successors. 

Thk  last  threb  Kushanas. 
The  three  next  kings  call  themselves  Kushanas  on  their  coins, 
The  royal  figure  on  them  has  a  dress  similar  to  that  on  those  of 
Wema-Kadphises.  But  these  three  Kushanas  seem  to  have  struck  an 
independent  path  for  themselves  in  respect  of  their  coins,  which  may 
perhaps  point  to  their  constituting   an   independent  family.     The 
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legend  is  only  one  in  Greek  letters.  On  tome  coins  of  Kanishka  it 
ib  in  the  Greek  language  also  and' read?,  Basileus  Dasileon  Kanhethkoy, 
u  e.f  'Kani*klia,  king  of  kings.'  On  the  majority  of  his  coins,  how- 
ever, and  on  those  of  his  successors  it  is  in  Greek  letters, and  perhaps 
in  the  Turkish  language,  and  reads  Shaonano  Shao  Kanheshi  Eushano, 
Shaonano  Shao  Huvuhki  Kushano,  t.  e.,  *  the  Shah  (king;  of  Shahs, 
Kanheski  Kushana,  <fcc.'  The  emblems  on  the  reverse  are  figures  of 
deities  from  the  Greek,  Persian,  and  Brahmanic  pantheon  and  of 
Buddha.  By  the  side  of  these  figures  their  names  also  are  given  in 
Greek  characters.  Thus  we  have  Salene,  Helios,  and  Heraklio  ;  Miiro 
=Mihira,  Mazdohano=Mazdaonho  ;  Skando,  Mahaseno,  Komaro, 
Bizago,  which  last  is  equivalent  to  Visakha,  Boddo=Buddho,  and 
Saka  xMana  Boddo  =  Sakya  Muni  Buddha.*5  Thus  these  Turkish 
kings  paid  an  equal  respect  to  the  gods  of  all  these  four  religions.  But 
the  figure  of  Buddha,  in  the  sitting  or  meditative  and  the  standing 
posture,  occur  on  coins  of  Kanishka  only.  This  may  be  regarded  as 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  the  northern  Buddhists  say  as  to 
Kanishka  being  their  patron.  In  his  time  and  under  his  patronage  a 
council  of  priests  was  held  to  settle  the  canon  again,  and  it  was  at  this 
time  that  Buddhism,  which  had  gradually  been  veering  towards  the 
Mahayaua  form,  had   that  character   definitely  impressed  upon  it. 

Their  Dates. 

There  are  a  great  many  inscriptions  dated  in  the  reigns  of  these 
three  kings.  They  are  chiefly  dedications  of  Buddhistic  and  Jaina 
objects  of  worship  for  the  use  of  the  people,  and  occur  principally  at 
Mathura.  As  stated  before,  there  is  one  inscription  bearing  the  date 
78  and  referring  itself  to  the  reign  of  Vasudeva  at  Safichi.  There  is 
not  a  single  Brahmanic  inscription.  The  dates  vary  from  5  in  the  reign 
ef  Kanishka  to  98  in  the  reign  of  Vasudeva.  Most  scholars  and  anti- 
quarians a  few  years  ago  believed  Kanishka  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
Saka  era,  but  the  faith  of  some  has  been  shaken.  On  this  supposition 
the  dates  mentioned  above  ruu  from  83  A. D.  to  176  A. D.  But,  according 
to  all  accounts,  the  Guptas  succeeded  the  Kushanas ;  like  the  latter,  and 
unlike  the  previous  rulers,  they  issued  a  gold  coinage  which  is  a  close 
imitation  of  that  of  the  latter.  The  forms  of  letters  in  the  inscriptions 
of  the  Kushanas  appear  to  belong  to  a  later  period.     For  these  reasons 

*•  Percy  Gardner,  p.  129,  pp.  123  ff. ;  Cunningham  Num.  Chron.  1S92, 
Pp.  63  ff. 
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I  have  always  believed  Kanishka  to  have  flourished  later  than  the  first 
-century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  we  have  recently  considered  the  whole 
-question  and  come  to  the  conclusion  formerly  stated  that  one  of  the 
Imperial  Saka  kings  founded  the  Saka  era.  Kanishka,  between  whom 
and  the  Saka  founder  of  the  Saka  era  came  the  other  Saka  princes,  the 
Indo-Parthians,  and  Wema-Kadphises,  reigned  much  later.  The  prac- 
tice of  omitting  hundreds  in  dates  has  long  existed  in  that  part  of  India ; 
«nd,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  an  inscription  found  at  Mathuri, 
which,  though  the  name  of  the  prince  is  omitted,  contains  titles  used  by 
the  KushanaB  and  bears  the  date  290  and  some  units  which  are  not 
distinct,**  the  conclusion  is  reasonable  that  the  dates  in  the  inscrip- 
tions of  these  three  Kushana  princes  are  abbreviated  by  the  omission 
of  two  hundreds.  These  dates  must  be  referred  to  the  Saka  era,  and 
will  thus  run  from  205  Saka  to  298  Saka,  s.  c,  293  A.  D.  to  376 
A.D.  And  the  period  here  assigned  to  the  Kushana  princes  agrees 
with  all  that  is  known  of  them  and  their  relations  with  other  princes. 
The  chronology  of  the  previous  dynasties  also  has  been  arranged  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  it,  and  there  is  nothing  against  it,  except 
numismatic  theories,  which,  however,  in  consideration  of  the  many 
types  available  for  the  princes  of  these  dynasties  and  the  play  of  fancy, 
■such  as  is  presented  to  our  view  by  the  coins  of  the  last  three 
Kushana  princes,  cannot  be  rigidly  adhered  to.47 

Predominance  of  early  Buddhism  and  of  the   PrAkrit 
dialects  during  the  period  gone  oyer. 

Thus  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  before  Christ, 
"to  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  after,  princes  of  foreign  races 
were  prominent  in  the  history  of  India  and  ruled  sometimes  over  &  large 
portion  of  the  country  up  to  the  limits  of  Maharashtra.  The  names 
of  no  Hindu  princes  appear  in  inscriptions  or  on  coins  during  this 
period,  except  in  Maharashtra,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  the'Saiav&hanaa 
<lrove  the  foreigners  and  governed  the  country,  and  in  the  south  to 
which  the  foreigners  did  not  penetrate.  During  this  period  it  it 
the  religion  of  Buddha  alone  that  has  left  prominent  traces,  and  was 
professed  by  the  majority  of  the  people.  The  vestiges  of  the  time  are 
Stupas  or  hemispherical  structures  purporting  to  contain  a  relic  of 
Buddha  or  of  saints,  and  monasteries,  and  temples  containing  smaller 

*•  Vienna  Oriental  Journal,  Vol  X.,  pp.  171-2. 

**  See  P.  B.  Bhandarkftr's  paper  referred  to  before  (pp.  2$  ff»). 
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Stupae  or  Chaityas.    These  Sttipaa  or  Chatty  as  were  the  objects  of 
worship  amongst  the  Buddhists.   And  wherever  there  is  a  stupendous 
8tupa,  we  find  sculpture*  representing  Buddhistic  sacred  objects,  such 
as  the  Bodhi  or  Pippala  aod  other  trees  under  which  'Sakyamuni  and 
the  previous  Buddhas  attained  perfection,  wheels  representing,  meta- 
phorically,  the  Dharmaehakra,   or  wheel  of   righteousness,    which 
Buddha  turned,  and  so  forth.    There  are  sculptures  also  representing* 
events  in  the  previous  births  of  Buddha,  about  which  many  stories 
were  carrent,  and  which  we  now  find  in  the  so-called  Jataka  literature, 
Now,  the  remains  of  Viharas,  Chaityagrihas,  and  8  til  pas  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  including  Afghanistan.    Some  of  them 
-contain  inscriptions  also  recording    the  gifts  of  public    or   private 
individuals.    These  gifts  are  the  big  structures  themsebes,  as  well 
as  smaller  parts  thereof,  such  as  railings,  pillars,  and  sculptures,  and 
sometimes  land  or  deooaits  of  money  for  the  maintenance  of  the  priests. 
Now,  from    the    inscriptions    recording  these     gifts,  we  find    the 
position  of  the  persons  who  made  them.    The  remains  of  two  great 
Stupas  exist  in  Central  India  at  SAnchi  in  the    Bhopal   territory,  and 
Bharaut  between  Jabalpur  and  Allahabad,  near  the  Sattan  Station  of 
the  Railway.  From  the  form  of  characters  existing  in  the  inscriptions- 
found  in   them,   the    ages  of    the   fetupas  can  be   approximately 
determined.    That  at  Bharaut   was  begun  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  before  Christ,  and   continued  to  be  added  to  till  about 
the  end  of  the  second  century.    The  Sanchi  Stupa  was  probably  first 
constructed  about  the  same  time ;  and  it  continued  to  be  an  object  of 
adoration  and  additional  gifts  till  about  the  eighth  century  of  the 
Christian  era.    The  donors,  as  recorded  in  these  two  places,  were  often- 
times the  Buddhist  monks  and  nuns  themselves,  but  the  names  of  a 
great  many  lay-followers  also  occur.  Thus  we  have  gifts  from  Graha- 
patis  or  householders  or  land-holders;  Setthisor  Seths,  who  occupied  a 
prominent  position  in  a  town  or  village  ;  simple  traders,  who  are  called 
Vanija«r  Vanika  ; Rajalipikaras  or  royal  scribes;  Lekhakas  or  profes- 
sional writers ;  and  even  K&mikns,  or  ordinary  workmen.    In  the  cave- 
temples  in  Maharashtra,  which  began  to  be  excavated  about  the  middle 
of  the  first  century  before  Christ,  and  continued  to  increase  in  number 
and  to  have  additional  decorations  till  the  end  of  the  second  century  after, 
and  were  the  objects  of  adoration  and  resort  up  to  about  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century,  we  find,  among  the  donors,  princes  and  chiefs  who  called 
themselves   Mahabhojas  and  Mahara(his,   Naigamas  or  merchants, 
8trvarnmkaras  or  goldsmiths,  Vardhakms  or  carpenters,  Dhanyakasreni* 
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or  guilds  of  corn-dealers,  and  Grihapatis  or  ordinary  householder*- 
There  are  some  Sakas  and  Yavanas  also  amongst  them.  The  great 
cave-temple  at  Kiirli  was  originally  excavated  by  Bh&tapala,  the  Set 
of  Vaijayanti  ;  the  lion-pillar  in  the  court  in  front  was  scooped  ont 
by  a  Maharafhi  named  Agimitra.  One  of  the  cave-temples  at 
Nasik  was  the  gift  of  Qotami  mother  of  Gotamiputra  Satakarni 
and  grandmother  of  Pulumayi.  A  monastery  there  was  the  bene- 
faction of  Ushavadata,  son-in-law  of  Nahapana,  who  deposited  snms  of 
money  also  with  the  guilds  of  weavers  and  another  guild  at  Govardhana 
near  Nasik,  ont  of  the  interest  on  which  new  garments  were  to  be  given 
to  the  priests  in  the  rainy  season.  Such  money-benefactions  were  also 
m*de  by  private  individuals,  as  recorded  in  the  inscriptions  at  Nasik 
and  Kauheri.  The  perio  1  that  we  have  been  speaking  of  has  left  no 
trace  of  a  building  or  sculpture  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Brah  manic 
religion.  Of  course,  Brah  man  ism  existed,  and  it  was  probably  r 
daring  the  period,  being  developed  into  the  form  which  it  assumed 
in  later  times.  The  large  but  unfortunately  mutilated  inscription  at 
Nanaghat,  which  is  to  be  referred  to  the  second  half  of  the  first 
century  before  Christ,  opens  with  an  invocation  to  Dharma,  Indra, 
Samkarshana  and  Vasudeva,  and  seems  to  speak  of  the  Dakshina,  or 
fees  given  by  a  royal  lady  for  the  preform  a  nee  of  several  Brab  manic 
sacrifices.  Gifts  were  made  even  by  princes  and  chiefs  to  Brah  mans. 
Ushavadata,  the  son-in-law  of  Nahapana,  was  a  patron  of  both  Brah- 
mans  and  Buddhists.  Some  of  the  S  traps  of  Surashtra  and  Malwa 
were  probably  adherents  of  Brahmanism,  as  is  indicated  by  their  adop- 
tion of  the  name  of  the  god  Rndra  as  a  component  of  their  own  names. 
Wema-Kadphises  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  worshipper  of  Siva.  In  the 
South,  we  have  inscriptions  of  Sivaskandavarman,  a  ruler  of  Kiiuhi, 
of  Harftiputra  Satakarni  and  of  a  king*  of  Banayasi  which  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  early  part  of  the  third  century  after  Christ,  and  in  which 
grants  of  land  to  Brah  mans  are  recorded  47a.  But  the  religion  cer- 
tainly does  not  occupy  a  prominent  position,  and  Buddhism  was 
followed  by  the  large  mass  of  the  people  from  princes  down  to  the 
humble  workman.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  period  was  the  use 
of  the  Pali  or  the  current  Prakrit  language  in  inscriptions.  Even 
the  Brah  manic  inscription  at  Nanaghat  and  those  in  the  south  just 
noticed  are  composed  in  this  dialect.  Sanskrit  was  the  language 
of  learned    Brahmans  and  Prukrit  of  ordinary  people  of  all  castes. 

«K  Kp.  Ind.  Vol.  VI.  p.  84  ff.  and  Vol.  U  p»2  ff.  Ind.  Ant.  Vol.  XXV%  p..26r 
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The  use  of  the  latter,  therefore,  indicates  a  greater  deference 
for  these  people  than  for  B  rah  manic  learning.  The  inscriptions 
in  Kathiawad,  however,  of  the  reigns  of  the  Satrap  kings  are  in 
Sanskrit  and  those  of  Ushavadata  arc  in  mixed  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit. 
But  in  the  middle  of  the  foaith  century,  the  whole  scene  changes,  and 
we  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  events  which  it  presents  to 
oar  view. 

Change  of  scene, — the  Guptas. 
I  have  already  observed  that  the  Guptas  succeeded  the  Kushanas. 
The  first  prince  was  named  Gnpta,  and  his  son  was  Ghatotkacha,  both 
of  whom  are  styled  Mahdrdja.  Ghatotkacba's  son  was  Chaudragupta  I., 
who  is  styled  Mahdrrfjddhirdja,  or  "  King  or  kings  "  in  the  inscriptions. 
It  was  during  the  time  of  this  king  that  the  power  of  the  Guptas  must 
have  begun  to  rise.  But  his  son  Samudragupta  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  this  dynasty.  There  is  a  long 
inscription  describing  his  exploits  on  the  same  pillar  at  Allahabad, 
which  contains  inscriptions  of  Asoka.  There  he  is  called  Pardkramdhka, 
which  title  is  also  to  be  found  in  other  inscriptions  as  well  as  on  his 
coins.  He  is  represented  to  have  conquered  and  re-established  in  their 
dominions  Mahendra,  king  of  Kosala,  VyAghraruja,  king  of  Maha- 
kantara,  Mantaraja  of  Kerala  and  many  other  kings  of  DakshiriApatha, 
to  have  rooted  out  kings  reigning  in  Ary  avarta  of  the  names  of  Rudra- 
deva,  Matila,  Nigadatta,  Chandravarman,  Ganapatinaga,  Nagasena, 
Achyutanandin,  Balavarman  and  others,  and  probably  established  hi3 
supremacy  over  their  provinces ;  reduced  to  submission  the  chiefs  of 
the  forest  regions;  exacted  tribute  from  and  subjected  to  his  power  the 
kings  of  Sa  mat  at  a,  Davaka,  Kamarupa,  Nepala,  Kartripura,  and  other 
countries  on  the  borders,  and  tribes  of  Malavas,  Arjunayanas,  Yaudheyas, 
Madrakas,  Abhiras,  Prarjunas,  Sanakanikas,  and  Kakakharaparikas;  to 
have  re-established  certain  royal  families  which  had  losttbeir  kingdoms; 
and  to  have  formed  alliances  with  Daivaputra  Shahi  Shahanushahi, 
princes  of  the  Saka  and  Murunda  tribes,  and  with  the  Saimhalakas, 
who  propitiated  him  with  presents.48  There  is  an  inscription  referring 
itself  to  his  reign  found  at  Eran  in  the  Sagar  district,  which  bears 
evidence  to  the  fact  that  his  dominions  extended  up  to  that  district.49 
He  was  followed  by  Chandragupta  II.,  one  of  whose  inscriptions  dated 
in  the  year  82,  is  found  at  Udayagiri,  near  Bhilsa,  in  Eastern  Malwa.50 
It  must  here  be  remarked  that  the  Guptas  established  an  era  of  their 

**  Dr.  Fleet's  Insc.  Early  Gupta  Kings.,  No.  1. 
♦•26.  No.  2.  ••/b.No.3. 
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own  as  to  the  initial  date  of  which  there  were  long  controversies 
among  antiquarians,  though  it  was  given  by  Alberuni,  the  Arabic 
traveller,  as  corresponding  to  242  of  the  &aka  era.  Bnt  the  question 
19  now  settled.  Alberuni's  statement  has  been  found  to  be  correct 
and  the  first  year  of  the  Gnpta  era  fell  in  318-19  A.  D.  Chandra- 
gupta's  date  82,  therefore,  corresponds  to  400  A.  D.  Another 
inscription  of  the  same  occurs  ait  Mathura,  showing  that  the  Guptas 
had  extended  their  power  to  that  province  which  was  subject  before 
to  the  Kushanas*1  There  is  one  more  at  Gadhwa,  near  Allahabad, 
*dated  in  the  year  '88,  corresponding  to  406  A.  D.,  another  at  Sanehi, 
dated  93,  corresponding  to  411  A.  D.,  and  a  third  at  Udayagiri, 
which  bears  no  date.62  These  inscriptions  show  that  the  dominions 
•of  the  Guptas  embraced  in  the  time  of  Chandrngnpta  II.,  the  whole  of 
the  North* Western  Prorinces  and  Milwa  and  the  Central  Provinces. 
In  the  Udayagiri  inscription  which  bears  no  date  that  monarch  is 
represented  as  "wonderful  sunlike  Brilliance"  itself,  and  Saba 
Virasena,  who  was  his  minister  and  a  nati? e  of  P&taliputra  as  having 
accompanied  the  king  in  his  career  of  conquest  (lit.  "  the  king  whose 
object  was  to  conquer  the  whole  world  v)  to  the  place,  i.e.,  Udayagiri, 
or  the  region  in  which  it  was  situated.  The  conquest  of  M&lwfi  by 
Chandragupta  thus  alluded  to  in  this  inscription  took  place  before 
400  A.  D.  the  date  of  the  first  Udayagiri  inscription.  The  latest  date 
of  the  Ujjayin!  Mah&kshatrapas  is,  as  we  have  seen,  810  *Saka  or 
388  A.  D.  These  were  exterminated  by  him  in  that  year  or  about  a 
year  after,  a  conclusion  which  follows  from  the  facts  that  the  Kshatrapas 
issued  new  coins  nearly  every  year,  and  there  is  no  issue  later  than 
310  Saka.  Chandragupta  II.  was  followed  by  Kumaragupta.  There 
are  six  inscriptions  of  his  reign, — two  at  Gadhwa,  one  at  BilsAd,  Eta* 
district,  North-Western  Provinces,  one  at  Mankuw&r,  Allahabad 
district,  one  at  Mathura,  and  one  at  Mandasorin  Western  M&lw&. 
One  Gadhwa  inscription  bears  the  date  98,  corresponding  to  416 
A.  D.,  that  at  BilsA<j,  the  year  96,  corresponding  to  414  A.  D.,  that 
at  Mathurfi,  the  year  113,  t.  e.%  421  A.  D.,  that  at  Mandasor,  the 
year  493  of  the  Malava  era,  corresponding  to  437  A.  D.,  and  that  at 
Mankuwar  the  year  129,  t.  e.9  447  A.  D.  The  latest  known  date  of 
Chandragupta  11.  is  411  A.  D.  and  the  earliest  of  Kumaragupta  414, 
wherefore  the  latter  must  have  acceded  to  the  throne  in  the  interval 
between   those  two   years.     Kumaragupta  was   followed  by  his  son 

•*  lb.  No.  4.  •*  lb.  Nos.  7,  5,  6. 
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Skandagupta,  of  whom  we  hare  fire  inscriptions.  One  of  them,  thai? 
at  Junagadh  in  K&thiawad,  represents  the  dyke  of  the  celebrated 
Sudarsana  lake  to  have  burst  in  136  and  to  have  been  repaired  in 
137.  These  years  correspond  to  454  and  455  A.  D.  Another  at 
Kahaum,  Gorakhpor  district,  North-Western  Provinces  bears  the  year 
141,  corresponding  to  459  A.  D. ;  a  third,  engraved  on  a  copperplate, 
and  found  in  a  stream  at  Indor  in  the  Bulandshahr  District,  gives  the 
year  146,  t.  en  464  A.  D.53  There  is  another  at  Bihar,  and  the  last  or 
fifth  is  engraved  on  a  pillar  at  Bhitari,  Gbazipur  district,  North- 
western Provinces.54  In  this  inscription  a  new  foreign  raee  makes  its 
appearance  for  the  first  time — that  of  the  H  fin  as  or  Huns.  Skanda* 
gupta  is  represented  to  have  defeated  them  and  to  have  subjugated  a- 
tribe  of  the  name  of  Puahyamitras.  After  Skandagupta,  the  power  of 
the  dynasty  began  to  decline.  There  is  an  inscription  at  Eran  in  the 
Sagar  district  which  bears  the  name  of  Budhagupta,  and  the  data 
165,  corresponding  to  483  A.  D.66  This  Bndhagupta,  however,  and 
even  Skandagupta  are  not  mentioned  in  the  genealogy  of  the  main  branch 
found  engraved  on  a  certain  seal  discovered  at  Bhitari*56  Very  likely, 
therefore,  the  family  broke  up,  about  the  time  of  Skandagupta,  into 
two  or  three  branches  which  ruled  over  different  provinces.  The  V&yu 
and  Vishnu  Pur&nas,  after  a  confused  list  of  foreign  princes  and  tha 
rulers  of  certain  provinces,  state  that  the  Guptas  will  rule  alongside 
of  the  Ganga,  and  over  Prayaga,  Saketa,  and  Magadha. 

HrJNAS  or  Huns    and  the  Aulikaras. 

In  the  Inscription  of  the  reign  of  Budhagupta  mentioned  above  a* 
Brahman  Maharaja  of  the  name  of  Matri- Vishnu  and  his  brother 
Dhany a- Vishnu  record  the  erection  of  a  Dhvajaslambha  or  flagstaff 
to  the  god  Janardana.  In  another  of  the  first  year  of  a  prince  named 
Toramana,  Dhanya- Vishnu  speaks  of  his  brother  Ma  tri -Vishnu  as 
having  died  in  the  interval,  and  of  bis  erecting  a  temple  to  the  Boar  or 
Varaha  incarnation  of  Vishnu.57  There  is  another  inscription  as 
Gwalior,  dated  in  the  15th  year  of  Mihirakula,  who  is  represented  as 
Toramana' s  son,  and  it  records  the  erection  of  a  temple  of  the  sun  by 
Matricheta.68  Toramana  belonged  to  the  H  Una  .race,  so  that  it  would 
appear  that  a  short  time  after  174,  G.  E.  or  492  A.  D.the  latest  date 
of  Budhagupta  occurring  on  one  of  his  coins,  i.e.,  about  500  A*  D., 

««  16.  Nos.  8,  9,  10,  11,  218.        **  lb.  Nob.  12-16. 
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the  Hiina9  established  their  power  up  to  the  Central  Provinces, 
But  since  only  two  princes  of  the  race  are  mentioned,  it  appears  that 
they  did  not  retain  it  for  a  long  time.  An  inscription  at  Mandasor 
in  Western  Malwa  represents  Yasodharman  to  have  subjugated 
Mihirakala.69  We  have  an  inscription  of  the  same  prince,  dated  58J> 
of  the  Malava  era  corresponding  to  538  A.  D.60  The  engraver  of  both 
is  the  same  person,  and  his  name  was  Govinda.  From  the  manner  in 
Which  the  different  statements  are  made  in'this  inscription,  it  appears 
that  the  family  of  the  prince,  which  was  known  by  the  epithet  of 
Aulikara,  was  brought  into  importance  by  Viahnuvardhana,  who  was 
a  predecessor  of  Yasodharman,  and  it  was  he  who  first  assumed  the 
title  of  "Supreme  Lord,  King  of  kings."  From  this  dnte  of  Yasodhar- 
man, therefore,  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  the  two  Huna  princes 
could  not  have  reigned  for  more  than  forty  years  on  the  Cis-Saflaj 
■ide  of  India. 

Vigorous  Brahmanic  Revival  and  Renovation. — Supersession 
of  the  Prakrits  by  the  Sanskrit. 
Now,  in  Chandragupta's  inscription  at  Mathura,  and  Skatidagupta's 
Bihar  and  Bhiharl  inscriptions,  Samudragupta  is  represented  aa  having 
performed  the  Asvamedha,  which  is  pointedly  spoken  of  as  having  gone 
out  of  use  for  a  long  time.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  the  Brah  manic 
revival  under  this  dynasty.  This  achievement  was  considered  so  im- 
portant that  Samudragupta  struck  golden  coins  or  medals,  on  the 
obverse  of  which  is  the  figure  of  a  horse  let  loose,  and  the  title 
Aivamedhapardkrama,  or  "one  who  performed  the  achievement  of  a 
horse -sacrifice  "  on  the  reverse.61  Similar  coins  bearing  on  the  reverse 
the  legend  Asvamedha-Mahendra  have  been  found.  Mahendra  was  a 
title  assumed  by  Kum&ragupta,  as  is  evident  from  some  of  his  coins  on 
which  his  proper  name  as  well  as  the  title  occur.63  It  appears,  therefore 
that  he  too  performed  the  horse-sacrifice  indicative  of  supreme 
sovereignty.  Chandragupta  II.,KumAragupta,  and  Skandagupta are 
called  Parama-Bhagaiatas  on  their  coins,  which  shows  that  they  were 
worshippers  of  Bhagavad  VAsudeva.  One  of  the  two  Udayagiri  inscrip- 
tions dated  82  G.E.  =  400  A.  D.  is  engraved  on  a  panel  over  two 
figures, — one  of  a  four-armed  god  attended  by  two  female  figures,  and 
the  other  of  a   twelve-armed  goddess.    The  god  may  be  Vishnu  and 

9«  lb.  No.  33.  •<>  lb.  No.   35. 
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the  goddess  Cliandi.  The  other  Udajagiri  inscription  records  the 
dedication  of  a  rave  to  Sambhu.  The  BilsAd  inscription  of  Kumara* 
gupta  speak 9  of  the  building  of  a  Pratoli  or  gallery  in  the  temple  of 
Sw/irai*MahA?ena  by  Dhrnvasarman  in  the  year  414  A.  D.  The 
Bihar  inscription  represents  the  erection  of  a  yupa  or  a  sacrificial 
post,  and  that  on  theBhitari  pillar  records  the  installation  of  an  image 
of  Sarngin  and  the  grant  of  a  village  by  Skandagnpta.  In  the 
JunAga^h  inscription,  a  temple  of  Chakrabhrit  (Vishnu)  is  spoken  of 
as  having  been  erected  in  45d  A.  I),  by  Chakrapalita,  son  of  Parna- 
datta,  Skandagupta's  governor  of  Surashtra,  The  Iudor  inscription 
of  the  time  of  Skandagnpta  record*  the  endowment  of  Devavisbnu 
in  464  A.  D.  for  lighting  a  lamp  in  a  temple  of  the  sun.  The  Man* 
dasor  inscription  speaks  of  the  erection  of  a  temple  of  the  sun  by  a 
guild  of  weavers  in  437  A.  D.  and  its  repair  by  the  same  in 473  A.  D. 
Accordiog  to  Bttdhngupta'sEran  inscription,  Matrivisbnu  and  his  bro- 
ther Dhanyavishnu  erected,  as  mentioned  above,  a  Dhvajastambhaf 
or  flagstaff,  to  the  god  Janardana  in  483  A.  D.  Matrivinhnu  is  called 
"  a  great  devotee  of  Bhagavat,"  i.  e.t  Vishnu.63  The  inscriptions  of 
minor  chiefs  and  private  individuals  during  this  period  record  grants  of 
villages  to  Brahmaus/*  in  the  year9474, 481,  492,  495,  and  509  A.  D„ 
to  the  temples  of  Pishfcapnri0*  (527  A.  D.  and  532  A.D.),  Bhagavat 
or  Vishnu*5  (495  A.  D.).  and  Aditya  or  thesnn,6*  (511  A.  D.),  the 
erection  of  a  dhvaja  of  Vishnu,58  grants  of  villages  for  the  performance 
of  the  five  great  rites,C9  (570  A.  D.),  the  erection  of  a  yupa,  or  sacrificial 
post  on  the  completion  oF  a  Pundanka70  sacrifice,  the  establishment  of 
Sattras  or  feeding  places  for  Brnhmaos  and  others, 71  &c,  &c. 

Here  we  have  ample  evidence  of  a  powerful  upheaval  ;  and  the 
sacrificial  rites  and  the  gods  and  goddesses  adopted  into  the  Brahma- 
nic  Pantheon  to  which,  except  in  one  instance,  there  was  not  even 
an  allusion  in  the  epigraphical  records  of  the  country  for  more  than  five 
centuries,  suddenly  present  therm  elves  to  our  view  about  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century  ;  and  appear  uninterruptedly  for  the  whole  of  the 
subsequent  period  of  about  two  centuries  covered  by  the  inscriptions 

•»  3T?0*f™*T^*F.  °*  ln8«.  K-  G«  *08-  21.  2».  26>  27»  2s- 
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published  in  a  collected  form  by  Dr.  Fleet.  The  worship  of  Sivar 
Vishnu,  the  Sun,  and  Afahasena  seems  to  have  become  popular  with 
all  classes  from  princes  and  chiefs  to  ordinary  individuals.  But 
a  still  more  significant  change  is  the  universal  adoption  of  the 
Sanskrit  language  for  the  documents  inscribed  on  stone  and  metal 
instead  of  the  Pali  or  Prakrit.  It  indicates  the  enhancement  of  Brah- 
manic  influence.  The  Vernacular  dialects  had  acquired  such  an  impor- 
tance that  not  only  were  tbey  mostly  used,  as  we  have  seen,  in  inscrip- 
tions, but  a  number  of  literary  works  presupposed  by  Hala's  Saptasatt 
and  others  like  the  Brihatkatha  attributed  to  Gun/i^hya  were  com- 
posed in  them  in  the  second  or  third  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
Buddhism  had,  of  course,  used  one  of  them  for  all  its  religious  and 
literary  purposes.  But  now  we  find  that  Sanskrit,  or  the  language  of 
learned  Brahmans,  rose  in  general  estimation  and  acquired  such  an 
overwhelming  importance  that  the  Vernaculars  were  driven  out  of  the 
field.  It  was  more  generally  studied,  and  a  new  and  more  brilliant 
period  in  the  history  of  Sanskrit  literature  dawned  about  this  time. 

Revival  in  the  south. 
The  influence  of  this  vigorous  Brahmanical  revival  in  the  north 
extended  itself  to  the  Dekkan.  Of  the  early  Cbalukyas  whose 
dynasty  was  established  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  Pulakesfe 
I.  solemnised  the  Asvamedha  sacrifice  and  several  other  princes  belong- 
ing to  the  family  performed  the  other  great  sacrifices,  and  grunts  of 
land  were  made  to  Brahmans.  A  cave  temple  to  Vishnu  was  dedicated 
by  Mangalisa  in  Saka  500  or  578  A.  Dr,  at  Badamt.  And  other 
temples  to  the  same  god  and  to  Siva  or  Mahesvara  were  constructed 
in  several  other  places.  The  worship  of  Siva  in  the  terrific  form  of 
Kapalikesvara  seems  also  to  have  come  into  existence. 

Decline  of  Buddhism — Rise  of  MIhAyanism. 
While  Brahmanism  thus  rose  in  importance  and  popular  favour,  the 
influence  of  Buddhism  declined  in  a  corresponding  degree.  The  num- 
ber of  records  of  Buddhist  gifts  during  this  period  is  smaller.  In  the 
Sanchi  inscription  of  Chandragupta  (411  A.  D.)  is  recorded  a  grant 
by  a  royal  military  officer  for  feeding  ten  Buddhist  mendicants  and 
lighting  two  lamps  in  the  jewel-house.71  The  Mankuwar  inscription 
of  Kum&ragopta  (447  A.D.)  records  the  installation  of  an  image  of 
Buddha  by  a  Bhikshu  of  the  name  of  Buddhamitra.7*    HarisvAmini, 
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wife  of  Sanasiddha,  records  in  449  A.  D.  in  an  inscription  at  S a 5c hi 
the  grant  of  twelve  Dtuaras  as  a  fixed  capital  out  of  the  interest  on 
which  a  mendicant  belonging  to  the  Aryasaihgha  was  to  be  fed  daily, 
and  of  three  Dinaras  for  the  jewel-house  oat  of  the  interest  on  which 
three  lamps  were  to  be  daily  lighted  before  the  Blessed  Buddha,  and 
•of  one  Dinara  for  the  srata  of  four  Bnddhas  out  of  the  interest  on  which 
a  lamp  was  to  be  lighted  daily  at  the  seats.73  An  image  of  Bnddha 
was  set  up  at  Mathnra  in  453  A.  P.,  another  in  548  A.  I).,  and  others, 
at  Deoriya  in  the  Allahabad  District,  Kasia  in  the  Gorakpur  District 
and  in  Buddhagaya.7*  The  last  was  set  up  by  Mabanaman  who  also 
•constructed  a  temple  ;Prasada)  of  Lokasastre  in  587  A.  D.75  The 
language  of  these  inscriptions  unlike  that  of  those  of  the  preceding 
.period  is  Sanskrit  and  it  will  be  seen  that  images  of  Buddha  were  set  up 
and  worshipped  like  those  of  the  B  rah  manic  gods.  In  both  these 
respects  it  cannot  he  denied  that  Buddhism  became  subject  to  the  same 
influences  which  were  in  operation  in  the  case  of  Brahmanism,  or 
•rather  appropriated  those  points  in  the  rival  system  which  increased  its 
popularity  about  this  time.  The  principles  of  faith  in  personal  beings 
•and  devotion  to  them  were  incorporated  into  their  creed;  and  Sanskrit 
was  resorted  to  to  confer  dignity  on  their  religious  books  and  teachers. 
The  use  of  this  learned  language  shows,  at  the  same  time,  that,  like 
Brahmanism,  Buddhism  now  assumed  a  more  exclusive  character  and 
ceased  to  appeal  to  the  people  at  large  in  their  own  language  ;  and 
the  sphere  of  its  influence  became  much  narrower.  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  revival  and  renovation  of  Brahmanism  went  on  side  by  side 
with  corresponding  changes  in  Buddhism  which  impressed  on  it  the 
form  and  character  known  by  the  name  of  Mahay&na.  The  earlier 
form  of  Buddhism  appealing  only  to  the  moral  feelings  of  man  had 
split  up  into  a  number  of  schools  and  exhausted  itself  ;  and  its  place 
was  taken  up  by  Brahmanism  and  Mahayanism.  But  the  charm  of 
the  names  Baddha,  Dharma,  and  Samgha,the  three  jewels,  was  lost; 
and  Mahayanism  was  unable  to  regain  what  had  been  lost  by  primitive 
Buddhism.  Compared  with  revived  Brahmanism  it  was  feeble  ;  and 
from  the  first  it  had  to  face  the  severe  attacks  of  its  renovated  rival. 

The  Jaikas. 

We  have  two  Jaina  inscriptions  also  in  this  period  recording  the  in- 
stallation of  images  in  the  years  424  A.D.  and  459  A.D.,  at  Udayagiri 

*»  lb.  No.  62.  »*  16.  Noa.  63,  70,  68,  69  and  72.  »•  16.  No.  71. 
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aud  K«hjium  respectively.7*  Another  inscription  of  the  reign  at 
Kutiiarngupta  dated  1 J3  G.  E.  or  431  A.  D.  records  the  setting  up 
of  an  image  at  Mathunt.77  It  would  thus  appear  that  that  religion 
had  not  many  adherents  or  patrons  about  this  time. 

Causes  of  thb  previous  decline  of  Brahmanism  and  its 
Revival  and  renovation  at  this  period. 
The  vigorous  Brahmanical  revival  we  have  been  considering' 
must  have  been  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  natural  decay  of 
early  Buddhism.  It  was  this  Buddhism  thnt  had  supplanted 
Brahmanism  in  popular  favour,  and  for  the  four  or  five  centuries 
that  it;  enjoyed  the  ascendancy  it  had  acquired,  Brahmanism  and 
the  Sanskrit  language  and  literature  were  neglected.  The  Brah- 
mans  themselves  regarded  their  decline  as  due  to  the  triumph 
of  Buddhism.  Subandhu  in  one  of  his  puns  in  the  Vasavadatta 
tells  us  that  the  Bauddha  doctrine  had  brought  about  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  system  based  on  the  words  of  the  Veda.78  If  so,  the 
Brahmanic  revival  must  be  regarded  as  synchronous  with  the  de- 
cline of  early  Buddhism  and  the  rise  of  MahAyauism.  According  to 
all  accounts  it  was  Nag&rjuna,  the  contemporary  of  Kanishka,  that 
gave  a  distinct  form  to  this  Buddhism79 ;  though  the  movement  may 
have  begun  a  little  earlier.  As,  according  to  our  view,  Kanishka 
reigned  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  third  century,  the  revival  of 
Brahmanism  must  have  already  begun  before  that  period.  Bnt  the 
ascendancy  of  early  Buddhism  was  not  the  only  cause  that  had  kept 
down  Brahmanism.  For  about  a  century  before  Christ  and  three 
centuries  and  a  half  after,  there  was  no  powerful  Brahmanic  prince; 
and  this  is  shown  by  the  Gupta  inscriptions  already  noticed,  which 
state  that  the  horse-sacrifice  indicative  of  supreme  sovereignty, 
had  gone  out  of  use  for  a  long  time,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  no 
inscription  or  coin  reports  the  existence  of  such  a  prince  during 
the  period.  This  circumstance  must  have  been  the  result  of  the 
political  condition  of  the  country.  It  was  overrun  again  and 
again  by  foreign  invaders,  each  of  whom  established  his  power  for 
a  short  time  and  had  to  yield  to  another.  The  Sakas  of  Malwa  and 
Kathiawa4  only  retained  their  sovereignty  for  about  three  hundred 
years.    The  argument  which  has  been  advanced  that  these  foreign 

*•  16.  Nos  61  and  15.  "  Bp.  Ind.,  vol.  II.,  p.  210. 

»»  *i%*tal%5F<T  i*  yPnrgRn^K frft*?^  \  p.  297,  Hair.  Ed. 

»•  Wassiljew  Germ.  Tran.   p.  128. 
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princes  held  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  country,  and  could 
not  have  influenced  its  literary  and  religious  condition  for  the  worse 
has  no  weight.  The  unsettled  condition  of  the  country  consequent 
on  their  frequent  invasions  rendered  the  rise  of  a  supreme  Brahmanic 
ruler  impossible ;  and  the  foreigners  themselves  could  not  be  expect- 
ed to  favour  Brahmanism  in  a  manner  to  enable  it  to  deprive 
Buddhism  of  its  ascendancy.  Some  of  them  were  no  doubt  Hindu- 
ized,  but  they  were  not  Brahmanized.  And  the  Brahmans  them* 
selves  complained  of  their  being  neglected  by  the  Yavanas,  Sakas 
and  Pahlavas,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown  in  connection  with  a 
passage  from  Manu  and  the  Mahabharata. 

Patrons  op  the  Brahmanic  revival  and  renovation, — Wema- 
Kadphises. 

Wema-Kadphises  however  seems  to  have  become  a  more  tho- 
rough Hindu  than  any  other  foreign  prince,  land  in  his  time  the 
Brahmanic  revival  may  be  understood  to  have  truly  begun,  i.e.,  in 
the  middle  of  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era.  We  have  seen 
that  his  coins  bear  a  figure  of  Nandin  and  Siva  on  the  reverse,  and  he 
styles  himself  a  worshipper  of  Maheivara  or  a  member  of  the  Mahe- 
svara  sect.  The  Sakas  had  figures  of  Greek  deities  on  their  coins,  and 
there  are  no  distinct  indications  on  them,  or  on  those  of  the  Parthians, 
of  any  Indian  deitj.  But  with  Wema-Khadphises  what  might  al- 
most be  called  a  revolution  in  this  respect  begins.  His  Kushana 
successors  continue  their  respect  for  Brahmanic  deities,  but  extend  it 
also  to  those  of  the  Greeks^ and  Zoroastrians,  as  well  as  to  Buddha. 
Kadphises,  however,  eould  not  have  been  a  patron  of  the  old  Vedic 
religion,  nor  of  Brahmans  in  particular  as  a  sacred  caste,  nor  of  the 
Sanskrit  language  and  literature.  An  all-sided  revival  and  renova- 
tion could  proceed  only  under  die  patronage  of  Hindu  princes.  And 
such  were  the  Guptas. 

The  Guptas, — Samudragupta*  and  Chandraoupta  II.  or 
VulraxIditya  SakIri. 

The  fact  that  the  inscriptions  recording  gifts  to  Brahmanic  deities 
and  for  the  daily  sacrifices  begin  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
shows  unmistakeably  that  the  Brahmanic  revival  derived  its  force 
and  vigor  from  the  patronage  of  the  Gupta  princes.  Samudragupta 
and  Kumaragupta  performed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  horse-sacrifioe, 
which  had  gone  out  of  use.  The  former  is  represented  in  his  Allaha- 
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bad  inscription  to  have  acquired  the  title  of  "Prince  of  poets  "by 
writing  works  which  served  as  models  for  learned  men  or  pleased 
them.80  He  patronized  poets,  and  thns  pnt  an  end  to  the  hostilitj 
between  good  poetry  and  worldly  prosperity.81  The  tradition  about 
a  Vtkramlditya,  who  was  Sakdri  or  enemy  of  the  &akas  and  dro?e 
them  and  other  foreigners  ont  of  the  country  and  patronized  learning, 
is  appropriately  applicable  only  to  Chandragupta  II.  of  all  the  princes 
who  flourished  before  him  and  after,  and  whose  names  have  come 
down  to  as*  For  he  conquered  Malwd,  as  we  have  seen,  before  4(K) 
A.  D.,  and  probably  in  388  or  389  A.  D.  and  exterminated  the  Sakas, 
t.  e.,  the  Satraps  of  Mulwa,  whose  latest  date  is  388  A.  D.,  and  drove 
out  the  Kushanas  since  he  is  the  earliest  Gupta  prince  whose  inscrip- 
tion is  found  at  MathnrA,  a  town  which  belonged  to  the  Kushanas.82 
He  assumed  the  title  of  Vikramaditya,  which  we  find  on  his  coins.89 
He  made  Ujjayini  his  capital.  For,  certain  chieftains  of  the  name 
of  Guttas  (Guptas)  of  Guttal  in  the  Dharw&r  district  give  themselves 
In  their  inscriptions  the  title  of  Ujjayantpuravarddhisvara,  which/ 
like  similar  titles,  found  in  other  places,  signifies  that  they  belonged 
to  a  family  which  once  reigned  in  glory  at  Ujjayini.  They  trace 
their  descent  through  Vikram&ditya,  specified  as  king  of  Ujjayini, 
and  are  styled  full  moons  of  the  ooean  of  nectar  in  the  shape  of 
the  lineage  of  Chandragupta.  Ujjayini  was  thus  the  capital  of  the 
Guptas  from  whom  the  Dharwar  Guptas  derived  their  descent.  The 
Chandragupta  and  Vikramaditya  mentioned  in  their  inscriptions  are, 
it  will  be  observed,  one  and  the  same  person,  and  it  is  but  right  that 
he  should  be  mentioned  above  all ;  for  it  was  he  who  drove  away  the 
foreigners  and  first  established  himself  at  Ujjayini.  In  one  place, 
however,  instead  of  Ujjayint  we  have  PdtaU  in  the  title,  showing  that 
Pataliputra,  the  original  capital,  had  not  been  forgotten  by  the  South- 
ern Guptas.84  There  is  no  other  Vikram&ditya  whose  existence  is 
authenticated  by  any  contemporary  document  and  who  can  be  con- 
strued as  the  destroyer  of  Sakas.  The  supposition  of  the  existence  of 
one  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  has  no  ground  to  stand  on. 
Mow,  though  Chandragupta  II.  was  Vikram&ditya  Sak&ri,  the  patron 

•o  raiJKm^4lmH^§>i^iaqip!ii  trftforefttprcrerer.  L.27. 

••  Bee  D.  B.  Bhandarkar's  paper,  pp.  (31-82). 
••  Jour.  B.  A.  Bn  Jan.  1889,  pp.  91, 82,78, 76. 

**  Bombay  Gfafdttoar,  Vol.  L,  Part  H.  Dr.  Fleet's  Dynasties  of  the  Kanareat 
District,  p.  B78. 
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of  learning,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  suppose  that  all  the  cele- 
brated nine  gems  flourished  at  his  court.  Tradition  often  jumbles 
together  persons  and  things  belonging  to  different  times  and  places. 
Varahamihira,  who  died  in  509  Saka,  or  587  A.  D.»  and  the  epoch 
year  of  whose  Panchtmddhdntikd  is  427  Saka,  or  505  A.  D., 
cannot  have  flourished  at  the  court  of  Chandragupta-Vikramaditya, 
who  died  between  411  and  414  A.  D.  But  that  Vikramaditya  Sakari 
was  a  patron  of  learning  is  stated  by  the  Bdjatarangini.  He  is  said 
to  have  made  a  poet  of  the  name  of  Matrigupta,  king  of  Kasmtr,  and 
Matrigupta  had  a  poet  dependent  on  him  of  the  name  of  Mentha  or 
Bhartrimentha,  so  that  these  two  were  contemporaries  of  Chandra- 
gupta-Vikramaditya. The  date  assigned  by  Cunningham  to  Matri- 
gupta is  430  A.  D.,  which  is  not  far  removed  from  that  of  the  Gupta 
prince  as  determined  from  his  inscriptions.  Mentha  has  been  associat- 
ed with  Vikramaditya  by  the  compilers  of  anthologies  who  ascribe  a 
certain  verse  to  their  joint  authorship*86 

Kalidasa, 

And  some  of  the  nine  gems,  perhaps  Kalid&sa  himself,  may 
have  lived  during  the  reign  of  Ct an dragupta- Vikramaditya. 
Mallinatha;  in  his  comment  on  verse  14  of  the  Meghaduta,  states 
that  there  is  in  that  verse  an  implied  allusion  to  an  opponent  of 
Kalidasa,  named  Dinnaga.  This  person  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  the  celebrated  Buddhist  logician  of  that  name,  known 
also  to  Brahmanic  writers ;  and  the  supposition  is,  I  think,  very 
probable.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  a  Buddhist  patri- 
arch of  the  name  of  Vasnbandhu  ;  and  the  date  of  the  latter,  and 
consequently  that  of  his  pupil  and  of  Kalidsa,  has  been  deter- 
mined by  Professor  Max  Miiller  to  be  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century.  But  the  Professor  goes,  I  think,  upon  the  chronological 
traditions  reported  by  the  Chinese,  and  does  not  attach  due  weight 
to  certain  facts  which  necessitate  our  placing  Vasubandhu  earlier. 
One  of  Vasubandhu  b  works  was  translated  into  Chinese  in  the 
year  404  A.  D.  and  another  about  the  year  405  A.  D.**  This 
shows  that  Vasnbandhu  must  have  flourished  before  404  A.  D . 
At  the  same  time  the  Chinese  authorities  make  him  a  contem- 
porary of  King  Vikramaditya  of  Sravasti,87  or  of  Saketa,  since  the 

••  fawrfN   flfrjrfft  *fl«!HI%M  W>  whioh  occurs  in  theMrichthhaka^ika*- 
••  Oat.  Bunyiu  Nanjio,  Nos.  1188  and  1218. 
•f  WaisiljeWjGerm  Trans.,  p.  84. 
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town  was  situated  in  that  province.  If  he  was  a  contemporary 
of  that  King,  the  King  may  have  lived  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fourth  century.  S&keta,  or  Ayodhyft,  over  which  he  ruled  was 
a  province  belonging  to  the  Guptas ;  and  the  attitude  of  the  King 
towards  the  Bauddhas  was  hostile,  as  he  convoked  assemblies 
of  learned  Buddhists  and  Brahmans,  for  religious  disputations, 
in  which  the  former  were  defeated  and  lost  the  King's  support.88 
For  these  reasons  the  Vikramaditya,  whose  contemporary  Vasu- 
bandhn  was,  must  in  all  likelihood  have  been  the  Brahmanic 
Gupta  prince,  Chandragupta- Vikramaditya.  And  if  he  held  his 
court,  at  &r&vasti  and  is  represented  to  have  ruled  over  S&keta, 
the  time  referred  to  must  be  that  previous  to  the  conquest  of 
Malwd,  which  took  place  about  389  A.  D.,  and  after  which  the 
King  in  all  probability  resided  at  Ujjayini.  Vasubandhu  therefore 
lived  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth  century  ;  and  his  pupil 
Dinn&ga,  about  the  end  of  that  century  ;  and  if  Kalid&sa  was  his 
contemporary,  he  too  must  have  lived  about  that  time  and  thus 
have  been  one  of  the  gems  at  Vikramaditya's  court. 

Literary  revival  and  renovation. 

If  then  after  several  centuries  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  princes  and 
people,  Brahmanism  began  to  rise  in  influence  and  importance  under 
Wema-Kadphises  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  after  Christ, 
and  made  rapid  strides  in  the  time  of  the  Gupta  Emperors,  we  might 
expect  the  Brahmans  to  make  every  effort  to  widen  their  influence 
and  render  it  permanent,  And  this  is  what,  I  think,  we  do  6nd. 
With  that  object  they  gave  a  new  and  more  popular  shape  to  the 
literature  of  their  creed  and  re-arranged  it  in  a  manner  to  meet  the 
wants  and  be  in  harmony  with  the  changed  feelings  of  an  increased 
number  of  followers,  and  strengthen  their  hold  over  them.  They 
made  a  great  endeavour  to  place  it  on  a  philosophical  basis  and 
show  that  the  creed  of  their  opponents  had  no  such  basis.  This, 
therefore,  was  the  age  when  metrical  Smritis,  Purftnas,  and  Bhftshyas 
or^commentaries  containing  explanatory,  apologetic,  and  controversial 
matter  began  to  be  written ;  and  the  general  literary  impulse  was 
communicated  to  other  branches  of  learning  including  poetry.  We 
shall  now  proceed  to  the  elucidation  of  this  point. 

»•  Hiouen  Tsiang's  Travels,  BeaTs  Trans.  Vol.  L,  p.  106  ft;  Wasailjew,  Germ. 
Trans.,  p,  240. 
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Works  on  beligious  law. 
In  the  olden  times,  the  works  on  religions  law  existed  in  the  form  of 
Sutras  or  prose  aphorisms,  and  they  were  identified  with  particular 
schools  or  Sakhis  of  Brahmans.  We  have  thus  the  Dharma  and 
Grihya  Sutras  of  Apastamba,  of  Baudhayana,  Katha,  Asvalayana,  &c. 
But  afterwards  books  written  in  Anushtubh  slokas  came  to  be  used. 
They  prescribed  the  same  rules  as  those  given  in  the  Dharma  and 
Gfibya  Sutras,  and  in  some  cases  a  close  resemblance  has  been  found 
to  exist  between  the  words  and  expressions  used  in  the  Sutras  and 
the  metrical  Law-books  or  Smritis.  Thus  the  Sutras  on  the  Vind- 
yakas&nti  in  the  Katha  Sutra  are  reproduced  almost  word  for  word 
in  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  Y&jnavalkya  Smriti.89  But  in 
the  new  books  the  exposition  is  plainer  than  in  the  Sutras,  which  were 
primarily  meant  to  be  supplemented  by  oral  explanation.  Here, 
therefore,  is  an  attempt  to  disentangle  the  Brahmanic  religious  law 
from  the  narrow  schools  to  which  it  was  before  attached,  and  put  it  in 
a  form  intelligible  and  applicable  to  all  Brahmanic  Hindus.  Hence 
is  the  choice  of  the  Anushtubh  sloka  instead  of  the  old  Sutras,  as  it 
was  used  ordinarily  for  all  literary  purposes.  But  in  the  revised 
Hindu  Law  certain  customs  such  as  the  killing  of  cows  even  for 
sacrificial  purposes,  and  levirate,  the  feeling  against  which  had 
grown  strong  were  prohibited ;  while  a  compromise  was  effected  in 
the  case  of  others  which  had  not  become  unpopular  to  that 
extent.  The  old  precept,  for  instance,  about  eating  the  flesh  of  five 
species  of  animals  was  hedged  round  by  a  number  of  restrictions ; 
but  in  order  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  old  "Vedic  religion,  the 
slaughter  of  some  of  them  wad  freely  allowed  in  religious  rites. 
These  metrical  Smritis,  therefore,  it  would  not  be  wrong  to  refer  to 
about  the  Kushana-Gupta  period.  There  is  a  passage  in  the 
Smriti  of  Mann,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  certain  native  Indian 
tribes,  such  as  the  Pundrakas  and  the  Dravidas,  and  the  Yavanas 
cakas,  and  Pahlavas,  were  originally  Kshatriyas,  but  they  became 
Sudras  by  their  setting  the  Brahmans  at  defiance  and  gradu- 
ally ceasing  to  perform  the  religious  rites.90  In  a  chapter  in  the 
Anusasanika  Book  of  the  Mahabharata,  Bhishma  says  to  Yudhishthi- 
ra  "that  the  highest  duty  of  a  crowned  king  is  to  worship  learned 
Brahmans ;  they  should  be  protected  as  one  protects  oneself  or  one's 
children  ;  and  be  respected,  bowed  to,  and  revered  as  if  they  were 

••  See  Bradke  on  Manava  Gr.  S.  Jour.  Germ,  Or.  S„  vol.  XXXVI.,  p.  4276. 
•°  X-48-44 
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one's  parents.  If  Brahmans  are  contented,  the  whole  country 
prospers ;  if  they  are  discontented  and  angry,  everything  goes  to 
destruction.  They  can  make  a  god  not  a  god,  and  a  not-god  a 
god.  One  whom  they  praise  prospers,  one  whom  they  reproach, 
becomes  miserable.  The  different  Kshatriya  tribes,  &akas,  Yavanas, 
and  Kambojas  became  &udras  through  not  seeing  or  following 
Brahmans."  91  In  these  passages  a  Kshatriya  origin  is  supposed  in 
order  that  the  Sudrahood  of  these  tribes,  which  was  consequent  on 
their  being  beyond  the  Aryan  pale  and  which,  as  stated  before,  is 
plainly  asserted  by  PataSjali  in  the  case  of  two  of  them,  may  appear 
as  the  result  of  their  not  paying  deference  to  Brahmans.  This  shows 
that  the  neglect  of  the  sacerdotal  caste  by  the  Yavanas,  &akasf 
Pahlavas  and  other  tribes  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
invented  a  Kshatrija  origin  for  them ;  and  the  passages  and  especially 
the  chapter  in  the  Mahabhftrata  look  as  if  they  were  written  when 
the  foreign  domination  had  come  to  a  close  and  the  Brahmans  had 
fully  triumphed,  and  were  anxious  to  preserve  their  newly  gained  in- 
fluence. The  chapter,  therefore,  must  have  been  interpolated  into 
the  epic  in  the  Gupta  period,  and  the  Smriti  of  Mann  based  on  a 
previous  Sutra  work  and  traditional  or  floating  texts,93  composed  at 
about  the  same  time.  The  Mahabharata,  however,  already  existed 
in  its  full  form  at  the  period ;  for  it  is  mentioned  by  name  in  cop- 
perplate inscriptions  of  the  years  174  G.  E.  (492-3  A.  D.)  and  177 
G.  E.  (495-6  A.  D.)  and  two  more,  and  as  a  Satasabasri  or  a  work 
of  a  hundred  thousand  verses  in  one  of  the  year  214  G.  E.  (532-3 
A*  D»  ).w  But  it  can  hardly  admit  of  a  reasonable  doubt  that  it 
was  retouched  about  this  period. 

WOBKB   ON   THE   SACRIFICIAL   RITUAL. 

The  works  on  the  sacrificial  ritual  and  especially  the  Bhashyas 
or  great  commentaries  on  the  Sutras  of  the  several  Vedas  or 
Sakha*  must  have  begun  to  be  written  about  this  time.  Since 
the  sacrificial  religion  was  being  revived,  the  necessity  of  a  definite 
and  authoritative  ritual  was  felt ;  and  as  the  sacrifices  had 
been  out  of  use  for  a  long  time,  knowledge  of  the  ritual  was  rare 
and  vague.  The  names  of  the  writers  of  the  Bhashyas  and  other 
works  on  the  ritual  end  in  the  honorific  title  Svdmin,  such  as  a 
Devasvamin,  the  commentator  on  the  Sutra  of  Aivalayana ;  Bhar 
vasvamin,  on  that  of  Baudbayana ;  Dhurtasvamin  on  that  of  Apas- 

•»  Chap.  88.  "  »  See  below,  p.  49. 

"  Dr.  Fleet's  Early  Gupta  Imor.  Not  26, 27,  28,  30  and  81. 
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tamba;Agnisvamin  on  that  of  Laty&yana,  &c.  This  title  we  find  used 
in  Central  India  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifth  century  and  the  first 
of  the  sixth.  Iu  the  copperplate  charter  dated  474-5  A.  D.,  481-2 
A.D.  and  509-10  A.  D.  issued  by  the  Parivrajaka  Maharajas  occur 
such  names  as  Gopasvamin,9*  Bhavasv&min,96  Devasvamin  the 
eon  of  Agnisv&min,  Govindasvamin,96  <fec,  among  the  grantees. 
In  the  Dekkan  we  find  the  title  affixed  to  the  names  of  some  of  the 
grantees  in  the  copperplates  issued  by  the  princes  of  the  early 
Chalukya  dynasty  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventh  century  and  the 
early  part  of  the  eighth  ;  and  we  have  such  names  as  Kesavasvamin, 
Karkasvamin,  and  Devasvamin  which  are  the  names  of  writers  of 
commentaries  on  the  sacrificial  Sutras  and  other  works  on  the 
ritual.  The  title  Svdmin  is  indicative  of  the  period  between  the 
fourth  and  the  tenth  centuries  ;  for  we  do  not  find  it  used  later. 

PurAnas. 

The  idea  of  recasting  the  Puranas  into  their  present  form 
must  have  originated  about  this  time.  They  existed  long  before, 
since  they  are  alluded  to  in  the  U pan i shads  and  &rautasutras,  but 
their  contents  must  have  been  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  rule 
given  by  Amarasiriiha  in  his  lexicon,  and  embraced  an  account  of 
the  creation  and  dissolution  of  the  world,  of  the  different  families 
of  Bishis  and  princes,  and  of  the  deeds  of  the  most  heroic  among 
them,  and  of  the  Manvantaras  or  different  ages  of  the  world. 
But  now  the  necessity  of  glorifying  the  different  gods  and 
goddesses  whose  worship  was  rising  in  favour  and  of  firmly 
inculcating  other  religious  duties  hud  been  felt;  and  new  Puranas 
were  composed  having  the  framework  of  the  old  but  with  new  matter 
introduced  on  every  occasion.  Thus,  if  we  compare  the  chapters  on 
Creation  in  the  Vayu,  the  Lifiga,  and  Markandeya  Puranas,  we  shall 
find  not  only  a  similarity  of  contents  but  of  language  also.  The 
Vishnu  contains  an  abridged  account  of  the  matter  but  oftentimes  the 
words  are  the  same.  Most  of  the  existing  Puranas,  perhaps  all,  were 
written  to  promote  the  worship  of  particular  deities,  Vishnu,  Siva,  and 
Durgi  in  their  several  forms,  or  to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the 
religious  practices  that  had  begun  to  prevail.  The  Vayu  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  oldest  of  these  works,  as  it  is  quoted  in  Samkaracharya's 
Bhashya.  It  mentions  the  Guptas,  as  I  have  already  observed,  as 
ruling  alongside  of  the  Ganga,  over  Prsyaga,  Saketa  and  Magadha 

"  fleet's  B,  G.  laser.  No.  21.  ••  lb.  No.  22.  ••  lb.  No.  28. 
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If  this  verse  has  undergone  no  corruption  and  was  advisedly  pnt 
in,  the  Purana  in  which  we  find  it  must  have  been  written  before 
Chandragupta-Vikramaditya  conquered  Malwa  and  Mathura  and 
droye  out  the  foreigners,  thai  is,  before  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth 
century.  The  Vishnu  has  the  text  in  a  corrupt  form.  As  the 
Purana  editors  did  not  care  very  much  for  the  matter  which  did  not 
immediately  concern  their  purpose,  they  were  not  careful  to  give  the 
original  before  them  correctly  and  even  misunderstood  it.  The 
Vishnu  is  evidently  later  than  the  Vayu.  The  Puranas  began  to  be 
recast  when  the  worship  of  Hindu  deities  rose  in  popular  estimation 
about  the  time  of  Wema-Xadphises  circa  250  A.  D.,  and  the  process 
continued  through  the  Gupta  period  to  a  much  later  date  and  new 
Puranas  appeared  from  time  to  time ;  and  it  has  hardly  ceased  even  to 
this  day,  since  we  find  Mahatmyas  springing  up  now  and  then  though 
not  Puranas  in  a  complete  shape. 

Floating  Literature. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  recasting  of  the  works  on  the 
religious  creed  of  the  Brahmansand  those  on  mythology,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  art  of  writing  was  introduced  into  India  at 
a  comparatively  late  period,  and  even  afterwards  was  resorted  to  very 
rarely.  Hence  literary  works  and  detached  verses  containing  reli- 
gious and  moral  precepts  and  beautiful  poetic  sentiments  were,  in 
the  olden  times,  composed  and  transmitted  orally.  In  the  case  of  the 
latter  the  name  of  the  author  was  forgotten  ;  and  there  was  thus 
a  floating  mass  of  anonymous  verses  in  the  mouths  of  the  learned* 
When,  therefore,  systematic  writing  had  to  be  resorted  to,  to  give 
fixity  and  permanence  to  the  creed,  and  when  it  came  to  be 
generally  used  even  for  purposes  of  profane  literature,  these 
floating  verses  were  appropriated  or  used  by  several  writers.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  often  find  the  same  verses  in  such  works  as  the  Smriti 
of  Mann,  the  Mahabharata,  and  even  in  Pali'  Buddhistic  works, 
and  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  in  dramatic  plays  and  poems 
also.  This  source,  therefore,  was  also  drawn  upon,  by  the  writers 
of  Smritis  and  Pur&nas  in  the  Gupta  period,  in  addition  to  those 
already  indicated. 

Astronomy. 

Like  the  Dharma  and  the  legendary-lore,  the  astronomy  of  the 
Hindus  was  also  recast  on  the  same  principle  as  that  which  guided 
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the  re-edition  of  those  two  branches,  viz.,  to  pat  it  in  a  form  suited 
to  the  condition  of  the  new  times.  Hence  the  old  astronomical 
elements  were  combined  with  such  ones  of  a  Greek  origin  as  had 
found  acceptance  among  the  Hindus,  and  some  new  elements  dis- 
covered or  thought  oat  by  the  "writers  themselves  being  added, 
the  works  known  as  the  original  five  Siddhantas  arose.97  As  in  the 
case  of  the  new  works  on  the  first  two  subjects,  the  name  of  a  profane 
author  was  not  connected  with  these  works;  but  it  was  expressly 
stated  or  left  to  be  understood  that  they  were  composed  by  ol.d 
Munis  or  gods.  Dr.  Thibaut  thinks  that  two  of  them  the  Bomaka 
and  the  Paultsa  must  have  been  composed  not  later  than  400  A.  IX 
Probably  all  the  Siddhantas  were  written  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  or  even  earlier,  especially  as  they  were  held  in 
reverence  by  Varahamihira  who  wrote  about  them  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century.  A  direct  borrowing  from  any  particular  Greek 
work  is  not  contended  for  by  anybody.  As  in  the  case  of  the  art  of 
coinage,  the  knowledge  of  some  elements  of  Greek  astronomy  must 
have  reached  the  Hindus  through  the  Bactrians,  the  Sakas,  and 
and  the  other  foreign  races  with  whom  they  came  in  contact ;  and 
this  was  made  use  of  in  their  works  when  the  Brahmans  gained 
or  regained  influence  in  the  fourth  century.  All  the  celebrated 
Indian  astronomers  flourished  after  this  period.  Aryabhata 
was  born  in  476  A.D.  and  Varahamihira  died,,  as  already  stated, 
in687A.D. 

MimImsI. 

Subandhu  in  his  VAsavadatta  tells  us  that  the  doctrine  of 
Tathagata  or  Buddha  was  destroyed  or  attacked  by  those  who 
followed  the  system  of  Jainiini.*8  The  earliest  of  these  followers 
whose  works  are  extant  is  Sabaravamin,  the  author  of  the  Mimam- 
s&bhashya.  £abarasvamin  establishes  the  existence  of  the  soul 
as  an  independent  entity  and  not  identical  with  the  feelings, 
which  are  phenomenal  only,  against  the  Bauddhas  generally,  and 
the  reality  of  the  external  word  against  the  followers  of  the  Yoga- 
chara  School,  and  refutes  the  nihilism  taught  by  the  Madhyamika 

"  See  Dr.  Thihaut's  Intr.  to  his  Ed.  of  the  Paficbasiddhantika  pp.  xlix 
toL 
"  In  the  run  contained    in  the  expression  %ftrs|foprwgqrftql  f?   *WT 
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School."  The  Yogach&ra  School  was  founded  by  Aryasaiiga,  or 
Asaoga,  who  was  the^  elder  brother  of  Vasubandbu,  the  preceptor 
of  Dinnagacharya.  Aryasaiiga  was  thus  a  contemporary  of  Vasu- 
bandhu,100  and  lived  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth  century.  Sa- 
barasvamin,  therefore,  probably  composed  his  Bhashya,  on  Jaimini, 
in  the  fifth  century  and  we  have  seen  that  the  honorific  title, 
Sv&min  which  he  bore,  was  in  use  in  that  century.  Kumarila  was 
the  writer  of  a  Vartika  on  the  Bhashya,  aud  he  was  a  strong  com- 
batant* He  flourished  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  century. 
There  was  another  school  of  the  Mimamsa,  thoroughly  atheistic, 
founded  by  Prabhakara.  But  it  appears  to  have  been  soon  neglect* 
ed.  All  these  writers  laboured  also  to  establish  the  authoritative- 
ness  of  the  Vedas  and  their  eternity  against  the  objections  urged 
by  the  Buddhists  and  Jainas. 

Logic,  Dialectics,  and  Samrhya. 

Buddhists  and  Brahmans  carried  on  controversies  in  the  field  of 
logic  also.  The  well-known  passage  in  the  beginning  of  Vachas- 
pati's  work,  entitled  Vartikatatparyatika,  gives  ub  valuable  in- 
formation about  the  matter.  "  The  revered  Aksbapada  having 
c^:-ipo.,oT  the  Sastra  calculated  to  lead  to  eternal  bliss,  and  an 
exposition  of  it  having  been  given  by  Pakshilasvamin,  what  is  it 
that  remains  and  requires  that  a  Vartika  should  be  composed  ? 
Though  the  author  of  the  Bhashya  has  given  an  exposition  of  the 
Bastra,  still  modern  (scholars)  Dihnaga  and  others  having  enveloped 
it  in  the  darkness  of  fallacious  arguments,  that  exposition  is  not 
sufficient  for  determining  the  truth;  hence  the  author  of  the 
Uddyota  dispels  the  darkness  by  his  work  the  Uddyota,  t.  e.9  light 
(torch)."101  Vachaspati  here  calls  Dinnaga' a  modern  in  comparison 
with  Pakshilasvamin  or  Vatsyayana,  the  author  of  the  Bhashya. 
If  he  had  correct  information,  Vatsyayana  must  be  supposed  to 
have  lived  about  two  or  more  centuries  before  Dihnaga.  But  it 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  he  should  have  a  correct  historical 
knowledge  of  the  matter.  It  is,  therefore,  not  unlikely,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  title  Svdmin  is  given  to  the  author,  that 

••  Ed.  Bibl.  Iud.  pp.  19flL,  8,  9.  Kumarila,  in  his  Slokavartika  indicates 
that  Sahara  refutes  in  the  last  two  cases  the  doctrines  of  the  Togachara  and 
Madbyamika  Schools. 

»°o  Wassiljew,  Germ.  Trans,  pp.  146,  226  and  237. 

104  Bee  Ed.  in  the  Viadanagram  Series,  p.  1. 
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he  flourished  about  half  a  century  before  Diimaga,  i,e.,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century.  Bharadvaja  or  the  author  of  the 
Uddyota,  is,  as  is  well  kuown,  mentioned  by  Subandhu,  who  again 
is  praised  by  Bana  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century.  He 
may  therefore  have  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, 
or  even  earlier.  In  later  times  Buddhist  doctrines  in  logic  and 
metaphysics  were  criticised  by  the  Vedantins  Samkaracharya  and 
his  pupil  Suresvara.  The  Saihkhya  philosophy  also  was  revived  by 
Jsvarakrishna,  who  wrote  the  Samkhya  Karikas.102  The  oldest 
commentary  on  the  work  is  that  by  Gaudapadacharya.  The  Karikas 
and  the  commentary  were  translated  into  Chinese  between  the 
years  557  A.  D.  and  569  A.  D.  The  Karikas  are  in  the  Arya 
metre,  and  this  metre  is  used  by  Aryabhata  and  others,  and 
appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  with  the  writers  of  the  period. 
An  author  quoted  by  Dr.  Hall  says  that  Kalidasa  composed  the 
Karikas  in  the  name  of  lavarakrishna,  or  using  the  name  lavara- 
krishna. Whether  this  is  true  or  not  all  that  we  know  about 
Isvarakrisbna  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  he 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 

Ornate  poet  by. 

Sanskrit  poetry  was  cultivated  and  appreciated  more  generally 
in  this  period  than  it  could  have  been  in  the  preceding  ages,  when 
the  language  nsclt  was  notgenerally  studied  and  the  Piu\"t.*  \*cre 
in  favour.  I  have  already  spoken  about  Kalidasa  and  Bhartrimentha. 
Though  the  dates  of  all  the  poets  from  whose  works  we  have  excerpts 
in  our  anthologies  are  not  known,  my  general  feeling  is  that  none  of 
the  writers  of  ornate  poetry  quoted  therein  is  older  than  the  fourth 
or  the  end  of  the  third  century.  Asvaghosha,  tho  author  of  the 
Buddhacharita,  which  has  often  been  compared  to  Kalidasa's  Ra- 
ghuvamsa,  was  a  contemporary  of  Kanishka,  as  is  admitted  by  all, 
and  lived,  according  to  our  interpretation  of  the  Kushana  dates,  at 
the  end  of  the  third  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  Pro- 
fessor Max  Miiller  started  several  years  ago  the  theory  of  the 
•'  Renaissance  of  Sanskrit  Literature."  It  was  powerfully  contested 
by  several  able  scholars,  and  now  it  seems  almost  to  have  been 
given  up.    But  there  is  no   question   that  the  inscriptions  place 

109  Ed.    Samkhyasara,    Preface,    p.   29.    I  understand  the  passage 

fa ww*  ^Tffesit*  f  mi  *rft*n  aB  & the  text- 
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clearly  before  as  the  facts  of  the  decline  of  Brahmanism,  the  ascen- 
dancy of  early  Buddhism,  and  the  neglect  of  the  Sanskrit  language 
and  cultivation  of  the  Prakrits,  from  about  the  first  century  before 
Christ  to  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth,  and  a  powerful  Brahmanio 
revival  about  the  end  of  the  century.  This  phenomenon  may  be 
called  "  Revival  and  Renovation  of  Brahmanism  and  of  the  Sanskrit 
Language  and  Literature."  Professor  Max  Mtiller  placed  the 
'Sakari  Vikramaditya  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  and  as* 
signed  that  period  to  the  nine  gems  and  later  dates  to  the  whole 
of  modern  Sanskrit  literature.  I  have  identified  him  with  Chandra- 
gnpta- Vikramaditya  of  the  Gupta  dynasty,  who  reigned  about  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  referred  Kalid&sa  to  that  period. 
Under  this  supposition  most  of  the  arguments  used  by  the  late 
Professor  Buhler  lose  their  weight ;  and  the  only  Sanskrit  in- 
scription left  for  him  to  go  upon  is  that  of  Rudradaman  at  Girnar 
of  the  year  150  A.  D.  But  according  to  my  way  of  understanding 
the  matter,  ornate  poetry  was  not  undeveloped  or  unknown  in  the 
centuries  of  Brahmanic  depression ;  but  the  language  chiefly  used' 
for  its  cultivation  was  one  or  other  of  the  Prakrits  or  Vernaculars* 
and  Sanskrit  was  resorted  to  rarely.  I  attach  full  weight  to  the 
argument  based  upon  the  specimens  of  Sanskrit  poetry  occurring  in 
the  'Mahabhashya.  But  I  maintain  that,  like  Brahmanism  itself,  it 
had  not  many  votaries  and  was  not  extensively  cultivated.  With 
the  restoration  of  Brahmanic  influence  in  the  Gupta  period,  it  re- 
ceived a  fresh  start  along  with  the  other  branches  of  literature  we 
have  passed  under  review;  and  just  as  there  were  earlier  works  in  those 
branches,  so  were  these  earlier  poetic  works.  The  decline  in  the 
previous  period  was  due  not  to  any  positive  hostility  of  the  foreign 
sulers,  but  to  the  popularity  of  early  Buddhism  and  of  the  Prakrit 
languages;  and  the  only  way  in  which  the  foreigners  exercised  a 
baneful  influence  was,  as  has  been  already  indicated,  by  not  patro- 
nizing Brahmanic  learning  in  the  manner  in  which  a  Brahmanio 
universal  sovereign  would  have  done,  and  rendering,  by  their 
frequent  incursions  and  their  power,  the  rise  of  such  a  one  impos- 
sible. 
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Abt.  XXI.— The  Coins  of  Ahmadabad. 
By   Rev.  G.  P.   Taylor,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Afcmadfibad. 


[Communicated,  May  1000.] 


The  story  of  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Ahmadabad  has  been  told 
in  considerable  detail  by  more  than  one  of  the  Muhammndan  historians 
of  Gujarat.  From  their  writiDgs  we  learn  that  Zafar  Khan,  a  Tiuk 
Rajput,  whose  father  had  embraced  Islam  and  gained  preferment 
at  the  court  of  Firos  Taghlaq,  was  in  1391  A.  D.  appointed  by  the 
Sultan  of  Dehll  his  viceroy  in  Gujarat.  The  next  few  years  witnessed 
a  continual  shrinkage  of  the  Dehli  kingdom,  province  after  province 
successfully  revolting  from  under  the  imperial  power,  and  in  1898 
the  invasion  of  the  terrible  Tlmur  Lang  ("  Tamerlane")  practically 
completed  the  process  of  disintegration.  It  became  thenceforward 
impossible  for  the  Sultans  of  Dehll  to  maintain  their  hold  over  any 
province  so  remote  as  Gujarat  from  the  seat  of  Government,  and 
though  £afar  Khan  seems,  indeed,  to  have  rendered  a  nominal  alle- 
giance till  1403,  in  that  year  he  openly  assumed  independence,  and  in 
1407,  at  the  request  of  the  chief  men  of  the  province,  he  formally 
mounted  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Sultan  Mueaffar  Shah.  On 
his  death  in  1411  his  grandson  Ahmad  Shah  succeeded  to  the  Saltunat 
of  Gujarat.  This  monarch,  fond  of  the  air  and  soil  of  Ashaval,  a  town 
already  in  the  tenth  century  sufficiently  important  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  Tarikh  al  Hind  of  Al  Birunl,  determined  to  found  there  a  city 
that  should  bear  his  own  name  and  become  the  future  capital  of  his 
kingdom.  Accordingly,  in  the  very  year  of  his  accession,  he  took 
counsel  with  the  revered  saint  Shaikh  Aljmad  Khattu,  surnamed  Ganj 
Bakhgh,  or  "the  Treasure  Giver,"  through  whose  aid  the  mysterious 
personage  known  to  Muslim  hagiographers  as  Al  Khizr,  held  by  some 
to  be  the  prophet  Elijah,  and  by  others  St.  George,  the  patron  stint 
of  England,  was  invoked  to  appear  before  the  royal  presence.  From 
him  permission  was  obtained  to  found  a  city  on  the  site  desired,  but  on 
the  singular  proviso  that  four  Ahmads  could  be  found  who  had 
never  missed  the  afternoon  prayer.  The  saint  and  the  Suit  tin  had 
each  of  them  fulfilled  this  condition,  and  a  search  over  Gujarat  yielded 
other  two,  a  Shaikh  Afemad  and  a  Mulla  Afrmad,  These  four  are 
said  to  haft  lined  out  with  their  own  hands  the  four  boundaries  of  the 
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city  ind  some  six  years  thereafter  its  fortifications  were  finished* 
Under  the  fostering  hand  of  royalty  the  new  capital  rapidly  grew  in 
importance.  It  soon  extended  beyond  its  original  limits,  so  that  io 
process  of  time  this  city  with  its  suburbs  included  not  merely  the  sites 
of  the  earlier  Ashaval  and  Karanavati,  but  even  covered,  if  tradition 
speaks  truly,  an  area  of  thirty  miles,  while  its  population  exceeded 
two  millions.  Firisljta,  in  his  brief  but  glowing  description  of  the 
city,  writes  i  — 

"  There  are  860  different  mahallas,  each  mahalla  haying  a  wal 
"  surrounding  it.  The  principal  streets  are  sufficiently  wide  to  admit 
"  often  carriages  abreast.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  this  is 
"  on  the  whole  the  handsomest  city  in  Hindustan,  and  perhaps  in 
«  the  world."— Briggs'  Flri&lat  IV.  14. 

To  the  same  effect  are  the  words  of  the  Mirat-i-Sikandari  at  the 
close  of  its  account  of  the  founding  of  the  city  :  — 

"  All  four  Al.ituads  have  ever  since  been  praised,  for  by  the  blessing 
•4of  their  instrumentality  the  city  is  so  charming  to  behold  that  in 
"  beauty  it  outrivals  all  the  cities  of  the  earth.  Travellers  have  agreed 
u  that  they  have  found  no  city  in  the  whole  earth  so  beautiful  and 
4*  charming  and  splendid." — Bayley'$  History  of  Gujarat,  90,  91. 

Now  let  us  address  ourselves  to  the  question — What  can  one  learn 
regarding  the  coins  of  Ahmadabad  ?  for  it  goes  without  saying  that  a 
city  so  important  and  so  magnificent  would  certainly  have  a  mint  of  it» 
own.  For  a  full  century  preceding  the  assumption  of  independence  by 
gafar  Khan,  or  more  accurately  from  1297  till  3403,  the  province  of 
Gujarat  had  been  tributary  to  Dehli,  and  its  corns  were  the  coins  of 
the  Dehli  Sultans.  In  those  days  two  means  were  commonly  employed 
for  making  widely  known  any  change  in  the  Government.  Firtt,  the 
name  of  the  new  monarch  was  inserted  in  the  Khutba,  or  oration 
delivered  on  Fridays  in  every  mosque  at  the  time  of  Zohr,  or  midday 
prayer.  By  this  means  all  the  "sons  of  the  faithful"  would  be  advised 
of  the  fact  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  land  had  changed  hands,  and 
that  their  allegiance  should  now  be  transferred  to  the  new  ruler.  But 
a  second  way  of  conveying  this  information—and  for  Hindu  subjects 
at  least  a  more  effective  way — was  the  issuing  of  a  new  coinage,  which 
should  bear  engraven  on  it  the  name  of  the  monarch  who  had  recently 
gained  the  throne.  These  freshly  struck  coins,  circulating  from  town 
to  town  and  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  admirably  served  the  pur- 
pose of  proclaiming  to  all  and  sundry  throughout  the  province  the 
accession  of  a  new  king. 
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In  conformity,  then,  with  this  recognized  custom,  coins  were  struck 
by  the  Sultans  of  Gujarat  immediately  on  their  defection  from  the  Im- 
perial Government  of  Dehll.  The  earliest,  however,  of  the  new  coins 
were  issued  not  by  IZafar  Khan,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  but  by  l>is 
son  Tatar  Khan.  Concerniog  this  son  very  conflicting  accounts  have 
comedown  to  us.  The  most  probable  story  is"  that  Tatar  Khan,  taking 
advantage  of  the  age  and  infirmities  of  his  father,  imprisoned  him  in 
the  town  of  Ashaval,  and  forthwith  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
king.  After  a  reign  of  little  more  than  two  months  he  died  from  poison 
administered  in  the  interest,  if  not  at  the  suggestion,  of  his  father." 
Short  though  his  reign  was,  the  TarVth-i-AlJi  expressly  mentions  ihat 
Tatar  Khan  assumed  the  royal  style  of  Muhammad  Shah  and  the 
royal  umbrella,  and  had  the  Khutba  read  and  coins  struck  in  his  name. 
(See  Bayley's  Gujarat,  82,  note  fO  His  full  title  is  variously  given 
as  either  Ghiyath,  or  Nasir,  al  Dunya  wa  al  Din  Muhammad  Shah. 
(See  ibid.  81,  note  *.)  The  coins  he  struck  are  the  earliest  of  the 
Gujarat  Saltanat,  but  whether  any  have  survived  to  the  present  day 
is  doubtful.  Nor,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  a  single  specimen  known 
of  the  coins  issued  a  few  years  later  by  his  father  Zafar  Khan.  Refer- 
ence to  these  occurs  in  the  MiraH-Ahmadi,  which  states  that  Za  fa 
Khan,  having  in  the  year  810  H.  (1407  A.  D.)  assumed  the  title  of 
MuzaflW  Shah,  "struck  coins  in  his  own  name,  and  appointed  his 
'*  grandson,  Al;mad  Shah,  to  succeed  him  as  his  heir.  He  continued 
"  to  dispense  justice,  to  punish  the  wicked,  and  to  protect  the  poor, 
"  till  his  grandson,  Ahmad  Shah,  poisoned  him  in  the  year  of  the 
"Hijra  813."— Bird's  Gujarat,  183, 184. 

"The  TabakHt-i-Akbarl  gives  Muzaflar  Shah's  laqab,  or  title,  aa 
Shams  al  Dunya  wa  al  Din." — Bayley's  Gujarat,  84,  note  *. 

Of  Aljmad  Shah's  copper  coins  many  are  still  to  be  found  in  the 
bazars  of  Gujarat.  Several  are  undated,  but  the  earliest  bearing  a 
date  would  seem  to  be  the  silver  coin  represented  on  page  352  of 
Thomas's  "  Chronicles  of  the  Pathan  Kings  of  Denl!.*  Its  year 
828  H.  (1424  A.  D.)  is  inscribed  on  the  obverse,  which  further  reads 

A^mad  Shah  bin  Muhammad  Rhah  bin  Mufafiar  Shah,  ktaald  Khil&fat ; 
while  the  legend  on  the  reverse  reads 

Al  Sultan  al  'aim  Ni?ir  al  Dunya  wa  al  Din,  Abu'l  Fatfc. 

The  earliest  dated  copper  coin  of  this  reign  is  of  the  year  830  H. 
(1429  A.  D.)»  &nd  from  that  time  onwards,  till  the  close  of  the 
dynasty  consequent  on  the  subjugation  of  Gujarat  by  the  Emperor 
Akbar  in  980  H.  (1572  A.  D.),  coins  seem  to  have  been  struck  bj 
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the  successive  Saltans  in  considerable  abundance.  A  few  bilron 
coins  Have  been  met  with  bearing  dates  ranging  between  861  and  369* 
H.,  but  the  earliest  in  gold,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  is  of  tbe  year  929  H. 
No  catalogue  has  yet  been  published  of  even  an  approximately 
complete  set  of  the  coins  of  the  Gujarat  Saltanat.  The  collection  in 
tbe  British  Museum  is  exceedingly  meagre.  The  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Soeiety  of  Bengal  for  1889  (Vol.  LV1II.,  Part  I.,  No.  I.) 
contains  an  interesting  and  helpful  artkle  by  Mr.  E.  £.  Oliver  on 
"  the  Coins  of  the  Muhammadan  Kings  of  Gujarat,"  in  which  thirty- 
four  of  these  coins,  thirteen  in  silver  and  twenty-one  in  copper,  are 
figured.  The  list  given  *  by  Mr.  Thomas  in  his  "  Chronicles "  in. 
eludes  in  all  forty»seven,  namely,  six  in  gold,  eleven  in  silver,  twenty- 
nine  in  copper,  and  one  in  billon.  As  a  resident  for  some  years  in* 
Afemadabad,  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  exceptionally  favour- 
ably situated  for  making  a  collection  of  these  special  coins,  and 
»y  cabinet  contains— 

110  specimens  in  silver, 

590  „        „  copper, 

10  ,,        „  billon; 

or  a  total  of  710  specimens. 
With  twenty-six  exceptions,  every  year  between  830  and  980  Ek- 
(that  is,  between  1427  and  1572  A.  D. )  is  represented  in  one  or 
other  of  the  metals.  Thongh  my  collection  is  thus  fairly  adequate 
as  far  as  dates  are  concerned,  the  coins  unfortunately  furnish  only 
the  scantiest  information  regarding  the  mint-towns  at  which  they 
were  struck.  A  few  bear  in  their  legends  the  name  of  Mugtafabad, 
and  others  apparently  the  name  Mehmadabad,  both  being  towns 
founded  by  Mabmud  Begad  a  within  the  first  twenty  years  of  his 
long  reign.  One  may  safely  assume  that  many,  if  not  indeed  most, 
of  the  Gujarat  coins  of  this  period  must  have  issued  from  Afrmadabid, 
the' capital  of  the  kingdom,  yet  none  the  less  1  have  not  eome  across 
a  single  coin  in  this  series  that  can  be  assigned  with  absolute  certainty 
to  the  Abmadabad  mint.  Numbers  4,  6,  and  7  of  Plate  1.  accompany- 
ing Mr.  Oliver's  article  are,  it  is  true,  claimed  by  him  for  Abmadabad, 
but  in  all  three  specimens  the  correct  reading  seems  to  be  Mehmada- 
bad. With  the  exception  of  a  few  silver  and  copper  coins  of 
Mabmud  Begada's  reign,  and  possibly  a  very  few  of  Ahmad  I.'s  and 
Mabmud  UI.'s,  none  of  the  coins  of  the  Gujarat  Saltanat,  t.  e.f  none 
struck  between  1403  and  1572  A.  D.,  afford  any  indication  as  to  their 
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place  of  mintage.  These  coins  have  hitherto  received  such  alight 
attention  that  a  complete  description  of  them  would  supply  a 
missing  chapter  in  numismatics.  Their  description,  however,  would 
be  out  of  place  in  a  paper  such  as  the  present,  which  is  limited 
definitely  to  the  coins  of  Ahmadabad. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  nest  series,  the  coins  issued  in  the  namo 
of  the  new  conquerors  of  the  province,  special  reference  should  be 
made  to  three  coins,  remarkable  as  forming  a  link  between  the  earlier 
and  the  later  types.  The  last  independent  Sultan  of  Gujarat  was 
Muzaffar  III.  In  the  year  980  H.  (1572  A.D.)  his  kingdom  was 
annexed  to  the  Empire  of  Dehli,  and  thereafter  the  victorious  Akbar 
transported  the  erewhile  monarch  to  enforced,  if  splendid,  retirement 
in  Agra.  Eleven  years  later,  however,  and  thus  in  991  H.,  Muzaffar, 
who  bad  meantime  fallen  under  royal  suspicion  and  Buffered 
imprisonment,  managed  to  effect  his  escape  to  Gujarat.  Here  he  again 
raised  his  banner,  and  after  a  brief  struggle  obtained  possession  of 
the  city  of  Ahmadabad.  During  the  six  short  months  that  he  was 
able  to  maintain  his  government  of  the  province,  rupees  were 
struck  in  his  name.  These  rupees,  however,  are  quite  of  a  different 
type  from  the  Matmudis  current  in  Gujarat  prior  to  his  exile,  but 
they  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Mughal  rupees,  meanwhile 
introduced  by  Akbar.  The  specimen  in  my  possession  (No>  1)  is 
round,  being  '85  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  170  grains  in  weight ; 
thus  a  striking  contrast  to  the  issue  of  eleven  years  earlier,  of  which 
the  weight  was  but  73  grains  and  measurement  62  of  an  inch. 
The  later  and  larger  coin  fortunately  bears  the  record  of  both  its  date 
and  mint,  being  struck  at  Ahmadabad  in  the  year  991  H.  (1583 
A.  D.).  Both  on  the  obverse  and  on  the  reverse  a  square  is  inscribed, 
bordered  by  double  lines,  with  dots  between.  The  obverse  reads 
within  the  square, 

8ultan  Mueiffar  Shah  Ibn  Majimud  Bhah, 
with  the  Hijrt  year  991  above  the  Sin  of  Sultan.    Outside  the  square 
the  lower  margin  gives  as  the  mint-town  Ahmadabad,  but  the  three 
remaining  margins  are  illegible. 

The  reverse  contains,  within  the  square,  the  Kalima— 
La  ilaha  llla'l-lah,  Muhammad  rasulu'1-lah  : 
There  is  no  God  but  Allah,  Mohammad  is  the  apostle  of  Allah. 

Its   margins,  also  illegible,  seem  to  have  read   on  the    specimen 
described  by  Mr.  Oliver  the  names  of  the  four   Khalifas  and   their 
Virtues. 
53 
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Besides  this  very  rare  rupee,  I  have  been  able  to  secure  two  copper 
coins,  which,  though  undated,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  to 
this  same  brief  period  of  Muzaffar's  second  reign.  One  weighs  170 
grains  and  the  other  (No.  2) — a  beautiful  specimen— 85  grains. 
The  legend  on  each  is  identical,  being  on  the  obverse  merely 

Mnzaffar  Shah  ibn  Mahmud  Shah, 
and  on  the  reverse, 

Dar  al  Barb  Ahmadabad. 

These  simple  readings,  so  widely  different  from  those  in  the 
Gujarat  Saltanat  series,  place  the  coins  in  a  class  of  their  own,  while 
the  title  Dar  al  I)arb,  "  Seat  of  the  Mint, "  a  title  never  found  on 
the  regular  coins  of  the  Saltanat,  is  met  with  on  Mughal  coins  struck 
in  Ahmadabad  in  the  years  982,  986,  and  993  H.  Hence  one  may 
safely  conclude  that  these  two  dateless  coins  were  issued  from  the 
Ahmadabad  mint  during  Muzaffar's  brief  resumption  of  regal  power 
in  991  H. 

Besides  Dar  al  Barb,  two  other  honorific  epithets  of  Ahmadabad 
are  occasionally  found  engraven  on  its  coins :  to  wit — 

Dar  al  Khilafat, "  Seat  of  the  Caliphate,"  and 

Dar  al  Saltanat,  "  Scat  of  the  Empire  "  ; 

but  none  of  these  titles  occur  in  the  coin-legends  after  the  year  993  H. 
Just  once  again,  however,  the  Ahmadabad  mint  was  associated  with 
an  honorific  title,  for  a  rupee  struck  in  that  city  during  the  six 
months  of  the  reign  of  Rafi'  al  Darajat  in  1131  H.  (1719  A.  D.) 
supplies  us  with  the  charming  title  Zinat  al  Bilad,  "the  Beauty 
of  Towns." 

Pass  we  now  to  the  Mughal  coins  of  Ahmadabad,  the  coins, 
that  is  to  say,  struck  at  the  Ahmadabad  mint  in  the  name  of  the 
Mughal  Emperors  of  Hindustan  subsequent  to  Akbar's  annexation 
of  Gujarat  in  1572,  and  prior  to  the  issne  by  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company  of  a  general  British  currenoy  in  1835,  hence  during 
ihe  period  covering  the  270  Hijri  years  from  980  to  1250.  For  the 
coins  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  in  some  detail,  I  have 
depended  for  the  most  part  on  my  own  cabinet,  but  note  has  been 
taken  of  all  the  Ahmadabad  coins  entered  in  the  published  Catalogues 
of  the  British  Museum  (B.  M.),   the  Lahor  Museum  (L.  M.),  and 
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the  Calcutta  Museum  (C.  M.)-  The  following  Table  gives  the  number 
of  coins  comprised  in  each  of  the  four  collections :— 


Collection. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Total. 

B.  M 

14 

45 

2 

61 

L.  M 

2 

65 

4 

61 

0.  M 

5 

20 

6 

81 

Taylor  Cabinet. 

0 

187 

102 

289 

Deducting  duplicates,  we  obtain  from  the  above  four  sources  a 
resultant  aggregate  collection  of  370  varieties,  17  being  of  gold,  243 
of  silver,  and  110  of  copper,  and  all  issuing  from  the  Ahmadabad 
mint. 

Both  muhrs  and  rupees  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  year 
080  B.  (1572-73  A.  D.),  the  year  that  witnessed  the  conquest  of 
Gujarat,  and  the  type  of  coin  then  adopted  continued  with  but  slight 
variation  till  986  H.  Themuhrof980  (see  British  Museum  Cata- 
logue, No.  48)  reads  on  its  obverse  in  the  central  area, 

Muhammad  Akbar,  the  Glory  of  the  Faith,  the  Viotorious  King, 

with  the  year  980  fairly  in  the  middle  of  the  coin. 
Below  the  central  area  comes 

Ahmadabad,  Seat  of  the  Caliphate, 


and  above  it 


AflU  ^JU3  AlJl*U 


Allah,  the  Exalted,  keep  the  kingdom  for  ever. 
The  inscription  on  the  reverse  (contains  the  Kalima  within  an  orna- 
mental  quatrefoil,   and  in  the  four   marginal  segments  occur  the 
names  of  the  four  Khalifas  with  their  virtues,  thus — 

By  the  veracity  of  Abu  Bakr,  by  the  rectitude  of  'Omar,  by  the 
modesty  of  '(Hhman,  by  the  learning  of  'AIL 
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The  980  rupee  (No.  3)  is  very  similar  to  the  muhr,  but,  instead  o! 
the  Dar  al  Khilafat  A^madabad,  it  has  merely  Darb  Almiadabad, 
and  on  the  reverse  a  simple  linear  square  takes  the  place  of  the  orna- 
mental quatrefoil. 

Between  982  and  986  H.  the  rupee  (No.  4)  had  on  both  the 
obverse  and  the  reverse  a  large  central  Bquare  bounded  by  double 
lines  with  dots  between.  Both  year  and  mint  are  entered  on  the 
obverse,  the  former  in  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  square,  the  latter 
on  the  lower  margin. 

The  rapees  that  have  thus  far  engaged  our  attention  are  all  round 
and  broad  and  thin,  their  diameter  measuring  generally  a  full  inch. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  in  the  year  987  H.  (1579  A.  D.) 
square  coins  (No.  5)  were  for  the  first  time  struck  at  the  Afomadabad 
mint,  and  the  type  of  coin  then  adopted  continued  current  till  the 


* 


n 


line  for  the  central  area.     Under  this  comes  the  fourth  line,  which 
records  the  mint-town  as 

Dar  al  parb  Ahmadabad. 

The  reverse  of  these  square  coins  contains  the  Kalima  inscribed  in 
a  smaller  square,  of  which  the  four  sides  are  ingeniously  formed  by 
lengthening  some  of  the  letters  occurring  in  the  names  and  virtues 
of  the  Four  Companions,  the  remaining  letters  occupying  the 
margins. 

After  the  year  1000  the  Hijri  date  never  appears  on  any  of 
Akbar's  coins  struck  in  Abmadabad.    In  its  place  is  substituted  the 
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(solar)  year  reckoned  according  to  the  Ilahi  San,  or  *  Divine  Era,' 
instituted  by  Akbar,  and  dating  from  the  vernal  equinox  of  963  H., 
the  year  of  his  accession  to  the  throne.  Thus  1000  of  the  Hijri, 
era  corresponds  to  1000-963,  that  is  to  87,  of  the  Ilahi .  Now  in 
that  year  and  the  next  the  coins  (No.  6)  that  issued  from  the 
Ahmadabad  mint  were  in  the  main  identical  with  the  square  rupees 
current  during  the  preceding  thirteen  years,  save  in  the  noteworthy 
particular  that,  instead  of  the  Hijri  dates  1000  and  1001,  the  years 
are  now  entered  as  37  and  38.  In  this  respect  these  rupees  reflect 
the  religious  changes  then  in  process  at  the  Imperial  Court.  Akbar 
had  already  abolished  the  official  reckoning  of  the  year  from  the  date 
of  Muhammad's  flight  from  Mecca,  but  he  had  not  yet  renounced 
the  Muhammadan  Profession  of  Faith  ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  the  coins  struck  just  at  this  stage  in  the  process  of  change  bear 
on  their  obverse  the  Ilahi  year,  but  on  their  reverse  the  Kalima.  In 
the  nature  of  things,  so  ambiguous  a  position  could  not  continue  long, 
and  A k bar's  defection  from  Islam  soon  became  more  pronounced. 
The  revolt  initiated  by  the  institution  of  the  Ilahi  era  now  culminated 
in  Akbar's  promulgation  of  a  new  creed,  intended  to  supplant  the 
Muslim  Kalima.  This  new-fangled  formula  was,  and  still  is,  of 
donbtful  interpretation.     It  may  read 

Allah  is  most  great,  glorified  be  his  glory ; 
but   the    more   probable    rendering   is   that    accepted  by   the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Rodgers,  Honorary  Numismatist  to  the  Government  of 
India,  to  wit, 

Akbar  is  Allah,  glorified  be  his  glory. 
It  is  most  interesting  to  notice  how  Akbar's  changing  moods  found 
expression  not  only  in  his  official  edicts,  but  also  on  his  current 
coins.  We  have  already  seen  that  until  the  year  1000  H.  the 
inscriptions  on  the  Ahmadabad  rupees  are  all  strictly  orthodox — not 
yet  had  the  religious  vagaries  of  the  imperial  heretic  extended  to 
Ahmadabad,  or  at  least  to  the  Ahmadabad  mint.  Then  in  1000  and 
1001  H.,  or  more  accurately  in  37  and  38  Ilahi,  the  Ahmadabad 
coins  present  the  incongruous  medley  of  the  so-called  Divine  Era  in 
association  with  the  old  Islamic  creed — clearly  the  change  at  Court 
had  now  begun  and  religious  strife  was  brewing.  And,  lastly,  from 
Ilahi  38  right  on  to  the  close  of   Akbar's  reign  in  Ilahi  51,  the 
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Muhammadan  era  aud  the  Muhammadan  creed  were  alike  banished 
from  the  coins  of  A^madabad ,  which  now  exhibit,  with  consistent 
heterodoxy,  only  the  Ilahi  Era  (with  Persian  month)  and  the  Akbari 
Creed — evidently  the  divorce  from  Islam  was  now  complete  *  Even 
after  this  radical  change  in  the  inscriptions  had  been  effected,  the 
square  form  of  coin  was  still  retained  during  the  two  years  38  and  39 
Ilahi  (  No.  7  ),  and  of  this  type  beautiful  specimens  may  be  seen  not 
only  of  the  full  rupee,  but  also  of  the  smaller  denominations,  the  half, 
the  quarter,  and  the  eighth.  From  39  to  51,  however,  the  round 
coin  entirely  supersedes  the  square. 

Most  of  the  rupees  of  this  period  (No.  8)  are  characterized  by  a 
severe  simplicity  of  design.  The  obverse  legend,  in  two  lines  of  long 
heavy  letters,  reads 

Akbar  Allah,  jalla  jalaluhu. 

The  reverse  contains  in  its  upper  line  the  name  of  the  ancient 
Persian  month  aud  the  word  Ilahi  written  in  full,  with  the  tall  of 
the  final  «_  sprawling  backwards  right  across  the  coin.  Below  this 
come  the  figures  of  the  Ilahi  year,  and  to  the  left  the  place  of  mintage, 
Ahmadabad,  while  below  both  stands  the  technical  term  Barb, 
44  minted  at." 

The  rupees,  however,  struck  during  part  of  the  Ilahi  year  47 
(No.  9)  furnish  a  striking  exception  to  the  prevailing  plainness 
of  the  Ahmadabad  coins  of  the  period,  and  relieve  the  general  mono- 
tony of  design.  On  the  obverse  is  A  Is  bar's  Creed  within  a  linear 
square,  bearing  on  each  of  its  sides  a  simple  ornamental  device.  This 
all  is  encompassed  by  a  wavy  diamond  border,  itself  inscribed  in  a 
double  circle  with  dots  between.  The  field  of  the  reverse  is  an  octagon, 
each  of  the  eight  sides  of  which  supports  a  somewhat  florid  decora- 
tion, the  whole  circumscribed,  as  on  the  obverse,  by  two  concentric 
circles  with  intervening  dots.  The  issue  in  Ahmadabad  of  these 
remarkably  beautiful  rnpees  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  the  first 
eight  months  of  the  Ilahi  year  47,  but  specimens  are  known  of  rupees 
of  a  very  similar  design  minted  at  Lahor  in  each  of  the  four  years 
from  47  to  50  Ilahi. 

In  now  briefly  summarizing  the  results  arrived  at  regarding  the 
gold  aud  silver  coinage  of  Ahmadabad  in  Akbar' s  reign,  we  find  as  to 
the  gold  that  only  four  muhrs  in  all  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  and  the  Museums  in  Calcutta  and  Lahor.  These  muhrs  are 
dated  980,  982,  983,  and  986  H.,  and  resemble  in  type  the  rupees  of 
the  same  years. 
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The  silver  coinage  admits  of  division  into  five  sufficiently  distinct 
periods  : — 

1.  From  980—986  H.  (Nos.  3  and  4),  when  the  rupees  were  round 
and  thin,  and  bore  on  their  obverse  the  Hijri  year  of  issue,  and  on 
their  reverse  the  Kalima,  associated  in  the  margins  with  the  names 
and  virtues  of  the  Four  Khalifas, 

2.  From  987—1000  H.  (No.  5),  during  which  years  the  chief 
change  introduced  was  in  the  shape  of  the  rupee,  which  was  now  made 
square  and  thick  instead  of  round  and  thin. 

3.  The  Ilahi  years  37  and  38  (No.  6),  when  these  square  rupees, 
while  retaining  on  the  reverse  the  Kalima,  present  on. their  obverse 
the  llahi  in  place  of  the  Hijri  year. 

4.  The  Ilahi  years  38  and  39  (No.  7),  when  the  Kalima  too  was 
banished  from  the  rupee,  which,  still  a  square  coin,  now  bears  not  only 
the  Ilahi  year,  inscribed  on  the  reverse,  but  also  on  its  obverse  the 
Akbari  Creed. 

5.  From  Hah!  39—51  (Nos.  8  and  9),  throughout  which  period 
the  rupee,  having  reverted  to  its  original  round  shape,  remained 
otherwise  unaltered,  with  both  Ilahi  year  and  Akbari  Creed. 

These  variations  are  shown  in  the  following  Table : — 


Period. 

Form. 

Year. 

Creed. 

980—986  H. 

Round. 

Hijri. 

Kalima. 

987—1000  H. 

Square. 

»» 

»» 

Ilahi  37  and  38     ... 

»» 

Ilahi. 

»» 

Ilahi  88  and  39     ... 

>♦ 

»> 

Akbari. 

Ilahi  39—51 

Bound. 

»> 

«i 

,'•  Though  roost  of  the  specimens  now  to  be  met  with  have  lost  a  few 
grains  by  wear,  the  original  weight  of  the  rupee  in  all  the  five  periods 
was  uniformly  180  grains. 

No  reference  has  hitherto  been  made  to  Akbar's  copper  coinage  in 
Ahmadabad,  partly  because  it  differs  in  its  type  so  widely  from  the 
contemporary  mnhr  and  rupee,  and  partly  because,  being  so  little 
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known,  it  merits  special  detailed  treatment.  While  the  British 
Museum  contains  but  two  Ahmadabad  copper  coins  of  Akbar's  reign, 
the  Lahor  Museum  three,  and  the  Calcutta  Museum  &vet  it  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  find,  and  nearly  all  in  Ahmadabad  itself,  no  less 
than  80  varieties.  These  coins  thus  form  a  unique  collection,  new 
to  numismatics.  The  earliest  specimen  published  of  a  copper  coin  of 
Akbar's  is  of  the  year  981  H.,  and  hence  of  the  year  following  the 
annexation  of  Gujarat.  From  that  date  till  995  H.,  the  one  same 
type  (No.  10)  was  consistently  maintained.  Bound  in  shape,  on 
both  the  obverse  and  the  reverse,  the  horizontal  diameter  was  traced 
in  dots  closely  flanked  by  two  straight  lines  joined  at  their  extremi- 
ties by  simple  curves.  The  lower  semi-circle  of  the  obverse  contains 
the  legend 

Barb  FnlCU, 
and  the  upper 

Bar  al  Saltanat,  Ahmadabad 

The  inscription  on  the  reverse,  read  from  below  upwards 
gives  the  Hijri  year,  expressed  in  words,  beneath  which  comes  the 
same  year  in  figures,  preceded  by  the  introductory  formula  Fi  sanab, 
"  in  the  year. "  Like  most  of  the  Mughol  coins  of  the  period,  these 
fulus  are  much  worn,  and  have  in  consequence  suffered  considerable 
reduction  in  weight.  As  they  now  turn  the  scale  between  the  limits 
of  290  and  315  grains,  one  may  infer  with  probability  that  the  original 
weight  was  320.  A  unique  Quarter  lulus  (No.  11)  in  my  posses- 
sion weighs  77  grains.  The  diameter  of  a  Fulus  averages  *9  of  an 
inch,  and  the  thickness  of  its  edge  '2. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  specimen  is  forthcoming  of  an  Ahmada- 
bad Fulus  bearing  a  later  Hijri  date  than  995,  and  the  next  earliest 
dated  coin  is  of  the  Ilahi  year  38,  corresponding  to  1001  H.  and 
1593  A.  D.  Hence  with  reference  to  the  copper  coinage  of  Ahmada- 
bad current  during  the  six  years  subsequent  to  995  H.,  we  are 
dependent  entirely  upon  conjecture,  and  it  becomes  thus  impossible 
to  fix  with  precision  the  year  in  which  the  Ilahi  Era  was  first  intro- 
duced on  the  Fulus.  It  was,  however,  there  in  38  Hahi  (No.  12) 
and  continued  in  vogue  till  the  close  of  Akbar's  reign.  The  design 
of  the  Ilahi  differs  only*  slightly  from  that  of  the  Hijri  Fulus.  On 
both  we  have  alike  on  obverse  and  on  reverse  the  horizontal  diameter 
composed  of  dots  flanked  by  a  double  line.  In  the  obverse  inscrip- 
tion of  the  Hahi  Fulus  the  only  change  now  introduced  is  that  the 
honorific  epithet  Dar  al  Saltanat,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
hitherto  been  prefixed  to  the  mint-town  Ahmad  aba<),  is  altogether 
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omitted.  The  reverse  inscription,  however,  is  entirely  new.  The 
upper  semi-circle  contains  the  word  Ilahi  written  in  full,  and  to  its 
right  the  year  in  figures,  while  the  lower  segment  is  reserved  for  the 
Persian  name  of  the  month  in  which  the  coin  happened  to  be  struck. 

In  Ilahi  40  a  coin  of  quite  a  different  type  comes  in  evidence.  No 
longer  a  Fulus,  it  is  now  a  Tanka  (No.  13),,  which  designation  is 
stamped  on  the  coin  itself.     Its  obverse  reads  in  the  upper  line 

Tanka  Akbar  Shahi 
with  the  final  £-  retracted  backwards  right  across  the  face  of  the  coin : 
and  in  the  lower  line 

Darb  Afymadabad, 
while,  as  a  border  round  the  rim,  we  have  a  double  circle  with  inter- 
vening dots. 

The  reverse  bears  in  the  upper  half  the  year  in  figures,  followed  by 
the  word  Ilahi,  of  which  also  the  final  <—  sweeps  across  the  coin  from 
left  to  right.  The  lower  half  records  the  Persian  month  of  issue. 
Here,  too,  again  we  have,  as  on  the  obverse,  the  circumscribing  double 
circle  with  dots  between. 

These  copper  Tankas  were  current  during  the  seven  years  from 
Ilahi  40  to  46,  and  were  of  the  following  four  denominations  : — 

1.  The  Large,  or  Double,  Tanka,  originally  of  640  grains,  hence 

twice  the  weight  of  the  earlier  Fulus  (No.  13). 

2.  The  Small  Tanka  of  320  grains  (No.  14). 

3.  The  Half  Small  Tanka  of  160  grains  (No.  15). 

4.  The  Quarter  Small  Tanka  of  80  grains  (No.  16). 

Of  these  the  Double  Tanka  is  not  only  a  heavy,  but  a  somewhat 
massive  coin,  being  three-tenths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  measuring 
eleven-tenths  of  an  iuch  in  diameter. 

Yet  once  again  the  copper  coins  of  Ahmadabad  underwent  a  radical 
change,  for  in  the  Ilahi  year  46  the  Tankis  superseded  the  Tankas, 
and  thereafter  held  the  field  till  Akbar's  death,  five  years  later.  The 
coins  of  this  final  type  are  of  three  denominations,  known  as  : — 

1.  The  Chan  Tanki  of  250  grains'  weight  (No.  17). 

2.  The  Do  Tank!  of  125  (No.  18). 

3.  The  Yak  Tank!  of  62  (No.  19). 

On  these  the  obverse  legend  reads  from  above  downwards 

Akbar  Shahi  Chan  (or  Do  or  Yak)  Tanki, 
the  long  tail  of  the  «-.  both  in  Shahi  and  in  Tanki   being  elongated 
backwards. 
54 
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The  reverse  upper  half  gives  the  Persian  month,  followed  by  the 
word  Ilahi  with  its  final  <i-  too  retracted,  as  usual,  across  the  coin. 
Beneath  this  long  line  comes  the  year  in  figures,  the  mint-town 
Ahmadabad,  and,  lowest  of  all,  the  technical  term  Darb.  The  average 
diameter  of  a  Chau  Tank!  piece  is  *8  of  an  inch,  of  a  Do  Tank!  *65, 
and  of  a  Yak  Tanki  -5. 

Thus,  of  Akbar's  copper  coins  struck  at  the  Ahmadabad  mint,  there 
are  three  distinct  classes,  the  Fulus,  the  Tanka,  and  the  Tanki,  each 
having  its  own  sub-classes.  My  cabinet  contains  of  the  Fulus  eigh- 
teen specimens ;  also  one  Quarter  Fulus.  It  would  seem  that  no 
Half  Fulus  has  yet  been  found.  Of  the  large  Tankas,  I  possess  seven 
specimens,  of  the  Small  Tankas  twelve, of  the  Half  Small  Tankas  six, 
and  of  the  Quarter  Small  Tankas  three.  Lastly,  of  the  Chau  Tankis 
twenty- seven  specimens  are  in  my  collection,  of  the  Do  Tankis  five, 
and  of  the  Yak  Tankis  one. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  class  of  copper  coin  current  in 
Ahmadabad  at  different  periods  in  Akbar's  reign,  subsequent  to  his 
conquest  of  Gujarat. 


Period. 

Class  of  Copper  Coin. 

980—995  H. 

Fulus  (also  £  F.)  with  Hijri  year  (Nos.  10,  11). 

996—1001  H. 

Deest. 

Ilahi  38—40 

Fulus  with  Ilahi  year  (No.  12). 

Ilahi  40— 4G 

Tanka  (Large,  Small,  £  Small,  and  \  Small)  (Nos.  13—16). 

Ilahi  46—51 

Tanki  (Chau  =  4;  Do=2;  and  Yak  =  1)  (Nos.  17—19). 

Having  now  completed  our  survey  of  the  coins  struck  at  the  mint 
of  Ahmadabad  in  Akbar's  name  we  pass  on  to  the  consideration 
of  a  little  known,  but  especially  interesting,  group  of  rupees  and  Chau 
Tankis,  bearing  the  name  of  Akbar's  son  and  successor,  Salim,  more 
familiar  to  students  of  history  under  the  name  of  Jahangir,  which  he 
assumed  on  his  accession  to  the  throne*  Of  these  coins  the  British 
Museum  has  only  two  specimens,  and  the  Lahor  Museum  three,  but 
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in  Ahmadabad  itself  I  have  been  able  to  secure  thirteen  in  all,  nine  in 
silver  and  four  in  copper. 
The  rupee  (No.  20)  bears  on  its  obverse  the  inscription. 

The  Sultan  Salim  £hah,  (son  of)  Akbar  Shah, 
followed  by  the  Persian  month  and  year,  but  with  a  marked   absence 
of  the  heretical  term  II  ah  I. 
The  reverse  reads 

ob  la+A.  i  \^j>h  yy  «>3  /£*•  <-£JU  i  iSJ U 

The  king  of  the  kingdom  struck  ooin  in  gold,  minted  at  Ahmadabad. 
One  coin  (No.  21),  which  is,  I  believe,   unique,  contains  on  its 
obverse  alone  the  full  legend 

Sultan  Salim  Shah  Akbar  Shah 
Malik  al  Mulk  Sikka  zad  bar  zar ; 
while  its  reverse  follows  in  every  detail  the   type   of   Akbar's  latest 
rupees,  reading  II  Shi  with  the  tail  of  the  «—  retracted  backwards, 
above  which  comes  the  Persian  month  Aban,  and  below  the  year  five, 
with  the  words  Darb  Al.imadabad. 

The  copper  coins  (No.  22)  of  this  group  resemble  this  last  rupee  in 
their  reverse,  bnt  the   obverse  inscription,  as  usual  with  coins  of  the 
baser  metal,  is  much  simpler,  reading  merely 
Shah  Salimi  Chau  Tanki. 
Of  the  total  thirteen  coins  the  regnal  year  is  visible  on  nine,  each 
of  which  is  dated  either  two   or  five.    I  have  never  seen  a  single 
specimen  of  any  other  year.     Stanley  Lane-Poole,   referring  to  the 
two  Salimi  coins  in  the  British  Museum,   hazards  the   suggestion 
that  they  may  have  been  struck  during  Salini's  governorship  of  Guja- 
rat ;  and,  if  this  conjecture  be  correct,  that  governorship  must  thus,  on 
the  evidence  of  the  coins  themselves,  have  lasted  as  long  as  five  years. 
But  the  Prince  Murad  was  the  only  one  of  Akbar's  sons  who  held  the 
viceroyalty  of  Gujarat,  and  during  the  three  and  thirty  years  of 
Akbar's   reign,   subsequent  to  his  annexation  of  the  province,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  out  the  five  years  required  for  Salim*  s  governor- 
ship-    Those  thirty-three  years  are  all  covered  by  the  tenures  of  office 
of  nine  viceroys,  the  name  and  date  of  each  of  whom  are  perfectly 
well  known. 

It  remains,  then,  a  difficult  problem  to  explain  how  coins  came  to  be 
struck  at  all  in  Ahmadabad  in  the  name  of  Salim  Shah  Sultan,  and 
especially  puzzling  is  it  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  years  two  and 
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five.  The  late  Mr.  Rodgers,  in  the  very  last  letter  he  wrote  me 
suggested  that  these  coins  may  have  appeared  when  Sail  in  was  in 
rebellion  against  his  father,  being  issued  possibly  by  partisans  in  fond 
anticipation  of  the  rebel  prince  effecting  a  victorious  entry  into 
Ahmad abad.  A  like  anticipatory  issue  of  rupees  took  place,  as  we 
shall  see,  in  the  fateful  year  of  Nadir  Shah's  invasion  of  India,  But 
this  ingenious  hypothesis  seems  incompatible  with  the  year  five  found 
on  several  of  the  coins,  for  the  rebellion  raised  by  Salim  is  explicitly 
termed  in  Catrou's  Manouchi  (page  134)  "the  disobedience  of  a  few 
months.' ' 

#  *  •  # 

Of  the  coins  struck  at  Ahmadabad  during  the  first  six  years  of  J  ah  an- 
gles reign,  that  is,  from  1014—1019  H.,  or  1605—1610  A.D.,  one  of 
the  most  notable  features  is  their  increased  weight — the  rupee,  which  in 
Akbar's  reign  had  remained  constantly  at  180  grains,  now  rising  in  the 
first  three  years  to  215  ,  and  in  the  next  three  to  222.  This  increase 
was  effected  for  the  most  part  by  adding  to  the  thickness  of  the  coins. 
The  copper  coins  of  the  same  period  were  also  enhanced  yery  con- 
siderably in  weight,  two  in  my  possession,  of  the  second  regnal  year, 
weighing  367  and  372  grains  over  against  the  320  of  Akbar's  Fuliis 
and  (Small)  Tanka,  and  a  third  coin,  of  the  fourth  year,  as  much  as 
393  grains. 

Between  the  years  1014  and  1017  H,  the  Ahmadabad  rupees 
(No.  23)  were  all  of  a  uniform  type.  Their  obverse  inscription  reads 
from  below  upwards, 

^jli  «l£*b  jA&Ija.  a****  vi^jj* 

The  Light  of  the  Faith,  Muhammad  Jabangir,  the  VictoHoie  King, 
and  quite  at  the  bottom  Sanah,  with  the  figure  denoting  the  regnal 
year. 

The  reverse  gives  the  Kalima,  below  which  comes  IJarb  Ahmadabad 
and  the  Hijri  year. 

It  is  well  known  that  on  the  larger  number  of  Jahangir's  coins 
Persian  distichs,  or  baits,  were  engraven,  with  which,  in  many  cases,  the 
name  of  the  mint-town  was  blended.  The  first  of  such  coins  to  issue 
from  the  Ahmadabad  mint  would  seem  to  have  been  struck  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  type  of  coin  then  introduced  (No.  24) 
continued  in  vogue  for  the  three  years  from  1017  to  1019  H.  The 
Kalima,  which,  us  we  Have  just  noticed,  had  a  place  on  the  immediately 
preceding  rupees,  is  now  abandoned,  and  dees  not  rc-appear  on  any  of 
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the  later  coins  of  this  reign.   In  its  stead,  the  first  couplet  that  found 
favour  was  as  follows : — 

Shah  Nur  al  Din  Jahangir,  son  of  Akbar  Padshah, 
Struck  coin  in  Ahmadabad  by  the  blessings  of  God — 
which  distich  was  contained  part  on  the  obverse  and  part  on  the 
reverse.     The  Bijri  year  was  inserted  to  the  left  of  the  initial  word 
Sikka,  and  the  regnal  year  in  the  curve  of  the  Nun  of  Ibn. 

In  1020  H.  this  "  'Inayat  Couplet  "  was  in  its  turn  surrendered, 
and  during  the  following  seven  years  quite  a  number  of  designs  and 
inscriptions  were  adopted  one  after  the  other.  First,  from  1020 — 1022 
H.  (Nos.  25  and  26),  we  have  on  the  obverse  of  the  rupee  the  simple 
legend 

Nur  al  Din  Jahangir  £hah  (ibn)  Akbar  Shah  ; 
while  the  reverse,  clearly  reflecting  Jahangir's  now  more  open  estrange- 
ment from  Islam,  exhibits  once  more  the  year  dated  according  to  the 
heretical  Ilahi  era  and  the  Persian  month,  with  which,  however,  are 
also  associated  the  Hijri  year  in  figures  and  the  customary  formula 
Darb  Ahmadabad. 

Next,  from  1022—1026  H.  (No.  27),  an  altogether  new  legend 
finds  a  place  on  the  Ahmadabad  rupee,  which  now  reads,  partly  on 
the  obverse  and  partly  on  the  reverse, 

Let  it  be  beautified  by  the  name  of  Rhah  Nur  al  Din  Jahaugir. 

The  obverse  further  gives  in  figures  the  Ilahi  year  in  the  top  line 
to  the  left  of  the  Mim  of  Nam,  and  the  Hijri  year  in  the  lowest  line 
to  the  left  of  the  Re  of  Jahangir ;  while  the  reverse  contains  the  word 
Ilahi  in  full,  also  the  Persian  month,  coupled  with  the  generic 
term  Mah,  "month,"  and,  quite  at  the  bottom,  Darb  Ahmadabad. 

It  is  nowise  strange  that  the  year  1027  II.  (1617-18  A.  D.)  was 
specially  rich  in  coins,  variously  fashioned  at  the  Ahmadabad  mint,  for 
it  was  in  this  year  that  Jahangir  held  his  court  in  that  city.  He 
records  in  the  Tarikh  i  Salim  ShaM: — 

"  I  remained  in  the  province  (of  Gujarat)  a  period  of  five 
"  months,  amusing  myself  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  making 
"  excursions  to  view  the  different  parts  of  the  country," — (Priced 
Translation,  p.  117.) 
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The  earliest  coin  of  this  year,  1027  (No.  28),  bears  inscribed  on 
obverse  and  reverse,  read  consecutively,  the  couplet 

&\jj   olj    *****  J)   vi\jj~£  *^*V 

In  the  seven  climes  may  this  money  be  always  current 
Through  the  stamp  of  the  name  Jahangir,  king  of  the  world. 
The  mint-town  Ahmadabad  is  entered  on  the  reverse,  while  the 
obverse  gives  the  Hijri  year  1027  and  the  regnal  year  12;  the  latter 
associated  with  the  technical  expression,  now  for  the  first  time  intro- 
duced on  the  Mughal  coins  of  India,  Sanah  Julus,  "in  the  year  of 
the  accession ."  Of  this  very  rare  type  of  coin  I  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  secure  two  specimens,  a  rupee  and  a  half-rupee. 

This  same  Hijri  year  1027,  but  the  13th  after  the  accession,  is 
the  date  of  the  earliest  known  Nithar  of  Ahmadabad.  Nithar  coins 
formed  the  "largesse"  money,  or  jeton,  distributed  amongst  the 
crowds  assembled  to  witness  the  pageantry  of  a  royal  procession. 
They  are,  as  Lane-Poole  has  candidly  remarked,  tl  economically  thin 
for  their  diameter."  This  Ahmadabad  Nithar,  for  example,  of  1027  II., 
now  in  the  Lahor  Museum  (L.  M.  Catal.  p.  156,  No.  187),  though 
%7  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  weighs  only  43^  grains,  or  less  than  a 
four-anna  piece.    The  obverse  reads  simply, 

Sanah  13  Julus,  Nithar  Jahangir!, 
and  the  reverse, 

Sanah  1027,  Darb  Ahmadabad, 

the  legend  on  each  side  being  inscribed  in  a  double  circle,  the  inner 
linear  and  the  outer  dotted. 

Quite  the  most  remarkable  coins,  however,  minted  at  Ahmadabad 
in  the  year  1027  H.  and  13th  after  the  accession,  are  the  well- 
known  Zodiacal  Rupees.  Regarding  the  introduction  of  the  Zodiacal 
coinage,  the  Emperor  wrote  in  the  "Waqi'at  i  Jahangir! : 

•*  Formerly  it  was  customary  to  strike  my  name  on  one  side 
of  the  coin,  and  that  of  the  place  and  the  month  and  the  year  of 
the  reign  on  the  reverse " — this,  we  have  already  seen,  had  been 
the  custom  from  1020  to  1022  H. — "It  now  occurred  to  my 
mind,"  Jahangir  adds,  *'  that,  instead  of  the  name  of  the  month, 
the  figure  of    the  sign   of  the    Zodiac  corresponding   to  the 

particular  month  should  be  stamped This  was 

my  own  innovation.    It  had  never  been  done  bcfore.,,—  (  Dowson'f 
Elliot,  VI.  357). 
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It  certainly  was  an  innovation  counter  to  the  iconoclastic  spirit  of 
Islam,  and  in  the  graven  Zodiacal  rupees  of  the  Ram,  the  Bull,  &c.t 
many  of  the  Emperor's  co-religionists  must  have  discerned  a  distinct 
infraction  of  the  Qur'anic  injunction, 

44  O  ye  who  believe  !  verily  wine,  and  al  maisar,  and  statues, 
and  divining  (arrows),  are  only  an  abomination  of  Satan's  work  ; 
avoid  them  that  haply  ye  may  prosper.,, — (Sura  V.  92.) 

Of  the  Zodiacal  coins,  it  would  seem  that  "  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, the  gold  muhrs  were  all  struck  at  Agra,  and  the  silver  rupees 
at  Ahmadabad" — this  at  least  was  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the 
late  Honourable  Mr.  James  Gibbs,  C.S.I.,  and  communicated  to  the 
Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  a  paper  read  by  him 
as  President  in  the  year  1878  (Jour.,  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.,  No.  36 
Vol.  14).  Three  legends  in  all  are  met  with  on  the  Zodiacal  rupees 
of  Ahmadabad  : — 

First  (Nos.  29  and  30),  the  simple  formula, 

Struck  at  Ahmadabad,  King  Jahangir  (son  of)  King  Akbar, 
with  the  Hijri  year  1027  over  the  elongated  Be  of  Akbar. 
This  inscription  occurs  on 

Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  and  Pisces, 
Mr.  Gibbs's  specimen  of  this  last  being  possibly  of  the  year  1026  H. 
My  cabinet  contains  a  Gemini  rupee  (No.  31)  remarkable  as  being 
undated,  owing  to  the  letters  of  the  inscription  being  so  large  as  not 
to  afford  room  for  the  digits  of  the  Hijri  year. 

Second  (Nos.  32  and  33).— The  "Zewar  Couplet"— 

King  Jahangir,  (son  of)  Akbar,  King  of  Kings, 
Gave  adornment  to  the  money  of  Ahmadabad, 
with  the  Hijri  year  1027  at  the  bottom  of  tho  coin  and  to  the  left  of 
the  initial  word  Zar. 

This  legend  is  found  on 

Cancer,  Leo,  and  Scorpio  (B.  M.  No.  374). 
Third  (No.  34).— The  •«  'Inayat  Couplet"— 

Shah  Nur  al  Din  Jahangir,  son  of  Akbar  Padshah, 
Struck  coin  in  Ahmadabad  by  the  blessings  of  God, 
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with  Hijri  year  1027  entered  to  the  left  of  the  lowest  line. 

This  distich,  though  very  rarely  met  with  on  Zodiacal  coins,  is 
inscribed  on  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Cancer  rupee  purchased  by 
me  in  Ahmadabad  ;  also  on  an  undated  Aquarius  Muhr  in  the  British 
Museum.1 

Of  all  these  Zodiacal  coins,  the  reverses,  struck  from  dies  probably 
engraven  by  a  European  artist,  and  one  of  no  mean  order,  exhibit  on 
a  background  of  Solar  rays  some  one  of  the  twelve  conventional  signs 
of  the  Zodiac,  while  in  a  few  cases  (Cancer,  Leo)  even  the  stars  of 
the  constellation  are  represented.  Beneath  the  sign  comes  the  regnal 
year  13  and  the  phrase  Sanah  Jul  us,  or,  in  the  case  of  Gemini, 
Cancer,  and  Scorpio,  the  word  Sanah  alone. 

The  description  now  given  covers,  I  believe,  all  the  genuine  Ahmad- 
abad Zodiacal  coins  hitherto  published,  with  the  single  exception 
of  a  Capricornus  in  the  late  Colonel  Seton  Guthrie's  collection.  Of 
this  coin  the  only  information  I  can  glean  is  that  it  was  a  rupee  of 
1027  H.,  and  thus  presumably  from  the  Ahmadabad  mint. 

Of  tho  complete  series  of  the  twelve  Zodiacal  Ahmadabad  rupees, 
it  will  be  seen  that  four,  Virgo,  Libra,  Sagittarius,  and  Aquarius  are 
quite  unrepresented  in  the  published  Catalogues.  That  all  the  twelve 
were  issued  there  is  no  room  to  doubt,  and  James  Forbes,  writing  his 
"  Oriental  Memoirs  "  in  1813,  expressly  states :  "  I  once  saw  an  entire 
collection  of  these  rupees  in  silver,  and  a  few  others  procured  by 
chance  of  the  same  metal."  (2nd  Ed.,  Vol.  II.,  215.)  While  poor 
imitations  of  the  whole  series  are  still  sometimes  exposed  for  sale — 
in  Bombay  I  have  been  offered  the  twelve  for  Rs.  25 — it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  the  complete  sets,  formerly  met  with,  as  Forbes  quaintly 
puts  it,  "  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,"  have  long  since  been  broken 
up  and  dispersed. 

The  last  coin  to  be  mentioned  as  having  been  struck  in  Ahmadabad 
in  the  year  1027  H.  is  one  closely  resembling  the  rupees  issued  in 
the  years  1017  to  1019  H.  It  bears  the  same  inscription  as  those — to 
wit,  the  'Inayat  bait,  but  with  a  slight  difference  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  words,  and  the  weight  is  now  the  normal  180  grains,  instead  of 
the  222  of  the  rupees  of  that  earlier  period.  The  obverse  gives  the 
regnal  year  13  over  the  word  Sanah,  which  in  a  unique  coin  I  secured 
(No.  35)  stands  in  the  topmost  line,  but  in  all  other  specimens 
(No.  36)  comes  at  the  left  of  the  middle  line.     The   Hijri  year  is 

This  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  true  reading  of  the  coin  No.  357,  only 
partially  deciphered  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue. 
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entered  at  the  base  of  the  reverse.     This  type  of  coin,  introduced  in 
1027,  was  current  through  the  six  succeeding  years,  1027 — 1033  H. 

Next  to  be  issued  were  the  celebrated  mubrs  and  rupees  that  bear 
along  with  Jahangir's  name  that  of  his  beautifnl  and  ambitious  queen, 
N  Or  Jahan.  The  issue  of  these  coins  from  the  Surat  mint  seems  to 
have  been  fairly  plentiful,  but  it  is  only  by  exceptional  good  fortune 
that  one  lights  upon  either  muhr  or  rnpee  of  this  type  struck  &% 
AhmaHabad  (No.  37).  The  obverse  and  reverse,  read  consecutively, 
yield  the  following  felicitous  couplet : — 

By  the  order  of  Shah  Jahangir  money  gained  a  hundred  beauties 
Through  the  name  of  Nur  Jahan  Padshah  Begam. 

In  the  rupees  the  mint-town  Ahmadabad  comes  at  the  foot  of  the 
obverse,  and  the  Hijri  and  regnal  years  on  the  reverse,  also  at  the 
foot ;  but  on  the  unique  muhr  in  the  Lahore  Museum  (L.  M.  Catal. 
p.  128,  No.  18)  the  words 

Sanah  28  Julus,  Sanah  1037, 
are  inscribed  within  a  m&hrabi,  or  arched,  area,  while  a  similar  pattern 
on  the  reverse  contains  the  words 

Darb  Ahmadabad. 

This  type,  both  in  gold  and  silver,  continued  during  the  last  four 
years  of  Jahangir's  reign,  or  from  1034—1037  H.  (1624—1627 
A.  D.). 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  silver  coins,  exclusive  of  Nithars, 
struck  at  Ahmadabad  in  successive  periods  of  Jahangir's  reign,  may 
be  tabulated  as  follows  : — 


No. 

Period. 

Weight. 

Legend. 

Year. 

Month. 

No.  23 

1014-1017  H.... 

216  grains. 

Kalima  ... 

Hijri    and 
regnal. 

None. 

No.  24 

1017-1019  H. ... 

222    „    ... 

*Inayat  ... 

j,      ... 

» 

Nob.  25  &  26... 

1020-1022  H. . 

180    „    ... 

Simple   ... 

Hijri   and 
Ilahi. 

Serbian 
and  word 
Mah. 

No.  27 

1022-1026  H... 

i>       n     ••• 

Mnzaiyan . 

»»      ••• 

»> 

55 
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No. 

Period. 

Weight.       Legend. 

Year. 

Month. 

No.  28 

1027"  H.       ... 

»»      »»    •• 

Kiphwar... 

Hiiri  and  None. 

Jnlus. 

Nos.  29-34    ... 

102718  0.       ... 

I*      j>    ••• 

Zodiaoal... 

i» 

»» 

Nos.  35  &  36... 

1027-1033  H.... 

n      >»    ••• 

'  Inayat  ... 

nijri    and 
regnal. 

it 

No.  37 

1034-1037  U... 

»»      »    ••• 

NurJahani 

»»       ••• 

it 

Of  the  Ahmadabad  gold  coins  of  Jahangir's  reign,  mention  has 
been  already  made  of  the  undated  Aquarius  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  of  the  1037  H.  Nur  Jahaoi  in  the  Labor  Museum.  Besides  these, 
only  four  other  muhrs  have  heen  catalogued.  They  are  dated  1028, 
1029,  1030,  and  1033  H.,  and  are  all  of  a  uniform  type.  As  in  the 
Nur  Jahaui  nvihr,  so  in  these  also,  a  muhrabi  area  is  engraven  on 
both  the  obverse  and  the  reverse,  the  former  containing  the  words 

Jahangir  Shah  Akhar  Shah, 
and  the  latter 

Sanah     ....     Julus,  Sanah    .... 
with  both  regnal  and  Hijrl  years  expressed  in  figures. 

The  secondary  inscription,  contained  in  the  segments  above  and 
below  these  Muhrabi  areas,  supplies  the  distich 

ob  {J\jj  aAIj  ^(^  13  t^Jt 

In  East  and  West  may  the  stamp  of  Ahmadabad, 
O  God,  be  current  while  the  world  laBta. 

None  of  the  published  Catalogues  record  any  copper  coins  of  Jahan- 
gir's from  the  Ahmadabad  mint,  but  my  own  cabinet  contains  five 
specimens,  four  of  wbich  are  fully  dated.  On  all  five  the  obverse 
reads  merely  Djj  Raw  an I,  with  the  tail  of  the  *—  reverted  so  as  to 
form  a  complete  diameter  of  the  coin.  Beneath  this  on  the  four  dated 
specimens  comes  the  word  Sanah  and  the  regnal  year.  The  reverse 
inscription  on  all  is  just  Fultis  Ahmadabad,  and  the  Hijri  year  presort 
on  the  four  is  expressed  in  figures  at  the  bottom.  The  two  earliest  speci- 
mens (No.  88)  bear  each  the  same  date,  namely,  1016  H.  and  regnal 
year  2,  and  weigh  3G7  and  372  grains  respectively,  over  against  the 
320  grains  of  the  fulus  in  Akbar's  time.     The  one  undated  specimen! 
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being  of  weight  89  grains,  is  clearly  a  Quarter  FulGs  of  the  1014— 
101 7  period  of  coinage.  The  next  coin  (No.  39),  an  exceptionally  fine 
specimen  dated  1017  H.  and  regnal  year  4,  differs  from  the  other* 
by  having  on  both  its  sides  an  ornamented  horizontal  diameter  form- 
ed of  dots  flanked  by  a  doable  line.  Its  weight  rises  to  the  high  figure 
of  393  grains,  while  as  to  measurements  its  diameter  is  *9  of  an  inch 
and  its  edge  '3.  The  latest  of  the  five  coins  is  of  1019  H.  and  regnal 
year  6.  Though  stamped  with  the  technical  designation  Fnlus,  it 
weighs  only  247  grains,  and  is  thus  clearly  intended  to  be  a  reversion, 
in  the  matter  of  weight  at  least,  to  Akbar's  Chau  Tank!  of  250  grains. 


The  inscriptions  on  the  muhrs  and  rupees  struck  in  Ahmadabad  in 
1037  fl.,  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Shah  Jaban,  were  retained  with 
only  the  slightest  change  till  the  close  of  his  reign  in  1069  H.  The 
obverse  reads 

Second  Lord  of  Conjunction,  Flame  of  the  Faith, 
Mtujammad  Shah  Jahan,  the  Victorious  King ; 

and  the  reverse  gives  the  Kalima. 

The  arrangement  of  the  words  differs  on  the  coins  of  the  different 
periods  of  this  reign,  bat  the  chief  variations  have  reference  to  the 
position  of  the  name  of  the  mint-town  Ahmadabad  and  to  the  methods 
of  indicating  the  year  of  issue  of  the  coin. 

Of  three  rupees  struck  in  the  first  year  each  has  distinguishing 
features  of  its  own.  In  two  (Nos.  40  and  41)  of  the  three,  Shihab  al 
Din  comes  in  the  lowest  line  of  the  obverse,  while  in  the  third  (No.  42), 
and  in  all  subsequent  coins  of  this  type,  Sahib  Qiran  thani  occupies 
the  lowest  line,  and  Shihab  al  Din  the  one  next  above  it.  Again,  on 
one  (No.  40)  of  the  three  coins,  Darh  Ahmadabad  stands  at  the  base 
of  the  reverse,  above  which  come  the  figures  of  the  Hijri  year.  But 
on  the  other  two  (Nos.  41  and  42),  the  Hijri  year  is  written  not  above 
but  under  Ahmadabad,  and  with  its  figures  are  now  associated  the 
Words  Sanah  Hyri,  this  being  the  first  occurrence  of  the  term  Hijri 
on  any  of  the  coins  of  India.  Further,  on  all  three  coins  the  regnal 
year  1  on  the  obverse  is  now  for  the  first  time  written  in  full, 
*^t  /**•,  Sanah  afyad,  and  hereafter  in  all  the  later  reigns  the  first 
year  is  invariably  thus  indicated. 
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In  the  coins  of  1038  H.  the  newly  adopted  term  Hijr!  gives  place 
to  Ilahi  and  the  Persian  month,  coupled  with  the  word  Mah,  these 
all  being  written  in  full  on  the  reverse,  while  the  Hijri  year  now 
stands  instead  of  the  regnal  year  on  the  obverse.  This  type  (No.  43) 
obtained  both  in  muhrs  and  rupees  for  the  six  years  from  1038  to 
1043  H. 

The  latter  year,  however,  witnessed  the  introduction  of  an  entirely 
different  design  (No.  44)  for  the  gold  and  silver  coins  struck  in 
Ahmadabad,  a  design  suggesting  that  of  the  rupees  current  shortly 
after  Akbar's  conquest  of  Gujarat.  Compare  No.  4  with  No.  44. 
This  type  is  specially  important  since  maintained  from  1043  H. 
right  on  till   the  close  of  the    reign  in   1069  H. 

A  large  square,  generally  knotted  at  the  corners,  is  marked  out  on 
both  the  obverse  and  the  reverse.  Within  the  obverse  square  the 
legend  is 

8hah  Jahan  Padshah  Ghazi. 
with  the  regnal  year  entered  generally  in  the  right  hand  margin,  but 
in  the  earlier  coins  in  or  near  the  curve  of  the  Nun  of  Jahan. 
The  left  hand  margin  reads       Darb  Ahmadabad, 
„    upper  „         „  Shihab  al  Din, 

„     right  hand  „         „  Muhammad  Sahib, 

and  the  lower    „         „  Qiran  than!. 

On  the  reverse  the  Kalima  is  inscribed  within  the  square  area,  the 
Hijri  year  in  small  figures  finding  a  place  in  the  coins  of  early  issue 
in  the  lower  left  hand  corner,  and  in  the  later  coins  (No.  45)  in  the 
left  hand  margin,  while  the  four  margins  contain  each  the  name  of 
one  of  the  four  khalifas  associated  with  his  distinguishing  '•  virtue," 
thus 

jbyi\  <3a<aj  By  the  veracity  of  Abu  Bakr, 

j+*  J±*j  and  the  rectitude  of  'Omar, 

by  the  mildness  of  'Othman 


&****  rJj(* 


r1' 


and  the  learning  of  'All. 


The  various  methods  of  indicating  the  date  of  issue  of  the  gold  and 
silver  coins  of  Ahmadabad  in  successive  periods  of  Shah  Jahan's 
reign  admit  of  tabulation  as  follows  : — 


Period. 


Hijri  year. 


Regnal  year. 


Month. 


1037  H. 


Figures  alone  on)  Sauah  &^  |  on  ob-  None 


reverse. 


verse. 
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Period.              Hijri  year. 

Eegnal  year. 

Mouth. 

1087-1038  H.... 

Figures  &  Sanah 
Hijri  on  reverse. 

Sanah  <x*.  1  on  ob- 
verse. 

None. 

1038-1043  H. ... 

Figures  alone  on 
obverse. 

Ilahi  Sanah  on 
reverse. 

Persian  and  word 
Man. 

1043-1069  H.  ... 

Figures  alone  on 
reverse. 

Figures  alone  on 
obverse. 

None. 

I  have  been  bo  fortunate  as  to  secure  a  unique  Ahmad ab ad  nithar  in 
silver  (No.  46)  of  this  reign.  Though  thin,  it  is  in  excellent  condition. 
The  obverse  reads  from  bottom  upwards. 

Nithar  Shah  Jahan  1069. 
and  the  reverse 

Sanah  33,  Barb  Abmadabad. 
Of  Copper  Coins  of  this  reign  struck  in  Ahmadabad  my  cabinet 
contains  six   unique   specimens,  of  which   one  is  a  Fulus    of    309 
grains,  and  each  of  the  others  a  Half  Fulus,  weighing  from  154  to 
156  grains.     Of  the  six  the  four  earliest  are  dated. 
Ilahi  6  Farwardin. 
,,    „  Isfandarmuz  (No.  47). 
„     7  Mihr. 

„     x  Mihr  with  the  Hijri  year  1043. 
On  all  four  the  obverse  inscription  is  simply 

Fulus  Shah  Jahani, 
with  the  regnal  year  under  the  Sin  of  Fu1qs  or  in  its  loop. 

The  reverse  contains  in  the  upper  portion  the  word  Ilahi,  preceded 
by  the  Persian  month  and  the  word  Mah  written  in  full,  while  the 
lower  half  reads  Darb  Ahmadabad,  below  which  comes  on  one  of  the 
coins  the  Hijri  year  1043  in  figures. 

The  two  remaining  Copper  Coins  (No.  48)  are  of  1044  H.  regna 
year  8,  and  1046  H.  regnal  year  10.  They  are  of  an  identical  type, 
the  obverse  reading,  as  in  the  preceding  group  of  four, 

Fulus  Shah  Jahani 
with  the  regnal  year  in  the  loop  of  the  Sin  of  Fulus,  while  the  reverse 
legend  is  merely 

Darb  Afemadabad 
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with  the  Hijri  year  under  the  elongated  Be  of  Darb. 

»  »  »  » 

During  his  brief  and  abortive  rebellion  the  ill-fated  Murad 
Bakhsh  caused  coins  to  be  struck  at  Abmadabad  in  both  gold  and 
silver.  The  unique  gold  specimen,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
(Br.  Mas.  Catal.  No.  692)  bears  within  a  square  on  the  obverse  the 
inscription 

«i_jli  sl&ab  c£±*  ^(^o  a+x* 
Muhammad  Murad  ^akhsh,  the  victorious  king. 
and  in  the  margins 

The  father  of  the  victorious,  wedded  to  the  Faith  (?),  struck  at  Ahmadabid, 
in  1  of  the  Divine  era. 

The  square  on  the  reverse  contains  the  kalima,  and  its  margins 
record  the  names  and  virtues  of  the  Four  Khalifas,  the  Hijri  date 
1068  being  inscribed  between  the  'Ilm  and  'Ali  of  the  last,  or  uppe  r 
margin. 

The  inscription  and  design  borne  on  Murad  Bakhsh's  Ahmadabad 
rupees  (No.  49)  are  the  same  as  on  his  muhrs,  save  that  Sanah  ahad 
seems  to  have  been  substituted  for  the  Ilahl  ahad  in  the  upper  margin 
of  the  obverse. 

»  »  »  » 

In  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb  an  altogether  new  inscription  was  devised 
for  the  current  coins.  We  have  seen  that  every  muhr  and  rupee 
struck  at  Ahmadabad  from  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Shah  Jahan 
in  1037  EL,  bore,  stamped  on  its  reverse,  the  Kalima  or  Muslim  Creed. 
The  abolition  from  the  coinage  of  this  Symbol  of  the  Faith  was 
reserved,  strange  to  say,  for  Aurangzeb,  who  beyond  all  other  Emperors 
of  India  affected  the  role  of  an  avowed,  even  a  fanatical,  champion  of 
orthodoxy.  Apprehensive  that  some  of  the  coins  bearing  the  sacred 
Formula  of  the  Faith  might  "  pass  into  many  unworthy  places  and 
fall  under  the  feet  of  infidels"  Aurangzeb  introduced  a  new  legend 
which,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  appears  on  every  rupee  struck  in 
Ahmadabad  during  his  long  reign  of  nearly  fifty  years,  1659-1707 
A.'  D.,  (1069-1119  H.) 

The  obverse  (No.  50)  bears  the  Persian  distich, 

yS     ^U      ^jj  ^jj\      sU 

Shah  Aurangzeb  'Alamgir 

Struck  money  through  the  world  like  the  shining  moos. 
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On  the  obverse  is  also  entered  the  Hijri  year,  which,  in  the  coins  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  reign,   stands  over  the  •'  dnr  jahan  "   in  the 
*owest  line,  but  in  those  issued  towards  its   close  (No.  51)   near   the 
lop  «>f  the  coin  and  over  the  Gaf  of  Aurang. 
The  reverse  inscription  roads 

^jmjil*    OJL+A*    ^jmyi^   ....     AJU« 

In  the  year  ....  of  the  reign  of  tranquil  prosperity, 
with  the  figures  of  the  regnal  year  superscribed  over  the  word  San  ah, 
In  the  lower  portion  of  the  reverse  the  mint-town  is  indicated  by  the 
usual  formula  Darb  Ahmadabad.  This  reverse  legend  appears  on  the 
rupees  of  most  of  the  succeeding  Emperors. 

Of  Aurangzeb's  gold  coins  struck  at  Ahmadabad  not  a  single 
specimen  is  now  known  to  collectors,  and  of  his  copper  coins  just  one. 
Much  worn,  it  now  weighs  only  211  grains.  On  the  obverse  the 
letters,  with  difficulty  decipherable,  seem  to  read  Fulus  bad  Shah 
'Almagir,  1097,  but  the  reverse,  though  unfortunately  illegible  in 
the  upper  half,  contains  quite  clearly  in  the  lower  the  words  Darb 
Ahmadabad. 

•  •  #  • 

On  Aurangzeb's  death  in  1118  H.  (1707  A.  D.)  his  son  A'zam, 
in  the  absence  of  an  elder  brother,  strove  to  secure  the  throne  for 
himself.  Slain  within  three  months  in  a  battle  fought  on  the  plains 
near  Agra,  he  had  none  the  less,  during  his  short  term  of  usurpation, 
caused  coins  to  be  struck  in  his  name  at  Aurangabad,  Burhanpfir 
and  Ahmadabad.  A  solitary  rupee  from  the  last  mint  is  in  the  British 
Museum  (Br.  Mu.  Catalogue,  No.  850).    The  obverse  bears  the  couplet 

sU      {Jte\      «JJ(+*      S&ob 

The  king  of  the  realms,  A'zam  Shah, 

Struck  money  through  the  world  with  prosperity  and  majesty, 

with  the  Hijri  year  1119  under  the  final  Shah. 
The  obverse  gives 

Hinted  at  Ahmadabad  in  the  year  1  of  the  most  noble  reign. 

•  #  •  • 

A'zam's  elder  brother,  Mu'azzam,  on  ascending  the  throne,  took 
the  title  of  Shah  'A  lam  Bahadur,  which  duly  appears  on  the  very 
few  rupees  (No.  52)  now  known  of  his  reign  from  the  Ahmadabad 
mint.  These  coins  are  the  first  to  bear  on  the  obverse  an  inscrip- 
tion which,  with,  of  course,  the  necessary  change  of  name,  continued 
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in  vogue  through  the  reigns  of  nearly  all  the  succeeding  Emperors. 
It  reads 

The  auspicious  ooin  of  Rhah  'Alam  Bahadur,  the  victorious  king. 
The  lowest  line  also  gives  the  Hijrl  year. 
The  reverse  repeats  the  formula  introduced  by  Aurangzeb, 

Darb  Ahmadabad,  Sanaa    ....    julua  maimanat  ma'nus. 

•  »  »  • 

Shah  '&lam's  successor  on  the  throne  was  his  third  *on,  the  profli- 
gate Jahandar,  whose  reign  had  reached  only  eleven  months  when  he 
met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  Farrukh  Siyar.  Jahandar* s  coins  were 
issued  certainly  from  twelve,  perhaps  from  thirteen,  different  mints, 
but  no  specimen,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  been  catalogued  from  the 
mint  of  Ahmadabad. 

•  •  •  • 

Of  Farrukh  Siyar's  reign,  1124-1131  H.  (1713-1719  A,  D.),  two 
Ahmadabad  coins  are  known,  both  of  them  rupees,  one  of  his  sixth,  and 
the  other  of  his  seventh,  regnal  year.  On  these  (No.  53)  the  obverse 
bears  the  couplet 

Farrukh  Siyar,  king  of  sea  and  land, 

Struck  coin  of  silver  and  gold  by  graoe  of  the  truth, 

the  Hijrl  year  coming  to  the  left  of  the  Kaf  of  Sikka. 
The  reverse  has  the  regular  julus  formula  introduced  by  Aurangzeb 
»  »  »  • 

Farrukh  Siyar  was  succeeded  in  1131  H.  (1719  A.  D.)  by  Rafi*  al 
Darajat,  who  held  the  throne  for  little  over  six  months.  Of  this  short 
reign  two  rupees  from  the  Ahmadabad  mint  are  known,  one  entered 
as  "  unique"  in  the  Lahor  Museum  Catalogue  (page  207,  No.  4),  and 
one — its  duplicate— in  my  own  cabinet  (No.  54).  The  couplet  on 
the  obverse  reads 

Rafi'al  Darajat,  Emperor  of  aea  and  land, 
Struck  coin  in  India  with  a  thousand  blessings ; 

and  at  the  right  of  the  top  line  comes  the  Hijrl  year. 

In  this  distich  the  presence  of  the  word  "  barakat  "  is  probably  due 
to  the  Emperor's  title  of  Shams-ul-Dln  Abu'l  Barakat. 

The  reverse  of  this  rupee  is  of  special  interest  as  furnishing  the 
honorific  epithet  Zinat  al  Bilad  (the  Beauty  of  Towns),  the  only  title 
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applied   to   Ahmadabad  since  the  earlier  issues  of  Akbar's  reign. 
Read  from  below  upwards,  the  inscription  is 

£b1<X+o.l   «>AJ1  oJujj   w^o    .*.   ^yvo  *&*+&*  LrJ^£  **t  ***• 
In  the  year  1  of  the  reign  of  tranquil  prosperity* 
Struck  at  Afcmadabad,  the  Beauty  of  Towns. 


On  Raft1  al  Darajat's  death  his  elder  brother,  Rafi'  al  Daalat,  whose 
name  appears  on  coins  as  Shah  Jah&n  (II.),  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
His  reign  lasted  but  three  months.  The  only  Ahmadabad  coin, 
hitherto  known,  struck  in  his  name  is  a  rupee  that  came  into  my 
possession  just  a  few  days  ago,  but  unfortunately  too  late  to  be  photo- 
graphed with  the  coins-  on  Plate  V.,  on  which  its  place  would  come 
between  Nos.  54  and  55.  Its  severely  simple  inscriptions  are  of  the 
type  represented  by  the  rupee  of  Shah  'Alam  Bahadur's  reign 
(No.  52).     On  the  obverse  the  arrangement  is  as  follows : — 

U ~ 

The  auspioioms  coin  of  Bhah  Jahan,  the  victorious  king,  1181. 
The  inscription  on  the  reverse  is   identical  with  that  on   A^mad 
ghah's  rupee,  shown  as  Wo.  56  of  Plate  V. 


The  successor  of  Shah  Jahan  II.  was  Mul?ammad;Shab/1131-1161 
H.  (1719-1748  A.  D.),  nine  of  whose  rupees  (No.  55)  are  in  my 
cabinet.  They  all  bear  the  inscriptions  which  we  have  already 
associated  with  the  reigns  of  Aurangteb  and  Shah  'Alam  Bah&dur, 
being  on  the  obverse 

SIkka  mubirak  Padshah  fihM  Mufeaminad  Bhih, 
with  the  Hijri  year ; 

and  on  the  reverse 

JJarh  Ahmadabad,  Sanah    ....    julus  maimanat  ma'nus 
with  the  regnal  year. 

Of  Muhammad's  Copper  Coins  of  Ahmadabad  I  have  four  speci- 
mens, all  poor,  one  of  the  26th  and  one  of  the  28th  regnal  year, 
and   the  remaining,  two  with  dates  illegible.    These  coins  weigh 
56 
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between  208  and  214  grains  each,  which,  considering  their  worn  con- 
dition, may  well  represent  an  original  weight  of  250  grains* 
The  obrerse  seems  to  read 

Fulus    .    ,    .    .    Muhammad  !8hah 
while  the  reverse  is  clearly 

IJarb  Abmadabad,  Banah    ....    jolos, 
with  the  figures  of  the  regnal  year  over  Sanah. 

It  was  dnring  the  reign  of  this  Muhammad  Shah  that  the  Persian 
usurper  Nadir  Shah  invaded  India,  and  massacred  so  ruthlessly  the 
inhabitants  of  Dehll.    Mirza  Muhammad  Bakhsh  expressly  records: — 
"The  Persians  and  others  of  Nadir's  army,  having  dismounted 
"and  picketed  their  horses,   were  plundering  and  ransacking 
"  without  check.    They  had  broken  open  the  chests  with  blows 
"  of  axes  and  swords,  torn  in  piecest  he  bags  of  gold  and  silver, 
"  and,  having  scattered  the  contents  on  the  ground,  were  engaged 
"  in  picking  them  up.    Furniture,  especially  the  culinary  utensils 
"  of  silver  and  copper,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  plunderers."  — 
Dawson's  Elliot,  VUI.,  288,  284. 
Later  on,  however,   it  appears  the  men  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render the  silver  they   had   thus  attached  as  booty,  and  from  it 
Nadir  Shah  caused  rupees  to  be  struck  in  his  own  name  at  the  mint 
of  Dehll,  then  known  as  Shahjahanabad.    But  Nadir's  coins  issued 
also  from  the  mint  of  A^madabad —  a  fact  the  more  remarkable,  inas- 
much as  the  Persian  invader,  after  the  sack  of  Dehll,  proceeded 
homewards  without  even  putting  foot  in  the  province  of  Gujarat 
The  probable  explanation  is  that  these  coins  were  struck  at  a  time  of 
panic,  when  the  hearts  of  the  A^madabadls  failed  them  for  fear,  in 
dread  anticipation  of  Nadir's  arrival  before  the  gates  of  their  city. 
The  Gujarat  Viceroy  may  have  hoped  by  this  acknowledged  symbol 
of  submission  to  mollify  the  cruel  conqueror,  and  assure  him  of  the 
city's  loyalty  to  him  as  lord. 
The  legend  on  the  obverse  of  these  coins  is 

The  monarch  of  monarchs,  Nadir,  the  lord  of  conjunction. 
Is  a  Saltan  over  the  Saltans  of  the  world. 
The  inscription  on  the  reverse  reads  from  below  upwards, 
AlJt   diet  A&U  abl«X*cJ  sjjA    ll*r  ***• 
Tear  1152,  struck  at  Afrmadabad,  Allahfkeep  the  kingdom  for  ever. 
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Some  four  years  ago  I  picked  up  in  the  Ahmadabad  bazar  a  rupee, 
and  more  recently  an  eight-anna  piece,  of  this  type,  and  had  the  pleasure 

of  sending  both  to  the  late  Mr.  Rodgers  as  unexpected  "finds." 

•  •  •  » 

Subsequent  to  Muhammad  Shah,  the  Emperors  A^mad  Shah 
(No,  56), « Alamgir  II.  (No.  57),  Shah  'AlamIL  (No.  59),  and  Akbar 
H.  (No.  60),  also  the  "mimic  king"  Shah  Jahan  III.  (No.  58),  all 
caused  coins  to  be  struok  at  Ahmadabad  of  the  type  that  bad  already 
come  to  be  regarded  as  conventional. 

On  the  obverse  we  have  the  familiar  legend 
Sikka  mubarak  Padshah  Ghazi, 
with  the  topmost  line  reserved  for  the  regnant  Emperor's  name,  and  to 
the  right  the  Hijri  year  ;  while  the  reverse  reads,  as  usual, 

Sanah    ....    julus  maimanat  ma'nus, 
the  regnal  year  being  written  above  the  word  Sanah,  and  the  formula 
Barb  Ahmadabad,  recording  the  mint-town,  occupying  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  coin. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  Emperors,  Akbar  II.  alone  is  represented  in 
the  numismatic  cabinets  by  any  copper  coins  (No.  61)  of  Ahmadabad. 
On  these  rare  coins 

Fulus  Akbar  Shah, 
with  Hijri  year,  constitutes  the  legend  on  the  obverse,  and 

Ahmadabad,  Sanah    ....    julus, 
with  regnal  year,  the  legend  on  the  reverse. 

Five  fairly  good  specimens  in  my  collection  range  in  weight  between 
116  and  121  grains,  and  thus  suggest  an  original  weight  of  125  grains, 
equivalent  therefore  to  that  of  the  Do  Tankis  of  Akbar5  s  coinage. 

•  •  •  * 

The  last  of  the  Mughal  Emperors  of  India,  Bahadur  II.,  mounted 
the  throne  in  1253  H.  (1837  A  J).).  By  that  year,  however,  the  rupees 
and  paise  of  British  currency  had  already  come  into  circulation  in 
Gujarat,  and,  accordingly,  it  is  not  strange  that  no  coins  seem  to  have 
issued  from  the  Ahmadabad  mint  bearing  the  name  of  Bahadur  II.  His 
authority,  indeed,  was  at  no  time  more  than  merely  nominal  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  Fort  of  Dehll. 

•  •  •  * 

One  coin  of  Ahmadabad  still  remains  to  claim  attention.  In  the  30th 
year  of  his  reign  the  Emperor  Shah  'Alam  was  barbarously  blinded, 
and  a  puppet  king,  Bldar  Bakht,  the  son  of  the  late  Emperor  Afemad 
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Shah,  woe  placed  on  the  throne  of  Dehli.    During  eight  months  ef 
1202-3  H.  (1788-89  A.D.)  sovereign  power  was  nominally  Tested  in 
his  hands,  though  the  de  facto  ruler  was  the  infamous  Gholam  Qidir  } 
bnt  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  Maratha  general  Rina  Khan  defeated 
gbulam,  and,  in  contravention  of  the  rule  that  no  blind  man  may  be 
a  Sultan,  reinstated  the  unfortunate  Shah  •Alam.     In  its  account  oi 
this  short-lived  rebellion,  the  'Ibrat-nama  expressly  mentions  that 
**  Qhulam  Qadir  took  the  gold  and  silver  mounted  articles  from 
"  the  apartments  of  Shah  'Alam  and  the  princes  and  princesses, 
"  then  piled  them  in  a  heap  and  burnt  them,  and  sent  the  metal 
u  to  the  mint  to  be  coined."— Dcncson'g  Elliot,  VIII.  247. 
The  mint  referred  to  was  doubtless  that  of  Shahjahanabad  (Dehll) 
and  of  Bidar's  coins  struck  there,  the    British  Museum   contains 
one  in  gold  and  one  in  silver.  The  Lahor  Museum  Catalogue  registers  a 
muhr  of  Bidar's,  issued  from  the  Mul^ammadSbad  mint,  and  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue  two  other  muhrs,  which,  if  the  legends  have  been 
read  aright,  hail  from  AhmadSbad  (Br.  Mus.    CataL,  Nos.  1207  and 
1208).  Of  these  last,  indeed,  the  specimen  given  on  Plate  XXIX.  of  the 
Catalogue  wants  the  initial  letters  of  the  name  of  the  mint ;  so,  possibly  r 
this  coin  may  be  just  a  duplicate  of  the  MuJjammadabad  muhr,  and 
not  an  Ahmadabad  coin  at  all.    Assuming,  however,  the  correctness 
of  Mr.  Lane-Poole's  rendering,  the  reverse  legend  is, 

Banah  afead  joins  maimanat  ma'nus,  Barb  Ahmadabad, 

In  the  year  1  of  the  reign  of  tranquil  prosperity,  struck  at  A^madihid ; 

while  the  obverse  exhibits,  along  with  the  Hijri  year  1203  (1788-89 
Ar  D.),  the  following  distich : — 

C*±4 jl&u  a+ac"  *U» 
Shah  Muhammad  Bldar  Bakht, 
Owner  of  the  orown  and  throne  of  the  world,  struck  ooms  of  goid. 


In  now  concluding  this  account  of  the  Mughal  coinage  of  Ahmad- 
Sbed,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  how  many  of  the  fifteen  Emperors 
and  nine  Pretenders  that  occupied  the  throne  of  Dehli,  subsequent 
to  the  annexation  of  the  province  of  Gujarat,  are  represented  by  their 
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coins  in  the  four  collections  that  have  supplied  the  material  for  this 
article.    The  following  Table  furnishes  this  information :— 


Collection. 

Emperors  (16). 

Petendeni  (9). 

Total  (24). 

British  Museum 

4 

4 

8 

Labor        „               ... 

6 

o 

* 

Calcutta    M 

7 

0 

7 

Taylor  Cabinet 

13 

2 

16 

The  aggregate  collection,  formed  from  these  four,  contains  Abroad" 
&bad  coins  of  thirteen  of  the  fifteen  Emperors  and  of  four  of  the 
nine  Pretenders.  The  two  Emperors  and  fire  Pretenders  still  un- 
represented are: — 

Emperors  :      1.    Jahandar  Shah. 

2.    Bahadur  Shah  II. 
Pretenders  :     1.     Dawar  Bakhsh. 

2.  Shah  ShujaS 

3.  Earn  Bakhsh. 

4.  Niku  Siyar. 

5.  Ibrahim. 

Of  the  two  Emperors,  the  latter,  Bahadur  Shah  II.,  ascended  the 
throne  in  1837,  and  thus  two  years  after  the  issue  of  a  uniform 
coinage  for  British  India.  Hence,  as  we  hare  already  had  ^occasion 
to  remark,  probably  no  coins  were  ever  struck  at  the  Ahmadabad 
mint  in  the  name  of  Bahadur  II. 

The  only  remaining  Emperor  whose  coins  are  still  wanting  is 
Jahandar,  who  reigned  for  eleven  months  of  the  year  1124  H. 
(1712  A.  D.). 

Of  the  five  Pretenders  in  the  above  list,  four,  it  would  seem,  coined 
each  at  but  a  single  mint — to  wit,  Dawar  Bakhsh  at  Lahor,  Shah 
Shuja'  at  Akbarabad  (Agra),  Ibrahim  at  ShahjahSnabad  (Dehll), 
and  Niku  Siyar  at  Surat,  possibly  also  at  Bhakkar ;  while  of  the 
fifth,  Kam  Bakhsh.  coins  are  known  to  have  issued  only  from  the 
two  mints  of  Bijapur  and  Haidarabad.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
of  these  five  Pretenders  continued  coining  for  a  full  twelve  month. 
Hence,  omitting  Bahadur  II.  from  our  reckoning,  inasmuch  as  his 
date  (1837-1867  A.  D.)  is  later  than  the  lowest  limit  (1835  A.  D). 
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assigned  to  the  Mughal  currency  of  Atmadabaad,  the  coins  of  all 
the  unrepresented  Emperors  and  Pretenders  do  not  coyer  in  the 
aggregate  a  period  of  more  than  four  or  five  years.  Clearly,  then, 
the  Mughal  coins  of  Ahmadabad  contained  in  existing  cabinets  con- 
stitute, as  to  type  at  least,  a  collection  very  nearly  complete. 

Geo.  P.  Taylor, 

Ahmadabad,  10th  January  1899. 

I  desire  here  to  express  my  deep  obligations  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Henry 
Cousens,  M.  R.  A.  S.,  the  accomplished  Superintendent  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Survey,  Western  India,  for  the  very  great  trouble  he  has  so 
kindly  taken  in  connexion  with  the  production  of  the  Plates  that 
illustrate  this  article.  Having  with  his  own  hands  made  casts  in 
plaster  of  the  original  coins,  he  sent  me  excellent  photographs  of 
them,  from  which  the  accompanying  five  Plates  have  been  prepared 
by  the  ordinary  processes. 

Q.  P.  T. 
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Saltan 
or 

TlAB. 

Month. 

Weight 
in 

Typical  of 
Hijri 

No. 

Emperor. 

Hijri. 

Begnal. 

grains. 

1 

period. 

1 

Sultan  MngafEar 
Bhih  III. 

fc991 

•••  ••• 

170 

2 

n                    ••• 

... 

85 

3 

Akbar 

980 

174 

980-982 

4 

n                     ••• 

982 

174 

982-986 

5 

»»                     ••• 

991 

172 

987-1000 

6 

»t                     ••• 

... 

87 

177 

1000-1001 

7 

ti                      ••* 

••» 

3911ahi 

AidiWniBht. 

177 

1001-1002 

r  1002-1009 
1 1011-1014 

8 

44  Ilahi 

Bahman    ... 

176 

9 

„                      ••• 

... 

47Hahi 

Aban 

174 

1010 

10 

»t                      ••• 

982 

•••••• 

308 

M.  981-995 

11 

„                      ... 

98z 

77 

i» 
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Plat*  II. 


No 

Saltan 

or 

Bmperor. 

Ykab. 

Month. 

Weight 

in 
grains. 

Typical  of 

Hijri 

period. 

Hijri. 

Regnal. 

12 

Akbar 

••• 

38  Ilahi.t* 

Ahan 

812 

M.  100M003 

13 

»»                ••• 

... 

44  Ilahi... 

Amardid  ... 

680 

M.  1003-1009 

14 

t» 

... 

»»      ... 

»t          ••• 

810 

it 

15 

t>                 ••• 

...•■ 

16  Ifihi... 

t 

154 

n 

1« 

it ' 

... 

44  Ilahi..; 

Amardad  ... 

74 

N 

17 

it                 ••• 

... 

47  Ifihi... 

Farwardin  . 

242 

M.  1009-1014 

18 

it                 ••• 

... 

46  Ilahi... 

Bahman    ... 

116 

it 

19 

n 

... 

? 

f 

58 

i> 

20 

Sultan        8a1im 
Shah. 

•tC 

6 

DI 

176 

t 

21 

n               ••« 

*•• 

5  Ilahi... 

Aban 

176 

? 

22 

it                ••* 

5  Ilahi... 

Am 

244 

r 
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Emperor. 

Year, 

Month. 

Weight 

in 
grains. 

Typical  of 
period. 

No. 

Hijri. 

Regnal. 

23 

Jahangir 

1015 

1 

•••  •*. 

211 

1014-1017 

24 

»»                  ♦•• 

1019 

6 

••» ... 

219 

1017-1019 

25 

»                 ••• 

1021 

7  Ilahi  ... 

Ifah  A  ban... 

175 

1020  1028 

26 

n                     ... 

1022 

? 

MahMihr... 

175 

27 

9t 

1025 

11  Ilahi  ... 

Man  Amardad 

174 

1022-1026 

28 

»                     ... 

1027 

Sanah  12 
Julus. 

176 

29 

it                     »•» 

1027 

Sanah  13 
Julus. 

(Aries) 

175 

30 

>■ 

(1027) 

Sanah  IS 
Julus. 

(TanruB)   ... 

175 

81 

it                     »•• 



(Sanah  13) 

(Gemini)  ... 

173 

82* 

ii                     ••• 

1027 

Sanah  18  j 

(Cancer)   ... 

174 

83 

M                     ••• 

(1027) 

Sanah  13 
JulQs. 

(Leo)        ... 

174 

84* 

n                    ••• 

1027 

Sanah  18 

(Cancer)  ... 

175 

85f 

»                    ••• 

(1027) 

Sanah  13 

173 

36f 

i>                    ••• 

1027 

Sanah  13 

175 

10271033 

•  The  legend  on  No.  32  differs  from  that  on  No.  34. 

t  The  legends  on  Nos,  35  and  36  are  the  same,  but  the  obverses  of  these  two 
coins  present  different  arrangements  of  the  words. 
57 
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Plate  IV. 


No. 

Emperor. 

Yeab. 

Month. 

Weight 

in 
graict. 

Typical -of 

Hijri. 

Regnal. 

Hijri 
period. 

37 

Jafcangir  and  Nur 
Jaban 

1036 

2x       ... 

175 

1034—1037 

38 

Jahangir 

1016 

2 

371 

M 

39 

*>                 •• 

1017 

4 

390 

M 

40 

Shah  Jahin  (I.)... 

1037 

Sanah     1 

172 

41* 
42* 
43 

»>                 ... 

5»                                  ••• 

1037 
Hijri 
Sanah 
1037 
Hijri 
3anah. 
1039 

Sanah     I 

Sanah      1 

2  llahi 
Sanah. 

Ardibihisht 
Mah. 

174 
174 
175 

1037—1038 

1038—1043 

44f 

99 

1043 

6 

...-..« 

174 

>1043— 106» 

45f 

>» 

1055 

19 

176 

J 

4G§ 

f> 

1069 

Sanah   33 

•••  •  •• 

43 

47 

»»                               ••• 

? 

6Il5hi.. 

Isfandarmuz. 

154 

M 

48 

»»                              ••• 

1041 

8 

».««•• 

156 

M 

*  The  legends  on  Nos.  41  and  42  are  the  same,  but  the  obverses  of  these  two 
coins  present  different  arrangements  of  the  words. 

t  Nos.  44  and  45  differ  only  in  the  positions  assigned  on  their  obverses  to  the 
regnal  year  and  on  their  reverses  to  the  Hijri  year. 

§  No.  46  is  a  nithar. 
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No 

Emperor. 

Yeas. 

Month. 

Weigh 

in 
grains 

t     Typical  of 

Hijri. 

Regnal. 

Hijri 
period. 

49 

Murad  Bakhsh .. 

1068 

1 

176 

50» 

Airangieb'Alam- 
gi<"  (L) 

1075 

Sanaa 
7  jul  us 

177 

1 

?>  1069—1119. 

61* 

n           » 

1116 

t,«„ 

177 

J 

62 

Bahadur  ghah 
'Alam  (I.) 

1120 

>*     *     ,y 

178 

1119—1124. 

63 

FarrattSiyar... 

[112]9 

JjS,, 

HUM 

177 

1124-1131. 

64 

RafJ'al-darajat  .. 

(1131) 

»    (1)    M 

178 

113L 

65 

Muhammad  Rbab 

1143 

»»   13  i» 

177 

1131—1161 

66 

Afcmad  Bhah     ... 

1161 

»i  1  >? 

174 

1161—1167 

67 

'Siamgir  (II,)  ... 

1169 

»»  2  „ 



178 

1167-1173 

68 

RhahJalian(IIlO 

1173 

,»   (1)  n 

178 

1173. 

69 

8fcah  «£lam  (II.). 

1188 

"  (16)  „ 

•  •«••• 

178 

1173— 122L 

€0 

Akbar  Shah  (II). 

1230 

»   *  ,, 

178 

1221—1251. 

61 

*i 

1236 

»M» 

■  ••••• 

120 

M 

*  Nob.  50  and  51  differ  only  in  the  positions  assigned  on  their  obverses  to 
*fc«  Hijri  year. 
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Art.  XXII. — Introduction  to  the  PeahwcCs  Diaries* — By  the 
Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  M.  G.  Ranade,  M.A.,  CLE. 


(Read,  30th  June  1900.) 


During  the  past  two  or  three  years,  most  of  my  leisure  time  has 
been  devoted  to  the  perusal  of  the  Selections  from  the  Peshwa's 
Diaries,  commencing  with  the  accession  of  Rnja  Shahu,  and  ending 
with  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Bajirao  II.  These  Selections  were  pre- 
pared by  Rao  Bahadur  Wad  from  the  original  Marathi  record,  and 
they  made  up  in  all  about  22,000  folio  pages,  including  the  English 
summary  prepared  in  the  Daftar  office.  These  selections  cover  a 
period  of  over  a  hundred  years,  from  1708  to  1816-1 7,  and  they  furnish 
most  valuable  materials  for  constructing  a  true  history  of  the  people 
of  Maharashtra  during  the  most  eventful  period  of  their  annals.  Our 
ordinary  Bakhars,  and  the  works  written  by  English  historians,  like 
Grant  Duff,  content  themselves  chiefly  with  the  narration  of  political 
events,  and  throw  little  or  no  light  upon  the  condition  of  the  people, 
how  they  lived  and  thrived,  the  pleasures  which  amused  them,  their 
Superstitions  and  their  beliefs,  their  morals,  their  manners,  and  their 
customs.  These  histories  do  not  also  give  a  clear  account  of  the  way 
in  which  the  work  of  government  was  carried  on  under  Native  rule, 
how  the  land  revenue  was  assessed  and  collected,  how  the  forts  were 
guarded,  how  the  Sayer  revenues  (consisting  of  Mohturfa,  Abkari, 
Salt,  Customs),  and  tributes,  &c,  were  administered,  how  the  armies 
were  raised  and  paid  for,  how  the  navy  was  manned,  how  the  State 
borrowed  its  public  debt,  how  civil  and  criminal  justice  was  dispensed, 
how  the  departments  of  police,  post,  mint,  prisons,  charities, 
pensions,  public  works,  medical  relief,  and  sanitation,  were  regulated 
and  controlled,  how  trade  and  commerce  was  encouraged,  and  learn- 
ing fostered.  To  many  it  will  be  a  matter  of  no  little  surprise  to  find 
that,  only  a  hundred  years  ago,  all  these  varied  activities  engrossed 
the  attention  of  the  Native  rulers,  and  that  they  grappled  with 
the  problems  of  Government  to  a  large  extent  successfully.  They 
even  went,  as  some  might  say,  out  of  their  way,  in  undertaking 
reforms  of  social  economy  with  a  courage  which  is  thought  in  these 
days  by  some  to  be  outside  the  functions  of  the  State.  In  all  these 
respects,  these  State  diaries,  kept  by  responsible  officers  in  the  Pesh- 
wa's  Daftar,  are  simply  invaluable,  and  though  they  have  their  own 
defects,  in  the  absence  of  better  materials,  they  shed  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  real  movements  and  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  strength  and 
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weakness  of  the  people  for  over  a  century,  and  for  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion and  guidance,  they  far  outweigh  the  value  of  narratives  of  wars 
and  conquests,  dynastic  changes,  and  revolutions,  which  take  up  so 
much  space  in  our  ordinary  histories. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  paper  to  introduce  this  vast  record  to  the 
attentive  student  of  Maratha  history,  and  with  a  view  to  give  point 
to  the  lessons  which  it  suggests,  an  attempt  will  he  made  to  set  forth 
the  contrast  between  the  causes  which  helped  the  Maratha  Confede- 
racy in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  to  spread  its  rule  and  influ- 
ence over  the  whole  of  India,  and  prevail  over  every  country  power, 
Musalman  or  Hindu,  Sikh  or  Jat,  Rohilla  or  Rajpoot,  Kathis  or 
Gujars,  the  Portuguese,  the  Nizam  and  Hyder  of  the  Telangana  and 
Dravid  Countries,  and  the  circumstances  which  led,  in  the  latter  half, 
to  the  gradual  dismemberment  of  that  power.  The  dividing  line  which 
separates  the  two  periods  coincides  with  the  transfer  of  sovereign  power 
from  the  descendants  of  Shivaji  and  Shahu  to  the  hands  of  the  Brahmin 
Peshwas,  when,  on  the  death  of  Shahu,  the  Maratha  capital  was  re- 
moved from  Satara  to  Poona.  '  The  deed  executed  by  Raja  Shahu  em- 
powered the  Peshwa  to  manage  the  whole  government  of  the  Empire 
on  the  condition  of  perpetuating  the  Raja's  name,  and  keeping  up 
the  dignity  of  the  house :  and  this  deed  was  ratified,  later  on,  by 
Shahu's  successor,  Ram  Raja,  when  he  agreed  to  i  enounce  all  power 
on  condition  of  a  small  tract  near  Satara  being  assigned  to  his  own 
management.  The  battle  of  Panipat,  which  closed  the  flood-tide  of 
Maratha  conquest,  may  be  regarded  as  a  serviceable  historical  boun- 
dary mark  for  this  period.  The  next  60  years  bring  out,  one  by  one, 
the  weak  points  in  the  character  of  the  rulers  and  of  the  nation 
generally,  and  show  how  the  fall  was  hastened  long  before  the  Eng- 
lish conquest  of  the  country  in  1817.  This  contrast  will  illustrate 
how  the  later  Peshwa's  policy  departed  from  the  principles  laid  down 
by  Shivaji,  and  pursued  with  more  or  less  fidelity  by  Rajaram  and 
Shahu,  and  how  their  neglect  of  the  true  policy  and  their  return  to 
the  old  Brahminic  ideals  of  exclusiveness  and  division  sowed  the 
seeds  of  decay,  which  ultimately  hastened  the  downfall  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

Constitution. 

The  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Government  under  Maratha 
rule  necessarily  demand  our  first  attention.  In  my  paper  on  '  Shi- 
vaji as  a  Civil  Ruler,'  read  before  the  Asiatic  Society,  I  have  described 
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at  some  length,  the  principal  features  of  the  constitution  of  the  Raj 
Mandala,  or  the  Council  of  the  State,  consisting  of  the  eight  chief 
ministers,  including  both  Civil  aud  Military  functionaries.  In  the 
final  arrangements  adopted  by  Shivaji,  there  were  two  Sarnobats,  or 
Military  members,  one  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Cavalry  and 
the  other  of  the  Infantry.  The  Peshwa  was  the  Prime  Minister  and 
executive  head'  of  the  Council.  The  Pant  Amatya  had  the  charge  of 
the  revenue  and  account  departments ;  the  Pant  Sachiva  or  Soorvis 
had  the  charge  of  all  correspondence  and  record,  and  the  Dabir  or 
Sumant  was  minister  in  charge  of  foreign  affairs.  Another  minister, 
the  Mantri,  was  in  charge  of  the  household,  and  there  were  two 
purely  civil  functionaries,  the  Nyayadhisha  and  Nyayashastri,  or 
Panditrao,  who  represented  the  judicial  and  ecclesiastical  department. 
None  of  these  offices  were  hereditary,  and  there  were  frequent  trans- 
fers from  one  office  to  another.  The  Peshwa's  office,  for  instance,  had 
been  held  by  four  different  families  before  it  became  hereditary  in 
fialaji  Vishvanath's  line,  after  nearly  a  hundred  years  from  its  first 
creation.  The  offices  of  the  Pratinidhi,  and  of  the  Sachiva,  and  the 
Mantri,  became  hereditary  after  passing  through  three  different 
families.  The  Commander-in-Chiefship  became  hereditary  in  the 
Dabhade  family  after  it  had  been  held  by  seven  or  eight  chiefs,  in- 
cluding Palkar,  Gujar,  Mohite,  Ghorpade,  Jadhaw  and  other  leaders. 
The  same  remark  holds  good  of  the  other  minor  ministers.  In  the 
official  order  of  precedence,  the  Peshwa  was  a  smaller  functionary 
than  the  Pant  Pratinidhi,  whose  office  was  created  by  Rajaram  at 
Jinji,  and  Pralhad  Niraji  was  made  the  vice-regent  of  the  Raja.  The 
fixed  salary  of  the  Pratinidhi  was  15,000  Hons,  while  for  the  Peshwa 
the  salary  was  fixed  at  13,000  Hons.  The  Mantri,  Sachiva,  and  Sena- 
pati  had  10,000  each,  and  the  Nyayadhisha  had  1,000  Hons  only. 
The  old  Pant  Amatya  went  over  to  Kolhapur,  and  the  Satara  Amatya 
or  Rajadnya  occupied  a  comparatively  subordinate  place.  All  these 
officers  had  Saranjams  besides,  and  special  establishments.  On  the 
permanent  establishments  of  these  great  departments,  there  were 
eight  sets  of  officers  named  Diwan,  Mujumdar,  Fadnis,  Subnis,  Kar- 
khanis,  Chitnis,  Jamdar,  and  Potnis.  By  extending  the  principle  of 
this  subordination,  certain  officers  called  Darakdars,  Diwan,  Fadnis, 
Mujumdar,  &c,  were  attached  to  every  district  and  every  large  mili- 
tary command.  These  subordinate  officers  were  chosen  by  the  central 
authority,  and  the  commanders  were  required  to  have  the  work  done 
by  the  hands  of  these  men,  whom  they  could  not  remove,  and  who 
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prepared  and  submitted  the  final  accounts  to  the  central  authority.  The 
division  of  work  was  so  arranged  that  the  officers  served  as  checks  on 
one  another,  and  this  feature  of  inter-dependence  and  mutual  control 
was  reproduced  in  the  arrangements  about  the  garrisons  of  forts,  the 
Subha  Armar  or  the  naval  establishment,  and  all  the  great  offices 
connected  with  Customs.     In  the  case  of  the  forts,  the  three  principal 
officers  were  selected  from  three  different  castes,  the  Havildar  or  the 
head  being  a  Maratha,  the  Subnis  being  a  Brahmin,  and  the  Kar~ 
khanis  a  Parbhu.     It  was  this  constitution  which  kept  up  the  Mara- 
tha power  throughout  the  troubled  times  which  followed  Shiwaji's 
death.     Though  Raja  Sambhaji  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  these 
internal  arrangements,  Uajaram  followed  his  father's  traditions  faith- 
fully, and  set  up  his  Ash  tap  r  ad  nan  Council  even  at  Jinji.     Shahu, 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  changed  the  Councillors,  bat  retained 
the  Couucil.    Though  each  Councillor  had  his  separate  department, 
he  was  also  a  Military  Commander,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Nyaya- 
dhisha  and  Panditrao,  and  as  in  Shiwaji's  time,  so  under  Shahu,  the 
Pratinidhi  and  the  Sachiva,  the  Mantri  and  the  Amatya,  assisted  the 
State  in  its  wars,  as  much  as  the  Senapati  and  the  Peshwa  themselves. 
The  Council  is  frequently  mentioned  as  holding  Majlasi  or  Meetings 
for  purposes  of  consultation,  adopting  measures  of  State  policy,  dis- 
pensing justice,  and  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  State,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.     The  great  Council  where  Bajirao  advocated  the 
forward   policy  of  marching    up  to  Delhi,  and   was  opposed  by  the 
Pratinidhi,  is  a  matter  of  history.     On  Shahu's  death  a  change  for 
the  worse  took  place.     The  predominance  acquired  by  the  Pes h was, 
by  reason  of  the  great  services   rendered  by  them,  necessarily  tended 
to  diminish  the   importance  of  the  other  members   of  the  Council. 
"When  the  seat  of  power  was  removed  from  Satara  to  Poona,  these 
offices  became  hereditary,  but  their  holders  ceased  to  be  of  much 
importance  in  the   Councils   of   the   State.    The  two  successors  of 
Shahu  were  not  personally  fitted  to  wield  the  authority  exercised  in 
their  name  by  the  Peshwas.    Though  they  were  honoured  as  titular 
heads  of  the  State,  their  movements  were  kept  under  strict  control. 
In  fact,  after  the  failure  of  Damaji's  attempt  to  undo  the  grants  of 
the  sanads  transferring  the  power  to  the  Peshwa,  as  noted  above,  the 
Kaja  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  fort  of  Satara,  and  an  establishment 
of  about  Rs.  30,000  was  attached  to  his  Court.    It  was  not  till  the 
elder  Madhaorao  showed  more  liberality  towards  the  Raja  that  he 
could  claim  a  garden  for  his  pleasure-house,  and  attendants, musicians, 
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and  singers  were  attached  to  his  Court,  and  a  decent  provision  ■ 
made  for  his  near  relatives  by  Nana  Fadnavis.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  there  was  however  nothing  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  the 
old  arrangement  of  associating  the  great  Military  and  Civil  Com- 
manders in  the  Councils  of  the  State,  but  the  Pes h  was  apparently 
contented  themselves  with  ignoring  the  usefulness  of  the  Raj  Mandal, 
and  substituting  in  its  place  the  subordinate  purely  civil  officials, 
Fad n is,  Mujumdars,  and  others,  who,  under  the  old  arrangements, 
were  attached  to  departments,  and  helped  the  ministers  or  district 
Commanders.  Of  the  Darakdars,  only  two,  Fadnis  and  Mujumdars, 
appear  to  have  been  retained  by  the  Brahmin  Government  at  Poona, 
and  the  rest,  the  Dewan,  Karkhanis,  Potnis  and  Jamdar,  seem  to  have 
been  dropped*  and  the  Peshwa's  Fadnis  superseded  his  superior  the 
Mujumdar,  and  became  virtually  what  Pant  Pratinidhi  was  under 
Shahu's  rule.  This  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  Raj  Mandal, 
while  it  helped  to  strengthen  the  ascendency  of  the  Peshwas  over  the 
whole  kingdom,  naturally  led,  in  course  of  time,  to  the  alieuation  of 
the  great  Commanders  who  had  helped  in  Shahu's  reign  to  extend 
the  power  of  the  Marathas  over  Gujarath,  Malwa,  Bundelkhand, 
Rajpntana,  Delhi,  Bengal,  Orissa  and  Nagpur.  The  Peshwa's  own 
model  served  as  an  example  to  the  several  Commanders  'who  estab- 
lished themselves  in  power  at  Baroda,  Indore,  Gwalior,  Dhar, 
Nagpur,  and  other  places.  The  common  bond  of  union  which,  in 
Shahu's  time,  held  all  the  Chiefs  together,  ceased  to  be  operative,  and, 
in  its  place,  each  great  commander,  like  the  Peshwa,  strove  to  be 
chief  master  in  his  territories  and  only  helped  the  common  cause  on 
occasions  of  great  emergencies.  Even  the  Peshwa's  favourite  Com- 
manders, Scindia,  Holkar,  and  the  Powars,  followed  the  traditions  of 
independence,  which  the  Gaikwads,  the  Dabhades,  and  the  Bhosales  of 
Nagpur,  who  claimed  to  hold  their  possessions  under  Shahu's  Sanadas, 
had  begun  to  cherish,  as  the  equals  of  the  Peshwas,  in  their  own 
dominions.  The  later  additions  of  Brahmin  Sardars  represented  by 
the  Patwardhans,  the  Fadkes,  and  the  Rastes,  in  the  South,  the 
Vinchurkars,  and  the  Raje  Bahadurs,  the  Bundeles,  the  Purandares, 
and  the  Bhuskutes  in  the  North  of  the  Deccan,  naturally  followed  the 
same  example,  and  by  the  time  the  first  period  ends  with  the  battle 
of  Paniput,  when  the  whole  nation  was  represented  by  its  leaders, 
small  and  great,  the  bond  of  union  became  virtually  dissolved  ;  and 
though  they  joined  together,  on  great  occasions,  such  as  at  Kharda, 
and  in  the  wars  with  the  English,  Hyder,  and  Tippu,  the  old  solidarity 
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of  interest  became  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  constitution  which 
had  served  such  great  purposes  under  Shiwaji,  Rajaram  and  Shahu, 
in  holding  the  nation  together  for  a  hundred  years,  gave  place  to  a 
mere  Government  by  single  chiefs,  assisted  by  subordinates,  instead  of 
equals,  and  naturally  failed  to  evoke  that  spirit  of  patriotic  co-opera* 
tion  which  had  achieved  such  wonderful  results.  In  the  forty  years  of 
rule  enjoyed  by  Shahu,  he  was  not  merely  a  titular  head  of  the  Mara- 
tha  Government.  Though  he  led  no  armies  in  the  field,  he  directed 
all  operations,  ordered  and  recalled  Commanders,  and  he  exercised  a 
great  controlling  power  on  the  Chiefs.  It  was  due  to  his  efforts  that 
Gujarath  was  divided  between  the  Peshwa  and  the  Dabhades  or  Gaik- 
wads in  equal  halves  after  the  battle  of  Debhai.  When  Balaji  Bajirao 
wanted  to  invade  Bengal,  Kaghoji  Bhosale  protested  at  Satara,  and 
Shahu  was  strong  enough  to  enforce  moderation  even  over  the  tower- 
ing ambition  of  Balaji,  and  forced  him  to  leave  the  Eastern  provinces 
of  India  free  for  the  development  of  the  Bhosale's  power.  Bajirao 
was  only  a  general  under  Shahu,  and  the  Pratinidhi,  Bhosales,  Nim- 
balkars,  Dabhades,  Gaikwads,  Kadam  Bandes,  Angres,  Ghorpades, 
all  respected  his  orders.  When  Shahu's  great  authority  was  with- 
drawn, this  restraint  was  removed,  and  though  the  Peshwas  succeeded 
in  establishing  their  authority,  both  over  Janoji  Bhosale  and  Damaji 
Gaikwad,  their  submission  was  made  reluctantly ;  and  when  the 
Peshwas  themselves  lost  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  first  four 
members  of  the  family,  and  minorities,  and  internal  dissensions  com- 
menced at  Poona,  neither  the  Gaikwads  nor  the  Bhosales  would 
concern  themselves  with  the  common  weal,  and  though  Scindia  and' 
Holkar,  the  Patwardhans,  and  the  other  Chiefs  showed  more  fidelity 
for  a  longer  period,  the  balance  of  power  was  destroyed,  and  even 
Kana  Fadnayis's  genius  could  not  control  these  Chiefs  to  subordinate 
their  private  interests  to  the  general  good,  and  they  began  to 
strengthen  themselves  by  forming  treaties  of  peace  with  foreign 
Powers.  Kana,  indeed,  tried  to  correct  the  mistake,  by  setting  up  the 
Satara  Raja's  power  after  Sawai  Madhaorao's  death,  but  he  found  that 
this  was  impracticable,  as  the  dismemberment  had  proceeded  too  far. 
If  the  Peshwas  had  continued  true  to  the  a  ncient  Raj  Mandal,  while 
substituting  themselves  as  the  deputies  of  the  hereditary  Rajas,  had 
m  intained  the  old  constitution  intact,  and  had  not  tried  to  rule  the 
Empire  by  a  machinery  of  subordinates,  originally  intended  by 
Shivaji  for  particular  offices  and  commands,  there  was  no  reason  why 
the  great  purposes  served  by  the  Baj  Mandal  under  Shivaji,  Rajaram, 
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and  Shahti,  slight  not  have  been  fulfilled  with  equal  success  in  tbe 
times  of  their  Brahmin  ministers.  This  seems  to  be  the  principal 
point  of  departure  between  the  old  traditions  and  the  new  order  of 
things  established  in  their  place  at  Poona,  and  it  was  a  departure 
attended  with  disastrous  effects.  The  change  meant  the  conversion 
of  the  organic  whole  into  an  inorganic  mass,  and  it  reproduced 
the  old  Mahomedan  methods  of  single  rule,  against  which  Shivaji 
had  successful!/  struggled  when  he  organized  the  Raj  Mandai. 

Ca$te  Ascendency. 

One  other  general  feature  which  distinguishes  the  first  period  under 
Shivaji  and  Shahn,  from  the  period  which  followed  the  establishment 
of  the  Peshwa's  power  at  Poona,  relates  to  the  fact  that  while  most 
of  the  great  Military  Commanders  in  the  earlier  period  were  Mara- 
{has,  with  the  notable  exception  of  tbe  Peshwaa  themselves,  the  men 
who  rose  to  distinction  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century  were,  for  the 
moat  part,  Brahmins.  In  the  wars  of  Independence,  Dhanaji  Jadhav 
*nd  Santa ji  Ghorpade  made  their  mark  as  leaders,  the  Nirabalkars, 
Attolea,  the  Bhosales,  the  Pfewars,  the  Angres,  and  the  Dabhadea 
distinguished  themselves  in  tbe  war,  which  led  to  the  accession  of 
Shahu  to  the  throne.  In  Shivaji's  own  time,  Moropant  Pingle,  the 
Hanmantts,  Abaji  Sonadeo,  Datto  Annaji,  and  others  played  as  pro^ 
minent  a  part  as  did  Gujars,  Mohites,  Palkars,  Kanks,  and  Malusares ; 
but  io  the  wars  of  Independence,  the  Brahmin  element  chiefly  exerted 
its  influence  in  the  Council,  and  not  in  the  battle-field.  In  the  time, 
of  the  Second  Peshwa,  the  great  leaders  were  Malharrao  Holkar, 
Pilaji  Jadhav,  Ranoji  Shinde,  and  his  three  sons.  In  Balaji's  time 
this  preponderance  of  the  Maratha  element  continued,  and  excepting 
the  members  of  the  Peshwa's  family,  the  Brahmins  made  themselves 
ueeful  chiefly  as  civilians.  After  the  removal  of  the  capital  from 
Satara  to  Poona,  a  change  took  place  in  this  policy,  and  we  find  thai 
all  the  great  Commanders  who  acquired  fame  and  territory  after  1760 
were  in  the  Deecan,  almost  exclusively,  Brahmins.  Even  the  Parbhu 
element  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance  at  the  Poona  Court,  though 
it  enjoyed  considerable  power  at  Baroda  and  Negpnr.  Similarly,  the 
Shenvi  gaud  Saraswat  Brahmin  element  rose  to  eminence  in  the  8cin- 
dia'a  territory ;  the  other  Brahmin  element  in  those  great  camps  a^ 
Indore,  Baroda,  Gwalior  and  Nagpur  occupied  a  very  subordinate  posi- 
tion* In  the  Deecan,  however,  the  men  who  rose  to  power  were  all 
Btahinins,  the  Yinchurkars,  the  Baje  Bahadars»tbe  Bhnskutes*  the 
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Bundeles,  the  Khers,  the  Kanades,  the  Panses,  the  Bini  wales,  the 
Patwardhans,  the  Mehendales,  the  Gokhles,  the  Beheres,  the  Lagus, 
the  Bastes,  the  Fadfces,  the  Pethes,  and  a  host  of  other  smaller  names 
might  be  mentioned  in  support  of  this  view.  And  even  among  the 
Brahmins  it  so  happened  that  later  in  the  century,  the  Deshastha  sec- 
tion took  sides  with  Raghoba  Dada,  while  the  Konkanastha  section  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  the  Poona  ministers.  Sakharam  Bapa,  the  Raje 
Bahadars,  the  Vinchurkars,  and  the  Hinganes  took  part  in  these  wars 
on  Raghoba' 8  side ;  while  the  other  Brahmin  leaders  mentioned  above 
sided  with  the  party  opposed  to  Raghoba.  When  in  course  of  time, 
Bajirao  succeeded  to  the  throne,  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  section 
which  had  followed  Nana  Fad aa vis,  and  the  Patwardhans,  the  Rastes» 
and  Nana  Fadnavis  himself  were  the  objects  of  the  bitterest  hostilities* 
This  infnsien  ef  the  racial  and  caste  element  among  the  military  leaders 
of  the  nation  was  the  most  distinguishing  mark  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
century.  There  were  parties  within  parties,  with  little  chance  of  a 
common  and  active  sympathy  throughout  all  the  classei,  who  had  been 
held  together  with  such  successful  results  by  Shiwaji,  Rajaram,  and 
Sbahu.  The  first  half  ef  the  century  was  singularly  free  from  these 
racial  and  caste  jealousies.  In  the  latter  half,  they  had  attained  such 
prominence  that  concert  was  impossible,  and  each  great  leader 
naturally  cared  to  pursue  his  own  interest  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  com- 
monwealth. The  Brahmins  at  this  time  came  to  regard  themselves 
as  a  governing  caste,  with  special  privileges  and  exemptions,  which  were 
unknown  under  the  system  founded  by  Shiwaji.  The  Konkanastha 
Brahmin  Karkoons,  who  had  the  monopoly  of  all  the  Secretariats  of 
Daftar  offices,  and  received  respectable  salaries,  obtained  the  privi- 
lege of  having  their  goods  exempted  from  Custom  duties  and  ferry 
charges  when  they  imported  grain  and  other  goods  from  outside  ports 
and  places.  The  Brahmin  land-holders  in  the  Kalyan  Prant,  and 
also  in  Maval,  had  their  lands  assessed  at  half  or  lower  rates  than 
were  levied  from  other  classes.  In  Criminal  Courts  the  Brahmins 
had  always  enjoyed  the  exceptional  privilege  of  exemption  from  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  and  even  when  they  were  confined  in 
forts,  they  were  more  liberally  treated  thau  the  other  classes.  Be 
sides  these  advantages,  they  bad  the  monopoly  of  the  charities  freely 
bestowed  by  the  State  to  this  class  in  consideration  of  their  sanctity. 
The  record  which  relates  to  Bajirao  II. 'a  time  bears  ample  testimony 
to  the  extent  of  the  abuses  which  followed  this  indulgence.  The 
fiakshana  charity,  started  with  a  view  to  encourage  learning,  became 
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generally  a  grant  to  all  Brahmins,  and  Poona  became  the  centre  of  a 
large  pauper  population*  As  many  as  30  to  40  thousand  Brahmins 
were  fed  for  days  together  at  the  State  expense  at  the  great  festivals 
with  the  costliest  viands.  All  these  distinguishing  features  of  purely 
sacerdotal  caste  ascendency  characterised  the  close  of  the  century, 
and  introduced  a  demoralisation  of  which  few  people  have  any  correct 
idea.  In  the  hands  of  the  last  Bajirao  the  State  ceased  to  be 
the  ideal  protector  of  all  classes  and  upholder  of  equal  justice. 
Raradas's  high  ideal  of  the  region  of  Maharashtra  was  lowered  down 
to  one  in  keeping  with  the  belief  that  the  State  had  no  higher  function 
than  to  protect  the  cow  and  the  Brahmin,  and  the  usual  consequences 
followed  such  a  decadence  of  virtue. 

Army. 

The  next  point  of  departure  relates  to  the  army,  which,  in  fact, 
represented  the  Maratha  nation  more  faithfully  than  any  other  single 
section  of  the  population.  Shivaji  commenced  his  work  of  conquest 
of  the  forts  round  about  Poona  and  in  the  Eonkan  with  the  help  of 
the  Mavales  and  the  Hetkaries.  The  army  then  consisted  only  of 
the  Hasham  Infantry,  who  were  armed  generally  with  swords  and 
matchlocks.  When  later  on,  he  descended  into  the  plains,  the  cavalry 
became  the  chief  agency  of  offensive  warfare  in  the  hands  of  the 
Marathas.  The  old  Mavales  and  Hetkaries  were  retained,  but  chiefly 
in  commands  of  the  Hill-forts.  The  Cavalry  thus  brought  into  exist- 
ence fought  with  the  Moguls  under  Aurangzeb,  and  spread  the 
terror  of  the  Maratha  name  throughout  India.  They  were  not  mer- 
cenaries in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word.  They  enlisted  in  the  army 
either  singly,  or  with  their  horses  and  men,  for  the  fair  season  of 
the  year,  and  when  the  rains  approached,  they  returned  to  their 
homes  and  cultivated  their  ancestral  lands.  The  highest  families 
gloried  in  being  Shilledars  and  Bargirs,  and  their  pride  consisted  in 
$he  number  of  troops  or  Pathaks  that  followed  them,  and  the  recruit* 
ing  was  made  without  any  difficulty.  The  summons  to  arms  was 
accompanied  with  a  payment  called  Nalbandi,  made  in  advance  for 
the  expenses  for  joining  the  field  with  accoutrement  and  equipment 
of  the  horse  and  man  alike,  and  each  trooper  had  his  own  favourite 
commander,  whose  standard  he  followed  wherever  he  led  them.  The 
strength  of  the  Maratha  Cavalry  continued  to  be  its  most  distin- 
guishing feature  till  about  the  year  1750,  when  contact  with  the 
French  and  the  British  armies  discovered  the  superior  advantages  in 
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modern  wars  of  regularly-trained  infantry  battalions  protected  by 
artillery,  the  third  arm  in  modern  warfare.  The  success  of  the  English 
and  the  French  induced  the  Maratha  leaders  to  have  recourse  to  this 
new  agency,  and  for  the  first  time  we  find  mention  made  of  the  Gardis 
or  the  trained  battalions*  The  weakness  of  this  new  addition  to  the 
Military  force  consisted  in  the  fact  that,  unlike  the  Mavale*  or  the 
Shilledars,  who  each  owned  his  plot  of  land  and  served  the  State,  not 
as  mercenaries,  but  as  militia,  the  Gardis  were  mercenaries  pure  and 
simple,  made  up  of  foreign  recruits  of  different  nationalities,  who  had 
to  be  paid  fixed  salaries  all  the  year  round,  and  only  owed  loyalty  to 
the  commanders  who  paid  them  their  wages.  There  was  no  national 
element  in  this  new  force.  The  first  Maratha  Gardis  employed  by 
Sadashiva  Rao  Bhau  were  composed  of  disbanded  battalions  of  the 
French  native  army  led  by  the  famous  Ibrahimkhan  Gardi.  So  great 
was  Bhau's  confidence  in  him  that  he,  at  Panipat,  set  at  nought  the 
wise  counsels  of  the  great  Maratha  leaders  who  opposed  the  plan  of 
entrenching  themselves  before  the  enemy  and  risking  a  pitched  battle 
with  the  Afghans.  The  calamitous  result  of  this  over-confidence 
did  not  deter  the  Maratha  commanders  from  valuing  the  superior 
advantages  of  trained  battalions  officered  in  the  European  ways  of 
war.  Within  ten  years  from  the  defeat  at  Panipat,  the  Gardis 
strengthened  by  this  time  by  recruits  from  Arabs,  Siddis,  Abyssinians, 
Seikhs,  and  other  foreigners,  were  enlisted  in  large  numbers  at  rates  of 
pay  often  nearly  equal  to  what  was  paid  to  the  Skilledar  Cavalry  for 
horse  and  man.  The  mercenary  character  of  these  men  exhibited 
itself  in  the  crnel  death  of  Narayenrao  Peshwa  at  their  hands,  and 
there  was  for  a  time  a  reaction  against  their  employment.  The 
advantages  were,  however,  so  obvious  that  the  old  scrnple  soon  vanished 
away,  and  in  the  new  armies  created  by  Mahadaji  Shinde  in  Hindustan 
trained  battalions  of  foreign  mercenaries,  officered  by  Europeans,  out- 
numbered the  old  cavalry,  which  was  permitted  to  occupy  only  a 
secondary  place.  The  success  which  attended  this  effort  induced 
Holkar,  Gaikwad,  Bhosle,  and  lastly  the  Peshwas  themselves,  to 
engage  foreign  mercenaries  and  to  rely  chiefly  on  their  support. 
Arabs,  Gosawies,  Seikhs,  and  Portuguese  battalions  were  thus  formed, 
and  Bajirao  II.  himself  engaged  two  battalions  officered  by  English 
adventurers  towards  the  close  of  the  century.  Even  the  Bill-forts 
which  had  been  hitherto  guarded  by  Ma?ales,  were  placed  in  charge 
of  these  mercenaries.  The  infantry  and  the  cavalry  elements  in  the 
native  armies  were  thus  elbowed  out  of  their  importance,  and  the 
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trmy,  instead  of  being  national,  became  mercenary  in  the  worst  sense 
of  the  word.  Attached  to  the  regular  armies  there  was  a  licensed 
host  of  free-bootert  called  Pendharis,  who  accompanied  them  and 
made  a  living  by  pillage  of  the  enemy,  and  ultimately  of  their  own 
people.  If  the  innovation  of  employing  trained  battalions  had  beeri 
accompanied  by  the  acquisition  of  requisite  knowledge  of  the  scienti- 
fic and  manufacturing  processes  necessary  to  command  success  in  the 
use  of  superior  arms,  the  helplessness,  which  in  the  absence  of  snch 
knowledge,  paralysed  the  native  armies  when  their  European  officer* 
left  them,  might  have  been  avoided,  but  no  care  seems  to  have  been 
bestowed  in  this  direction,  so  that,  when  the  actual  crisis  came,  they 
were  more  helpless  than  ever  in  the  field.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
martial  instincts  of  the  neglected  infantry  and  cavalry  forces  under- 
went a  change  for  the  worse,  so  that,  when  General  Wellesley  and 
Lord  Lake  broke  down  the  strength  of  the  battalions  opposed  to 
them,  there  was  no  power  left  in  the  country  which  could  resist  the 
Conquest  that  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  old  infantry  and 
Cavalry  bad  lost  their  stamina,  and  the  new  mercenaries  without 
leaders,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  military  science,  except  thd 
drill,  were  as  ineffective  as  the  Pendharis  who  accompanied  them. 
It  was  this  change  which  paralyzed  the  nation  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century. 

Navy. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  Navy  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  The 
sea  has  always  been  a  more  or  less  strange  element  to  the  Maratbas 
except  on  the  Western  Coast.  Though  Shivaji  had  the  strength  of 
mind  to  organise  a  navy,  and  place  it  under  a  Mahomedan  commander 
who  plundered  far  to  the  south  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  fought 
with  the  8iddhis,  it  was  not  till  the  Angrias  rose  to  power  that  the 
Marathas  were  able  to  dominate  the  sea-coast  and  hold  the  Mognl 
admiral  in  check.  Under  the  Peshwas  the  6ubha  Armar  was  a  part 
of  the  regular  establishment,  with  its  head-quarters  at  Vijayadurg  and 
a  subordinate  establishment  at  Bassein,  which  was  also  called  the 
second  Subha  Armar.  Mention  is  frequently  made  of  the  struggles 
carried  on  by  the  fleet  of  the  Angrias  with  the  English,  till  at  last 
the  Peshwa,  Balaji  Bajirao,  co-operated  with  the  English,  and  he 
helped  them  to  crush  the  Angrias'  power  on  land  and  sea  in  1756. 
Balaji  Bajirao  had  organised  a  plan  by  which  the  mercantile  vessels 
which  traded    frpm   port  to  port  might  be  utilised  for  defensive 
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purposes  by  enlisting  the  Tandels  and  Sarangs  in  priyate  employ  on 
increased  pay  when  their  services  were  wanted  by  the  Government. 
Nothing  came  of  this  proposal.  Anandrao  Dhulap  and  his  son 
Janrao  continued  to  be  the  Peahwa's  admirals  in  charge  of  the  nary 
at  Vijayadurg,  but  no  great  use  was  made  of  this  force,  except  lor  the 
protection  of  commerce  and  the  occasional  overthrow  of  pirates  from 
the  Cutch  and  Gujarath  side.  Altogether,  in  assisting  the  English 
to  put  down  the  Anurias'  power,  the  Peshwas  diminished  the  impor- 
tance of  their  own  navy  for  defensive  and  offensive  purposes. 

i  ForU. 

'  To  turn  next  to  the  Forts.  In  the  be«t  times  of  the  Maratha  rule 
more  than  200  forts  were  garrisoned  in  all  parts  of  the  country.' 
Shivaji  understood  the  duties  of  the  ling  to  include  the  preservation 
of  the  forts  as  a  matter  of  special  concern,  and  elaborate  regulations' 
were  made  for  the  garrisons  stationed  in  the  forts.  The  defenders 
of  the  forts  had  lands  assigned  to  them  for  their  maintenance,  and 
room  was  found  for  the  employment  of  all  classes,  Brahmins,  Mara- 
thas,  Ramosis,  Mahars,  Mangs,  &c.  These  latter  performed  out-post* 
duties.  Besides  the  garrisons  specially  attached  to  the  forts,  detach- 
ments of  regular  infantry  were  stationed  in  the  targe  forts  for  pro- 
tection. Later  on,  Portuguese  artillerymen  were  employed,  and 
guns  were  mounted  on  their  battlements  in  some  places.  In  the 
Oarnatic,  Oardis  were  employed  on  similar  duties  as  a  check  on  the 
Canarese  garrisons.  The  old  system  was  departed  from  in  the  em- 
ployment of  these  mercenaries,  and  even  the  old  garrisons  were 
shifted  from  one  place  to  another  for  supposed  reasons  of  State. 
Under  the  later  Peshwas,  these  forts  appear  chiefly  to  have  served 
the  double  purpose  of  State  granaries  and  State  prisons.  State  pri- 
soners were  sent  to  the  forts  for  custody,  and  the  condemned  crimi* 
nals  of  both  the  sexes  were  sent  there  for  penal  servitude.  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  century,  the  forts  are  chiefly  mentioned  in  this 
connection.  Against  the  more  improved  means  of  warfare  repre- 
sented by  the  artillery,  these  hill-forts  ceased  to  be  valuable  for  the 
purposes  of  defence*  and  in  many  places  they  were  neglected  and 
allowed  to  go  into  disrepair.  In  the  wars  with  the  English,  the 
forts  offered  little  or  no  protection,  and  submitted  without  firing  a> 
shot.  The  army,  the  navy,  and  the  forts  were  thus  by  the  course  of 
events,  and  the  neglect  of  the  State,  rendered  incapable,  for  different 
reasons,  of  doing  any  service  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century. 
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FuttioDebt. 

While  in  these  higher  spheres  of  statesmanship  and  the  art  of 
Government  the  lines  of  departure'  pursued  by  the  latter  Peshwas 
and  their  ministers  indicate  visible  signs  of  decay,  it  must  in  justice 
to  them  be  admitted  that,  in  the  matter  of  the  revenue  and  judicial 
management,  the  Government  at  Poona  showed  great  powers  of 
application,  careful  elaboration  of  detail,  and  an  honest  desire  to 
administer  well  the  charge  entrusted  to  them.  The  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  State  was  decidedly  superior  to  the  hand-to-mouth  sys- 
tem which  characterised  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  It  is 
well-known  that  all  the  great  Maratha  leaders,  including  Bajirao  I., 
always  found  it  difficult  to  raise  the  monies  required  for  their  great 
expeditions  in  Hindustan,  and  the  information  given  in  the  Diaries 
of  the  debts  contracted  by  Balaji  Bajirao  between  1740  and  1760 
shows  a  total  of  a  crore  and  a  half  of  public  debt.  The  strain 
represented  by  this  amount  will  be  better  understood  when  it  is  men- 
tioned that  the  Peshwa's  Government  had  to  pay  from  12  to  18  per 
cent,  interest  on  these  loans.  Owing  to  the  great  collapse  at  Pani- 
pat,  things  did  not  mnch  improve  in  Madhavrao's  time.  The  poor 
Prince  had  a  heavy  load  of  debts,  amounting  to  some  Rs.  24,00,000, 
which  had  to  be  satisfied  by  the  assurance  given  on  his  death-bed 
by  the  ministers  about  him  that  his  bonds  would  be  discharged  there 
and  then.  Under  Nana  Fadnavis's  careful  management,  this  state  of 
things  appears  to  have  greatly  improved,  and  the  accounts  do  not 
show  that  the  debts  contracted  by  him  exceeded  a  few  lacs.  The 
last  Pesbwa  had  apparently  no  debts  to  pay,  but  was  able  to  collect 
a  large  private  treasure  of  his  own. 

Revenue  Management. 

'  The  system  of  revenue  management  under  Balaji  Bajirao,  Madhav- 
rao,  and  Nana  Fadnavis,  was  on  the  whole  careful.  New  sources  of 
revenue  were  developed,  and  the  old  improved.  The  land  settle- 
ments made  by  the  Peshwas  during  this  period  show  that,  while 
anxious  not  to  oppress  the  ryots,  every  kcare  was  taken  to  insist  on 
the  rights  of  the  Government.  Whenever  the  country  needed  that 
relief,  leases  varying  from  three  to  seven  years  were  granted  on  the 
terms  of  *  lata  was/  t.  s.  gradually-increasing  assessments.  The  old 
'Kamal'  figures  (maximum  amounts  collected)  of  village  and  par- 
gana  revenues  were,  of  course,  never  realized,  and  were  never  meant  to 
be  realized.  These  amounts  were  reduced  so  as  to  suit  the  conditions 
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of  the  population  and  general  prosperity  in  fixing  the  '  Tankha " 
or  realizable  revenue,  and  large  reductions  were  made  in  the  *  Tan- 
kha' figures  whenever,  owing  to  war  or  famine,  enquiries  showed 
that  the  complaints  were  reasonable.  Wherever  the  Batai,  or  system 
of  crop  division,  obtained,  the  Government,  after  deducting  seeds  and 
other  necessary  charges  paid  by  the  ryots,  left  £  or  £  of  the  crop  to 
the  cultivator,  and  took  the  rest  for  the  State.  In  Shiwaji's  time  the 
proportions  are  stated  to  have  been  |  and  |.  The  Batai  system  was 
not  much  in  favour,  but  grain  and  proportionate  cash  rents  prevailed 
throughout  the  country.  In  the  South  Konkan  the  normal  assess- 
ment appears  to  have  been  10  maunds  per  bigha  of  rice  land  paid  in 
kind.  This  amount  was  reduced  to  9  and  even  8  maunds  in  certain 
districts  on  the  complaint  that  it  was  too  exorbitant.  When  cash 
payments  were  required,  or  were  convenient  to  the  ryots,  they  were 
fixed  at  the  low  amount  of  Rs.  15,  20,  or  30  per  khandy,  according 
to  season.  The  Brahmins  had  to  pay  lighter  rates  of  5  maunds  or 
thereabouts  in  Northern  Konkan.  In  a  settlement  of  the  Nera 
Taluks,  the  cash  rates  were  from  Rs.  3  to  5  per  bigha,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  soil ;  and  the  sugar-cane  rate  was  Rs.  5  per  bigha. 
Where  the  cash  rates  prevailed,  Rs.  2  per  bigha  for  good  black  soil, 
and  Re.  1  for  middling  soil  of  Jirait  land,  and  Rs.  5  to  6  for  Bagaie 
lands  were  deemed  to  be  reasonable  rates  in  the  Nasik  District  and 
at  Fimpalgaon  Baswant  In  the  Khed  Taluk  a,  Poona  District,  the 
rate  in  Bajirao  II .'s  time  was  Rs.  3  per  bigha.  In  the  less-favoured 
parts  of  the  Satara  District,  the  rates  are  stated  to  have  ranged  from 
If  maunds  to  6  maunds  per  bigha  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
•oil.    In  Gujarath  the  rates  were  much  higher. 

Bemmions. 

Large  remissions  were  made  whenever  the  seasons  were  found  to 
be  unfavourable.     Under  the  old  revenue  system,  cultivated  lands 
alone  paid  revenue,  and  in  bad  years  the  revenues  fell,  and  remissions 
had  to  be  constantly  made  in  the  State  accounts. 
The  Kamaviski  System. 

The  revenue  management  to  the  commencement  of  Bajirao  II .'s  rule 
was  conducted  on  the  Kamavishi  principle,  i.  e.,  the  Kamavisdar  or 
Mamalatdar  and  his  establishment  and  contingencies  were  all  paid  by 
the  State,  the  general  proportion  of  charges  being  about  10  per  cent, 
on  the  collection.  The  number  and  pay  of  the  Karkoons  and  the 
Shibandi,  t.  e.  the  horsemen  and  sepoys,  were  carefully  fixed  in  a  sort 
59 
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of  budget  or  Beheda  statement,  and  the  Kamavisdar  had  thus  little  or 
no  motive  to  practise  oppression.  The  Jamabandi  made  by  him  had  to 
be  approved  by  superior  officers  called  Subhas  and  Sir  Subhas,  and  the 
complaints  of  the  Jamidars,  village  authorities,  and  ryots  were 
listened  to  and  redressed  by  the  removal  and  punishment  of  these 
officers  when  they  misconducted  themselves.  The  Kamavisdar, 
though  appointed  for  one  year,  held  the  office  during  good  behaviour. 

Jiara  or  Farming  System, 
In  the  times  of  the  second  Bajirao,  the  Kamavishi  system  gave  place 
to  what  is  called  the  Ijara  or  farming  system,  the  ljardar  undertak- 
ing to  pay  his  own  establishment,  and  making  profit  for  himself  after 
paying  the  State  dues  and  certain  secret  payments  to  the  Peshwa 
himself,  which  were  not  brought  to  the  State  account,  but  were 
credited  in  his  Kbasgi  or  private  treasure.  If  we  except  these  Ijara 
abuses  introduced  by  the  last  Peshwa,  the  Kamavishi  management 
was  as  carefully  looked  after  under  Maratha  rule  as  in  the  best 
times  of  any  native  or  the  British  role,  before  or  after.  Mr.  Grant- 
Duff  has  admitted  that  the  weak  points  of  the  system  told  more 
against  the  interests  of  the  State  than  on  individuals,  and  that  the 
Maratha  Country  was  more  thriving  than  any  other  part  of  India  in 
proportion  to  its  fertility. 

Revenue  Divisions, 
The  whole  country  was  divided  into  about  twelve  Subhas,  each 
Subha  consisting  of  Parganas  or  Mamalat  divisions,  or  Taluka  divisions 
as  we  now  call  them.  These  Subhas  were:— (1)  Khandesh,  30 
Parganas,  including  Baglan ;  (2)  Nemad  Prant,  Handa,  5 ;  (3)  Poona 
and  Nagar,  18;  (4)  Konkan,  15  ;  (5)  Oangathad,  including  the  Nasik 
District,  25 ;  (6)  Gujarath  Prant,  20  ;  (7)  Carnatic ;  (8)  Satara  with 
Wai,  and  Karad  ;  (9  &  10)  the  Customs  Subhas,  Poona  and  Junnar, 
and  Kalyan  and  Bhiwandi ;  and  (11  &  12)  two  Armar  8ubhas, 
Vijayadurga  and  Bassein. 

Village  Autonomy, 
The  village  autonomy  was  not  interfered  with.  The  Patil  and  the 
Kulkarni  were  responsible  for  the  collections,  and  received  their  dues 
independently  of  the  Government.  Security  of  the  sowkars  had  to 
be  given  tor  the  payment  of  the  year/s  revenue,  and  the  village  ryot 
had  a  joint  responsibility.  The  country,  on  the  whole,  was 
prosperous. 
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Wages  and  Prices, 

The  rates  of  wages  were  from  Its,  3  to  7  for  menials  and  sepoys, 
and  for  higher  artisans,  very  much  what  they  now  are  outside  the 
great  towns,  from  Annas  6  to  10  per  day.  The  Karkoon's  wages 
were  generally  Re.  7  to  10  per  month.  The  prices  of  food-stuffs 
were  generally  more  unsteady  than  they  are  now,  hot  it  may  be 
roughly  stated  that  staple  grains,  Jwari  and  Bajri,  were  about  three 
to  four  times  as  cheap  as  they  now  are.  The  rates  of  wages  being, 
on  an  average,  half  of  what  they  have  been  for  many  years  past, 
while  the  prices  were  3  to  4  times  as  cheap,  the  people  had  ample 
resources  during  good  seasons,  and  no  great  famine  is  recorded  during 
this  period,  though  partial  famines  are  frequently  mentioned.  There 
was  no  dearth  of  remunerative  employment  throughout  this  period, 
by  reason  of  the  large  wealth  acquired  from  the  successes  of  the  Mara- 
thas  in  foreign  conquest,  and  there  was  thus  no  pressure  felt  of  the 
land  tax  and  other  cesses,  except  in  the  border  provinces  devastated 
by  wars.  Oppression  seems  to  have  been  rare,  as  the  people  had 
the  remedy  in  their  own  hands,  of  either  putting  down  the  oppressor, 
or  migrating  in  other  territories  for  a  time. 
Tagai  Advances. 

Besides  granting  remissions  for  seeds  or  implements,  the  Pesh- 
wa's  Government  encouraged  the  Kamavisdar  to  make  Tagai  grants 
to  the  cultivators,  as  also  for  rebuilding  houses  when  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  supplying  cattle. 

Public     Works. 

The  Government  also  undertook  such  public  works  as  constructing 
dams,  building  roads  in  the  Ghats,  and  landing-places  on  river- 
banks,  digging  tanks,  and  securing  water-supplies  to  towns,  and 
several  such  large  items  are  found  in  these  accounts.  The  advances 
to  the  cultivators  were  made  for  short  periods,  one  or  two  years,  but 
the  Kamavisdars  were  lenient,  and  they  were  generally  not  removed 
till  these  advances  had  been  repaid.  In  cases  where  such  removal 
took  place,  the  successor  was  required  to  pay  off  the  previous  holder. 
Owing  to  the  necessities  of  the  State,  the  Government  frequently 
borrowed  of  the  Kamavisdar  the  instalments  in  advance  of  the  time 
fixed.  On  snob  advances,  the  State  agreed  to  pay  12  per  cent,  in- 
terest to  the  Kamavisdar  till  the  debt  was  paid  off. 
Forced  Labour  or  Wetha. 

Under  the  earlier  Pe&hwas,  the  system  of  forced  labour  or  'wetha9 
was  extensively  in  use,  and  caused  great  annoyance  to  the  poorer 
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classes  and  artisans  who  were  subjected  to  it  In  the  first  Madhao- 
rao's  time,  these  grievances  were  partially  redressed,  and  money  pay- 
ments were  allowed  to  be  substituted,  to  the  convenience  o!  both 
the  parties.  The  State,  in  this  respect,  was  more  liberal  than  private 
masters.  The  general  impression  left  on  one's  mind  by  the  study  of 
the  revenue  portion  of  the  record  in  these  Diaries  is,  on  the  whole, 
very  favourable,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  show  that  there  has  been 
during  the  last  eighty  years,  any  decided  improvement  in  this  respect. 

Other  Taxes. 

Besides  the  land-tax,  a  number  of  other  cesses  were  in  force,  the 
chief  among  them  being  the  house-tax,  and  shop-tax,  called  the 
'  Moha  urfa.'  In  the  Konkan  Districts,  tobacco  imports  were  taxed 
at  Revdanda  and  other  ports. 

Salt. 

The  manufacture  of  salt  was  made  to  yield  a  small  income  at 
Nagotna  and  at  Bhyndar  near  Bassein,  the  duty  being  at  Nagotna 
Rs.  2-10-0  per  khandy,  and  at  Bhyndar  Rs.  1-6-0  per  khandy  on  salt 
produced.  These  rates  were  20  to  31  times  lighter  than  what  are 
now  charged  by  Government. 

Abhari. 
Toddy  and  Cocoanut  trees  were  taxed,  when  tapped  for  drawing 
liquor,  in  Bassein  and  the  territories  held  previously  by  the 
Portuguese  on  the  Konkan  coast.  This  last  tax  had  been  introduced 
on  the  express  representation  of  the  Bhandaris,  and  the  rayats  of 
those  parts,  who  complained  that  they  could  not  carry  on  their  trade 
without  the  use  of  some  kind  of  liquor.  No  revenue  was  derived 
from  Abkari  except  in  the  Konkan,  and  a  little  receipt  from  liquor 
farms  near  Poona  itself.  There  were  similarly  petty  taxes  on  the 
production  of  ghee,  grasing-fees,  marriage-fees,  the  buffalo  tax  and 
the  right  of  catching  fish  in  some  places. 

Ferries, 
The  ferries  were  in  general  free  of  all  charges,  being  kept  by  the 
State,  but  in  some  cases  farms  were  given  -for  the  collection 
of  revenue  from  the  more  frequented  ferries.  These  were  later 
creations  suggested  by  the  greed  of  petty  farmers,  and  yielded  very 
scanty  revenue.  When  the  Ijara  system  was  introduced  by 
Bajirao  II,  the  abuses  consequent  on  the  farming  system  necessarily 
multiplied,    and    must  hare  caused    considerable    annoyance    and 
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oppression.  Under  the  Kamavishi  system,  which  prevailed  before, 
the  inducements  to  oppression  were,  as  stated  above,  not  so  powerful, 
and  they  were  checked  by  the  Subhas  and  Sir  Snbhas  corresponding 
with  our  Commissioners.  There  were  five  such  officers  in  the  Konkan* 
Carnatic,  Khandesh,  Oujarath  and  Baglan.  On  the  whole,  the 
Peshwa's  Government  kept  up  the  reputation  of  a  mild  native  rule. 
Customs — J  ok  at  or  land  Customs. 

There  was  no  separate  department  of  Sea  Customs,  except  the 
revenues  assigned  to  the  Subha  Armars,  under  the  Peshwas,  but  the 
land  customs  levied  on  the  transport  of  goods  yielded  a  considerable 
revenue,  and  the  Customs  Subhas  as  they  were  called,  of  Kalyan 
and  Bhivandi,  Poona  and  Junnar,  were  especially  prosperous.  The 
Kalyan  and  Bhivandi  Subhas  yielded  in  Balaji's  time,  a  sum  of 
Bs.  55,000,  and  it  developed  to  Rs.  3,00,000  towards  the  close  of  the 
century,  and  the  income  of  the  Poona  Subha  increased  from  Bs.  35,000 
to  nearly  a  lakh.  The  town  duties  in  Poona  itself  were  farmed,  and 
yielded  a  considerable  revenue,  chiefly  from  octroi,  on  goods  imported 
and  exported,  and  on  sales  of  cloth,  tobacco,  and  other  necessaries  of 
a  town  population.  Similar  duties  were  levied  at  Ahmedabad  on  the 
scales  originally  laid  down  by  the  Emperors  of  Delhi.  The  revenue 
management  thus  reflected  no  little  credit  on  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of 
the  Brahmin  ministers  and  their  District  and  Pargana  officers,  and 
little  fault  can  be  found  as  regards  the  way  in  which  these  resources 
were  developed  and  administered. 

Justice. 

The  proper  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice  may  well 
be  regarded  as  a  more  decisive  test  of  the  efficiency  and  success  of 
native  rule  than  the  collection  of  the  land  revenue,  the  cesses  and 
customs.  Judged  by  this  test,  it  must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the 
Brahmin  Peshwas,  that  while  they  did  not  reconstitute  any  of  the 
other  departments  of  the  State  included  in  tbe  Raj  Mandal,  they 
revived  the  office  of  the  Nyayadhisha  at  Poona,  and  entrusted  him 
with  the  fullest  power  in  disposing  of  civil  and  criminal  cases,  which 
in  the  last  resort,  came  up  before  the  Poona  Court  by  way  of  appeal,  or 
original  trial,  or  confirmation,  from  the  Subordinate  District  officials. 

Rama  Shastri. 

This  creation  of  tbe  office  of  the  Nyayadhisha  appears  to  have  taken 
place  about  tbe  year  1760,  and  the  choice  of  Rama  Shastri  for  the 
post  was  a  peculiarly  happy  one,  and  brought  honour  and  credit  to 
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the  Government.  The  office  was  continued  after  Rama  Shastri's 
retirement,  and  seems  to  have  been  filled  by  equally  learned  men, 
the  last  of  whom  was  Balkrishna  Shastri  Tonkekar,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Bajirao  II.  The  general  arrangement  appears  to  have  been 
that  each  Kamavisdar  had  both  civil  and  criminal  powers  attached  to 
his  office,  and  the  proceeds  of  civil  and  criminal  fines,  up  to  a  certain 
amount  in  petty  cases  of  assault,  theft  and  similar  offences,  as  also 
the  payments  made  by  the  civil  suitors  who  gained  or  lost  their  cases, 
formed  a  regular  source  of  his  income,  though  he  had  to  account  to 
the  State  for  these  receipts.  The  amounts  of  all  fines  above  the  pre* 
scribed  limit  were  credited  to  the  State  account.  Besides  the  new 
chief  court  started  at  Poona,  it  further  appears  that  small  provincial 
courts  with  limited  jurisdiction,  to  help  the  Kamavisdar  or  Subhedar, 
were  also  established  in  some  of  the  Districts. 

Civil. 

In  civil  cases,  the  fines  paid  by  the  successful  suitor  and 
his  defeated  antagonist,  were  respectively  called  *  Harki  *  and 
*  Gunhegari/  and  the  total  of  civil  fines  thus  recovered  seems 
to  have  been  about  25  per  cent,  ou  the  value  of  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute, the  Gunhegari  being  about  twice  the  figure  for  the  Harki. 

Money  Suits* 

In  our  modern  sense  of  the  word,  suits  for  the  recovery  of  money 
due  from  debtors  were  very  rare.  As  the  creditors  generally  enjoyed 
large  powers  of  enforcing  their  dues,  State- help  was  only  required 
in  the  case  of  powerful  debtors,  and  25  per  cent,  of  the  recoveries  so 
made  were  claimed  by  the  State  as  a  charge  for  its  help. 

Vatan  suits. 

Civil  litigation  was  chiefly  confined  to  Vatan,  Adoption,  Par- 
tition, Partnership,  Boundary  disputes,  and  other  cases  of  a  like 
character.  The  decision  was  made  to  rest  chiefly  on  the  evidence  of 
the  witnesses  on  both  sides,  who  were  examined  under  the  sanction  of 
the  most  effective  oaths,  and  solemn  asseverations  on  the  waters  of 
the  sacred  rivers.  After  the  parties  had  stated  their  respective  cases, 
the  witnesses'  testimony  was  recorded,  and  then  the  men  were  called 
upon  to  choose  their  arbitrators  from  their  own  or  neighbouring 
villages,  and  the  decision  of  the  Kamavisdars  gave  effect  to  the  views 
of  the  arbitrators.  In  very  rare  oases,  where  the  evidence  was  con- 
flicting, or  no  evidence  could  be  secured,  resource  was  had  to  ordeal, 
and  the  decision  depended  upon  the  result.  Out  of  some  seventy 
contested  oases,  the  decisions  in  which  are  recorded  in  these  Diaries, 
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the  test  of  ordeal  was  made  to  regulate  the  verdict  in  six  cases,  and 
even  in  these  six  cases,  there  were  only  two  occasions  when  the  par- 
ties challenged  each  other  to  the  ordeal  of  fire.  In  the  other  four 
cases,  bathing  in  the  river  sufficed  to  bring  out  the  truth.  There  was 
no  room  for  the  employment  of  pleaders.  The  parries  had  the  right 
to  carry  their  appeals  to  the  head  of  the  Government,  who  if  not 
satisfied  with  the  arbitration,  called  on  the  parties  to  select  a  new 
Panch,  to  whom  the  case  was  referred.  In  all  big  civil  oases,  the 
decision  appears  to  have  been  brought  into  foroe  after  reporting  to 
the  central  Authorities. 

Criminal. 
In  regard  to  criminal  justice,  it  deserves  to  be  noted  that  under 
the  Raja  and  the  early  Peshwas,  the  only  punishments  judi- 
cially administered  were  penal  servitude,  imprisonment,  attach- 
ment of  property,  fine,  and  in  a  few  cases,  banishment  beyond  the 
frontiers.  Capital  punishment  or  mutilation  appears  to  have  been 
studiously  avoided,  even  in  cases  of  murder,  treason,  or  dacoity. 
Mutilation  was  inflicted  in  a  few  cases  in  the  reign  of  Madhavrao  I.; 
but  even  in  the  troublous  times  in  which  he  lived,  capital  punishment 
was  never  inflicted.  In  Sawai  Madhaorao's  time  under  Nana  Fadnavis, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  clear  departure  from  this  mild  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  and  cruel  mutilation  and  wholesale  capital  punish- 
ments were  inflicted  on  criminals  convicted  of  murder,  treason  or 
dacoity.  The  Brahmins  and  women  alone  were  exempted  from 
capital  punishments.  In  the  case  of  Brahmins,  confinement  in  the 
fort  was  the  highest  punishment,  and  the  civil  penalties  were  joined 
with  religious  penalties,  including  excommunication.  The  cruel  pun- 
ishments inflicted  in  Nana  Fadnavis'  time,  seem  to  have  been  the 
result  of  internal  dissensions  which  began  to  disturb  the  public  peace 
in  the  first  Madhavrao's  time,  and  increased  in  virulence  when 
Raghoba  Dada  contested  the  throne.  A  comparative  statement  of 
figures  compiled  from  the  Diaries  will  bring  out  these  points  more 
distinctly  than  any  description  in  words. 

Murder. 
In  Shahu's  time,  there  were  8  trials  for  murder,  in  5  of  which  the 
accused  were  acquitted,  and  only  in  three,  convictions  took  place,  and 
fine  and  imprisonment  were  imposed.  In  the  last  ten  years  of  Balaji 
Bajirao,  there  were  20  trials  for  murder,  in  3  of  which  the  persons 
charged  were  acquitted,  in  8  heavy  fines  were  imposed,  and  in  the 
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remaining  9  confiscation  of  property  was  the  only  punishment 
awarded.  Out  of  the  property  confiscated,  steps  were  taken  to  make 
compensation  to  the  heirs  of  the  murdered  persons  by  making  a  grant 
to  them  ont  of  the  attached  property.  In  the  times  of  Madhavrao 
I,  there  were  7  cases  of  murder  tried  before  him*  Fines  were  levied 
in  3,  and  vatans  were  attached  in  the  3  other  cases,  and  in  one  where 
the  murderer  was  a  Brahmin,  confinement  in  the  fort  was  ordered. 
In  Nana  Fadnavis'  time,  capital  punishment  was  awarded  in  two  cases 
involving  a  number  of  criminals,  and  the  other  6  oases  of  murder 
were  disposed  of  by  the  award  of  imprisonment,  fine  and  confiscation* 
In  Bajirao  ITs  time,  two  cases  of  murder  are  mentioned  in  these 
Diaries,  in  which  Brahmins  were  the  offenders,  and  were  Bent  to  prison. 

Treason. 
The  punishment  for  minor  treason,  i.  e.,  for  creating  a 
rebellion  or  joining  the  enemy,  was  throughout  the  whole  period, 
confinement  in  the  forts,  or  confiscation  of  property.  As  regards 
persons  couvicted  of  political  treason  by  way  of  attempts  on  the  per- 
son of  the  Peshwas,  or  waging  war,  the  punishment  was  for  the  cri- 
minal to  be  trampled  by  an  elephant. 

Bacoity. 
In  dealing  with  armed  dacoities,  Madhavrao  I.  and  Nana  Fadnavis 
inflicted  more  cruel  punishments  than  in  the  case  of  private  murders. 
Mutilation  of  hands  and  feet  which  never  disfigured  the  annals  of 
criminal  administration  up  to  1760,  were  first  ordered  in  Madhavrao' s 
reign,  and  in  Nana  Fadnavis' s  time,  wholesale  executions  were  or* 
dered  of  the  criminals  locked  in  the  gaols  and  convicted  of  this 
charge.  In  one  case,  20  men  were  beheaded,  in  another  13  men  had 
their  both  hands  and  feet  cut  off,  and  in  the  third  case,  18  men  had 
either  their  hands  or  feet  or  ears  cut  off.  These  cruel  punishments 
appear  to  have  been  extensively  resorted  to  with  a  view  to  strike 
terror.  Later  on,  these  extreme  penalties  were  inflicted  even  in  cases 
of  robberies,  which  did  not  come  under  the  head  of  dacoities,  or  in 
which  members  of  the  criminal  tribes  were  not  concerned. 

Robbery,  Adultery. 
The  punishment  for  robbery  generally  was  fine  or  imprisonment 
in  the  forts.    For  adultery  in  the  case  of  women,  the  punishment  was 
imprisonment  with  penal  servitude  in  the  forts  or*  in  the  kothis,  and 
in  the  ease  of  men,  imprisonment  or  fine. 
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Slaves. 

As  regards  women  condemned  to  penal  servitude,  it  may  be  noted 
that  they  lost  their  status,  and  were  treated  as  slaves.  Their  pro- 
geny especially  was  regarded  as  the  children  of  no  father,  but  were 
only  known  by  their  mothers'  names.  The  ranks  of  these  condemned 
slaves  had  accessions  made  to  them  of  other  persons  from  the  lowest 
classes  who  lived  by  prostitution,  and  of  children  captured  in  foreign 
territory  by  Banjaris  or  Lamans  who  brought  them  for  sale  in  the 
Peshwa's  territory. 

Slavery  so  recruited  thus  became  a  recognized  institution,  and 
men  and  women  slaves  were  transferable  like  the  dumb  cattle  from 
one  owner  to  another  for  a  money  consideration.  When  the  slaves 
grew  old,  some  of  them  were  released  from  prisons,  and  the  private 
slaves  were  also  set  free  by  their  owners  for  charitable  considerations. 
The  slaves  on  the  whole  appear  to  have  been  kindly  treated,  espe- 
cially those  women  slaves  who  were  made  to  work  in  the  Peshwa's 
kothis,  or  in  private  houses. 

Casting  evil  spirits. 
There  was  one  kind  of  criminal  offence  not  known  to  our  modern 
code,  but  which  seems  to  have  been  severely  punished  under  the 
Peshwas.  It  refers  to  the  charge  of  casting  evil  spirits,  and  offences 
under  this  head  seem  to  have  been  an  important  feature  of  criminal 
administration,  especially  in  the  Konkan.  Tn  fact,  under  the  last 
two  Peshwas,  regular  officers  with  establishments  were  employed  for 
the  discovery  and  punishment  of  offenders  who  were  accused  of 
troubling  their  neighbours  by  the  agency  of  evil  spirits.  It  formed 
a  part  of  the  Police  duty  of  the  District  officers  to  exterminate  the 
evil  spirits. 

Perjury,  Cow-killing. 
For  perjury  and  forgery,  the  usual  punishment  was  fine,  and  im- 
prisonment where   fine  could   not  be  levied  by  reason   of  poverty. 
Cow-killing  was  punished  severely. 

Other  offences. 
False  coinage,  and  offences  regarding  false  weights  and  measures, 
were  punished  with  fines  and  imprisonment.  Abduction  and  seduc- 
tion, theft,  and  cheating  were  punished  by  fines.  This  brief  con- 
spectus of  the  way  in  which  criminal  justice  was  administered,  will 
show  that  except  under  Nana  Fadnavis,  the  administration  of  the  law 
60 
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was  nerer  vindictive  or  cruel,  bat  sympathetic,  and  mild  to  a  degree 
unknown  before  or  since.  The  punishments  were  adequate  to  the 
offence,  but  not  too  severe.  Nana  Fadnavis*  administration  was 
exceptional  for  the  reasons  stated  above,  and  he  appears  to  have  been 
equally  severe  in  the  way  in  which  he  treated  his  political  enemies. 
State  prisoners. 

Sakharampant  Bapu,  who  was  at  one  time  a  pillar  of  the  State, 
was  imprisoned  in  the  forts  for  the  part  he  took  in  siding  with 
Raghoba  Dada,  and  the  same  fate  overtook  Raghoba's  other  friends, 
chiefly  Parbhus,  Raghunath  Hari,  Baburao  Hari,  &c.  Nana  Fad- 
navis's  own  near  relative,  Moro  Baburao,  was  similarly  sent  to  prison, 
and  in  Bajirao's  time  Nana  Fadnavis  had  him  self  to  share  the  same  fate. 
The  strife  of  the  parties  seems  to  have  been  much  more  bitter  in 
those  days  than  was  the  case  under  the  first  three  Peshwas.  State 
prisoners  were  treated  with  leniency  in  those  days.  This  generosity 
was  not  shown  to  the  friends  and  followers  of  Raghoba  Dada,  or  the 
Pretender's  followers,  who  were  mostly  Brahmins  holding  high  offices. 

Police, 

As  regards  the  Police,  the  Kamavisdar  with  his  shibandi  force  of 
horse  and  foot,  constituted  the  regular  police  defence  of  the  country. 
In  the  villages,  the  I  lei  and  Kulkarni  and  the  Jaglias,  or  Rakhwal- 
dars  consisting  of  M;.Lurs  and  Mangs  secured  their  own  internal 
quiet,  and  in  the  larger  villages  or  towns,  each  man  had  to  do  watch 
duty  at  the  Chawdi  by  turns. 

City  Kotwah. 
Besides  the"shibandis  and  the  village  police,  kotwali  establishments 
were  organized  for  the  detection  and  the  punishment  of  crime,  and  we 
find  that  Kotwals  were  appointed  at  Poona,  Nasik,  Pandharpur, 
Nagar,  Satara,  Wai,  Ahmedabad,  Burhanpur,  Trimbak,  and  other 
large  towns. 

This  Kotwali. 
This  Kotwali  establishment  had  also  the  charge  of  the  con* 
servancy  of  the  cities,  and  scavengers  were  provided  and  paid  for  by 
cesses  levied  from  the  house-holders.  The  appointment  of  scavengers 
was  made  at  Poona,  Nagar,  Pandharpur,  Nasik,  and  other  places. 
The  Kotwals  at  Poona,  Nagar,  Pandharpur,  Junnar,  and  Nasik  had 
powers  of  Magistrates  in  miscellaneous  cases  which  in  the  Districts 
were  disposed  of  by  the  Kamavisdar*. 
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Mint  8. 
In  the  miscellaneous  departments,  mints  occupied  an  important 
place.     I  have  treated  the  subject  of  the  Mints  under  the  Maratha 
rule  in  a  separate  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Tost. 
The  post  office  did  not  occupy  any  recognised  position  under  the 
Peshwa's  rule.  Special  agencies  were  employed  on  particular  occa- 
sions, when  the  armies  went  to  Hindustan  or  to  the  Karnatic.  These 
agencies  consisted  of  special  Jasuds  or  Kassids,  who  apparently  todk 
IS  days  to  go  to  Delhi  from  Thalner,  and  13  days  from  Maheshwar, 
and  they  were  paid  handsomely,  Rs.  3  a  day ,  the  amount  being  regulated 
inversely  according  to  the  number  of  days  they  took  in  the  journey. 
When  the  Peshwas  had  to  correspond  with  Calcutta,  they  sent 
their  Jasuds  to  Burhanpur,  and  thence  they  took  on  the  post  to 
Benares,  where  an  English  officer,  in  charge  of  postal  arrangements, 
despatched  the  Peshwa's  post  to  Calcutta.  In  the  wars  in  the  Kar- 
natic, the  Peshwas  found  it  necessary  to  organize  special  postal  arrange- 
ments from  Poona  to  Badami,  and  sixty  man  were  employed  to 
carry  the  daily  post  to  and  fro  while  the  war  lasted.  Beyond  these 
stray  efforts,  no  regular  post  service  for  private  or  official  use  appears 
to  have  been  maintained,  and  the  private  work  was  done  by  the 
employes  of  Sawkars  who  made  these  long  journeys  to  carry  remit- 
tances, at  stated  intervals,  and  took  the  private  post  of  those  who 
cared  to  correspond  with  their  distant  relations. 

Medicine. 
As  regards  medicine,  the  function  of  the  State  in  the  distribution 
of  charitable  relief  was  not  recognized  beyond  the  fact  that  well- 
known  Hakims  and  Vaidyas  were  honoured  with  grants  of  villages, 
and  were  often  supplied  with  other  necessary  help  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  medicines.  The  Hakims  were  in  requisition  for  the  army, 
and  were  valued  chiefly  as  surgeons.  There  is  only  one  mention 
made  of  a  Gujarathi  native  doctor  who  supplied  medicines  gratis  at 
Nasik,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  jahagir,  which  was  continued  to  his 
son,  as  he  maintained  the  dispensary.  There  was  another  native 
Vaidya  for  whom  a  sort  of  a  botanical  garden  was  provided  for  the 
cultivation  of  rare  drugs,  and  he  was  supplied  with  other  help  for  the 
preparation  of  medicines  from  them.  These  scanty  notices  are  all 
that  can  be  gathered  from  the  Diaries  as  regards  the  way  in  which 
this  most  important  State  function  of  charitable  relief  was  discharged. 
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Military  pensions. 
The  State  was  more  liberal  in  the  rewards  it  gave  to  soldiers  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  battle-field.  Hundreds  of  such  cases  are  men- 
tioned  in  the  Diaries,  where  the  heirs  of  the  deceased  were  rewarded 
with  mams,  or  maintenance  allowances  were  made  to  the  widows  and 
children,  and  in  some  cases,  the  office  held  by  the  father  was  con- 
ferred on  the  son.  In  making  these  awards,  no  distinction  was  made 
between  Brahmins  and  Ma  rat  has,  Hindus  and  Mahomedans.  All 
those  who  had  received  wounds  or  had  died  in  the  service  of  the 
State,  were  generously  treated  without  distinction* 

Religious  Charities. 

The  same  liberality  was  shown  in  the  distribution  of  grants  to 
religious  charities.  The  bulk  of  the  benefactions  were  conferred  upon 
Brahmins  as  might  be  expected,  but  the  old  Mahomedan  grants  were 
continued  to  Dargas  and  Mosques,  and  many  new  grants  were  made 
to  Mahomedans  and  even  Christians,  the  last  especially  in  the  Konkan. 
There  was  a  singular  absence  of  any  religious  prejudice  in  the  distri- 
bution of  this  charity.  These  Dewasthan  and  Varshasan  allowances 
granted  by  the  State  under  the  Maratha  rule,  make  up  a  very  large 
total  exceeding  many  lakhs  which  attests  the  generosity  of  the  State 
in  this  respect. 

Honorific  Titles. 

Under  Raja  Shahu,  the  function  of  the  State  of  granting  honorific 
titles  on  deserving  officials  found  considerable  scope,  and  on  the  model 
of  the  Delhi  Emperors  high-sounding  titles  were  freely  bestowed  on 
Hindu  generals  and  commanders.  Under  the  later  Peshwas,  this 
function  was  more  sparingly  exercised,  and  the  honours  conferred  took 
the  form  chiefly  of  allowing  the  officer  the  dignity  of  riding  in  a 
Palkhi  or  having  the  permission  to  employ  a  person  to  hold  an 
Abdagir,  for  which  a  separate  allowance  was  made  by  the  State. 

Encouragement  to  Trade. 

In  regard  to  the  encouragement  of  trade,  the  Diaries  show  that  in 
Balaji  Bajirao's  time,  the  Punna  Diamond  mines  in  Bundelkhand 
were  worked  to  advantage  under  concessions  granted  by  the  Peshwa, 
Traders  from  Arabia  were  encouraged  to  settle  in  the  Konkan  ports. 
Their  trade  was  chiefly  in  horses,  and  they  were  allowed  to  enter  the 
territory  free  of  customs  duty.    Similar  favours  were  shown  to  the 
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European  traders  who  sought  admission  into  the  country  for  their 
goods.  Liberal  concessions  were  made  for  enlarging  the  limits  of 
the  more  prosperous  towns  by  grants  of  land,  exemptions,  and  Vatans 
to  those  who  undertook  to  bring  foreign  settlers  and  induce  them  to 
build  new  houses,  and  open  new  bazars.  The  silk  and  embroidery 
industry  of  Poona  was  entirely  due  to  the  encouragement  given  to 
the  foreign  settlers  from  Barhanpur,  Paithan,  and  other  towns  to 
come  and  live  under  the  Peshwa's  protection  on  house-sites  which  were 
granted  free  to  them.  Individual  merchants  were  encouraged  in 
arge  towns  to  open  shops  with  the  help  of  Government  advances. 

Extension  of  Poona. 
The  prosperity  of  Poona  attracted  a  large  number  of  people  to 
come  and  settle  there,  of  their  own  accord,  so  that  Poona,  which  was 
before  1748  only  a  small  Kasba  town,  developed  into  the  proportions 
of  a  city,  which  it  now  exhibits  in  its  16  suburbs  or  Peths,  all  of 
them  established  by  private  citizens  under  State  patronage,  and 
named  after  the  principal  Sardars,  or  of  the  members  of  the  Peshwa 
family. 

Encouragement  of  learning. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  Dakshina  grant  paid  to 
Shastris,  Pundits  and  Vaidiks.  This  Daksbina  was  instituted  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  Senapati  Khanderao  Dabhade,  and  when  on  the 
death  of  that  officer,  his  resources  were  curtailed,  the  charity  was 
taken  over  by  the  State  into  its  own  hands.  Disbursements  increased 
from  year  to  year,  till  they  rose  to  60,000  in  Nana  Fadnavis's  time. 
These  Dakshina  grants  redeemed  to  a  certain  extent  the  reprehen- 
sible extravagance  of  Bajirao  II.'s  charities.  Learned  Sanskrit  scho- 
lars from  all  parts  of  India,  from  Bengal,  and  Northern  India,  as  also 
from  the  South,  the  Telangan,  Dravid  and  the  Karnatic,  flocked  to 
Poona,  and  were  honoured  with  distinctions  and  rewards  securing  to 
them  a  position  throughout  the  country  which  they  highly  appreciated. 
Some  four  lacs  of  rupees  were  annually  disbursed  by  Bajirao  II.  in 
his  charities.  The  ordinary  Brahmins  were  served  with  food  in  the 
Ramana  gathering,  while  the  learned  people  who  refused  to  take  part 
in  the  miscellaneous  assembly  were  invited  to  the  Peshwa's  Palace 
and  were  honoured  with  shawls  and  money,  gifts  according  to  their 
tested  merits.  The  amount  thus  spent  came  to  a  lac  and  a  quarter. 
The  remaining  three  lacs  were  spent  on  the  Ramana  charitv.  The 
result  of  this  munificence  brought  credit  to  Poona  as  a  city  of  learn- 
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ing,  and  this  credit  it  continued  to  enjoy  even  after  the  downfall  of 
the  Peshwaa,  as  long  as  the  old  Pathashala  was  maintained  out  of 
the  Dakshina  grant  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  and  his  immediate  successors. 
Times  have  altered  since  then,  and  the  Dakshina  grant  has  been 
utilized  for  similar  purposes  which  have  popularized  the  study  of 
Sauskrit  literature  and  philosophy,  among  all  classes  of  students. 
No  direct  encouragement  was  given  to  other  than  the  Sanskrit  Pan- 
dits, but  the  Puraniks  and  Haridasas  were  regarded  as  being  equally 
entitled  to  special  grant  with  Vaidiks  and  Shastris,  and  these  were 
noted  for  their  command  and  skill  in  the  exposition  of  the  great 
Maratha  poets.  Rich  Sardars  patronized  Marathi  learning,  as  for 
instance,  the  great  Maratha  poet  Moropant  was  patronised  by  the 
Baramatikar  Joshis.  As  regards  the  lower  classes,  the  national 
fondness  for  Pawadas  and  La  wan  is,  contributed  to  the  rise  of  ballad 
and  love  poetry,  and  some  of  the  most  noted  composers  of  this  kind 
of  literature  derived  encouragement  from  Bajirao's  support.  These 
brief  notices  of  the  miscellaneous  activities  of  the  State  will  suffice 
to  recommend  the  subject  to  the  fuller  consideration  of  those  students 
of  our  past  history,  who  might  be  inclined  to  pursue  their  researches 
further  into  the  old  record. 

Superstitions. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  permanently  nseful  information 
furnished  by  these  records  is  that  which  relates  to  the  social  changes 
attempted  by  the  Maratha  Government.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
for  a  moment  that  the  Brahmin  leaders,  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  the  country,  had  not  their  full  share  of  implicit 
belief  in  the  superstitions  of  the  time.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  attempted  regulations  of  the  practice  of  exorcising  evil 
spirits,  whose  agency  was,  it  was  believed,  utilized  by  evil-doers  to 
ruin  their  enemies.  Belief  in  omens  and  prognostics  was  common  to 
all  classes.  It  is  recorded  that  a  student  cut  off  his  tongne,  and 
another  Gujarathi  devotee  cut  off  his  head  by  way  of  offering  it  to 
the  deity  he  worshipped,  and  in  both  the  cases,  the  events  were 
reported  to  the  Government  by  the  local  officials,  and  large  sums 
were  spent  to  purify  the  temples  and  ward  off  the  dangers  threatened 
by  these  unholy  sacrifices.  People  were  filled  with  alarm  when  it  was 
reported  that  an  earthquake  had  disturbed  the  Kalyan  Taluka.  A 
fortress  on  the  Ghats  was  believed  to  have  suffered  injury  from  the 
influence  of  evil  sights,  and  another  fortress  a  few  years  later,  was 
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rendered  unfit  for  occupation  by  the  prevalence  of  an  unaccountable 
disease.  In  all  these  three  cases,  steps  were  take  a  to  pacify  the  ele- 
ments, by  general  purification.  The  donee  of  a  Jahagir  village 
prayed  to  Government  to  resume  the  grant,  and  exchange  it  for 'some 
other,  as  the  gift  became  undesirable  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  evil  spirits.  Partial  and  local  famines  gave  frequent  trouble  in 
those  days,  and  large  sums  were  spent  in  employing  Brahmins  to 
drown  the  Gods,  or  pour  water  over  them  for  days  and  weeks  together. 
Sacrifice  of  buffaloes  to  a  goddess  at  Trimbak  which  had  been  stopped 
*or  some  years,  was  resumed  by  the  order  of  the  Government  at  the 
instance  of  Brahmin  devotees.  When  a  man-eating  tiger  appeared 
on  the  Saptashringi  Hill  in  the  Nasik  District,  the  Kamavisdar  was 
ordered  to  consult  the  pleasure  of  the  Goddess,  and  if  she  consented, 
to  employ  men  to  shoot  it. 

A  lizard  having  fallen  on  the  body  of  the  idol  at  Pandharpur,  a 
great  penance  was  ordered  in  which  Brahmins  took  part.  The  sale  of 
cows  to  butchers  was  strictly  prohibited  throughout  the  country. 
Some  Mahomedans,  who  were  guilty  of  breaking  the  law,  were  severe- 
ly punished,  and  a  Brahmin  who  cut  off  the  tail  of  a  cow,  was  sent 
to  prison.  The  revival  of  the  old  Yajnyas,  or  great  sacrifices,  lasting 
over  many  days  and  weeks,  was  encouraged  as  being  conducive  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  State,  and  several  large  sacrifices  were  so  patro- 
nized by  the  Government  by  the  supply  of  all  the  necessary  articles 
in  cash  and  kind,  costing  several  thousands  of  rupees.  Shrines  and 
temples  multiplied  in  and  about  Poona,  and  the  last  portion  of  the 
Diary  gives  a  list  of  some  250  temples  which  were  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  receive  State-help  in  1810-1811,  The  relative  popula- 
rity of  the  several  deities  will  appear  from  the  analysis  which  shows 
that  there  were  52  temples  of  Maruti,  the  attendant  of  Rama,  while 
Rama  himself  had  18  places  of  worship.  The  temples  dedicated  to 
Vishnu  were  9,  to  Vithoba  34,  to  Krishna  as  Balaji  12.  Rama  and 
Krishna  incarnations  had  thus  73  places  of  worship.  The  most 
popular  god  with  the  Brahmins  was  Mahadeo,  who  had  40  temples, 
and  Ganpati  had  36  temples.  Judged  by  the  number  of  temples 
the  worshippers  of  Shiva  and  Vishnu  were  thus  nearly  equal.  The 
old  aboriginal  gods  had  in  all  32  places  of  worship.  The  Devi  had 
10,  and  there  were  8  places  of  Mahomedan  Dargas  held  in  venera- 
tion, while  Dattatraya  had  only  one  temple  for  his  worship. 

Too  great  stress  should  not  be  placed  upon  the  accounts  given 
above  of  the  popular  beliefs  and  superstitions.    They  were  in  keeping 
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with  the  general  condition  of  the  country  all  oyer  India,  and  no  mao 
or  anj  body  of  men  should  be  condemned  for  simply  following  U*e 
current  of  the  time.  The  Peshwa's  government  deserves  credit  for  the 
inculcation  of  better  principles  and  a  more  liberal  social  code  adopted 
by  them,  and  to  the  principal  items  of  reforms  attempted  by  that 
Government  we  may  now  fitly  refer  here  with  advantage,  lo  those 
times  of  wars  and  troubles,  there  were  frequent  occasions  when  men 
had  to  forsake  their  ancestral  faith  under  pressure,  force,  or  fraud* 
and  there  are  four  well-attested  instances  in  which  the  re-admission 
into  their  respective  castes,  both  of  Brahmins  and  Marathas,  was  not 
merely  attempted,  but  successfully  effected  with  the  consent  of  the 
caste,  and  with  the  permission  of  the  State  authorities.  A  Maratha 
named  Putaji  Bandpar,  who  hud  been  made  a  captive  by  the  Moguls, 
and  forcibly  converted  to  Mahoroedanism,  rejoined  the  forces  of  Balaji 
Vishvannth,  on  their  way  back  to  Delhi,  alter  staying  with  the  Maho- 
medans  for  a  year,  and  at  his  request,  his  re-admisstou  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  caste  was  sanctioned  by  Raja  Shahu.  A  Konkanastha 
Brahmin  who  had  been  kept  a  State  prisoner  by  Haider  in  his  armies, 
and  had  been  suspected  to  have  conformed  to  Mahomedan  ways  of 
living  for  his  safety,  was  similarly  admitted  into  caste  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Brahmins  and  under  sanction  from  the  State.  Two 
Brahmins,  one  of  whom  had  been  induced  to  become  a  Gosawee  by 
fraud,  and  another  from  a  belief  that  he  would  be  cured  of  a  disease 
from  which  he  suffered,  were  re-admitted  into  caste,  afcer  repentence 
and  penance.  These  two  cases  occurred  one  at  Puntamba,  in  the 
Nagar  District,  and  the  other  at  Paithan  in  the  Nizam's  dominions, 
and  the  admission  of  these  Brahmins  was  made  with  the  full  concur- 
rence of  the  Brahmins  under  the  sanction  of  the  authorities.  In 
regard  to  temperance,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Brahmin  Government 
of  Poona  absolutely  prohibited  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquors  as  a 
general  principle  of  action,  but  it  was  practical  enough  to  make  excep- 
tions, when  local  necessities  were  pleaded  by  Bhandaries,  Kolis  and 
other  communities  in  the  territories  conquered  from  the  Portuguese  in 
Bassein,  Chowi,  and  other  places.  Exception  was  made  in  favour  of 
these  men,  and  the  lower  castes  generally,  but  the  order  provided  that 
Brahmins,  Shenvis,  Parbhus,  and  Government  officers  generally  were  to 
be  strictly  prohibited  from  the  use  of  drink,  and  very  heavy  penalties 
were  exacted  from  the  offender  who  broke  the  law.  Several  Brahmins 
of  Nasik  who  were  Dharmadhikaris  of  the  place,  were  suspected  of 
having  indulged  in  drink,  and  as  they  proved  contumacious,  they 
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were  sent  to  forts,  and  were  imprisoned  there  by  way  of  punishment* 
A  rich  Maratha  Patil  in  the  Khed  Taluka  was  warned  once  against 
the  danger  incurred  by  reason  of  his  intemperate  habits,  and  when 
this  warning  proved  ineffective,  half  of  his  Inam  land,  measuring  one 
Cbahur,  was  confiscated  by  way  of  punishment. 

As  regards  marriage  reforms,  it  may  be  noted  that  Bajirao  II. 
passed  strict  orders  specially  for  the  Konkan  District  and  for  Wai, 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  girls  by  the  bride's  father  in  consideration  of 
marriage.  Very  strict  regulations  were  passed  imposing  fines  equal 
to  the  amounts  received,  upon  one  or  both  the  parties  and  the 
marriage  brokers.  Apparently  with  a  view  to  check  the  practice, 
Bajirao  further  ordered  that  no  girl  above  9  should  remain  unmarried, 
thereby  claiming  for  the  State  to  interfere  in  what  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  province  of  the  Shastras.  In  a  few  cases,  where  attempts  had 
been  made  to  marry  young  children  by  force,  and  the  full  rite  was 
not  completed,  the  Peshwas  set  aside  the  attempted  marriages,  and 
permitted  the  girls  to  be  given  to  other  more  suitable  persons.  In 
one  case  where  a  marriage  alliance  had  been  formally  settled, 
and  the  bridegroom  was  afterwards  found  to  be  suffering  from 
leprosy,  the  Peshwa's  Government  interfered.  The  betrothal 
was  set  aside,  and  the  bride's  father  was  permitted  to  give 
his  girl  to  whomsoever  he  chose.  It  is  also  well-known  that  on 
Sadashivrao  Bhau's  disappearance  on  the  battle-field  of  Panipat,  his 
wife  Parwatibai  who  survived  him,  was  allowed  to  retain  all  the  insignia 
of  wifehood,  till  the  day  of  her  death,  which  took  place  in  1783,  21 
years  after  the  disappearance  of  her  husband,  and  the  funeral  rites  of 
both  the  husband  and  wife  were  performed  together  on  her  death.  This 
exhibition  of  chivalrous  regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  lady  in 
question,  is  to  be  noted,  specially  because,  a  Kanoja  pretender  had 
appeared  in  the  meanwhile  and  claimed  to  be  Sadashivrao  Bhau 
himself,  and  had  to  be  put  down  after  great  exertions  by  the 
Peshwa's  army.  After  being  once  put  in  prison,  he  had  escaped 
after  some  years'  confinement,  and  raised  a  rebellion  in  the  Konkan, 
which  was  put  down  about  1776,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  be  trodden 
under  foot  by  an  elephant.  Narayenrao  Peshwa's  widow  was  similarly 
allowed  to  remain  without  disfigurement  for  several  years  during  the 
time  she  survived  her  husband's  death.  Though  the  Diaries  are  silent 
on  the  point,  it  is  well-known  that  the  efforts  made  by  Parasharam- 
bhau  Patwardhan  on  behalf  of  his  widowed  daughter  to  secure  the 
consent  of  the  Brahmins  for  her  second  marriage,  found  no  opposition 
61 
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from  the  Peshwa.     But  Bhau  had  to  give  op  his  idea  under  pressure 
from  his  own  female  relations. 

As  between  caste  and  caste,  the  Peshwas  held  the  balance  evenly, 
even  when  the  interests  of  the  Brahmin  priests  were  affected.  The 
right  of  the  Sonars  to  employ  priests  of  their  own  caste  was  upheld 
against  the  opposition  of  the  Poona  Joshis.  The  claim  made  by  the 
'Kumbhars'  (potters)  for  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  to  ride  on 
horseback,  was  upheld  against  the  carpenters,  who  opposed  it.  The 
Kasars'  right  to  go  in  processions  along  the  streets,  which  was  opposed 
by  the  Lingayats,  was  similarly  upheld.  The  right  of  the  Parbhus  to 
use  Vedic  formulas  in  worship  had  indeed  been  questioned  in  Nara- 
yenrao  Peshwa's  time,  and  they  were  ordered  to  use  only  Puranic 
forma  like  the  Shudras.  This  prohibition  was,  however,  resented 
by  the  Parbhus,  and  in  Bajirao  IL's  time  the  old  order  appears  to  have 
been  cancelled,  and  the  Parbhus  were  allowed  to  have  the  Munja 
ceremony  performed  as  before.  A  Konkani  Kalal  who  had  been  put 
out  of  his  caste,  because  he  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a 
Gujarathi  Kalal,  complained  to  the  Peshwa,  and  order  was  given  to 
admit  him  into  caste.  In  the  matter  of  inter-marriage,  Balaji  Bajirao 
set  the  example  by  himself  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  Deshastha 
Sowkar  named  Wakhare,  in  1760.  The  Peshwas  in  Shahu's  time 
issued  order  prohibiting  alliances  by  way  of  marriages  between  second 
cousins,  that  is,  the  children  of  brothers  and  sisters,  which  practice 
seems  then  to  have  been  in  vogue  in  Konkan,  and  is  possibly  con- 
tinued to  this  day  in  many  castes.  The  point  to  be  regarded  in  all 
these  instances  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  actual  success  achieved, 
but  by  the  fact  that  these  native  rulers  interested  themselves  in  these 
matters,  and  showed  considerable  liberality  in  the  orders  issued  by 
them  to  correct  existing  social  evils.  The  right  of  the  State  to 
interfere  in  such  matters  was  broadly  claimed  in  one  of  these  orders, 
when  it  was  directed  that  when  the  Subha  had  ordered  the  exclusion 
of  any  person  from  his  caste,  the  members  of  the  caste  had  no  right 
to  take  on  themselves  to  set  the  order  aside  without  reference  to  the 
Dewan,  that  is,  to  the  State  or  the  Central  Authorities.  In  the  case 
of  those  castes  where  ordinary  punishments  could  not  be  inflicted  by 
reason  of  their  being  Brahmins,  or  otherwise,  the  authorities  under 
the  Peshwa  showed  considerable  skill  in  supplementing  the  more 
lenient  and  civil  penalty  by  the  employment  of  religious  penances  and 
fines.  And  it  was  in  this  connection  that  the  order  noted  above 
was  issued. 
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These  brief  notices  of  the  social  regulations  attempted  under  the 
Marat  ha  rulers  with  a  view  to  promote  the  admission  of  converts,  the 
practice  of  inter-marriage,  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  girls,  the 
enforcement  of  temperance,  their  policy  in  permitting  second  gift  of 
girls  informally  married  or  engaged  by  force  or  fraud,  and  the  claim 
made  by  them  to  control  the  action  of  the  castes  and  their  independ- 
ence, and  the  enforcement  of  equality  in  the  treatment  of  different 
castes,  all  these  afford  clear  indications,  that  social  reform  was  not  a 
subject  about  which  the  native  rulers  were  indifferent.  They  strengthen 
the  view  which  the  late  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Telang  first  advo- 
cated in  his  'Gleanings  from  the  Bakhars,'  that  in  this  respect  these 
rulers  showed  greater  moral  courage  and  liberality  of  sentiment  than 
people  are  at  present  disposed  to  give  them  credit  for,  and  that 
the  advantages  of  English  education  may  well  be  regarded  as  too 
dearly  purchased,  if  our  people,  in  this  respect,  show  a  more  retro- 
grade tendency  or  greater  weakness  of  the  moral  fibre  than  com- 
mended itself  to  our  ancestors  only  a  hundred  years  ago*  These 
notes  on  the  Peshwa's  Diary  may  fitly  conclude  here. 

The  administration  of  the  Peshwas  compares  favourably  with  that 
of  the  best  Hindu  or  Mahomedan  rulers  of  the  time.  It  was  want- 
ing, certainly,  in  the  higher  statesmanship  of  Akbar  or  Shiwaji, 
and  it  had  the  germs  of  its  own  dissolution  implanted  in  it.  Its  fall 
was  doomed  when  it  lost  touch  of  these  higher  traditions,  and  had  to 
fight  the  race  of  life  with  a  stronger  power.  Bat  for  the  time  it 
lasted  the  Government  of  the  country  was  wisely  and  honestly  admi- 
nistered on  the  whole,  excluding,  of  course,  the  periods  when  internal 
dissensions  disturbed  the  public  peace.  The  hidden  tendencies  of 
caste  exclusiveness  and  sacerdotal  pride  soon  began  to  manifest  them- 
selves, and  to  this  was  joined  an  utter  incapacity  to  realize  the  claim 
of  a  higher  civilization  and  to  study  the  development  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  social  polity,  and  a  purer 
religion.  Our  failure  to  realise  this  higher  life  brought  on  the  final 
collapse  long  before  any  outside  influences  were  brought  to  operate 
upon  us.  This  seems  to  be  the  moral  which  the  study  of  these  papers 
is  fitly  calculated  to  teach  the  inquirer  into  our  past  history,  and  it 
will  be  well  if  all  of  our  writers  and  publicists  would  take  that  lesson 
to  heart,  and  profit  by  it* 
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PROCEEDINGS   OF   THE   BOMBAY   BRANCH. 

ROYAL  ASIATIC   SOCIETY. 

Fbom  July  1897  to  December  1898. 


A    Meeting   of  the  Society    was  held  on    Thursday,  the  26th 
August  1897. 

Dr.  P.  Peterson,  President,  in  the  Chair, 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mt.  A.  M.  T.  Jackson  read  a  paper  on  "  Two  New  Valabhi  Copper 
plates/' 

The  President  made  remarks  on  the  pap?r,  and  moved  a  vote  of 
lhauks  to  Mr,  Jackson  for  the   interesting  paper  he  had  read. 

The  vote  was  carried  with  acclamation. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Monday,  the  18th  October 
i897. 

Dr.  Peterson,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Dr.  J.  Ger*on  da  Cunha  read  extracts  from  his  paper  on  The  Origin 
of  Bombay.  Illustrated  with  coins,  copper-plates,  and  maps. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Ilathornthwa'te  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  da  Cunha 
for  the  interesting  paper  he  had  read. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Karkaria  seconded  the  motion. 

The  President  with  some  remarks  pat  the  motion  to  the  vote,  and 
it  was  carried  with  acclamation. 


A  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Monday,  the  22nd 
November  1897. 

Dr.  J.  Gerson  da  Cuuha,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  Chair*. 

A 
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It  was  resolved  that  the  following  papers  and  periodical  be  added 
to  the  Library — 

44  Literature/' 

44  Public  Opinion." 

44  Political  Science,  Quarterly.* 

44  Daily  News"  instead  of  *  Westminster  Gazette." 

"Bookman." 

uLeMus<5on." 

44  Fun." 

That  the  following  be  discontinued — 

44  Champion.  u 

*8tatisU" 

M  Picture  Politics.1' 


A  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  11th  January 

1898. 

Dr.  P.  Peterson,  President,  in  the  Chair* 

The  Minates  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Prof.  M.  Macmillan  read  a  paper  on  "  Some  Obi  Books  in  tft* 
Library." 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  L.  Penny,  seconded  by  Dr.  J.  Genoa 
da  Cuubn,  a  Tote  of  thinks  was  passed  to  Mr,  Macmillan  for  th% 
interesting  paper  ho  had  read. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday, 
the  3rd  February  1898. 

Dr.  P.  Peterson,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  read  the  report  for  1897. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  1807 

MEMBERS. 

RtoidenL —During  the  year  1897,  58  gentlemen  were  elected 
Members  of  the  Society  and  1  Non-Resident  Member  came  to 
Bombay.  Twenty-seven  members  withdrew  from  the  Society, 
10  rehired,  5  died  and  2  having  left  Bombay  desired  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Non-Resideut  list.  The  total  number  of 
members  at  the  close  of  1897  was  237  against  272  in  the 
previous  year.  Of  these  52  were  absent  from  India  for  the 
whole  year  or  for  portions  ef  the  year. 

Non-Resident. — Six  new  members  were  added  to  this 
class  and  two  were  transferred  from  the  list  of  Resident 
Members.  Two  members  resigned,  1  retired,  3  died,  and  1 
hiving  come  to  Bombay  was  put  on  the  list  of  Resident 
Members.  The  number  at  the  end  of  the  year  on  the  roll 
was  53  against  52  at  the  end  of  1897.  Of  these  3  were  absent 
from  India. 

OBITUARY. 

The  Society  have  to  announce  with  regret  the  loss  by  death 
of  the  following  members  :— 

RESIDENT. 

Vandravandas  Pmrshotamdas,  Esq. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Javerilal  U.  Yajnik. 

Karsandas  Yallabhdas,  Esq. 

J.  Avent,  Esq. 

Talakchand  Manekchand,  Esq. 
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NON-RESIDENT. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Lisbon. 

H.  H.  Ramchandrarao  Apa  Sabeb,  Chief  of  Jamkhandi 
W.  C.  Rand,  Esq.,  I.C.S. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Javerilal  Umiashanker,  the  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  who  died  durirg  the  year,  joined 
the  Society  in  1874,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Management  in  J  875.  In  1836  he  was  appointed 
Joint  Honorary  Secretary,  and  in  1890  the  Honorary  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society.  He* was  thefiist  nati?e  gentleman 
chosen  for  the  post  of  Honorary  Secretary. 

To  the  Journal  of  the  Society  he  contributed  the  following 
papers : — 

Notices  of  Hindu  Tribes  and  Castes  in  Gujarat. 

Memoir*  of  the  late  Pandit  Bhagwanlal  Indr^ji. 

Mount  Abu  and  the  Jain  Temples  of  Dailwada. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  June,  the  Society  placed  on  record 
tho  expression  of  their  sorrow  for  the  loss  they  sustnired  by 
his  death  and  their  testimony  to  the  services  rendered  by  him 
as  their  Honorary  Secretary. 

ORIGINAL   COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  following  papers  were  read  before  the  Society  during 
the  year : — 

The  Zoroastrian  Religion  and  Comte's  Religion  of  Humanity. 
By  R.  P.  Karkaria,  Esq. 

The  Belief  about  the  Future  of  the  Soul  amorg  tho  Ancient 
Egyptians  and  Zoroastrians.     By  J.  J.  Mody,  Esq. 

Two  New  Valabhi  Copper-plates.  By  A.  M.  T.  Jackson,  Esq. 

The  Origin  of  Bombay.  Illustrated  with  Coins,  Inscription* 
andA  Maps.    By  Dr.  J.  Gerson  da  Cunha. 

LIBRARY. 
Issues  of  Booh. 

The  issues  of  books  during  the  year  were  29,922  volumes ; 
21,110  of  new  books,  including  periodicals,  and  8,312  of  old 
books.  The  issues  in  the  previous  year  were  £9,562  volumes ; 
19,594  of  new  books  and  9,968  of  the  old. 
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The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  monthly  issues : — 


January    ••« 
February  ... 
March 
April 
M»y 

June  ••• 
July  ... 

August  ••• 
S»-pt*rober.., 
October  ... 
November .., 
Lecember  ... 


Total  .8,812  Total..  21.110 


The  volumes  of  issnes  of  the  old  and  the  new  books  arranged 
according  to  clii6sts  are  shown  in  the  subjoined  table  :~ 


Claeses, 


Volumes. 


Nov-  Is.  Rofrano«»8  and  Tales     • 

B  <gT3  phy,  and  Pergonal  Narratives 

Miscellaneous    and    works    on     several     subjeots    of   the    same 

Authors    ..  

History,  Historical  Memoirs  and  Chrono'ojry  ...         ...         .. 

Vo^gcs,  Tr*vHs,  (Jeotfraphynnd  Tcp««gru^hy  

Orient  I,  Lite  attire  and  tteli^ion        ...         ...         •••         ... 

T  olitius,  Political  Economy  &t\  •••         ••• 

EnJidh  Poetry  and  Dr  .n  itic  Woiks  

Tmn«> actions  «.f  leam«*<l  roewties,  Encyclopaedias,  Ac 

Theology  and  Eocletoastical  History ...         

Crammj.tioal  Worts,  Picrinnaries.  Vocabularies,  Ac.  aM         ... 

Natural  History,  Mineralogy  and  Chemistry  ...        

Foreign  Lite.atnr*  ...         •••         ••         ...    - 

M  inks  on  Military  Subjects       

1  hiliilofry,  Literury  HUtoiy  and  Bitl'trigraphy  ... 

Fine  Ans  and  Architectme         •         ...         ... 

C1«**:cb  ..  ... 

Antiquities,  Numismatics  Heraldry,  &o        ...         ...         .., 

PuMic  Kecor.Jp,  Government  Pnbl  cations,  Ac.  ...         ... 

Metaphysics  and  Moral  PhiVwof  hy     ... 

Botany.  Agriculture  aud  Horticulture 

Lojrio,  Rhetoric  and  Works  relating  to  Education     ...        ... 

vuris  prurience      ...         ..  •••         •••         ...         ...         — 

Natural  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Ac. 

kedicine,  8nrgery  and  Physiology      ...        ...        — 


The  issues  ofPeriodicals  daring  1897  were 


Total.., 


8,536 
l,o58 

1487 
t*79 
967 
619 
4  1 
4H 

2iii 
*38 
240 
2ni 

1H9 
lS'l 
18J 
1M 
170 
159 
157 
130 
127 
103 
101 


18,^3 
11,700 


29,922 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 

The  Additions  to  the  Library  duricg  the  year  comprise  in 
all  V)94  volumes  or  parts  of  volumes.  Of  these,  762  were 
added  by  purchase,  and  832  were  received  as  presentations 
chiefly  from  the  Bombay  Go  vernment,  the  Government  of  India, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  the  other  local  Govern- 
ments, and  a  few  from  individual  authors  and  other  donors. 
The  number  in  the  preceding  year  was  998  ;  653  being 
.  acquired  by  purchase  and  345  by  presentation. 

Among  the  presentations  is  a  valuable  old  work  in  Dutch 
in  seven  volumes  published  in  1727,  on  the  Religious  Jtites% 
Ceremonies  and  Customs  of  all  ihe  Peoples  of  the  Wo*ldt  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Fakirchand  Promchand,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Society. 

The  volumes  of  each  class  of  books  purchased  by  and  presented 
to  the  Society  during  1897  are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Classes. 

Purchased 

I  Present- 
1     ed. 

Theoloiry  and  Ecol^iantical  History         ... 

Natural  Theology,  Metaphyfios,  and  Moral  Philosophy  ... 

26 

7 

6 

Loiri*-,  Hbetoric  and  Works  relating  to  Edooation 

6 

Classics,  Translations  and  Works  illustrative  of  the  Classics. 

8 

•••••• 

Phil*  Jogy.  Literary  History  and  B  bliography      

History,  rhetorical  Memoirs  and  Chronology        

23 

•••••• 

6ft 

1 

Politics,  Political  Economy,  and  Statistics          ... 

11 

82 

Jurisprudence             •••         

3 

2 

Pnblio  Beooids,  Statutes,  &o.    ^      

19 

191 

Biography  and  Personal  Narratives            

90 

1 

Antiquities,  Numismatios,  Heraldry  and  Genealogy 
Voyages,  Travels,  Geography  and  Topography 

7 

9 

45 

9 

Enulfeh  Poetry  aud  Dramatic  Works        

27 

••«.•• 

hovel*,  Romances,  and  Tales          , 

208 

Miscellaneous   and    Works  on  several    subjects  of  the 

same  Authors     •••        ...        ...         ...        *«        ,# 

74 

Foreign  Literature    ..,        

10 

•••»•• 

Natural     Philosophy,     Mathematics,     Mechanics,   and 

Astronomy           —        ... 

7 

2 

Pine  A*ts  and  Architecture 

14 

1 

Foience  of  War  and  Military  Subjects        

19 

Natural  History,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  and  Chemistry... 

18 

""8 

Botany,  Agriculture  and  Horticulture      ...         

4 

8 

Medicine!  Surgery,  Physiolojrr,  &o. 

Encyclopaedias,  Periodical  Works,  to 

10 

6 

19 

17 

Diction  tries,     Lexicons,    Vocabularies,    and   Gramma* 

tioal  Works         

18 

Oriental  Literature 

29 

"ti 

Total.. 

7«* 

3212 
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A  Catalogue  of  books  added  to  the  Library  darirg  the  year, 
with  an  index  of  subjects,  is  being  compiled  by  tbe  Librarian 
and  will  be  supplied  to  members  as  soon  as  it  is  printed. 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

Tbe  newspapers,  periodicals  and  journals  of  Learned 
Societies  subscribed  for  and  presented  to  tbe  Society  were: — 

Literary  Monthlies       ...         .,.         *,.        ...         ...  16 

Illustrated  ...         «#•         ...         ...         ...         •<•  18 

Scientific  and  Philosophical  Journals,  Transactions  of 

Learned  Societies,  etc ...        ...  89 

Jtie  views ...         •••         •••         ...         •••        ...         •••  iQ 

English  Newspapers     ...         # 21 

English  and  French  Registers,  Almanacs,  Directories, 

exc.  ■••         ...        ...        ...         ...         ...         ...  io 

Foreign  Literary  and  Scientific  Periodicals 12 

American  Literary  and  Scientific  Periodicals 12 

Indian  Newspapers  and  Government  Gazettes         ...  19 

Indian  Journals,  Reviews,  etc 26 

In  accordance  with  article  XX  of  the  Rules*  a  meeting  of 
the  Society  was  held  in  November  for  the  revision  of  the  list 
of  newspapers  and  periodicals  taken  by  the  Society. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  resolved  to  subscribe  to  "Literature;" 
"Political  Science  Quarterly ;"  "  Daily  News  ;"  "  Bookman  ;" 
"Le  Museon"  and  to  discontinue  "  The  Westminster  Gazette;" 
"  fitatist;"  "Picture  Politics"  and  the  "Champion"  from  the 
beginning  of  1898. 

Coin  Cabinet. 

The  accessions  to  the  Coin  Cabinet  during  1897  were  15 
silver,  7  copper,  and  10  of  mixed  metal,  silver  and  copper, — in 
all  82  coins.  Of  these  1  silver  ooin  was  presented  by  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Burmah  and  the  remaining  were  presentations 
from  the  Bombay  Government,  the  Madras  Government,  and  the 
Punjab  Government  under  the  Treasure  Trove  Act.  The  total 
comprise*  10  Gadhiaeeineefihe  mixed  metal  (silver  and  copper) 
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foand  at  Kaira;  2  copper  of  Amed  "Shah,  King  of  Gujerat, 
found  ia  the  Kaira  District ;  5  copper  belonging  to  the  Eastern 
Chalukyan  King,  Vishnu  Vardhan  (A.D.  6C3-672),  found  near 
YeUamanetuli  in  the  Viaagapatam  District,  Madras;  1  silver 
belonging  to  the  class  of  so  called  symbolical  coins  found  in 
the  Shwebo  District,  Burmah;  and  14  silver,  of  Sabaktagin,  one 
of  the  early  members  of  the  Ghaznavite  dynasty  found  in  the 
Banu  District,  Punjab. 

Journal. 

One  number  of  the  journal,  No.  53,  completing  volume  19, 
with  an  index  to  the  volume,  was  issued  during  the  year.  It 
contains  papers  contributed  to  the  Society  from  August  )896 
to  June  1897  and  proceedings  from  July  139C  to  June  1897 
with  the  Annual  Report  for  1896,  and  lists  of  Members  on  the 
roll  at  the  end  of  1896.  The  Committee  have  also  arranged  to 
issue  an  extra  number  containing  a  piper  on  the  history  of 
Bombay,  by  Dr.  J.  Gerson  da  Cunha,  extracts  from  which  were 
re  id  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  in  October.  The  number  will 
be  illustrated  with  coins,  inscriptions  and  maps  and  will  be 
provided  with  a  special  index.  It  is  well  advanced  in  the  pres 
and  will  shortly  be  ready. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Governments,  Societies,  Institu- 
tions, etc.,  to  which  the  Journal  of  the  Society  is  presented. 

Bombay  Government ;  Government  of  India  ;  Government  of  Bemral  ; 
Government  of  Madras  ;  Punjab  Goverumeut  ;  Government,  N.-W.  Provinces 
and  Oudh  ;  Chief  Commissioner,  Central  Provinces  ;  Chief  Commi»eiOner, 
Coorg  ;  Resident,  Hyderabad  ;  Chief  Commissioner,  Bur m ah  ;  Geological 
'  Survey  of  India  ;  G.  T.  Survay  of  India  ;  Marine  Survey  of  India  ;  Bengal 
Asiatio  Society  ;  Agricultural  Society  of  India  ;  Literary  Society  of  Madras  ; 
Provincial  Mcseam,  Lucknow  ;  Bombay  University  ;  Madras  TJ  Diversity  ; 
Punjab  Uoiversity  ;  R.  A.  Society,  Ceylon  Branch  ;  R.  A.  Society ,  North 
China  Branch  ;  the  Asiatic  8oc'tety  of  Japan  ;  Batavian  Society  of  Arts  and 
Sciences, 

Strasburg  Library  |  Geographical  Potfety,  Vienna ;  London  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers ;  Royal  Geographical  Society,  London ;  Statistical  Society, 
London;    Royal  Astronomical  Society  j  Literary  and    Philosophical    Society, 
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Manchester  ;  Imperial  Academy  of  Science,  8t,  Petersburg  ;  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, Washington ; Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries, Copenhagen;  Boyal 
Society  of  Edinburgh;  lJeuf^he  Morgenlandische  GesellRchaft,  Leipzig;  Lite* 
rary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Liverpool ;  British  Museum,  London  ;  Boyal 
Society,  London;  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  Academic 
Beal  das  Science  de  Lisboa,  Lisbon  ;  Sooie'tc'  de  Geographic  Commerciale  de 
Bordeaux  ;  Socie'te'  de  Geographie  de  Lvat>s;  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences; 
(Buda-Pest);  Sociedad  Geograftca  tlo  Madrid  ;  Boyal  Dnblin  Society ; 
6ooie'te'  Geographie  de  Paris  ;  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  ; 
United  States  Survey  ;  Kaiserliohe  Akademie  der  Wissebsohaften,  Vienna  ; 
United  Service  Institution  ;  Minnesota  Academy  of  Natural  Science;  India 
Office  Library  ;  London  Bible  Society  ;  Vienna  Oriental  isch  Museum  ;  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  HUtory  ;  Musee*  Gnimet,  Lyons ;  Victoria  Institution, 
London;  Royal  Institution,  Gro^t  Britain;  American  Geographical  Society  ; 
American  Oriental  Society  ;  Hamilton  Association,  America  ;  Editor,  Journal 
of  Comparative  Neurology,  Granville,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.  ;  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  ;  Soolete  Asiatique,  Paris  ;  Geological  Society,  London  ; 
Boyal  Academy  of  Sciences,  Amsterdam  ;  American  Philological  Association, 
Cambridge  ;  Royal  University,  Upsala  (Sweden)  ;  Franklin  Institute,  Phila- 
delphia ;  University  of  Kansas,  U.  S.  A, 

Finance. 

A  statement,  showing  in  detail  the  items  of  income  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  Society  for  1897  is  annexed  to  the  Report. 

The  actual  receipts  by  subscriptions  from  members  during 
the  year  under  review,  including  arrears  Rs.  50,  amount  to 
Rs.  10,804-3-4.  The  subscriptions  in  1896  amounted  to 
Rs.  9,964.  There  was  also  received  a  sum  of  Rs.  2,000  on 
account  of  life  subscription  from  4  Resident  Members,  which 
has  beep  duly  invested  in  Government  Securities  in  accordance 
with  article  XVI  of  the  Rules. 

The  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Society  in  the  Bank  of 
Bombay  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  Rs.  1,233-2-1 .  The  arrears 
of  subscriptions  which  are  due  only  from  some  of  the  non- 
resident members  are  Rs.  105. 

The  invested  funds  of  the  Society  amount  to  Rs.  13,500, 
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Lieut-  Ool.  T.  A.  Freeman  proposed  and  Professor  H.  M. 
Bhadkamkar  seconded  that  the  report  for  1897  be  adopted  and 
thanks  voted  to  the  Committee  of  Management,  the  Honorary 
Secretaries,  and  the  Auditors  for  their  services  during  the  year* 

The  proposition  was  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Jackson,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  R.  H. 
Wilkinson,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  following 
members  form  the  Committee  of  Management  and  Auditors 
for  1898. 

President : 

Dr,  P.  Peterson,  M.A. 

Vice-Presidents : 

Dr.  J/Gersoa  da  Cunha.    I  Kharsttji  Rustomji  Kama,  Esq. 
James  MacDonald,  Esq.   I  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Candy. 

Members : 


Dx.  Atmaram  Pandurang, 

Dr.  D.  MacDonald. 

Prof.  M.  MacMillan,  B.A. 

Rev.  R.  Scott,  M.A. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  M.  G. 

Ranade,  CLE. 
The  Hon'ble  Mr.  N.  G.  Cbanda- 

warkar,  B.A.,  LL.B. 
Dr.  B.  B.  Grayfoot. 
Rev.  Dr.  D.  Mackichan,  M.A. 
J.  T.  Hathornthwaite,  Esq.,  M.A. 


Lieut.  A.  J.  Peile,  R.A. 

F.  C.  Rimington,  Esq. 

The      Hon'ble      Mr.      Justice 

Strachey. 
Mrs.  Pechey-Phipeon,  M.D. 
A.  M.  T.  Jackson,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Cumrudin  Amiroodin,  Esq. 
F.  R.  Vicaji,Esq^  Bar.-at*Law« 
Hon'ble    Dr.     Balchandra     K. 

Bhatawadekar. 
Rev.  J.  D.  Ozanne,  M.A. 


Honorary  Secretary  \ 
Rev.  R.  M.  Gray,  M.A. 

Joint  Honorary   Secretary  % 
Dr.  J.  Gerson  da  Canha. 

Honorary  Auditors : 

Parasha  Ratanji  Chichgar,  Esq. 

H.  R.  H.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 
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BOMBAY  BRANCH  OF  THE 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  of  Receipts  and  Disbursement* 


Balance  on  the  81st  December  1396 

Subscription  of  Resident  Members 

Do.  of  Non-Resident  Members 
Do.  of  Resident  life  Members 
Do.  in  Arrears 

Government  Contribution  , 

Sale-proceeds  of  Waste  papers    ...        ..* 
Do.  of  Journal  Numbers         ... 

Do.  of  Catalogues         

Do.  of  Duplicate  Books 

Interest  on  Society's  Government  Paper 


Rs.  a. 

P- 

9,623  -6 

0 

697  8 

0 

2,000  0 

0 

50  0 

0 

4,200  0 

0 

0  8 

0 

87  1 

0 

2L  0 

0 

19  0 

0 

194  14 

1 

Rs.    a.    p. 
1,144    0    4 


Total...Rs. 


16,893    5    1 


18,087    6     6 


Examined  and  found  correct. 

D.  R.  CHICHGAR,         \  g 

H.  R.  H.  WILKINSON,  /  ****<*•• 
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from  \$t  January  to  31*f  December  1897. 


Till 


Cr. 


Bs.    a.    p. 

Bs.    a, 

P» 

Purchase  of  Books           

8,065  12    0 

Mes*rs.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  Trubner  &  Co.— ^ 
Books  £  42-15-1 1  -Its.  076-1-9      j 

English      Newspapers     and    Periodicals    j 
£  180-17-9  -  He,  2,076-10-3                    j 

2,751  12    0 

Subscription  to  Indian  Newspapers      

427    6    6 

Printing  Charges 

621    0    0 

Binding       do 

715    5  10 

General        do. 

407    2  10 

Stationery 

95    2    8 

Office  Establishment       

6,075    9    0. 

Postage  and  Receipt  8 tamps      

72    6  a 

Shipping  and  Landing  Charges 

24    6    9 

Qas  Charges          „        

69  16  11 

Insurance  Charges          

812    8    0 

Grain  Compensation         

132    0    0 

Government  Paper  purchased , 

Balance  in  Bank  of  Bombay       

2,000    0    0 

• 

16,770  6 

0 

1,283    2    1 

Do.      in  hand 

Total...  Es. 

S3  13    4 

1,266  15 

5 

*••••• 

18,037    5 

5 

Invested  Fund. 

Gorernment  Paper  of  the  Society         10,500  0    0 

Premchand  Boyohand  Government  Loan  Fund 

8,000    0    0 

13,500   0 

o 

B.  M.  GBAT, 

Honorary  Secretary. 
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A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the   17th  Feb* 
ruary  1898. 

Dr.  P.  Peterson,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

the  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  President  read  extracts  from  a  paper  on  Nripatunga's  Kavif  a- 
jamarga,  contributed  by  Mr.  K.  B.  Pathak,  B.A. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
Mr.  Pathak  for  the  valuable  paper  he  had  contributed  to  the  Society. 

A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  17th  March 
1898. 

Dr.  P.  Peterson,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

His  Excellency  Lord  Sandhurst,  Patron  of  the  Society,  was  present 
at  the  Meeting. 

Minutes  and  proceedings  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  con* 
firmed. 

Mr.  A.  M.  T.  Jackson,  M.A.,  I.G.S„  read  a  paper  on  *  A  New 
Chalukya  Copper-plate  from  Sanjan." 

The  President  having  conveyed  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to 
Mr.  Jackson,  said  their  thanks  were  also  due  to  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  for  having  honoured  them  with  a  visit  at  a  time  when  un- 
usually heavy  responsibilities  devolved  upon  him.  The  rooms  of  the 
Society  were  among  the  too  few  meeting  places  of  Englishmen  and 
Natives,  and  he  thought  he  was  not  travelling  beyond  his  function 
if,  in  addition  to  conveying  to  Lord  Sandhurst  their  thanks  for  his 
presence  that  evening,  he  assured  him  of  their  hearty  sympathy  in 
regard  to  the  serious  problems  with  which  he  had  to  deal  concerning 
the  present  condition  of  the  city. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  said :  Gentlemen,— It  is  on  occasions 
like  the  present  that  the  Governor  finds  his  recreations,  and  I  am 
sorry  that  I  have  not  had  time  before  to  visit  all  the  institutions  of 
which  I  happen  to  he  patron.  Whilst  I  premise  that  this  has  been 
an  opportunity  of  recreation,  I  think  that  if  I  had  had  to  study,  as 
Mr.  Jackson  has  done,  the  copper-plate  from  Sanjan  in  my  leisure 
moments,  my  recreation  would  not  have  been  a  light  one.  But  I 
think  I  may  say  that  I  know  more  than  many  who   are  present  this 
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evening  of  the  inscription  which  Mr.  Jackson  has  transcribed  and 
translated,  because  I  used  to  find  my  Private  Secretary  in  his  leisure 
moments — and  they  were  but  few  and  far  between — engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  this  paper  and  the  one  he  has  previously  read.  His 
motto  used  to  be  "  Late  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,"  and  the  Society 
now  has  the  benefit  of  his  industry.  I  can  only  say  it  has  given  me 
great  pleasure  to  come  amongst  you.  I  recognise  that,  as  Professor 
Peterson  has  pointed  out,  this  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  which  we 
find  the  various  communities  of  the  city  meeting  together  either  for 
recreation  or  for  scientific  research.  I  wish  that  these  opportunities 
were  more  numerous,  and  I  should  like  to  have  seen  this  room  better 
filled  than  it  is  this  evening  ;  but  no  doubt  others  have  many  occu- 
pations as  well  as  myself,  and  the  hours  in  which  we  can  be  out  in 
the  open  air  are  so  few*  that  we  do  not  always  feel  inclined  to  spend 
a  part  of  them  at  a  meeting.  Professor  Peterson  and  gentlemen,  it 
has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  be  present,  and  I  hope  that  on  future 
occasions  I  shall  be  able  to  revisit  the  library. 


A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  7th  July  1898, 

Dr.  P.  Peterson,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Business. 

1.  To  refer  to  the  loss  which  has  been   sustained  through  the 

death  of  two  Members  of  the  Society,   Dr.  G.  Buhler  of 
Vienna  and  Dr.  Atmaram  Pandurang  of  Bombay. 

2.  To  appoint  two  Trustees  of  the  Society's   Government  Secu- 

rities in  place  of  Mr.  J.  Griffiths  and  the  late   Dr.  Atmaram 
Pandurang. 

The  President,  in  referring  to  Dr.  Buhler,  said  that  ever  since  that 
scholar  left  India  in  1880,  he  had  kept  up  his  connection  with  the 
Society,  and  his  name  wonld  always  stand  high  in  the  list  of  the 
scholars  in  whose  connection  with  itself  the  Society  took  a  just  pride. 
Dr.  Buhler's  loss  was  the  loss  of  the  whole  world  of  Oriental  learning 
or,  to  be  more  precise,  of  that  great  branch  of  it  which  was  concerned 
with  India  or  with  things  Indian.  IJe  spent  seventeen  of  the  best 
years  of  his  life  in  India.  He  came  to  India  in  1863  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  left  it  in  1880,  still  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
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vigour.  When  he  went  to  Vienna  his  influence  grew  with  his  years, 
and  was  at  its  height  when  the  end  came  so  quickly  and  so  tragically. 
In  that  capacity  his  loss  was  irreparable.  He  had  left  no  scholar 
behind  him  who  could,  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent  that 
he  did,  interpret  the  East  to  the  West  and  the  West  to  the  East,  and 
stimulate  .the  energies  of  each.  When  he  came  to  Bombay  he  was 
the  first  holder  of  the  then  newly-e«tablished  chair  of  the  Oriental 
Languages  in  the  Elphinstone  College,  in  1863.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  Lutheran  pastor  of  Vorstell,  near  Nieuburg,  in  Hanover.  In 
1855,  at  the  age  of  15,  he  entered  the  famous  University  of  Gottingen. 
Be o fey  was  his  teacher  in  Sanskrit  there,  and  Benfey  always  regarded 
him  as  his  most  distinguished  pupil.  After  taking  his  degree  at 
Gottingen  in  1859,  he  spent  three  years  in  Paris,  London,  and  Ox- 
ford, devoting  himself  to  the  stndy  of  the  great  collections  of  Sans- 
krit manuscripts  in  all  three  places.  In  October  1862,  Biihler,  who 
had  at  that  time  some  temporary  employment  in  connection  with  the 
Royal  Library  at  Windsor,  received  the  offer  of  the  Bombay  ap* 
pointment,  eagerly  accepted  it,  and  began  his  Indian  career  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year.  In  the  very  next  year  he  began,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Society's  late  president,  Sir  Raymond  West,  the 
labours  on  that  standard  work  on  Hindoo  Law,  best  known  under 
the  title  of  «  West  and  Bcihler."  With  Dr.  Kielhorn,  he  founded  the 
Bombay  Sanskrit  Series— an  undertaking  which  numbers  now  no 
less  than  fifty-six  editions  of  the  Sanskrit  classics,  edited  in  a  uni- 
form critical  method  by  European  and  native  scholars.  In  1868  the 
Government  of  India's  search  for  Sanskrit  manuscripts  was  instituted 
largely  at  Dr.  B'tihler's  instigation.  In  1869  Dr.  Biihler  was  ap- 
pointed Educational  Inspector  of  the  Northern  Division.  He  threw 
himself  into  tho  work  proper  to  that  appointment  with  an  energy 
that  would  have  exhausted  the  strength  of  an  ordinary  man.  He 
organised  edncation  in  Gujerar,  in  illustration  of  which,  it  might  be 
stated,  that  when  he  took  that  office  there  were  780  schools  with 
47,000  scholars,  and  that  when  he  laid  it  down,  the  respective  nura* 
bers  had  risen  to  1,763  and  1,01,970.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
engrossing  claims  of  his  office  work,  his  zeal  and  energy  in  collecting 
manuscripts,  deciphering  inscriptions,  and  editing  classics  never  for 
a  moment  nagged.  He  did  the  work  of  two  men,  and  did  it  as  few 
"two  men"  could  have  done  it.  He  threw  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
most  remote  history  of  this  country  by   his  work  on  inscriptions- 
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particularly  the  great  Asoka  Inscriptions.  Probably  the  greatest 
siugle  loss  that  had  been  sustained  by  his  untimely  removal  was  that 
they  would  never  have  the  volume  on  the  Ancient  History  of  India, 
which  it  was  his  intention  to  contribute  to  the  Indo-Aryan  Encyclo- 
paedia he  had  left  half-done.  He  began  that  great  undertaking  some 
six  years  ago,  and  was  easily  able  to  associate  with  himself  in  it  some 
thirty  of  the  most  eminent  of  living  scholars  in  Europe,  India  and 
America.  Dr.  Biihler  held  the  rich  stores  of  "knowledge  he  had 
with  pains  amassed  as  freely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Sanskrit  world  at 
at  his  own.  He  was  entirely  without  the  scholar's  jealousy.  He 
was  as  eager  to  help  another's  work  as  to  get  on  with  his  own.  He 
was  full  of  encouragement  for  the  beginner  to  whom  a  little  en- 
couragement often  meant  so  much.  In  conclusion,  Professor  Peter- 
son moved  that  the  Society  place  on  record  its  sense  of  the  loss  it  has 
sustained,  in  common  with  the  cause  of  Sanskrit  study  everywhere, 
by  the  death  of  its  late  member,  Dr.  J.  G.  Biihler,  and  desired  that 
a  copy  of  the  resolution  be  forwarded,  with  an  expression  of  its 
heartfelt  condolence,  to  his  widow  and  son. 

Mr.  K.  R.  Kama  seconded  the  resolution. 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  Abott,  spoke  of  the  sympathetic  kindness  with 
which  Dr.  Biihler  had  helped  him  and  his  fellow-students  in  their 
study  at  Vienna. 

Mr.  Bodas  supported  the  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
carried. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Chandavarkar  moved  that  the  Society  place  on 
record  its  sense  of  the  loss  it  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  one  of  its 
members,  Dr.  Atmaram  Pandurang,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the 
committee  for  a  number  of  years,  and  desired  that  a  copy  of  the 
resolution,  with  a  letter  of  condolence,  should  be  sent  to  the  members 
of  his  family.  Mr.  Chandavarkar  said  that  he  had  known  the  late 
Dr.  Atmaram  for  many  years  past,  and  could  testify  from  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  that  gentleman,  that  he  was  the  most  earnest 
and  enlightened  of  Hindoo  reformers.  Several  years  ago  Dr.  Atma- 
ram had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  mere  secular  reform  would  not 
do,  and  that  religious  reform  was  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the 
community.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Chandavarkar  cited  the  instance 
of  a  society  established  about  thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago,  consisting 
of  some  Hindoo  friends,  with  the  express  object  of  getting  rid  of  the 
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barriers  of  caste.  The  members  of  it  had  pledged  themselves  to 
drink  the  water  and  eat  the  bread  brought  to  them  by  members  of 
alien  communities.  Despite  this  Dr.  Atmaram  was  convinced  that 
religious  reform  was  the  most  ueceessary  of  all.  In  the  year 
1867  the  Parthana  Samaj  was  started,  and  a  more  consistent,  en- 
lightened, and  liberal  religious  reformer  never  existed!  as  a  staunch 
and  steady  supporter  of  the  Samaj,  than  the  late  Dr.  Atmaram.  He 
(the  speaker)  had  not  come  across  another  man  who  was  more 
animated  by  religious  zeal,  fervour,  and  influence  than  Dr.  Atmaram, 
who,  even  in  the  midst  of  family  affliction,  never  allowed  his  spirit  to 
be  crushed,  but  continued  to  perform  his  duties  to  his  fellow-men 
without  fail  or  flinch.  As  president  of  the  Partbana  Samaj,  hi9 
conduct  was  admirable  and  exemplary ;  for  instance,  his  humility  and 
self-abnegation.  He  was  learned  in  his  own  way,  and  until  April 
last  he  always  refused  to  undertake  or  conduct  religious  servioe,  or  to 
deliver  lectures  before  the  Samaj  assembly,  remarking  that  he  was 
born  to  learn  and  not  to  teach.  He  was  so  much  respected  that  he 
was  called  by  the  honoured  designation  of  "  Dada"  (father),  and 
when  he  consented,  on  the  last  anniversary  of  the  Samaj,  to  conduct 
the  service  and  deliver  a  lecture,  he  was  chaffed  at  by  the  younger 
members  for  infringing  the  rule  he  had  up  till  then  imposed  upon 
himself.  To  this  he  replied  that  he  felt  that  it  was  his  last  year.  A 
third  point  in  his  character  was  his  nobleness,  by  which  was  meant 
his  being  entirely  free  from  the  spirit  of  vindictiveness,  and  he  always 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  others  the  principle  of  ••  try  to  love  yonr 
enemies/1  In  those  and  in  other  respects  he  was  a  guide,  philoso- 
pher, and  friend  to  the  members  of  the  Samaj.  He  was  the  friend  of 
all,  and  walked  in  the  footsteps  of  such  eminent  religious  reformers 
as  Keshub  Chundar  Sen  and  Pratap  Chundar  Muzumdar. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Sanzgiri  seconded  the  proposition. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Mackichao,  in  supporting  it,  remarked  that  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  allow  the  proposition  to  go  forth  without  some  ex- 
pression of  feeling  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  not  Dr.  Atmaram's 
countrymen,  but  who  felt  drawn  to  him  by  affectionate  ties.  Every 
one  found  in  Dr.  Atmaram  the  gentlest  and  most  loveable  of  men, 
and  it  was  inconceivable  that  he  could  have  made  a  single  enemy.  His 
(Dr.  Mackichan's)  contact  with  Dr.  Atmaram,  which  extended  over 
twenty  years,  had  always  given  him  that  impression,  for  in  Dr.  Atma- 
ram was  typified  and  exemplified  the,  gentle  character  of  a  gentle 
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race.  His  readiness  and  willingness  to  help  in  the  interest  of  stu- 
dents, even  at  a  certain  inconvenience  to  himself  in  his  old  age,  in 
times  of  their  sickness  aud  difficulty,  could  not  he  sufficiently  pro- 
claimed or  praised,  and  he  was  one  of  the  best  types  of  earnest  men 
found  by  Europeans  in  India,  working  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  fellow-men.  Any  one  who  came  in  contact  with  him 
must  have  known  that  his  life  was  both  elevated  and  chastened  by  a 
true  religious  influence,  *nd  that  equability  of  temper  and  mind  was 
the  sole  cause.  Those  who  knew  the  Doctor  well  and  long  would 
assuredly  much* miss  him,  and  very  much  regret  the  loss  to  the  com- 
munity of  which  he  was  an  honourable  and  distinguished  ornament. 

Mr.  Chandavarkar's  motion  having  been  unanimously  agreed  to,  it 
was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Professor  MacMillan,  seconded  by 
Mr.  K.  R.  Kama,  that  the  Hon.  N.  G.  Chandavarkar  and  Mr.  James 
MacDonald  be  appointed  trustees  of  the  Society's  Government  Seen- 
rities  in  place  of  Mr.  J.  Griffiths  and  the  late  Dr.  Atmaram  Pan- 
•dnrang. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  17th  Novem- 
ber 1898. 

Dr.  P.  Peterson,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

1    Rev.  J.  E.  Abbott  then  read  a  paper  on  a  "  Preliminary*  Study  of 
the  Chhatrapati  Coins." 

Gn  the  motion  of  Mr.  M.  R.  Bodas,  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  T. 
Bhandare,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Rev.  Abbott  for  the 
interesting  paper  he  had  read. 


A  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  ;the  24th 
November  1898. 
Dr.  J.  Gerson  da  Cunha,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  following  papers  and  periodicals  be  taken  :— 
University  Magazine  and  Free  Review. 
Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News. 
Royal. 
*  Will  be  published  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal. 
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Cosmopolis. 

The.  Advocate  of  India. 

Champion. 

India. 

That  the  following  he  discontinued. : — 
Fun. 

Weekly  Edition  of  the  London  Times. 
Literature. 

Bulletin  de  la  Soci'te  Geologiqrie  de  France. 
Revue  Critique. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  15th 
December  1898. 

Dr.  J.  Gerson  da  Cunha,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

A  paper*  on  the  Navasari  Copper-plate  Charter  of  the  Gujarat 
Bashtrakuta  Prince  Karkka  L,  by  Mr.  D.  R.  Bhandarkar,  was  read. 

On  the  motion  of  Rev.  J.  E.  Abbott,  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Bhan- 
dare,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  D.  R.  Bhandarkar  for  the 
interesting  paper  he  had  contributed  to  the  Society. 

*  The  Paper  will  be  published  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal. 
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Government  of  India. 
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Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
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Government  of  India. 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Report,  1896. 
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Government  of  Bombay. 
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PartIL 

Smithsonian  Institute. 
—————  Survey  of  India,  Bower  Manuscript.    Parts  III.  to 
VII. 

Government  of  India. 
■  Survey  of  India,  N.  S.f  Vol.  XIX.,  List  of  Antiqua- 
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Government  of  India. 


Assam  Code. 
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German  Oriental  Society. 

Bombay  University. 
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1896-97. 

Bombay  Government. 

Dispensaries,  Punjab,  1896. 

Punjab  Government. 

External  Land  Trade,  Punjab,  1896-97. 
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Chief  Commissioner,  Burma. 
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Resident,  Hyderabad. 
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Government  of  India. 
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Government  of  India. 

Ledger  Nos.  9, 10  and  11  (1898). 

Government  of  India. 
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Government  of  India. 
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Government  of  India. 
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Bombay  Government 

Annals,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Calcutta,  Vol.  VIII., Orchids  ol 
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.        Government  of  India. 
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East  India  Company  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras. 

-Madras  Government 
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Bombay  Government. 
.  Criminal  Justice,  Punjab,  1897. 

Punjab  Government, 
Department  of  Land  Records  and  Agriculture,  1896-97. 

Bombay  Government. 
. Director,  Botanical  Survey  of  India,  1897-98. 

Government  of  India. 

■  ■  ■  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  Bombay  Presidency,  1896-97. 

Bombay  Government. 

■  ■  Dispensaries,  Punjab,  1897. 

Punjab  Government 

■  ■  External  Land  Trade  of  the  Punjab,  1897-98. 

Punjab  Government, 
— — —  External  Land  Trade,  Sind  and  Baluchistan,  1897-98. 

Bombay  Government, 

■  Forest  Department,  Bombay  Presidency,  1896-97. 

Bombay  Government. 
Forest  Department,  Madras  Presidency,  1896-97* 

Madras  Government. 
. Income  Tax  Administration,  Punjab,  1897-98. 

Punjab  Government. 

■  Income  Tax  Operations,  Bombay  Presidency,  1896-97. 

Bombay  Government. 

■  ■  ■  Indian- Law  Commission,  1879. 

Government  of  India. 

—  Land  Records,  Agriculture,  Punjab,  1896-97, 

Punjab  Government 

— —  Land  Bevenue  Administration,  Punjab,  1896-97. 

Bombay  Government 

—  Lucknow  Provincial  Museum,  1897-98. 

Government,  N.-W.  K 
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TUUm  of  Books.  Donor: 

Rkpobt,  Lunatic  Asylums,  Bombay  Presidency,  1897.  • 

Bombay  Government 

■  Lunatic  Asylums,  Punjab,  1897* 

Punjab  Government 

■  Mof  ussil  Civil  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries,  Bombay  Presidency, 

1897. 

Bombay  Government. 

■  ■   ■    ■   Municipal  Taxation,  Bombay  Presidency,  1896-97. 

Bombay  Government, 

■  Northern-India,  Salt  Revenue,  1897-98. 

Commissioner,  N.  I.  Salt  Revenue. 

■  of  the  Administration  of  the  Local  Boards  for  1896-97. 

Bombay  Government 

■  of  the  Bombay  Veterinary  College,  1897-98* 

Bombay  Government. 

■  ■  of  the  Inspection  of  Mines  in  India. 

Government  of  India- 
of  the  Working  of  Municipalities,  Punjab,  1896-97. 

Punjab  Government 
.  on  Bubonic  Plague  in  Bombay  by  W.  F.  Gatacre,  1896-97. 

Bombay  Government 

■  on  the    Natural  History  Results  of  the  Pamir  Boundary 

Commission. 

Government  of  India. 
i  on  the  Sanitary  Administration,  Punjab,  1897. 

Punjab  Government 

■  on  the  Search  for  Sanskrit  Manuscripts,  in  the  Bombay  Pre- 

sidency, during  the  year  1887-88,  88-89,  89-90  and  1890-91. 
Director  of  Public  Instruction,  Bombay. 

on  Vaccination,  Punjab,  1897-98. 

Punjab  Government 
-  Opium  Department,  Bombay  Presidency,  1896-97. 

Bombay  Government 

. P.    W.  Department,  Bombay  Presidency,  Military  Works, 

1897-98. 

Bombay  Government 

■  P.  W.  Department,  Bombay  Presidency,  for  1897-98,  with 

Supplement 

Bombay  Government 

■  Police  Administration,  Punjab,  1897. 

Punjab  Government 
»  Police  of  the  Town  and  Island  of  Bombay,  1897. 

Bombay  Government 
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Titles  of  Boohs.  Donors. 

Ekpoet,  Rail  and  River-borne  Traffic,  Sind,  1897.98, 

Bombay  Goyernment. 
— ~—  Railway  Department,  Bombay,  1897-98, 

Bombay  Government. 
Railways  in  India,  1897-98,  Part  I. 

Government  of  India* 
■  Registration  Department,  Bombay  Presidency,  1897-98. 

Bombay  Government. 
—  Registration  Department,  Punjab,  1897. 

Punjab  Government. 

-  Revised  Settlement,  Kangra  Proper. 

Punjab  Government. 
...  Sanitary  and  Vaccination,  Rajputana,  1896. 

Government  of  India. 
— - — —  Sanitary  Commissioner,  Government  of  Bombay,  1897. 

Bombay  Government. 
. — -  Stamp  Department,  Bombay,  1897-98. 

Bombay  Government, 

-  Stamp  Department,  Punjab,  1897-98. 

Punjab  Government. 

■  Survey  of  India,  1896-97. 

Government  of  India. 
„ —  Talukdari  Settlement  Officer,  1896-97. 

Bombay  Government. 
. Trade  and  Navigation,  Bombay  Presidency,  1897-98. 

Bombay  Government 
— ^-  Working  of  the  Thugi  and  Dakaiti  Department,  1897. 

Government  of  India. 
Return  of  the  Rail-borne  Trade  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  1897-98. 

Bombay  Government. 
Be  view,  Forest  Administration,  British  India,  1895-96. 

Government  of  India* 
. of  Mineral  Production  in  India,  1896-97. 

Government  of  India. 

. of  Trade  of  India,  1896-97. 

Government  of  India* 
Revision  Survey,  Bardah  Taluka,  Surat  Oollectorate. 

Bombay  Government. 
Revised,  List  of  Antiquarian  Remains,  Bombay  Presidency. 

Bombay  Government. 
Shuka  Bahattari,  Marathi  and  Dutch. 

German  Oriental  Society. 
Smithsonian  Institution  History,  1846-1896. 

Smithsonian  Institute. 
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TUU*  of  Booh*.  Donor*. 

Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,  Vol.  40. 

Smithsonian  Institute, 

~ — ~ Report,  1893.94-95. 

8mithsonijut  Institute, 

,~m Report,  1895  (U.  8.  National  Museum^ 

Smithsonian  Institute 
Statement,  Trade  and  Navigation,  Sind,  1696-97. 

Bombay  Government- 
TaitTIBIYA  Samhita,  Vols.  X.  and  XI. 

Mysore  State. 
Technical  Art  Series  of  Illustrations  of  Indian  Arehitectnral  Decora* 
tive  Work,  1897,  plates  I.  to  XIV, 

Government  of  India. 
Total  Solar  Eclipse,  1898, 

Surveyor-General  of  India, 
Trade  and  Navigation,  British  India,  1892-93  to  1896-97. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Treaty  Series  No.  1  (1898),  Exchange  of  Postal  Parcels  between  Indi% 
and  France. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India 
TJxitkd  States  Agriculture,  Tear  Book,  1897. 

Agricultural  Department,  D.  SL 
Unbepealep  General  Acts,  Government  of  India,  VoL  L,  1834  to  67. 

Government  of  India. 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  Annual  Report,  1895-96. 

Smithsonian  Institute. 
-* — r  Geological  Survey  Monograph,  Vols.  15  and  18. 

Smithsonian  Institute. 
Wrecks  and  Casualties,  India,  for  1896. 

Government  of  India. 
Xbnophon's  Works  with  Latin  Translation. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Ozanne. 
Zarathushtea  in  the  Gathas  and  the  Classics,  by  Dastur  Darab 
J\  San j ana, 

-  Sir  J.  Cowasji  Jehangir* 
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PROCEEDINGS   OF   THE   BOMBAY    BRANCH 
ROYAL  ASIATIC   SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  26th  January 
1899. 

Dr.  J.  Gerson  da  Cunha,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  Chain 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
The  following  papers  were  read  : — 

(1)  The  Era  of  Yudhishthira.    By  Rajaram  R.  Bhagwat,  Esq. 

(2)  The  Cities  of  Iran  as  described  in   the  Old  Pahalavi 

Treatise  of  Shatr6iha-Mran.  By  Jivanji  Jamshedji 
Modi,  Esq. 

On  the  motion  of  Messrs.  S.  T.  Bhandare  and  K.  R.  Kama, 
seconded  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Talyarkhan,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  Messrs.  R.  R.  Bhagwat  and  J.  J.  Modi  for  the  interesting 
papers  they  had  read. 

A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Saturday,  the  16th 
February  1899. 

Dr.  P.  Peterson,  President  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Ranade  read  a  paper  on  •'  the  Curren- 
cies and  Mints  under  Mahratta  Rule.* 

On  the  proposition  of  Dr.  J.  Gerson  da  Cunha  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  R.  P.  Karkaria,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Justice 
Ranade  for  the  interesting  paper  he  had  read. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the 
23rd  February  1899. 

Dr.  P.  Peterson,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Honorary  Secretary  read 

THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  1898. 

MEMBERS. 

Resident — During  the  year  under  report  65  new  members  were 
elected,  29  resigned,  7  died,  3  retired,  and  4  having  left  Bombay 
were  transferred  to  the  list  of  Non-Resident  Members.  The 
total  number  of  members  at  the  close  of  1898  was  312  against 
287  for  the  preceding  year.  Of  these  83  were  absent  from  India 
for  the  whole  year  or  for  portions  of  the  year. 

Non-Resident — 5  gentlemen  joined  the  Society  under  this  class 
and  3  were  transferred  from  the  list  of  Resident  Members, 
2  withdrew,  2  died  and  2  were   removed   from  the  list  for   non- 
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payment  of  subscription.  The  number  at  the  end  of  the  year 
on  the  roll  was  55  against  53  in  the  previous  year. 

OBITUARY. 
The  Society  have  to  announce  with  regret   the   loss   by  deatk 
of  the  following  members  : — 

RESIDENT. 
Dr.  Atmaram  Pandurang. 
Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy,  Bart. 
Manekji  Barjorji,  Esq. 
Hon'ble  Sir  Charles  Farran,  Kt. 
J.  Marshall,  Esq. 
E.Wimbridge,  Esq. 
Dr.  K.  N.  Babadurji. 

NON-RESIDENT. 
Dr.  G.  B'uhler. 
H.  O.  W.  G.  Brooke,  Esq.,  LC.S. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  following  papers  were  contributed  to   the   Society  during 
the  year. 

Some  Old  Books  in  the  Society's  Library.  By  Prof.  M.  Macmillan. 

Nripatnnga's  Kaviraja  Marga.     By  K.  B.  Pathak,  B.A. 

A    New    Chalukya    Copper-plate    Grant    from    Sanjan.      By 
A.  M.  T.  Jackson,  M.A. 

A   Preliminary  Study  of  the   Chhatrapati  Coins.     By   Rev.  J. 
E.  Abbott. 

The  Navasari  Copper-plate  Charter  of  the  Gujerat  Rastrakuta 
Prince  Karkka  I.     By  D.  R.  Bhandarkar,  BJL 

Dr.  G.  Thibaut  on  the  Shankarabhashya.    By  T.  R,  Amalnerkar, 
B.A. 

A  Note  on  the  Growth  of  Marathi  Literature.     By  the  Hon'We 
Mr.  Justice  M.  G.  Ranade,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

'  Note  on  three  bricks  with  impressions  of  figures  and  letters  on 
these  found  at  Tagoung  some  200  miles  above  Mandalay  in  Burma 
Forwarded  by  Lieut.  Willook.     By  Dr.  R.  G.  Bhandarkar,  M.A- 

LIBRARY. 

Issues  of  Books. 
The   issues   of    books     during   1698     were    32,771     volumes, 
22,044  of   new  books   including  periodicals  and   10,727  of  the 
old.     The  issues  during   the  year  before   were  29,922  volumes, 
21,110  of  new  books  and  8,812  of  the  old. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  monthly  issues  of  books : — 

January  ...         ,%#         ...         „#J. 

February ... 

March  .♦.         ...         ...         ... 

April  ..,         ...  ...         ... 

j™*ay  •••         ...         ...         ... 

Jane  ...         

July 

August  ...         ...         

September  

October  

November  #. 

December  .♦.        ... 

Total. 
The  volumes  of  issues  of  the  old  a 
according  to  classes  are  shown  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 


Old  Bcokf. 

Mew  Books. 

827 

1,765 

665 

1,838 

857 

1,394 

802 

1,955 

662 

1,690 

1,119 

1,899 

1,098 

2,025 

993 

2,043 

768 

2,147 

993 

1,913 

874 

1,735 

1,069 

1,640 

.10,727 

Total.,.22,044 

nd  the  new  books  arranged 

Classes. 


Volumes. 


Novels,  Romances  and  Tales 

Biography  and  Personal  Narratives     

Miscellaneous  and  works  on  several  subjects  of  the  same   Authors. 

History,  Historical  Memoirs  and  Chronology  ... 

Voyages,  Travels,  Geography  and  Topography  

Oriental  Literature  and  Religion  

English  Poetry  and  Dramatic  Works 

Transactions  of  Learned  Societies,  Journals,  Encyclopaedias  &c.    ... 

Politics,  Political  Economy  and  Statistics       

Foreign  Literature  

Theology  and  Ecclesiastical  History     

Works  on  Military  Subjects        ...  .,         ...         .. 

Natural  History,  Geology,  Chemistry,  &c 

Philology,  Literary  History,  and  Bibliography 

Grammatical  Works,  Dictionaries,  Ac 

Fine  Arts  and  Architecture  

Antiquities,  Numismatics,  Heraldry,  &c 

Classics       

Metaphysics  and  Moral  Philosophy       

Government  Publications,  Public  Records  Ice  

Logic,  Rhetoric  and  Works  relating  to  Education     

Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  &o 

Medicine.  Surgery,  Physiology,  &o 

Jurisprudence        

Botany  and  Agriculture 


The  issues  of  Periodicals  during  1898  were 


Total. 


10,639 
1,728 
1,484 
977 
912 
754 
563 
866 
556 
350 
845 
275 
262 
256 
280 
201 
190 
169 
158 
168 
149 
123 
122 
50 
26 


20.828 
11,948 

82J71 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  or  parts  of  volumes  added  to  the 
Library  during  the  year  was  1,056,  of  which  726  were  purchased 
and  330  received  as  presentations  chiefly  from  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment, the  Government  of  India,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
and  the  other  local  Governments,  and  a  few  from  individual 
authors  and  other  donors.  The  number  in  1697  was  1,094,  762 
being  acquired  by  purchase  and  332  by  presentation. 

Among  the  presents  there  is  a  valuable  work,  "  Galerie  Ameri- 
caine  du  Musce  d'Ethnographie  du  Trocadero,"  in  two  volumes, 
received  from  Mr.  Fakirchand  Premchand,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Society. 

The  volumes  of  each  class  of  books  purchased  and  presented  to 
the  Society  during  1698  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Classes^ 


I     Tur- 
cht&ed. 


Theology  and  EcclcsVtical  History 

Natural  Theology,  Metaphysics,  and  Moral  Philosophy 
Logic,  Rhetoric  and  Works  relating  to  Kdutution 
Classcis,  Translations  and  Works  illustrative  of  the  Classics  . 
Philology,  Literary  History  and  Bibliography     ... 

History,  Historical  Memoirs  and  Chronology 

Politics,  Political  Economy  and  Statistics  ...         .« 

Jurisprudence  ...         

Public  Records,  Statutes,  &c.  ... •* 

Biography  and  Personal  Narratives  ...         ...         ... 

Antiquities,  Numismatics,  Heraldry,  &c , 

Voyages,  Travels,  Geography  and  Topography 

English  Poetry  and  I  >ramatio  Works        „ 

Novels,  Romances  snu  Talcs  ...  ..         

Miscellaneous  and   Wrorks  on    several  subjects  of  the   same 

Authors        ...         

Foreign  Literature 

Natural  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Ac*        .„ 

Fine  Arts  and  Architecture  

Science  of  War  and  Military  Subjects 

Natural  History,  Geology,  Mineralogy  and  Chemistry  ..* 

Botany,  Agriculture  and  Horticulture        ...         ...         ,.« 

Medicine,  Surgery,  Physiology,  &c.  

Encyclopaedias,  Periodical  Works,  &o.       ... 

Dictionaries  and  Grammatical  Works        ...         

Oriental  Literature   ...         ...  .  „ 

Total... 


21 
9 
3 

14 
9 

44 

14 
4 

56 

101 

2 

39 

25 
210 

40 

19 

5 

8 

23 

18 

9 

6 

20 

7 

20 


Pre 

seutei. 


726 


1 

4 

3 

18 

14 

18& 

1 

« 

2 


2 
2 

27 
9 

U 

21 
1 

IS 


330 
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NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

The  newspapers,  periodicals  and  journals  of  Learned  Societies 
subscribed  for  and  presented  to  the  Society  during  the  year 
were : — 

Literary  Monthlies  16 

Illustrated      17 

Scientific  and   Philosophical  Journals,   Transactions   of 

Learned  Societies,  etc.  ...         ..      36 

Reviews  ...         ...         ...         13 

English  Newspapers  20 

English  and  French  Registers,  Almanacs,  Directories,  Ac.     15 

Foreign  Literary  and  Scientific  Periodicals         12 

American  Literary  and  Scientific  Periodicals      10 

Indian  Newspapers  and  Government  Gazettes    ..  ...     20 

Indian  Journals,  Reviews,  &c ...         ...     28 

At  a  meeting1  of  the  Society  held  in  November,  under  Article 
XX  of  the  Rules  for  the  revision  of  the  list  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals  taken  by  the  Society,  it  was  resolved  to  subscribe  to 
"The  University  Magazine  and  Free  Review  " ;  "  Cosmopolis  "  ; 
"  The  Advocate  of  India  * ;  "  The  Champion  " ;  and  "  India ";  and 
to  discontinue  "Fun";  "  The  Weekly  Edition  of  the  Times"; 
"Literature";  "Bulletin  de  la  Soci£tc  Ge'ologique  de  France :> ; 
and  "  Hevoe  Critique,"  from  the  beginning  of  1899. 

COIN  CABINET. 

95  coins  were  added  to  the  Cabinet  during  the  year.  Of  these 
2  were  of  gold,  38  of  silver,  46  of  copper,  6  of  copper  and  silver 
and  3  of  lead.  Of  the  total  49  were  presented  under  the  Treasure 
Trove  Act,  45  by  the  Bengal  Government,  and  4  by  the  Madras 
Government  ;  40  were  purchased  from  the  Collector  of  Thana  and 
6  were  presented  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Sale,  Assistant  Collector  of  Poona. 
They  comprise  coins  of  the  following  description  :— 

4  silver  coins  of  the  following  independent  kings  of  Bengal 
found  in  the  Sonthal  Purgana. 
Sikandar  Shah  I. 
Azan  Shah. 

Shihabu-d-din  Bayazid. 
Jalal-ud-din  Muhamad  Shah. 
6  copper  and  silver  Varaha  coins  found  in  the  Purbhanga 
District. 
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3  silver  punch  marked  coinB  found  in  the  Gaya  District. 

7  silver  vigraha  coins  found  in  the  Darbhanga  District. 

1  silver  of  the  Babamani  Dynasty  of  the  Deccan  (Ahmad 

Shah  II.)  found  in  the  Angal  District,  Bengal. 
1  gold  Kalinga  coin  found  in  the  Angal  District,  Bengal. 
23  silver  coins  of — 

1— Jalal-ud-din  Fathe  Shah, 

1 — Shams-ud-din  MuzafFar  Shah, 

6 — Ala-ud-din  Hnsan  Shah, 

2 — Ala-ud-din  Firozshah, 

7 — Nasir-ud-din  Nasral  Shah, 

5 — Gbiyasud-din  Mahmad  Shah  III., 

1 — Humayun  (Mogul  Emperor), 
found  in  the  Mymensing  District. 
3  Andhra  leaden  coins  found  in  the  Kistna  District,  Madras. 

1  golden   pagoda   of   Krishna   Raja   found    in    the  Bellary 

District. 

2  copper  coins   of  the  East  India  Company   found  in   the 

village  of  Rajapur,  Purandar  Taluk  a,  Poona. 
2  copper  coins  of  Jehangir  found  at  Rajapur,   Purandar, 

Poona. 
2  Chhatrapati  coins  found  at  Rajapur,  Purandar,  Poona. 
40  old   Indo-Portuguese    copper   coins   found  at  Vadhawan, 

Dahanu  Taluka,  Thana. 

The  Society  also  received  during  the  year  the  following  objects 
of  antiquarian  interest : — 

Mr.  Cousens,  Superintendent,  Archaeological  Survey,  Western 
India,  presented  an  empty  stone  box  found  near  a  ruined  Buddhist 
Stupa  at  Sopara  while  carrying  on  excavations  at  that  place. 
The  box  is  empty,  but  is  interesting.  It  is  barrel- shaped,  about 
17  inches  high,  and  is  provided  with  a  lid.  Mr.  Cousens  says,  the 
Stupa  appears  to  have  been  levelled  at  some  period,  when  the  relic- 
box  was  found  and  emptied.  The  foundation  of  a  large  Hindoo 
temple  had  been  laid  upon  the  site. 

The  Municipal  Corporation  of  Bombay  presented  an  interesting 
old  stone,  bearing  date  1783.  It  is  thus  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Douglas's  Book  of  Bombay: — "  In  Dean  Lane,  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  Cathedral,  there  is  lying  while  we  write,  in  the  gutter,  a  block 
of  whin-stone,  two  feet  long,  and  on  which  is  deeply  engraven  : 
4  Erected  by  order  of  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Hughes,   1783.*     Here 
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the  inscription  ends,  for  tbere  are  evidently  wanting  a  piece  or 
pieces,  but  you  can  fancy  anything  you  like — '  in  memory  of ' 
officers  or  men  drowned  or  slain  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  Sir  Edward 
Hughes  was  the  man  in  a  ship  of  whose  squadron  Nelson  learned 
the  art  of  war,  and  gained  his  Indian  experience  as  a  midshipman, 
who  fought  a  great  sea  fight  with  8uffrein,  and  on  foor  several 
occasions  gave  a  good  account  of  the  French  Fleet.  Has  this  stone 
crept  out  of  the  Cathedral  Compound  ?  It  has  evidently  been  used 
to  grind  curry  stuffs  on,  and — more  recently — as  a  door  step  !  " 

JOURNAL. 

No.  54,  being  the  first  number  of  Vol.  XX.  of  the  Journal,  is  jnst 
published.  It  contains  papers  contributed  to  the  Society  from 
August  1897  to  July  1898,  and  abstract  of  proceedings  from  July 
1897  to  December  1898.  Two  papers  read  before  the  Society  in 
November  and  December  last,  one  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Abbott  on  the 
Chhatrapati  Coins,  and  the  other  by  Air.  D.  R.  Bhandarkar  on  the 
Naosari  Copper-plate  Charter  of  the  Gujerat  Rashtrakuta  Prince 
Karkka,  I.  will  be  published  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Governments,  learned  Societies,  and 
other  Institutions  to  which  the  Journal  of  the  Society  is  presented: — 

Bombay  Government  ;  Government  of  India  ;  Government  of 
Bengal ;  Government  of  Madras  :  Punjab  Government ;  Govern- 
ment, N.-W.  Provinces  and  Oudh ;  Chief  Commissioner,  Central 
Provinces;  Chief  Commissioner,  Coorg;  Resident,  Hyderabad; 
Chief  Commissioner,  Burmah  ;  Geological  Survey  of  India;  G.  T. 
Survey  of  India;  Marine  Survey  of  India;  Bengal  Asiatic  Society; 
Agricultural  Society  of  India  ;  Literary  Society  of  Madras  ;  Pro- 
vincial Museum,  Lucknow ;  Bombay  University  ;  Madras  Univer- 
sity ;  Punjab  University  ;  Mahabodhi  Society,  Calcutta ;  Govern- 
ment Museum,  Madras  ;  Indian  Journal  of  Education,  Madras  ;  R. 
A.  Society,  Ceylon  Bronch  ;  R.  A.  Society,  North-China  Branch  ; 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan;  Batavian  Society  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Strasburg  Library;  Geographical  Society,  Vienna;  London  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers  ;  Royal  Geographical  Society,  London  ; 
Statistical  Society,  London  ;  Royal  Astronomical  Society ;  Liter- 
ary and  Philosophical  Society,  Manchester  ;  Imperial  Academy  of 
Science,  St.  Petersburg;  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington; 
Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  Copenhagen;  Royal  Society 
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of  Edinburgh  ;  Deutsche  Morgenlandischen  Gesellscbaft,  Leipzig; 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Liverpool  ;  British  Museum, 
London  :  Royal  Society,  London  ;  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ;  Academie  Real  das  Science  de  Lisboa,  Lisbon; 
Society  de  Giographie  Commerciale  de  Bordeaux ;  Soci<k6  de 
Geographic  de  Lyons  ;  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences  (Buda 
Pest) ;  Sociedad  Geografica  de  Madrid ;  Royal  Dublin  Society ; 
Society  de  Geographie  de  Paris  ;  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences;  United  States  Survey;  Kaiser]  icheAkademie  der  Wissen- 
cbaften,  Vienna;  United  Service  Institution;  Minnesota  Academy 
of  Natural  Science ;  India  Office  Library  ;  London  Bible  Society  ; 
Vienna  Orientalische  Museum  ;  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History; 
Mtisee,  Gnimet  Lyons ;  Victoria  Institution,  London  ;  Royal  Insti- 
tution, Great  Britain  ;  American  Geographical  Society ;  Ameri- 
can Oriental  Society ;  Hamilton  Association,  America ;  Editor, 
Journal  of  Comparative  Neurology,  Granville,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.; 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History;  Societe"  Asiatiqne,  Paris; 
Geological  Society,  London  ;  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  Amster- 
dam ;  American  Philological  Association,  Cambridge ;  Royal 
University,  Upsala  (Sweden);  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia; 
University  of  Kansas,  U.  S.  A.;  Director,  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden. 

FINANCE. 

A  statement  detailing  the  items  of  income  and  expenditure  of 
the  Soeiety  during  1898  is  annexed. 

It  will  be  seen  from  it  that  the  subscriptions  from  members, 
including  arrears,  amounted  to  Rs.  11,012-5-10.  The  amount  of 
subscriptions  received  in  1897  was  Rs.  10,004-3-4 

The  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Society  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  Rs.  748-2-11. 

The  invested  funds  of  the  Society  amounted  to  Rs.  13,500. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  N.  G.  Chandawarkar  proposed  that  the  report 
for  1898  be  adopted  and  thanks  voted  to  the  Committee  of 
Management,  the  Honorary  Secretaries  and  the  Auditors  for 
their  services  during  the  year. 

Mr.  A.  M.  T.  Jackson,  haying  seconded  the  proposition,  it  waa 
put  to  the  vote  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  J.  Jackson  proposed  that  the  following  gentlemen  with 
the  addition  of  Mr.  Jivanji  Jamsetji  M6di  as  Member  of  Com- 
mittee, form  the  Committee  and  Auditors  for  1899. 
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The  sames  of  Mr.  K.  G.  Desai  and  Col.  G.  Hay  being  proposed 
by  Mr.  S.  T.  Bhandare  and  Captain  Peil  were  also  added. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Bhandare  seconded  the  proposition  and  it  was  unani- 
mously carried. 

President  : 

Dr.  P.  Peterson,  M.A. 

Vice-Presidents : 

Dr.  J.  Gerson  da  Cunha.  I  K.  R.  Cama,  Esq. 

J  am  es  Mac  Donald,  Esq.  (  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Candy. 

Committee     Members: 

Dr.  D.  MacDonald. 
Prof.  M.  MacMillan,  B.A. 
The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  M.  G. 

Ranade,  CLE. 
The  Hon'ble  N.  G.  Chandawar- 

kar,  B.A.,  LL.B. 
Rev.  Dr.  D.  Mackichan,  M.A. 
J.  T.  Hathornthwaite,  Esq.  M.A. 
Captain  A.  J.  Peile,  R.A. 


A.  M.  T.  Jackson,  Esq ,  M.A. 
Camrudin  Amirudin,  Esq. 
F.  R.  Viccaji,  Esq. 
The  Hon'ble  Dr.  Bhalchandra 

K.  Bhatawadekar. 
Rev.  J.  D.  Ozanne. 
Surgeon-Col.  G.  Hay. 
Jivanji  Jamestji  Modi,  Esq. 
K.  G.  Desai,  Esq. 


Honorary  Secretary  : 
Rev.  R.  M.  Gray,  M.A. 
Joint   Honorary   Secretary  .- 
{Numismatics  and  Archaeology.) 
Dr.  J.  Gerson  da  Cunha. 


Honorary  Auditors  : 
Darasha  Ratanji  C hie b gar,  Esq. 
H.  R.  H.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 


The  Honorary  Secretary  proposed  that  the  Reading  Room  be 
opened  in  the  the  morning  at  7  o'clock  for  three  months  from  the 
1st  of  April  next,  the  change  to  be  continued  only  if  it  should  be 
found  to  meet  the  wants  of  members. 

Dr.  D.  MacDonald  seconded  the  proposal,  which  was  agreed  to. 
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BOMBAY  BRANCH  OF  THE 

STATEMENT  of  Receipts  and  DUburseitenls 


Balance  on  31st  December  1897     ... 
Subscription  of  Resident  Members      ... 

Bo.  of  Non-Resident  Members 

Do.  Arrears 

Government  Contribution         « 

Sale-proceeds  of  Waste  papers,  &c.     ... 

Do.  of  Journal  Numbers 

Do.  of  Catalogues      

Interest  on  Society's  Government  Paper 


Total. ..Rs. 


Rs.  a. 

P. 

Rs,  a.  p. 
1,266  15  5 

10,269  18  10 

667  8 

0 

65  0 

0 

4,200  0 

0 

11  8 

0 

170  12 

0 

7  0 

0 

694  14 

6 

16,086  8  4 

17,353    7    9 


Examined  and  found  correct. 
D.  R.  CHI0HOAR, 
H.  R.  H.  WILKINSON, 

Honorary  Auditor*. 
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ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 

from  It/  January  to  31«t  December  1898. 


Office  Establishment      ,        ,„ 

Purchase  of  Books         

Messrs.  Kegan,  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  A  Co.— 

r English  Newspapers  and  Periodicals — 
£106-3-2  -Bs.  1,600-11-4 
-<  Books— 
J  £  35-2-1  »  Bs.  528-6-0 

I  ■ 

£141-5-3 

Subscription  to  Indian  Newspapers    ... 

Printing  including    Bs.  565-11-0  on  account 
of  printing  charges  of  journal  number  53... 

Binding     

General  Charges 

Stationery 

Postage  and  Receipt  Stamps 

Shipping  and  Landing  Charges  ... 

Gas  Charges  and  new  gas  fittings        ... 

Insurance 

Grain  Compensation      ...        ...        ... 

Gratuity 

Balance  in  Bank  of  Bombay    ...        ... 

Bo.    in  hand  ...        .„        ... 


Invested  Funds, 
GoTernment  Paper  of  the  Society 

Premohand  Boychand  Govt.  Loan 


Total...Bs. 


Bs.    a.    p, 
6,312    1    6 

8,880  14    6 


2,129   1  4 

452    9  0 

1,261    5 

1,002  13  0 

472    4  11 

96  14  6 

58    8  Oj 

81  15  9 

363  10  4 

312    8  0 

159    0  0 

132    0  0 


Bs. 


704  18    10 
43    5    1 


10,500  0    0 
3,000    0    0| 
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Cr. 


16,605    4  10 


748    2  11 


17,858    7    9 


13,500    0    0 


BOBEBT  M.  GBAT, 

Honorary  Secretary, 
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A  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Friday,  the  10th  March 
1899. 
Dr.  J.  Gerson  da  Cunha,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
The  following  papers  were  read:  — 

(1)  A   New   Copper-plate    grant    from    Broach  District.     By 

A.  M.  T.  Jackson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  I.C.S. 

(2)  Description  of  a  Hoard  of  1,200  coins  of  the  Kshatrapa 
Kings  (of  dates  203—876  A.  D.)  fonnd  recently  in  Kathiawar. 
By  Rev.  H.  R.  Scott,  M.A. 

On  the  proposition  of  the  Hon'ble  Dr.  Bhalchandra  Krishna 
Bhatavadekar  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  A.  M.  T.  Jackson 
and  Rev.  H.  R.  Scott  for  the  interesting  papers  they  had  contri- 
buted. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Friday,  the  24th  March 
1899. 

Mr.  K.  G.  Desai  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Jivanji  Jamshedji  Modi  read  a  paper  on  the  Etymology  of 
the  Names  of  a  few  cities  of  Central  and  Western  Asia. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  K.  R.  Cama  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  Mr.  Modi  for  his  paper. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  7th 
September  1899. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Candy,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in 
the  Chair. 

The  Chairman  said  they  had  met  together  to  place  on  record  the 
Society's  sense  of  the  loss  they  had  incurred  in  the  death  of  their 
President,  the  late  Dr.  P.  Peterson,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  On  behalf  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Society  he  asked  Dr.  Bhandarkar  to  move 
the  resolution. 

Dr.  Bhandarkar  then  moved  the  following  resolution  : — "  That 
the  Society  place  on  record  its  sense  of  the  loss  it  has  sustained 
by  the  death  of  its  President,  Dr.  Peterson,  and  its  testimony  to 
his  abilities,  to  the  interest  he  took  in  its  affairs,  and  to  his  great 
servives  in  connection  with  Sanskrit  literature.  That  a  letter 
enclosing  a  copy   of  the  Society's  resolution   be  forwarded   to 
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Mrs.  Peterson,  with  an  expression  of  sympathy  with  her  and  her 
family." 

Referring  to  Dr.  Peterson  he  said :  Dr.  Peterson  was  brought 
out  in  January  1873,  to  supersede  me.  I  had  been  Acting 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  Elphinstone  College  for 
four  years,  from  the  beginning  of  1867  to  the  end  of  1872.  Dr. 
Peterson  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-five  and  was  junior  to  me  by 
ten  years.  For  fifteen  years  before  I  had  been  learning  and 
teaching  Sanskrit,  while  Dr.  Peterson  could  have  been  studying 
it  only  for  about  five  years  before.  Under  the  ordinary  operation 
of  our  sinful  human  nature,  one  would  expect  that  distrust, 
suspicion,  and  jealousy  would  have  sprung  up  between  us.  But 
such  feelings  never  for  a  moment  took  possession  of  his  heart  nor 
of  mine,  and  a  cordial  friendship  grew  up  between  us,  which  has 
continued  during  the  varied  occurrences  of  the  last  twenty-six 
years,  and  has  now  terminated  only  by  his  death,  which  occurred 
a  few  days  ago.  This  was  entirely  due  to  the  innate  nobility  of 
Dr.  Peterson's  nature  and  to  the  culture  which  his  mind  had 
undergone,  as  well  as  his  desire  to  please  and  to  be  agreeable. 
He  never  gave  himself  an  air  of  superiority,  as  is  too  often  done 
by  inferior  natures.  At  a  later  period  we  happened  to  be  engaged 
in  a  spirited  controversy  on  a  literary  question.  Such  contro- 
versies between  scholars  often  embitter  their  feelings  against  each 
other,  and  they  are  sometimes  found  not  to  be  willing  even  to  shake 
hands  with  each  other  when  they  chance  to  meet.  But  this  was 
not  the  result  of  our  controversy,  and  we  were  as  good  friends 
after  it  as  before.  Dr.  Peterson  was  Professor  and  I  his  assistant 
and  we  worked  harmoniously  together.  In  September  1874,  he 
went  on  a  year's  sick  leave  to  Europe,  and  after  his  return  was 
appointed  to  the  Deccan  College  as  Professor,  I  believe,  of  some 
other  subject  than  Sanskrit,  for  another  year.  In  November 
1876,  he  came  back  to  the  Elphlinstone  College.  There  was  a 
turning-point  in  Dr.  Peterson's  career  about  the  end  of  1881.  A 
Sanskrit  Professor  is  considerd  unworthy  of  his  post  if  he  does 
not  carry  on  original  research  in  Indian  antiquities  and  Indian 
languages  and  literature  in  addition  to  his  teaching  work.  The 
other  Professors  in  a  College  are  at  liberty  to  do  or  not  to  do 
anything  they  like,  but  this  additional  duty  is  imposed  on  Sanskrit 
Professors.  I  do  not  complain  of  this,  and  even  in  these  days, 
when  there  is  a  greater  readiness  to  give  professorships  to  natives, 
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the  authorities,  I  think,  should  insist  that  the  Sanskrit  Professor 
should  devote  his  leisure  to  this  work.  Since  1873  I  had  been 
doing  work  of  this  nature,  but  Dr.  Peterson  was  not  able  to  do 
much  up  to  the  end  of  1881.  Dr.  Kielhorn,  of  Poona,  was  about  to 
retire  on  that  occasion,  and  the  idea  had  been  conceived  of  getting 
out  a  new  man  from  Germany  to  succeed  him  there ;  but  since  it 
was  considered  unfair  that  I  should  be  passed  over  another  time, 
especially  after  the  literary  work  that  I  had  done,  it  was  arranged 
that  I  should  be  made  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the 
Elphinstone  College,  and  Dr.  Peterson  appointed  Professor  of 
English  Literature.  Had  this  plan  succeeded  the  world  would  not 
have  heard  of  Dr.  Peterson  as  a  great  scholar.  But  having  delibe- 
rately chosen  Sanskrit  studies  as  the  work  of  his  life,  this 
proposal  was  not  liked  by  him*  He  saw  the  members  of  Govern- 
ment and  personally  protested  against  it  in  a  strong  manner,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  orders  for  a  new  Professor  from  Germany 
were  countermanded  by  a  special  telegram,  and  I  was  appointed  to 
the  Deccan  College  and  Dr.  Peterson  remained  Professor  of  Sans- 
krit in  the  Elphinstone  College. 

THE   SEARCH   FOR  SANSKRIT  MANUSCRIPTS. 

The  Government  of  Bombay  had  for  several  years  before  been 
conducting  a  search  for  Sanskrit  manuscripts,  and  this  work  had 
been  entrusted  to  Dr.  Buhler,  and  after  his  departure  to  Dr. 
Kielhorn  mainly  and  to  me  partially.  After  Dr.  Kielhorn's 
departure,  Dr.  Peterson  claimed  to  be  allowed  a  portion  of  it,  and 
it  was  divided  equally  between  him  and  me.  In  connection  with 
this  he  went  on  tour  several  times  to  Guzerat  and  Raj pu tana,  and 
examined  a  good  many  of  the  Jaina  libraries  in  those  provinces. 
He  issued  four  reports  as  extra  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  this 
Society.  Two  more  were  printed  at  the  Governmet  Central  Press. 
He  contributed  a  good  many  articles  to  the  Journal  of  this 
Society,  and  published  at  various  times  editions  of  the 
Balakanda  of  the  Ramayana,  of  Hitopadesa,  of  Kadambari,  of 
Vallabhadeva's  Subhashit&vali  and  of  Sarngadhara's  Paddhati. 
In  his  introduction  to  the  edition  of  Vallabhadeva's  work  he  gave 
an  alphabetical  index  of  all  the  poets  whose  names  were  found 
alluded  to  in  Sanskrit  literature,  together  with  all  the  information 
that  had  till  then  been  obtained  about  them.  This  work  he  did  in 
conjunction  with  the  late  Pandit  Durgaprasad,  of  Jeypore.    An 
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analysis  of  Sarngadhara's  Paddhati  had  before  been  given  by 
Professor  Aufrecht,  bnt  that  had  only  rendered  the  demand  for  the 
whole  work  itself  keener.  Sarngadhara's  date  is  known,  and  from 
that  the  inference  is  easy  that  the  poets  from  whose  works  he  gives 
elegant  extracts,  flourished  before  him.  This  desideratum  Dr. 
Peterson  supplied  by  his  edition.  He  also  published  annotated 
editions  of  the  Rig- Veda  Hymns  laid  down  for  the  M.  A.  Examina- 
tion and  a  hand-book  for  the  students  of  the  Veda.  He  edited  a 
Buddhistic  work  entitled  Nyayabindutika  in  connection  with  the 
Biblotheca  Indica  of  Calcutta,  and  an  edition  of  a  Jain  work  in 
connection  with  the  same  collection  is  in  the  press.  The  first  two 
fasciculi  were  presented  to  me  by  him  only  a  few  days  before  his 
death.  You  will  thus  see,  that  the  original  work  done  by  Dr. 
Peterson  since  the  end  of  1881  has  been  considerable.  The  infor- 
mation that  he  gave  in  his  reports  on  MSS.  and  also  in  the  introduc- 
tions to  the  edition  of  Sanskrit  authors  is  valuable.  His  examina- 
tion of  Jaina  libraries  in  particular  has  been  productive  of  import- 
ant results.  His  works  are  referred  to  and  quoted  from  by  all 
European  scholars  who  have  occasion  to  write  on  subjects  touched 
on  by  him,  and  he  is  highly  spoken  of  by  them  all.  Professor  Ernst 
Leumann  of  Strassburg  in  the  notice  of  Dr.  Buhler's  life  published 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Indian  Antiquary,  says  with  reference 
Dr.  Peterson :  u  Biihler  imparted  his  desire  of  discovering  or  un- 
covering all  that  is  hidden  or  unknown  in  Jaina  literature  to  Peterson, 
his  successor  in  Bombay,  who  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able 
to  enter  sanctified  temple  libraries,  which,  in  spite  of  all  exertions, 
were  closed  to  Bahler.  Peterson  has  indeed  been  continuing 
Buhler's  work  in  the  search  for  manuscripts  very  much  to  his 
credit."  Dr.  Peterson  has  thus  been  able  to  secure  for  himself  a 
very  high  place  among  European  scholars.  Whenever  he  came 
across  a  fine  sentiment  in  a  Sanskrit  author  he  did  not  fail  to 
appreciate  it,  and  often  times  translated  it  into  English  verse  and 
compared  it  with  similar  sentiment  in  English  authors  or  in  the 
Christian  Bible.  As  he  appreciated  all  the  good  he  found  in 
Sanskrit  literature,  he  appreciated  also  whatever  good  he  found  in 
Indians.  He  was  thus  a  kind  and  sympathetic  friend  of  us  all. 
About  six  weeks  ago  he  wrote  to  me,  telling  me  that  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  Boden  Professorship  at  Oxford,  and  asked  me 
to  give  him  a  testimonial,  as  I  had  done  on  a  former  occasion  when 
he  applied  for  the  Assistant  Professorship.    I  intended  to  see  him 
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personally  and  speak  about  it  and  discuss  bis  prospects  at  Oxford 
generally,  bat  tbis  was  not  to  be.  After  my  arrival  here  I  heard 
of  his  serious  illness  on  a  Saturday,  and  heard  of  his  death  on  the 
following  Monday,  after  his  mortal  remains  had  been  consigned  to 
the  grave.  I  had  thus  not  even  the  satisfaction  of  having  followed 
them  to  their  last  resting-place.  Dr.  Peterson  was  our  Secretary 
for  several  years,  and  I  remember  that  after  he  assumed  office,  he 
changed  the  appearance  of  these  rooms  and  rendered  them  more 
attractive.  He  was  also  our  President  for  three  years.  As  he 
was  the  only  scholar  in  Bombay  who  carried  on  original  research, 
the  loss  occasioned  by  his  death  cannot,  at  least  at  present,  be 
made  up,  and  not  only  on  account  of  these  special  relations  of  the 
Society  to  Dr.  Peterson,  but  on  account  of  the  simple  fact  that  he 
was  a  man  who  contributed  to  the  advance  of  Sanskrit  studies,  it 
is  but  proper  and  fitting  that  this  Society,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  promote  such  studies,  should  place  on  record  its  sense  of  the 
loss  it  has  sustained  by  his  premature  death. 

Professor  Macmillan,  in  seconding  the  proposition,  said: — It 
cannot  be  expected  that,  ignorant  as  I  unfortunately  am  of  the 
great  classical  languages  of  India,  I  should  say  anything  of  the  late 
Dr.  Peterson's  Sanskrit  attainments,  especially  as  Dr.  Bhandarkar 
has  given  such  an  eloquent  appreciation  of  them.  It  is,  however, 
permissible  for  me,  as  Dr.  Peterson's  collegue  at  the  Elphinstone 
College  for  more  than  twenty  years,  to  express  my  admira- 
tion of  him  as  an  accomplished  man  of  letters,  with  a  literary 
taste  refined  by  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  all  that  has  been 
best  said  and  thought  in  English.  No  doubt  his  European  cul- 
ture was  of  great  importance  to  him  as  an  interpreter  of  Sanskrit 
thought  to  Western  readers.  Nothing  attracts  us  so  much  to  a 
foreign  literature,  or  helps  us  to  recognise  its  merits,  so  much  as 
the  comparison  of  parallel  passages  proving  the  resemblance  in 
thought  and  expression  between  great  writers  who  have  flour- 
ished in  different  countries  and  different  ages.  Such  luminous 
comparisons  Dr.  Peterson  was  specially  qualified  to  make  with 
effect  by  his  knowledge  of  Eastern  and  Western  literature ;  but 
I  wish  to  confine  my  remarks  to  his  power  as  an  English  writer 
and  his  European  culture.  As  a  writer  of  English  prose  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Dr.  Peterson  stands  in  the  very  first 
rank  among  the  many  eminent  Englishmen  who  have  contributed 
to  the  press  in  India.     He  had  wonderful  command  of  language, 
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and  his  writings,  whether  he  was  discussing  literary  or  political 
questions,  were  admirably  clear  and  free  from  all  affectation  and 
mannerism.  As  a  writer  for  the  press  he  was  a  master  of  differ- 
ent styles.  When  his  heart  was  engaged  in  a  political  question, 
his  style  was  powerful,  and  sometimes  impassioned,  but  in  the 
height  of  his  enthusiasm  he  never  failed  to  express  his  argument 
in  the  most  effective  logical  form.  In  this  combination  of  enthu- 
siasm with  logic  he  resembled  Burke,  whom  he  seems  to  have 
taken  as  his  model  in  his  style,  and  also  in  his  sentiments  when 
he  wrote  upon  political  subjects.  He  had  also  the  power  of  writ- 
ing in  a  lighter  vein.  When  he  had  an  amusing  and  congenial 
subject  to  handle,  he  could  treat  it  in  a  style  of  exquisitely 
amusing  banter,  and  in  language  characterised  by  graceful  ease 
and  full  of  wit  and  humour.  Unfortunately  most  of  his  work  in 
English  prose  was  contributed  to  the  daily  press,  and  will  con- 
sequently be  lost  to  the  world.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  only  prose 
writing  of  Dr.  Peterson  that  survives  in  book  form  are  his  con- 
tributions to  our  journal,  and  his  little  book  of  simple  essays. 
The  latter  are  admirable  specimens  of  English  composition,  but 
as  many  of  them  are  written  on  hackneyed  and  common-place 
topics,  they  are  not  nearly  such  good  specimens  of  the  higher 
qualities  of  their  author's  style  as  the  articles  he  contributed  to  the 
local  press.  Whether  Dr.  Peterson  ever  wrote  any  poetry  or  not 
I  do  not  know ;  but  there  have  been  many  poets  who  never 
wrote  any  verses,  and  certainly  by  virtue  of  his  poetic  feeling 
and  insight  Dr.  Peterson  was  a  true  poet.  His  power  of  apprecia- 
tive criticism  is  fortunately  preserved  in  a  permanent  form  in  his 
notes  on  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice"  and  on  the  fourth  book  of 
Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury.  The  notes  in  the  latter  work  add 
a  golden  treasury  of  well  chosen  parallel  passages  to  the  Golden 
Treasury  of  Poems  collected  by  Pal  grave.  He  also  had  the  happy 
gift  of  reciting  poetry  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  to  his  hearers 
something  of  his  own  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  the  poem  he 
recited.  Our  college  students  listened  with  delight  whenever  he 
recited  to  them  his  favourite  passages  of  poetry.  I  myself  have 
come  under  the  same  spell,  and  learnt  to  appreciate  new  beauties 
in  a  familiar  Mathew  Arnold  poem  by  hearing  him  read  it  aloud- 
Perhaps  some  of  you  here  present  were  at  the  last  Scotch  dinner 
on  St.  Andrew 's  day,  and  heard  him,  in  his  eloquent  speech  on 
Burns,  recite  with  sympathy  the  lines  in   which   some  unknown 
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Scotch  poet  expresses  his  feelings  of  regret  for  the  native  land  be 
has  left. 

"  From  the  dim  sheiling  in  the  misty  island 
Mountains  divide  us  and  a  world  of  seas, 
Bat  still  our  hearts  are  true,  our  hearts  are  Highland, 
And  we  in  dreams  behold  the  He  brides." 

I  am  snre  that  such  verses,  recited  as  he  recited  them,  roused 
responsive  echoes  in  the  sonl  of  every  Scotchman  who  heard 
them.  This  St.  Andrew's  dinner  was  one  of  the  few  occasions  on 
which  the  general  public  of  Bombay  had  an  opportunity  of  listen- 
ing to  Dr.  Peterson's  eloquence,  although  he  often  spoke  well  in 
the  University  Senate,  and  in  the  Municipality  when  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Corporation.  He  was  also  a  brilliant  conversa- 
tionalist. His  remarks  were  conspicuously  bright  and  witty,  and 
whatever  was  said  to  him,  his  ready  intellect  always  provided 
him  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  with  an  appropriate  reply.  His 
conversational  gifts,  added  to  his  genial  sympathy  and  winning 
manners,  made  him  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  companions. 
His  judgment  of  men  and  things  was  free  from  bitterness.  I 
have  often  noticed  how  in  conversation  he  habitually  took  the 
part  of  anyone  whose  conduct  was  being  harshly  criticised.  This 
kindly  deposition,  as  much  as  his  brilliant  intellectual  qualities, 
endeared  him  to  the  large  number  of  friends  who  mourn  his  loss. 
Equally  great  will  his  loss  be  to  the  Society,  of  which  he  was 
President  during  the  last  years  of  his  life.  Our  journals  are 
enriched  with  his  interesting  and  learned  contributions,  and  when 
he  took  the  chair  at  our  meetings,  his  courtesy  and  tact  made 
him  an  excellent  chairman.  His  combination  of  Oriental  and 
Occidental  learning  reflected  honour  on  our  Society,  and  it  will 
be  difficult  to  fill  his  place.  I  therefore  think  it  is  incumbent  on 
us  to  support  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  carried. 


A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  19th 
October  1899. 

Dr.  R.  G.  Bhandarkar  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed* 

After  a  few  preliminary  remarks  by  the  Chairman  the 
following  papers  were  read  : — 

(1)  On  the  Date  of  the  Poet  Magna.  By  K.  B.  Pathak,  Esq.,  B.  A. 
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(2)  A  Kushana  Stone  Inscription  and  the  Question  about  the 
Origin  of  the  Shaka  Era.    By  D.  R.  Bhandabkar,  Esq.,  B.A. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  K.  B.  Cama,  seconded  by  Rao  Bahadur 
R.  S.  Jayakar,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Pathak  and 
Mr.  Bhandarkar  for  the  papers  contributed  by  them. 


A  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the 
30th  November  1899. 

Dr.  J.  Gerson  da  Cunha,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  Chair. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  following  papers  be  subscribed  for  from 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year : — 
Capital. 

The  Building  Edition  of  (tie  Scientific  American* 
Daily  Mail. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  December 
1899. 
Mr.  James  MacDonald,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  Chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
Mr.  R»  P.  Earkaria  read  the  following  paper  ;— 
A  Maratha  Political  Ecclesiastic  of  the  18th  Century :  the  un- 
published correspondence  of  Brahmendra  Swami.    By  B.  P. 
Earkaria,  Esq. 
The  Chairman  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Rarkaria  for  the 
paper  he  had  read,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 
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LIST  OF  PRESENTS  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 

(From  January  to  December  1899.) 

Title  of  Boohs.  Donors. 

Acts,  Government  of  India,  1898. 

Government  of  India. 
Administration  Report,  Baluchistan  Agency,  1897-98. 

Government  of  India* 

. Bengal,  1897-98. 

Bengal  Government. 
■■  Ajmere-Merwara,  1897-98. 

Government  of  India 
— —— — -  Bombay  Presidency,  1897-98. 

Bombay  Government. 
— — ~- — — — -  Central  India  Agency,  1898-99. 

Government  of  India. 
— ■  Hyderabad  Assinged  District,  1897-98. 

Resident,  Hyderabad. 
■ Madras,  1897-98. 

Madras  Government. 

■  N.-W.  Provinces  and  Ondh,  1897-98. 

Government  N.-W.  P.  and  Ondh. 
■  Persian  Gulf  and  Mnskat  Political  Agencies, 

1897-98. 

Government  of  India. 

Punjab,  1897-98. 

Punjab  Government. 
Agricultural  Statistics,  British.  India,  1893-94  to  1897-98. 

Government  of  India. 

■  Ledger,  (Numbers  issued  in  1898-99). 

Government  of  India. 
■■  Reform  in  India.    By  A.  O.  Hnme,  Ed.  J.  Murdoch. 

Christian  Literature  Society,  India. 
Album  d'Antdquites  Orientales. 

Fakirchand  Fremohand,  Esq. 
Ahhual  Report  Smithsonian  Institution,  1896. 

The  Institution. 
Archaeological  Survey  of  India,  Mogul  Architecture  of  Fathpur- 
Sikru 

Government  N.-W.  P. 
Abba  and  Yield  of  certain  Crops  in  India,  from  1891-92  to  1898-99. 

Government  of  India. 
Bibliography  of  Chemistray,  1492-1897. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Buddha  ;  a  Drama  in  Twelve  Scenes.    By  S.  Hartmann. 

The  Author. 
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Buema  Code,  3rd  Ed.    1899. 

GoTernment  of  India. 
Cantonment  Regulations  issued  by  Government  of  India,  16th  June 

1899. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Catalogues  of  Greek  Coins  in  the  Hunterian  Collection  University 
of  Glasgow. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Hunterian  Coin  Catalogue  Fund. 
■  Sanskrit  MSS.  Calcutta   Sanskrit   College  Library. 

Fart  9. 

Bengal  Government. 
Crop  Experiments,  Bombay  Presidency,  1897-98. 

Bombay  Government. 
Dictionary  of  the  Lepcha  Language. 

Bengal  Government. 
Discovery  and  Conquest  of  Peru,  Yol.  H,  (Hak.  Society). 

Bombay  Government. 
East  India  financial  Statement,  1899-1900. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Home  Accounts,  1897-98  and  1898-99. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

■ Military  Bullet. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
■  ■■  (Sugar)  (Countervailing  Duties  in  India),  1899. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Embassy  of  Sir  T.  Boe,  to  the  Court  of  the  Great  Mogul.    2  Vols, 
(Hak.  Sec.). 

Bombay  Government. 
Excellence  of  Zoroastrianism.    By  Billimoria  and  Alpaiwala. 

Authors. 
Factoby  Report,  Bombay  Presidency,  1898. 

Bombay  Government. 
Fobjbst  Administration  Report,  Madras,  1897-98. 

Madras  Government. 
Hibtoibb  de  La  Sepulture  et  des  Fnnerailles  dans  l'Anciene  Egypte. 

Musee  Guimet. 
Indian  Currency  Committee,  1898,  Minutes  of  Evidence. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
■  '  ■  Index  and  Appendices  to  the  Evidence. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
■  Meteorological  Memoirs,  Vol.  VI.,  Part  V. 

Government  of  India. 

Vol.  X.,  Part  IL,  1899. 

Government  of  India. 
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Indian  Museum  Notes,  Vol.  IV.,  No.  3. 

Vol.  IV.,  Nos.  4  and  5. 

Trustees  of  the  Indian 


Instincts  and  Habits  of  the  Solitary  Wasps. 

Wisconsin  Geological  Society. 
Irrigation  Revenue  Report,  Bombay  Presidency,  1897*98. 

Bombay  Government. 
Judicial  and  Administrative  Statistics,  British  India,  1897-98. 

Government  of  India. 
Les  Parsis. 

The  Musee  Guimet. 

Voyage  dan  le  Laos. 

The  Musee  Guimet* 
Life  and  Letters  of  Dr.  Samuel  Wells  Williams,  by  his  son. 

The  Author. 
Madras  Government  Museum  Bulletin,  Vol.  II.,  No.  3,  Anthropology. 

Madras  Government  Museum. 
Magnetical  and  Meteorological  Observations,  Government  Obser- 
vatory, Bombay,  1897. 

Bombay  Government. 
Manual,  Coimbatore  District.  Vol.  II. 

Madras  Government. 
Mabathi  Proverbs.    By  Rev.  A.  Manwaring. 

The  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 

Memorandum  on  the  Snowfall  in  the  Mountain  Districts  bordering 

Northern  India  and  abnormal  features  of  the  weather  in  India 

during  1898  with  a  forecast  of  the  probable  Character  of  the  South 

West  Monsoon  rains  of  1899* 

Government  of  India. 
Memorandum  on  Vernaculars,  by  Diwan  Babadur  Manibhai  Jeeaa- 

bhai. 

The  Author. 
Meteorology,  Bombay  Presidency,  1898-99. 

Bombay  Government. 
Monographs,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  VOL  XXX. 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
Mysorb  Gazetteer,  Revised  Edition. 

Mysore  Government. 
Notes  on  the  Meteorology  of  Vizagapatam,  Part  I. 

Government  of  India. 
■  Monetary  System  of  Ancient  Kashmir.   By  M.  A.  Stein. 

The  Author. 
Notices  of  Sanskrit  MSS.,  Vol.  n,  Part  I. 

Bengal  Asiatic  Society. 
Nripatunga's  Eaviraja  Marga. 

Mysore  Government 
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Pampa  Bharata. 

Mysore  Government. 
Papbr8  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  Schools  of  Art  in  India  as  State. 
Institution,  1893-96. 

Government  of  India. 
Papers,  relating  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Educational  Service  in 
India  1891-97. 

Government  of  India. 
Police  Reports,  Bombay  Presidency,  1897. 

Bombay  Government. 
Proceedings,  Legislative  Council,  Bombay,  1897. 

Bombay  Government. 
Punjab  University  Calendar,  1899-1900. 

Punjab  University. 
Records,  Botanical  Survey  of  India,  Vol.  I.,  No.  12. 

Government  of  India. 
Report,  Abkari  Department,  Bombay,  1897-98. 

Bombay  Government. 

American  Historical  Association,  1897. 

The  Association. 

American  Museum,  Natural  History,  1898. 

The  Museum. 
"  Archaeological  Survey  of  India,  1897-98. 

Bombay  Government. 

Archaeological  Survey  Circle,  N.  W.  P.  and  Oudh,  1898-99. 

Government  of  N.  W.  P. 

Bombay  Improvement  Trust,  1898-99. 

Chairman,  Bombay  Improvement  Trust. 
■  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1898. 

The  Chamber. 
■  Bombay  Jail  Department,  1898. 

Bombay  Government. 

-  Bombay  Mill-Owners'  Association,  1898. 

The  Association. 

Bombay  Port  Trust,  1898-99. 

Chairman  of  the  Trust. 

Bombay  Veterinary  College  1898-99. 

Bombay  Government 

Chemical  Analyser  to  Government  of  Bombay  1898. 

Bombay  Government. 

Civil  Justice,  Punjab,  1898. 

Punjab  Government. 

-  Civil  Medical  Institutions)  Bombay,  1898. 

Bombay  Government. 
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Report,  Civil  Veterinary  Department,  Bombay  Presidency,  1897-98. 

Bombay  Government. 

— -  Criminal  Justice,  Punjab,  1898. 

Punjab  Government. 

Customs  Department,  Bind,  1897-98. 

Bombay  Government. 
— — Department  of  Land  Records  and  Agriculture,  Bombay  Pre- 
sidency, 1897-93. 

Bombay  Government. 
__  Deputy    Director     of    Agriculture,    Bombay    Presidency 
1897-98. 

Bombay  Government. 

Director  of  Botanical  Survey  of  India,  1898-99. 

Government  of  India. 

— Dispensaries,  Punjab,  1896. 

Punjab  Government. 

Excise  Administration,  Punjab,  1898-99. 

Punjab  Government. 

. External  Land  Trade,  Punjab,  1898-99. 

Punjab  Government. 

——————  Sind  and  British  Baluchistan,  1898-99, 

Bombay  Government. 

■  Forest  Administration,  Punjab,  1897-98. 

Punjab  Government. 

■  Forest  Department,  Bombay  Presidency,  1897-96. 

Bombay  Government. 

■  Government  Museum  Madras,  1898-99. 

Madras  Government. 
-— —  Income-tax  Operations,  Bombay  Presidency,  1897-98. 

Bombay  Government. 
—  Administration,  Punjab,  1898-99. 

Punjab  Government. 

■  Indian  Cotton  Duties,  Bombay  Presidency,  1898-99. 

Bombay  Government. 
—————  Famine  Commission,  1898. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
■.  Inspection  of  Mines  in  India,  1897. 

Government  of  India. 
— —  Inspection  of  Mines  in  India  1898. 

Government  of  India. 
Internal  Trade,  Punjab,  1898-99. 

Punjab  Government. 
-  Irrigation  Revenue,  Sind,  1897-98. 

Bombay  Government. 
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Report,  Land  Records  and  Agriculture,  Punjab,  1897-98. 

Punjab  Government. 

■  Land  Revenue  Administration,  Punjab,  1897-98. 

Punjab  Government. 

■  Local  Boards,  Bombay  Presidency,  1897-98. 

Bombay  Government. 

■  Lucknow  Provincial  Museum,  1898-99. 

Government,  N.-W.  P.  and  Oudb. 

■  Lunatic  Asylums,  Punjab,  1898. 

Punjab  Government. 

■  —  Lunatic  Asylums,  Bombay  Presidency,  1898. 

Bombay  Government. 

Meteorological  Department,  Government  of  India,  1898-99. 

Government  of  India. 

■  Military  Works,  P.  "W.  Department,  Bombay  Presidency, 

1898-99. 

Bombay  Government. 

■  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  1899. 

Missouri  Botanical  Garden. 
■    ■  Municipal  Commissioner,  Bombay,  1897-98. 

The  Municipal  Commissioner. 

-  on  Municipal  Taxation  and  Expenditure,  Bombay  Presidency 

and  Sind,  1897-98. 

Bombay  Government. 

of  an  Archaeological  Tour  with  the  Burma  Field  Force, 

Punjab  Government. 
— —  on  Encumbered  Estates,  Sindh,  1897-98. 

Bombay  Government. 

■  on  Plague  Inoculation  at  Hubli. 

Bombay  Government. 

—  on  Publications,  British  India,  1897. 

Government  of  India. 

■  on  Revision  of  the  Code  of  Regulations  for  European  Schools, 

Bengal  Presidency. 

Government  of  India. 
■■  on  the  System  of  Trial  by  Jury  in  Courts  of  Sessions. 

Government  of  India. 
— — —  on  Working  of  Municipalities,  Punjab,  1897-98. 

Punjab  Government. 
■■  Opium  Department,  Bombay  Presidency,  1897-98. 

Bombay  Government. 

■  ■         Police  Administration,  Punjab,  1898. 

Punjab  Government. 
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Titles  of  Boohs.  bonori. 

Report,  Police  Town  and  Island  of  Bombay,  1898. 

Bombay  Government. 

■  Political  Administration,  Central  India  Agency,  1897-98. 

Government  of  India. 
— —  Public  Instruction,  Bombay  Presidency,  1897-98. 

Bombay  Government. 
Railways  in  India,  1898-99. 

Government  of  India. 

■  Bailway  Department,  Bombay,  1898-99. 

Bombay  Government. 
Railways  in  India,  1897-98,  Part  II. 

Government  of  India. 
—  Railways  in  India,  1898-99,  Part  I. 

Government  of  India. 

■  Reformatory  School,  Yerrowda,  1898. 

Bombay  Government. 

Registration  Department,  Bombay  Presidency,  1898-99. 

Bombay  Government. 
— ^—  Begistration  Department,  Punjab,  1898-99. 

Punjab  Government. 

Revised  Settlement,  Kulu  Sub-division,  Kangra  District. 

Punjab  Government* 

Sanitary  Commissioner,  Bombay,  1898. 

Bombay  Government. 

■  Sanitary  Administration,  Punjab,  1898. 

Punjab  Government. 

■  Sanitary  Measures,  India,  1896-97. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
»  Smithsonian  Institution,  1896. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution* 

Smithsonian  Institution,  1897. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Stamp  Department,  Punjab,  1898-99. 

Punjab  Government. 

Survey  of  India,  1897-98. 

Government  of  India. 

Talnkdari  Settlement  Officer,  1897-98. 

Bombay  Government. 
1  Vaccination,  Bombay  Presidency,  1898-99. 

Bombay  Government. 

■  ; —  Punjab,  1898-99. 

Punjab  Government. 
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Titles  of  Books.  Donore. 

.Biport,  Working  of  the  Thagi  and  Dakaiti  Department,  1898. 

Government  ot  India. 
Returns  of  Wrecks  and  Oasualities  in  Indian  Waters,  1897. 

Government  of  India. 
-■  Bail-borne  Trade,  Bombay  Presidency,  1898-99. 

Bombay  Government. 
Revision  Survey  Settlement,  Mandangad  Petha,   Dapoli  Taluka, 
Batnagiri. 

Bombay  Government. 

Revision  Survey  Settlement,  Bassein  Taluka,  Thana, 

Bombay  Government. 
Boll  of  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

The  University  Court. 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East  described  and  examined. 

Christian  Literature  Society. 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East — 

Vol.  43,  Satapatha  Brahmana,  Pt.  IV,  Trans.  J.  Eggeling. 

47  Pahlavi  Texts,  Part  V.    E.  W.  West. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Sanitary  Vaccination  and  Jail  Report,  Bajputana,  1897. 

Government  of  India. 
Settlement  Report,  Dera  Ghazikhan  District,  Punjab,  1893-97. 
Shakbspeabe's  Works,  Ed.  C.  Knight.    4  Vols.  (Illustrated). 

W.  0.  Keith,  Esq. 
Shbi  Saneabachabya's  Miscellaneous  Works,  Vol,  I. 

Mysore  Government. 
Statement,  Trade  and  Navigation,  Bombay  Presidency,  1898-99. 

Bombay  Government. 
Statistical  Abstract  relating  to  British  India,  1888-89  to  1897-98. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Statutes  relating  to  India,  Vol.  I. 

Government  of  India. 
Supplement  to  Administration  Beport,  P.  W.  D.,  Bombay  Presi* 
dency,  1895-96. 

Bombay  Government. 
Taittiriya  Samhita  of  the  Krishna  Yajur-Veda,  Vols.  8-9-12. 

Mysore  Government. 
Therapeutics  of  Indigenous  Vegetable  Drugs.    By  Dr.  L.  B.  Dhar- 
galkar. 

The  Author. 
Tide  Tables,  Indian  Ports,  1899. 

Government  of  India. 
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TUUm  of  Books.  Donor*. 

XTnbepXaIiEd  General  Acts,  Government  of  India,  2nd  Edition,  Vols* 
IV  and  V  (1882.90). 

Government  of  India. 
Unrbpeixbd  General  Acts,  Government  of  India,  Vol,  VI,  1891-98. 

Government  of  Tndia 
."Wyclif's  Latin  Works. 

The  Wyclif  Society. 
Year. Book  of  Agriculture,  17.  S.,  1898. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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PROCEEDINGS   OF   THE   BOMBAY   BRANCH, 
ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the 
1st  March  1900. 

The  Hon'blc  Mr.  Justice  Candy,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Honorary  Secretary  read  the  following  report  for  1899  : — 

THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  1899- 

MEMBERS. 

Besident.*— During  the  year  under  review  54  new  members  were 
elected  and  8  Non-Resident  members  returned  to  Bombay.  22  with- 
drew, 5  died,  3  retired  and  5  having  left  Bombay  desired  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Non  Resident  list.  The  total  number  of  members  at  the 
close  of  1899  was  334  against  312  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year. 
Of  these  76  were  absent  from  India  for  the  whole  year  or  for  portions 
of  the  year. 

Non-Resident. — 5  gentlemen  joined  under  this  class  and  5  were 
transferred  from  the  list  of  Resident  Members.  4  members  resigned, 
2  died,  and  3  were  added  to  the  list  of  Resident  Members,  and  the 
name  of  one  was  struck  off  the  Roll  for  non-payment  of  subscription. 
The  total  number  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  55,  the  same  as  that  at 
the  end  of  1898. 

OBITUARY. 

The  Society  have  to  announce  with  regret  the  loss  by  death  of  the 
following  members :  — 

RESIDENT. 
Dr.  P.  Peterson. 
Damodardas  Tapidas,  Esq. 
Dharamsi  Sundardas  Mulji,  Esq. 
J.  H.  Sleigh,  Esq. 
F.  K.  Banaji,  Esq. 
J 
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NON-RESIDENT. 

Sorabji  Manekji  Cawasji,  Esq, 
C.  Biddulph,  Esq. 

HONORARY. 

Sir  Monier  Williams. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  following  papers  were  contributed  to  the  Society  daring  the 
year  : — 

The  Era  of  Yudhishthira,  by  Rajaram  R.  Bhagwat,  Esq. 

Cities  of  Iran  as  described  in  the  old  Pahalvi  Treatise  Shatroiha-i- 

Iran,  by  J.  J.  Modi,  Esq.,  B.A. 
Currencies  and  Mints   under  Maratha  Rule,   by  the  Hon'ble 

Mr.  Justice  M.  G.  Ranade,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  CLE. 
A  new  Copper  Plate  Grant  from  Broach  District,   by  A.  M.  T. 

Jackson,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Description  of  a  Hoard  of  1,200  Coins  of  the  Kshatrapa  Kings 

(203-376  A.  D.)  found  recently  in  Kathiawar,  by  Rev.  H.  R. 

Scott,  M.A. 
Etymology  of  the  names  of  a  few  Cities  of  Central  and  Western 

Asia,  by  J.  J.  Modi,  Esq.,  B.A. 
Three  Interesting  Yedic  Hymns,  by  Rajaram  R.  Bhagwat,  Esq. 
On  the  Date  of  the  Poet  Magna,  by  K.  B.  Pathak,  Esq.,  B.A. 
A  Kurshana  Stone  Inscription  and  the  question  about  the  origin 

of  the  Shaka  era,  by  D.  R.  Bhandarkar,  Esq.,  B.A. 
A  Maratha  Political  Ecclesiastic  of  the   18th  Century.     The  un- 
published  correspondence  of  Brahmendra  Swami,  by  R.  P. 

Karkaria,  Esq.,  B.A. 

LIBRARY. 

Issues  of  Boohs. 

The  total  issues  of  books  do  ring  the  year  were  34,741  volumes ; 
23,774  of  new  books  including  periodicals  and  10,967  of  the  old.  The 
issues  during  the  preceding  year  were  32,771  volumes,  22,044  of  new 
books  and  10,727  of  the  old. 
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A  detailed  statement  of  the  monthly   issues,  together  with  daily 
average,  exclusive  of  Sundays  and  Holidays,  is  subjoined. 


January 
February 

March 

April 

May 

June  ... 

July 

August  .„. 

September 
October 

November       .,. 
December 

The  volumes  of 
according  to  classes  are  shown  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 


Old  books. 

New  books. 

Daily 
Average. 

•«• 

4  m 

928 

2,043 

119 

•  •• 

•  •• 

959 

2,130 

129 

•  «• 

••• 

868 

2,215 

123 

•  •• 

••• 

819 

2,246 

128 

•  •• 

... 

748 

1,810 

98 

•  •• 

... 

946 

1,855 

108 

«•• 

••• 

1,176 

2,173 

129 

•  •• 

••• 

1,091 

1,945 

117 

4  4 

••• 

1,064 

1,723 

111 

•  •• 

... 

846 

2,181 

121 

•  •• 

••• 

707 

1,921 

110 

»«• 

•<• 

815 

1,532 

98 

issues 

of 

the   old 

and  the  new  boohs 

arranged 

Classes. 


Volumes. 


Novels,  Romances  and  Tales 

Biography  and  Personal  Narratives         ...        ...        ... 

Miscellaneous  and  works  on  several  subjects  of  the  same  author 

Voyages,  Travels,  Geography  and  Topography 

History,  Historical  Memoirs  and  Chronology      ... 

Oriental  Literature  and  .Religion 

Transactions  of  Learned  Societies,  Journals,  Encyclopaedias,  etc. 

English  Poetry  and  Dramatic  Works      ... 

Politics,  Political  Economy  and  Statistics 

Foreign  Literature  ...        ...        , 

Works  on  Military  Subjects       

Theology  and  Ecclesiastical  History       ,..        ... 

Natural  History,  Geology,  Chemistry,  etc 

Metaphysics  and  Moral  Philosophy         

Philology,  Literary  History  and  Bibliography  ...         ... 

Fine  Arts  and  Architecture 

Logic,  Bhetorio  and  Works  relating  to  Education       

Medicine,  Surgery  and  Physiology „ 

Grammatical  Works,  Dictionaries,  eto 

Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  etc.     ... 

Classics  

Government  Publications-,  Public  Records,  eto 

Antiquities,  Numismatics,  Heraldry,  eto [[ 

Jurisprudence         ..  ... 

Botany  and  Agriculture 


The  issues  of  Periodicals  during  1899  were 


Total.. 


11,810 

1,700 
1,510 
1,048 
984 
610 
483 
459 
440 
28o 
280 
264 
228 
205 
185 
178 
161 
148 
141 
141 
116 
116 
115 
43 
25 


21,796 
12,945 


34,741 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 

The  number  of  volumes  or  parts  of  volumes  purchased  and 
presented  during  the  year  was  906.  Of  this  number  666  works 
were  purchased  and  240  were  received  as  presents,  chiefly  from 
the  Bombay  Government,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  the 
Government  of  India  and  the  other  local  Governments,  and  a  few 
from  individual  authors  and  other  donors. 

Among  the  works  presented,  the  one  deserving  of  special  men- 
tion is  a  large  illustrated  edition,  by  Charles  Knight,  of  Shake- 
speare's Works  in  4  volumes*  received  from  Mr.  W.  C.  Keith,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Society. 

The  volumes  of  each  class  of  books  purchased  and  presented  are 
noted  in  the  following  table  : — 


Classics. 


Pur- 
chased. 


Theology  and  Ecclesiastical  History        - 

Natural  Theology,  Metaphysics,  and  Moral  Philosophy 

Logic,  Rhetoric  and  Works  relating  to  Education       

Classics,  Translations  and  Works  illustrative  of  the  Classics    ~ 

Philology,  Literary  History  and  Bibliography 

History  and  Chronology      •• 

Politics,  Political  Economy  and  Statistics  

Jursprudencc  ...         •••         •••         ••»         •••         •••         •• 

Public  Records  ...•  •• 

Biography  and  Personal  Narratives 

Antiquities,  Numismatics,  Heraldry,  &o 

Voyages,  Travels,  Geography  and  Topography 

English  Poetry  and  Dramatic  Works 

Novels,  Bomances  and  Tales  

Miscellaneous  and  Works  on    several  subjects  of  the  same 

Authors        •         

Foreign  Literature 

Natural  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Ac.        ... 

Fine  Arts  and  Architecture 

Science  of  War  and  Militsry  Subjects      

Natural  History,  Geology,  Mineralogy  and  Chemistry  ... 

Botany,  Agriculture  and  Horticulture       ... 

Medicine,  Surgery*  Physiology,  &c. 

Ency clopajdi as,  Periodical  Works,  &c      

Dictionaries  and  Grammatical  Works 

Oriental  Literature ...        ...        


Total.. 


666 


Pre- 
sented. 


18 

*•• 

16 

••• 

2 

... 

18 

21 

18 

•». 

86 

1 

19 

15 

2 

6 

11 

121 

71 

2 

2 

8 

40 

9 

15 

6 

208 

... 

67 

— 

7 

... 

13 

8 

9 

••• 

25 

... 

14 

6 

5 

2 

10 

1 

20 

28 

7 

1 

25 

20 

240 
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NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS. 
The  Newspapers,  Periodicals  and  Journals  of  Learned  Societies  sub- 
scribed for  and  presented  to  the  Society  during  the  year  were — 

Literary  Monthlies 16 

Illustrated       ...         •••        ...         ...        ...         ...         ...     16 

Scientific    and    Philosophical    Journals,    Transactions     of 

Learned  Societies,  etc. , 36 

jie  views  •••         ...  ...         •••         ...         •«•         *s#     J.O 

English  Newspapers 19 

English  and  French  Registers,  Almanacs,  Directories,  etc....     15 

Foreign  Literary  and  Scientific  Periodicals 10 

American  Literary  and  Scientific  Periodicals  10 

Indian  Newspapers,  and  Government  Gazette  22 

Indian  Journals,  Reviews,  etc.  28 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  in  November,  under  Article  XX 
of  the  Rules,  for  the  revision  of  the  newspapers  and  periodicals,  taken 
by  the  Society,  it  was  resolved  to  subscribe  to — The  Building  Edition 
of  the  "Scientific  American,"  The  "Daily  Mail"    and  " Capital." 

COIN-CABINET. 

The  accessions  to  the  Society's  Coin-Cabinet'during  the  year  were 
88  coins.  Of  these  5  were  presented  by  the  Chief  of  Vala  in 
K^thiawar,  through  the  Secretary  to  Government,  Political  Depart- 
ment, and  the  rest  were  received  from  different  Governments  under  the 
Treasure  Trove  Act.  Of  the  83  coins  added  to  the  Cabinet  17  were 
silver  j  15  copper  and  1  gold. 

They  comprise  coins  of  the  following  varieties : — 
Presented  by  the  Bombay  Government — 

2  Silver,  of  Aurangzeeb,  1  of  Akbar  and  1  of  Shah  Jehan,  fonnd 
in  the  village  of  Jafrabad,  Godhra  Taluka,  Panch  Mahals 
District. 

1  Silver,  Old  Hindu  Punch  marked,  found  in  Kalwan  Taluka, 
Nassik  District. 

Presented  by  the  Chief  of  Vala — 

5  Copper  Gupta  coins  found  in  a  spot  east  of  Vala  in  Kathiawad. 
Presented  by  the  Madras  Government— 

2  Quarter  Rupees  of  Tipu  Sultan  from  the  Erode  Taluka  of  the 
Coimbatore  District. 

1  Gold  coin  of  Prithvideva  of  the  Kalachuri  Dynasty  of  Maha- 
kosala,  found  in  the  Ganjam  District. 
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Presented  by  the  Government,  N.-W.  P.  and  Oudh— 

2  Silver  coins  of  Mahamud  Shah  found  in  village  Baroi,  Sultan- 
pur  District,  N.-W.  P. 

3  Silver  coins  of  Jehangir,  and  3  of  Akbar. 

The  Society  also  received  during  the  year  the  following  objects  of 
antiquarian  interest:— 

Lt.-Col.  C.  T.  Peters  presented  a  brass  image  of  Burmese  Buddha 
from  Mandalay. 

A  present  of  two  copper-plate  grants,  one  (a  single  plate)  of  Drona 
Sinha,  and  the  other  (double  plates  joined  by  rings)  of  Dhruva  Sena 
II.  of  the  Valabhi  Dynasty,  was  received  from  Mr.  L.  Proctor  Sims. 
The  plates  were  found  together ;  the  smaller  plate  lying  between  the 
two  plates  of  the  larger  grant,  buried  in  a  field  in  the  village  of  Bhamo- 
dra  Motha  near  Bhaunagar.  Both  grants  are  in  excellent  preservation 
and  easily  read.  An  interesting  paper  on  the  plates,  written  by  Mr.  A. 
M.  T.  Jackson,  is  published  in  No.  54  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society. 

The  Collector  of  Broach  forwarded  to  the  Society,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  a  Copper-plate  grant  consisting  of  two  plates.  They 
were  found  in  November  1898  buried  about  two  feet  below  the  surface 
of  a  cart-track  in  the  village  of  Suney  Kulla  in  the  Hansot  Mahal  of 
the  Broach  District.  Along  with  the  plates  were  found  (1)  two  flat 
pieces  of  iron  2  feet  long  and  2  inches  wide,  (2)  two  similar  but  smaller 
pieces,  (3)  a  conch  shell,  (4)  a  flat  piece  of  stone  such  as  is  used  in 
mixing  spices,  (5)  a  conical  piece  of  stone  resembling  a  "  ling,"  (6)  a 
small  iron  cylinder  6uch  as  is  used  in  making  a  cart  wheel.  All 
these,  as  well  as  the  plates,  the  Collector  has  been  good  enough  to 
present  to  the  Society.  The  grant  is  by  Maharaja  Samgana  Simha, 
Mr.  Jackson  has  written  a  paper  on  the  plate  which  appears  in  No.  55 
of  the  Journal  just  issued. 

JOURNAL. 

No.  55,  being  the  2nd  number  of  Vol.  XX  of  the  Journal,  was  pub- 
lished about  the  end  of  the  year.  Besides  the  following  papers,  it  con- 
tains abstract  of  proceedings  of  the  Society  from  January  to  December, 
and  a  list  of  books,  pamphlets,  &c,  presented  to  the  Society  during 
the  period,  and  a  Note  on  the  Royal  Society's  International  Catalogue 
of  Scientific  Literature  and  on  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Gold  Medal. 
A  Preliminary  Study  of  the  Shivarai  or  Chhatrapati  Copper 
Coins.     By  the  Rev.  J.  £.  Abbott. 
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The  Naosari  Copper-plate  Charter  of  the  Gujerat  Rashtrakuta 

Prince  Karkka  I.    By  D.  R.  Bhandarkar,  Esq. 
The  Era  of  Yudhishthira.    By  Rajaram  Ramkrisbna  Bhagwat, 

Esq. 
The  Cities  of  Iran  as  described  in  the  old  Pahalayi  Treatise  of 

Shatr6iha-i-Iran.    By  J.  J.  Modi,  Esq. 
Currencies  and  Mints  under  Maratha  Rule*     By  the  Hon'ble 

Mr.  Justice  M.  G.  Ranade. 
Description  of  a  Hoard  of  1,200  Coins  of  the  Khsatrapa  Kings 

of  dates  203-376  A.  D„  found  recently  in  Kathiawar.    By 

Rev.  H.  R.  Scott. 
The  Etymology  of  a  few  towns  of  Central  and  Western  Asia. 

By  J.  J.  Modi,  Esq. 
A  New  Copper-plate  Grant  from  Broach  District.    By  A.  M. 

T.  Jackson,  Esq. 
Three  Interesting  Vedic  Hymns,    By  Rajaram  Ramkrishna 

Bhagwat,  Esq. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  Governments,  Learned  Societies,  and  other 
Institutions,  to  which  the  Journal  of  the  Society  is  presented  : — 


Bombay  Government. 

Government  of  India. 

Government  of  Bengal. 

Government  of  Madras. 

Punjab  Government. 

Government,  N.-W.  Provinces  and 
Oudh. 

Chief  Commissioner,  Central  Pro- 
vinces. 

Chief  Commissioner,  Coorg. 

Resident,  Hyderabad. 

Chief  Commissioner,  Burmah. 

Geological  Survey  of  India. 

G.  T.  Survey  of  India. 

Marine  Survey  of  India. 

Bengal  Asiatic  Society. 

Agricultural  Society  of  India. 

Literary  Society  of  Madras. 

Provincial  Museum,  Lucknow. 

Bombay  University. 


Madras  University. 

Punjab  University. 

Mahabodhi  Society,  Calcutta. 

Government  Museum,  Madras. 

Indian  Journal  of  Education, 
Madras. 

British  Museum,  London. 

Royal  Society,  London. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland. 

Academie  Real  das  Sciences 
de  Lisboa,  Lisbon. 

Socie'te*  de  Geographie  Commer- 
ciale  de  Bordeaux. 

Soci&6  de  Geographie  de  Lyons. 

Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences 
(Buda  Pest). 

Sociedad  Geografica  de  Madrid. 

Royal  Dublin  Society. 

Socifoe*  Geographie  de  Paris. 
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Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

United  States  Survey. 

Kaiserliche  Akadeinie  der   Wis- 
senchaften,  Vienna. 

United  Service  Institution. 

Minnesota  Academy  of  Natural 
Science. 

India  Office  Library. 

London  Bible  Society. 

Vienna  Orientalische  Museum. 

R.  A.  Society,  Ceylon  Branch. 

R.     A.     Society,     North-China 
Branch. 

The  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan. 

Batavian    Society    of    Arts    and 
Sciences. 

Strasburg  Library. 

Geographical  Society,  Vienna. 

London  Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers. 

Royal  Geographical  Society,  Lon- 
don. 

Statistical  Society,  London. 

Royal  Astronomical  Society. 

Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, 
Manchester. 

Imperial  Academy  of  Science,  St. 
Petersburg, 

Smithsonian    Institution,    Wash- 
ington. 


Royal  Society  of  Northern  Anti- 
quaries, Copenhagen. 

Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

Deutsche  Morgenlandischen 

Gesellschaft,  Leipzig. 

Literary  and  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, Liverpool. 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory. 

Mus^e  Guimet,  Lyons. 

Victoria  Institution,  London. 

Royal  Institution,  Great  Britain. 

American  Geographical  Society. 

American  Oriental  Society. 

Hamilton  Association,  America. 

Editor,  Journal  of  Comparative 
Neurology,  Granville,  Ohio, 
U.  S.  A. 

American  Museum  of  Natural 
History. 

Sockite  Asiatique,  Paris. 

Geological  Society,  London. 

Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  Am- 
sterdam. 

American  Philological  Association, 
Cambridge. 

Royal  University, Upsala  (Sweden). 

Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia. 

University  of  Kansas,  U.  S.  A. 

Director,  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden. 


ACCOUNTS. 
A  detailed  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  during  1899  is 
appended.  It  will  be  seen  from  it  that  the  total  amount  of  subscrip- 
tions, including  arrears,  Rs.  90,  collected  during  the  year,  was 
Rs.  11,487-5-4.  The  subscriptions  received  in  1898  amounted  to 
Rs.  11,012-5-10.  There  was  besides  a  sum  of  Rs.  620  received  on 
account  of  life  subscriptions  from  one  Resident  and  one  Non-Resident 
member. 
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Of  this  Rfl.  600  have  been  duly  invested  in  Government  Securities 
in  accordance  with  Article  XVI  of  the  Rules. 

The  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Society  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
Rs.  872-1-10. 

The  invested  funds  of  the  Society  amount  to  Rs.  14,100. 


Rao  Bahadur  R.  S.  Jayakar  proposed  and  Mr.  J.  Jackson  second- 
ed that  the  Report  for  1899  be  adopted  and  thanks  voted  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Management,  Honorary  Secretaries  and  the  Auditors  for 
their  services  during  the  year. 

The  proposition  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  H.  Kennard  proposed  that  the  following  gentlemen  form  the 
Committee  of  Management,  Honorary  Secretaries  and  Auditors  for 
1900. 

President. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Candy. 
Vice  Presidents. 


Br.  J.  Oerson  da  Cunha. 
James  MacDonald,  Esq. 


K.  R.  Kama,  Esq. 
The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  M.  G. 
Ranade,  CLE. 


Members. 


Dr.  D.  MacDonald. 

Prof.  Macmillan,  B.A. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  N.  G.  Chan- 

dawarkar,  B.A.,  LL.  B. 
Rev.  Dr.  D.  Mackichan,  M.A, 
A.  M.  T.  Jackson,  Esq.,  MJL, 

I.C.S. 


Oamrudin  Amirudin,  Esq.,  B.A. 
F.  R.  Viccaji,  Esq.,  B.A.,  LL.B. 
Sir  Bhalchandra  Krishna,  Kt. 
Rev.  J.  D.  Ozanne. 
J.  J.  Modi,  Esq.,  B.A. 
K.  G.  Desai,  Esq. 
Rev.  R.  MacOmish. 


Honorary  Secretary. 
Rev.  R.  M.  Gray,  M.A. 

Joint  Honorary  Secretary  (Numismatics) . 

Dr.  J.  Gerson  da  Cunha. 

Auditors. 

Darasha  Ratanji  Chichgar,  Esq. 

H.  R.  H.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 

Mr.  J.  S.   Sanjgire  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was  carried 

unanimously. 
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On  the  proposition  of  Dr.  D.  MacDonald,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Jack- 
son, the  name  of  Shams-ul«ulama  Dastur  Darab  Peshotan  Sanjana  was 
added  to  the  Committee. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  then  proposed  the  following  alterations  in 
the  Rules  of  the  Society,  as  arranged  by  the  Committee  of  Management. 

Mr.  J.  Jackson*  seconded  the  proposal. 

The  rules  as  revised  were  then  unanimously  adopted. 

ARTICLE  III.— Omit  the  woids  "at  noon  on  the  following  day", 

ARTICLE  VI. — Delete  as  unnecessary.     See  Article  IV. 

ARTICLE  XII.— In  Ene  5  for  "shall"  substitute  "may". 

ARTICLE  XV^-In  line  4  insert  "annual"  before  "contribution". 

Delete  lines  6-8T  "the  full that  date"  and  substitute  the  words 

"a  Non-Resident  member  if  elected  between  the  1st  January  and  30th 
June  shall  pay  the  full  annual  contribution,  but,  if  elected  between  the 
1st  July  and  the  31st  December,  he  shall  pay  half."  In  line  9  omit 
"but"  and  begin  a  new  sentence  witk  "The  half-yearly".  Omit  the 
words  "  and  Resident  Member  elected  at  any  time  during  a  quarter  of 
a  year  shall  be  charged  for  the  whole  quarter". 

ARTICLE  XVI. — Para.  2  to  run  as  follows : — Any  one  may  com- 
pound for  his  future  subscription  as  a  Non-Resident  Member  by  the 
payment  of  a  lump  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  Rupees  which  shall 
be  invested  in  Government  Securities.  A  Member  who  has  so  com- 
pounded as  Non-Resident,  shall,  on  becoming  a  Resident  Member, 
subscribe  at  the  rate  of  Rupees  forty  a  year  during  the  time  he  is 
Resident,  unless  he  becomes  a  Resident  Life-Member  on  a  payment  of 
three  hundred  and  eighty  Rupees,  which  shall  also  be  invested  in 
Government  Securities. 

Between  Articles  XVI  and  XVII  insert  the  following  article : — 

Non-Resident  Members  living  within  the  Presidency  of  Bombay  who 
wish  to  receive  books  regularly  from  the  Society's  Library  shall,  in 
addition  to  their  annual  contribution  of  fifteen  Rupees,  subscribe  in 
advance  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  Rupee*  per  annum  or  four  Rupees  a 
quarter.  This  regulation  shall  be  applicable  to  Non-Resident  Life 
Members  also. 

ARTICLE  XVIIL— For  "eight  days"  in  line  2  substitute  "one 
month."  In  line  6  for  the  words  "  on  or  before  the  31st  January  or 
July  as  the  case  may  be,"  substitute  "  within  three  months  from  the 
date  of  notice." 
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ARTICLE  XIX.— To  run  as  follows  :— Meetings  of  the  Society 
shall  be  held  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  such 
basiness  as  may  arise,  and  of  reading  and  recording  such  communi- 
cations as  may  be  received  by  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  XX.— Alter  lines  1-2  to  run  as  follows :— In  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year  on  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  the  Committee. 

In  paragraph  2,  line  4  omit  the  word  "new". 

ARTICLE  XXIV.— Omit  the  last  sentence. 

ARTICLE  XXVIL— Delete. 

ARTICLE  XXVIII.— In  lines  2-3  for  the  words  •'at  least  once  in 
every  month,  and  shall  also  when  occasion  requires"  substitute  * 'when- 
ever necessary  and  shall". 

ARTICLES  XXXI,  XXXII,  XXXIII.— Delete. 

ARTICLE  XXXIV.— Delete  the  words  "and  subscribers". 

Between  Articles  XXXIV  and  XXXV  insert  the  following 
article  : — 

Books  shall  on  requisition  be  sent  to  a  Non-Resident  Member  who  is 
a  subscriber  to  the  Library  under  rule  XVI,  the  cost  of  carriage  being 
borne  in  each  case  by  such  members,  but  it  shall  be  understood  that  in 
the  case  of  books  and  periodicals  which  have  been  in  the  Library  less 
than  six  months,  preference  will  be  given  to  the  requisitions  of  Resident 
Members. 

ARTICLE  XXXV.— Delete  the  words  "or  subscriber". 

ARTICLE  XXXVI.—    „    „       „    "  or  subscriber". 

ARTICLE  XXXVII.—   „    „       „    "  or  subscriber", 

ARTICLE  XXXVIII.—  „  „  „  "or  fivu  by  a  subscriber." 
"by  a  subscriber  for  more  than  one  month" . 

XL. — Delete  the  words  "or  subscriber." 

ARTICLE  XLL— For  "Committee  of  Management"  substitute 
"Secretary9'  and  add  at  the  end  "In  the  case  of  requests  from  outside 
Bombay,  sanction  from  the  Committee  of  Management  shall  be  first 
obtained". 

ARTICLE  XLIL— Line  6.  For  the  words  "each  monthly"  sub- 
stitute "its  next". 

ARTICLE  XLIV.— Delete  the  words  "'and  subscriber". 

ARTICLE  XLV. — Alter  to  run  as  follows  : — During  the  first 
twelve  months  after  a  new  work  has  been  added  to  the  Library,  no 
member  who  takes  it  out  shall  keep  it  for  more  than  seven  days. 

ARTICLE  XLVL— Delete. 

ARTICLE  XLVIL— For  "or"  in  line  3  substitute  "and". 
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BOMBAY  BRANCH  OF  THE 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  of  Receipts  and  Disbursement* 


Balance  on  31st  December  1898     ... 
Subscription  of  Resident  Members      ... 
Do.  of  Non-Resident  Members 

Do.  in  Arrears 

Do.         of  Resident  Life  Member 
Do.         of  Non-Resident  Life  Member. 
Government  Contribution 
Sale-proceeds  of  Waste  papers,  &c. 
Do.  of  Journal  Numbers 

Do.  of  Catalogues 

Interest  on  Society's  Government  Paper 


10,797     5  4 

600    0  0 

90    0  0 

WO    0  0 

120    0  0 

4,200    0  0 

9  12  0 

246  IS  0 

44  11  0 

459  15  10 


Total...R8 


Rs.    a.    p 


Ra.    a.     p. 
748    2    11 


17,068    9    2 


17,816  12    1 


Examined  and  found  correct. 

H.  B.  H.  WILKINSON,    Auditor. 
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Cr. 


Bs.    a.    p. 

Rs.    a. 

P- 

Books  purchased  in  Bombay 

2,846    7    0 

Remittances  to  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
Trttbner  &  Co..  for  English  Newspapers, 
Periodicals  and  Books,  £197-1-1,  equivalent 
°*        

2,948    6    9 

Subscription  to  Newspapers  paid  in  India     ... 

346  14    6 

Printing „        

942  11     4 

Printing  of  Journal  No.  54 

637    6    0 

Binding 

1,018  15    0 

General  Charges 

458  14    0 

Stationery 

106  11    9 

Postage  and  Receipt  Stamps   ... 

81    9    9 

Shipping  and  Landing  Charges           ... 

86  12    8 

Office  Establishment     

6,126    8    0 

Gas  Charges       

118  13    6 

Insurance  Charges         

312    8    0 

Government  Paper  purchased  ...        ... 

600    0    0 

Pension ,        

275    0    0 

Grain  Compensation      „ 

162    0    0 

16,944  10 

Balance  in  Bank  of  Bombay    ... 

801    4    6 

8 

Do.    in  hand            

67  13    4 

872    1 

j                     Total...Rs. 
Invested  Funds. 
Government  Paper  of  the  Society       

•••••• 

11,100  0    0 

10 

17,816  12 

1 

The  Premohand  Roychand  Fund        

Totat...Re. 

3,000    0    0 

14,100    0 

0 

ROBERT  M.  GRAT, 

Honorary  Secretary. 
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A  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday!  the  15th  March 
1900. 

Dr.  J.  Gerson  da  Cunha,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Modi  read  a  paper  on  a  "  New  Medal  of  King  Behram 
Gour  (Behram  IV.)  of  Persia,"  and  Mr.  Rajaram  Ramkrishna 
Bhagwat  read  extracts  from  his  paper  "  Sanhita  of  the  Rig-Veda 
Searched/1  Nos.  I.— III. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  K.  R.  Kama,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  Mr.  Modi  and  Mr.  Bhagwat,  for  the  papers  they  had  read. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Saturday ,  the  30th  June 
1900. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Candy,  the  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Ranade  then  read  a  paper  "  Introduction 
to  the  Peahwa's  Diaries." 

Mr.  A.  M.  T.  Jackson  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  paper,  suggesting 
that  an  index  to  the  papers  in  the  Peshwa's  Daftar  should  be  pre- 
pared, and  that,  in  addition  to  those  selected,  an  abstract  of  the  others 
not  selected,  should  be  made  for  publication. 

He  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Justice  Ranade  for  his 
exceedingly  interesting  and  scholarly  paper,  which,  on  being  seconded 
by  Mr.  James  MacDonald,  was  carried  by  acclamation. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  19th  July 
1900. 

Mr.  James  MacDonald,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  in  speaking  very  shortly  to  the  proposition, 
which  he  was  going  to  move,  he  wished  to  make  mention  of  the  many 
activities  which  filled  the  life  of  their  lamented  Vice-President,  Dr.  J. 
Gerson  da  Cunha.  The  deceased  gentleman  joined  the  Society  as  a 
member  in  1873,  the  year  in  which  the  speaker  himself  became  one  of 
its  members.  Sixteen  years  after,  that  is  in  1889,  he  was  appointed  a 
Joint-Secretary  of  the  Society,  especially  in  connection  with  Numis- 
matics, and  also  one  of  their  Vice-Presidents  in  1892.  His  contributions 
to  the  Society,  as  they  all  knew,  had  been  valuable  and  numerous,  and 
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might  be  found  in  the  Society's  Journal.  They  testified  very  amply  to 
the  ability,  diligent  research,  and  the  versatility  of  Dr.  da  Cunha. 
They  embraced  many  subjects,  including  history,  archaeology,  languages, 
and  very  specially  numismatics.  In  the  last  of  these  subjects  he  was 
perhaps  in  all  India  "facile  princeps"  He  was  informed  that  his  own 
collection,  which  had  fifteen  thousand  varieties,  was  unique  in  India,  if 
not  in  almost  any  part  of  the  world.  A  sad  incident  in  connection 
with  his  contributions  to  the  Society  was  the  fact  that  almost  within  a 
few  days  of  his  death  he  corrected  proof-sheets  of  a  work  which  he  was 
preparing  for  some  time,  on  the  origin  of  Bombay,  a  work  which,  they 
might  be  sure,  would  prove  exceedingly  interesting  to  them.  His 
modest  demeanour  and  his  amiability  every  member  of  the  Society 
who  came  in  contact  with  him  throughout  these  years  could  testify 
to.  He  was,  in  short,  a  man  of  deep  culture,  and  ever  interested  in  the 
highest  welfare  of  the  Society.  The  Chairman,  in  concluding,  moved 
the  following  Resolution  : — 

"  That  the  Society  places  on  record  its  sense  of  the  loss  it  has 
sustained  by  the  death  of  its  Joint- Honorary  Secretary  and  Vice- 
President,  Dr.  J.  Gerson  da  Cunha,  and  its  testimony  to  the  interest  he 
took  in  its  affairs  and  to  his  services  in  connection  with  Indian 
numismatics.  That  a  letter  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  above  Resolution 
be  forwarded  to  Mrs.  Cunha  and  her  family,  with  an  expression  of 
sympathy  with  them." 

Mr.  E.  R.  Kama  seconded  the  Resolution,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Pathak  then  read  a  paper  on  the  "Jain  Poem"  called 
Raghavap£ndaviya :  a  reply  to  Prof.  Max  Miiller. 

Mr.  A.  M.  T.  Jackson  made  remarks  on  the  paper  and  moved  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Pathak.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Macmillan 
and  carried. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  23rd  August 
1900. 

Mr.  James  MacDonald,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Modi  then  read  a  paper  on  "Sanjan,  a  Parsee  Town  ;  94 
miles  from  Bombay,  on  the  B.  B.  &  C.  I.  Railway." 

After  some  discussion  a  vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  Mr.  A.  M.  T. 
Jackson  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Karkaria,  was  passed  to  Mr.  Modi  for 
the  interesting  paper  he  had  read. 
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A  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  27th  Sep- 
tember 1900. 

Mr.  Jamef  MacDonald,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed, 

Mr.  K.  B.  Pathak  then  read  a  paper  on  "  Apastamba  and  Baudha- 
yana." 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  K.  O.  Desai,  seconded  by  Mr.  K.  R. 
Kama,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Pathak  for  the  paper  he  had 
read. 


A  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  22nd 
November  1900. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  E.  T.  Candy,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  action  of  the  Committee  in  subscribing  for  the  Studio,  the 
Sphere,  the  Monthly  Review,  and  the  Daily  Mail  was  approved  of.  It 
was  agreed  to  discontinue  the  Daily  Mail  and  to  continue  subscribing 
to  the  other  three. 

The  proposals  regarding  newspapers  and  periodicals  received  from 
members  were  plaoed  before  the  Meeting. 

It  was  resolved  to  add  the  following  periodicals  to  the  list  of  those 
taken  by  the  Society,  vi*. : — 
Chambers'  Journal. 
Architectural  Review. 
Imperial  and  Indian  Monthly  Review. 
Journal  of  Education. 
Bramha  Vadin. 
Hindu  (Weekly  Edition). 

In  connection  with  a  proposal  to  take  in  Le  Monde,  an  Illustrated 
French  weekly,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Committee  should  choose  a 
French  weekly  paper  to  be  taken  by  the  Society. 

It  was  resolved  to  discontinue  the  following:  — 
Daily  Mail. 
Crampton's  Magazine. 
Longman's  Magazine. 
Building  Supplement  to  the  Scientific  American. 
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A  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  18th  December 
1900. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  M.  G.  Ranade,  C.I.E.,  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  V.  B.  Ketkar  then  read  a  paper  on  ••  Astronomy  in  its 
bearing   on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Aryans." 

The  Chairman  made  remarks  on  the  paper  and  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Ketkar,  which,  on  being  seconded  by  Mr.  K.  G. 
Desai,  was  carried  by  acclamation. 
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Accounts,  of  tbe  Trade  by  Bail  and  Biver  in  India,  1898-99. 

GoYernment  of  India. 
Acts,  Government  of  India,  1899. 

Government  of  India. 
Adar  GushaBp. 

Trustees  of  tbe  Parsee   Panehayat. 
Administration  Report,  Ajmere-Merwara,  1898-99. 

Government  of  India, 
■  Eeport,  Baluchistan  Agency,  1898-99. 

Government  of  India. 
■  ■  Eeport,  Bengal. 

Bengal  Government. 

Report,  Bombay  Presidency,  1898-99. 

Bombay  Government. 

— — -  Report,  Burma,  1898-99. 

Chief  Commissioner,  Banna. 
i  Report,  Hyderabad  Assigned  Districts,  1898-99. 

Resident,  Hyderabad. 

■  — Report,  Madras  Presidency,  1898-99. 

Madras  Government. 
—— — —  Report,    N.-W.    Provinces  and  Oudb,  1898-99. 

Government,  N.-W.     Provinces. 

■ Eeport,  Persian  Gulf  and  Muscat,  Political  Agencies. 

1899-1900. 

Government  of  India. 

- ; Report,  Punjab,  1898-99. 

Pnnjab  Government. 
Advances  and  gifts  to  Agriculturists  at  tbe  end  of  Famine,  1899-ldOO. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
Agricultural  Ledger,  Nos.  9, 10,  (1899). 

Government  of  India* 

.  Ledger,  Nos.  1,  2,  4-13,  (1900). 

Government  of  India. 

• Statistics,  British  India,  1394-95—1898-99. 

Government  of  India. 
AiyadgIr-i-Zuriran,  &c. 

Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Panehayat. 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  1899. 

The  Museum. 
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Archaeological  Survey  of  India,  South  Indian  Inscriptions,  Vol.  Ill, 
Part  I. 

Government  of  India. 
Aspects  of  Protestantism. 

Rev.  E.  M.  Gray. 
A  8  tod  an  and  Recorded  Instances  of  children  Nourished  by  Wolves  and 
Birds. 

Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Pancbayat. 
Ayesta  Texts  (  Prescribed  for  the  Previous  Examination.) 

Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Pancbayat. 
Baluchistan  Code. 

Government  of  India. 
Bhavishtam  Jindagi  (Immortality  of  Soul ) 

Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Pancbayat. 
Birds  of  Eastern  North  America,  2  Parts. 

Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago. 
Bombay  Plague,  History  of  Plague  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  1896-99. 

Bombay  Government. 

■  University  Calendar,  1899-1900, 1900-1901. 

Bombay  University. 
Brief  Sketch,  Meteorology  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  1899-1900. 

Bombay  Government. 
Bulletin   American   Museum  Natural  History,  1899. 

Trustees  American  Museum,  Natural  History. 
Cassartelli's    Philosophy  of  the  Mazdayasnian  Religion  under    the 
Sassanids. 

,  Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Panchayat. 

Catalogue,  Hindi,  Panjabi  and  Hindustani  MSS,  British  Museum. 

Trustees  of  the  Museum. 

■  Cuneiform  Tablets,  British  Museum,  Vol.  VI. 

Trustees  of  the  Museum. 

of  MSS,  Berlin  Library,  8  Vols. 

The  Berlin  Library. 
Correspondence,  between  tbe    Secretary   of  State   for  India  and  the 
Madras  Government  relating  to  sales  of  Land  for 
arrears  of  Revenue,  &c. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
i  between  India  Office  and  Bank  of  England  relating  to 

rate  of  Interest  in  the  calculation  of  the  annuities 
for  the  purchase  of  Indian  Railways. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
__— .  ■  relating  to  preventive  inoculation  against  Cholera  and 

Typhoid  in  India. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
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Cultivation  of  the  Betel  Palm,  Cardamom  and  Pepper  in  tbe  Kanara 

District.  ^ 

Bombay  Government. 

Dictionary  of  Avesta  Proper  Names. 

Trustees  of  tbe  Parsee  Pancbayat. 
East  India    Accounts  and  Estimates,  1900-1901;  Explanatory  Memo- 
randum. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Financial  Statement,  1900-1901 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Education  of  Children  among  the  Kadami  Iranians  (Gujaratbi). 

Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Punchayat. 
Factory  Report,  Bombay  Presidency,  1899. 

Bombay  Government. 
Famine  and  Relief  Operations  in  India  during  1899-1900,  Vol.  I. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

. - — 1 in  India,  during  1899-1900,  Vol.  II. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Finance  and  Revenue  Accounts,  Government  of  India,  1898-99. 

Government  of  India. 

Forestry  in  British  India. 

Government  of  India. 
Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  Western   Panjabi,  by  J.  Wilson. 

Panjab  Government. 
Hill  Dialects  of  the  Ramaun  Division. 

Director  of  Public  Instruction,  Bombay. 
History  of  Navasari  (Tawarik-i-Navasari). 

Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Punchayat. 

of  our  Relations  with  the  Andamanese. 

Government  of  India. 
of  Services  of  Gazetted   Officers,  Bombay    Presidency,    July 

1900. 

Bombay  Government. 

History  of  the  Kings  of  Persia. 

Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Pancbayat. 

Ideal  Gods.    By  Dr.  W.  Sharpe. 

The  Author. 

Index  to  Selections  from  State  papers,  Bombay  Secretariat.    Ed.  G.  W. 

Forest. 

Bombay  Government. 

Indian  Education  Report,  by  Dr.  J.  Murdoch. 

The  Author. 

— •  Expenditure  Commission,  Vol.  VI.,  Final  Report. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
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Indian  Meteorological  Memoirs,  Vol.  XI.,  Part  II. 

Government  of  India. 

■ Meteorological  Memoirs,  Vol.  XII.,  Part  I. 

Government  of  India. 

Museum  Notes,  Vol.  IV.,  No.  6. 

Trustees,  Indian  Museum. 

-  Museum  Notes,  Vol.  V.,  Nos.  1,  2. 

Trustees  of  the  Museum. 
■— ■  ■  ■     Music,  by  Bh.  A.  Pingle. 

The  Author. 

Plague  Commission,  1898-99;  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vols.  1-3. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Weather  Review,  Annual  Summary,  1899. 

Government  of  India. 
Initiative  of  the  Areata. 

Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Panchayat. 
Inoculation  explained.    By  Sir  Bhalchandra  Krishna,  Kt. 

The  Author. 
Introduction  to  Sbah-Nameh  of  Firdousi  from  the  French,  by  J.  Muhl. 

Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Panchayat. 
Irrigation  Revenue  Beport,  Bombay  Presidency,  1898-99. 

Bombay  Government. 

Revenue  Report,  Sindh,  1898-99. 

Bombay  Government. 
Jarthushtra  and  Bible. 

Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Panchayat. 
Journey  of  Friar  William  of  Rubruck.    (Hak.  Soc.) 

Bombay  Government. 
Judicial  and  Administrative  Statistics,  British  India,  1898-99. 

Government  of  India. 
Karnamak-i-Artakshib  Papakan. 

Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Panchayat. 
Kingship  and  Priesthood  in  Ancient  Iran  and  Gajast&k-e-Ab&lish. 

Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Panchayat. 
Lecture  on  Zoroastrianism.    By  Dr.  Nishikant. 

Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Panchayat. 
Leonidas  Polk.    By  W.  M.  Polk. 

The  Author. 
List  of  Archaeological  Reports,  not  included  in  the  Imperial  Series  of 
such  Reports. 

Government  of  India. 
— —  of  Antiquarian  Remains  in  H.  H.  the  Nizam's  Territories. 

Government  of  India. 
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List  of  General  Rules  and  Orders  under  Statutes  and  General  Acts, 
British  India. 

Government  of  India. 

< of  Photographic  Negatives  of  Indian  Antiquities  in  the  Indian 

Museum  and  the  India  Office. 

Government  of  India. 
—  of  Syriac  and  Karshuni  MSS.  British  Museum. 

Trustees  of  the  Museum. 
Madras  Government  Museum  Bulletin,  Vol.  III.,  No.  1. 

Madras  Government. 
1  Government  Museum  Bulletin,  Vol.  III.,  No.  2. 

Madras  Government 

University  Calendar,  1900-1901. 

Madras  University. 
MaNava-Shrauta  Sutra.    Ed.  Dr.  F.  Knauer,  Part  I. 

The  Author. 
Manual  Power  Tillage  Implements.    (Bulletin,  Department  of  Land 
Records  and  Agriculture,  Bombay). 

Bombay  Government. 
Meher  and  Jesne  Meherangan. 

Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Panchayat. 
Memories  of  famous  Men  and  Women  among  the  Parsees.   (Gujarathi). 

Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Panchayat. 
Memoirs  of  a  Septuagenarian.    By  E.  N.  Cast. 

The  Author. 
— — —  of  Maps  illustrating  Ancient  Geography  of  Kashmir,  2  Vols., 
by  M.  A.  Stein. 

The  Author. 
Memorandum  on  the  Organization  of  Indian  Museum.    By  B.  Watt. 

Government  of  India. 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden  Report,  1899. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Missouri,  Botanical  Garden. 
Monograph  ,  Silk  Industry,  Punjab,  1899. 

Punjab  Government* 
Mytholoqie  dee  Buddhismus.    A.  Grunwedel. 

Messrs.  Luzac  &  Co. 

NlRANGISTAtf. 

Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Panchayat. 
Norwegian,  North  Atlantic  Expedition  Report,  Zoology,  Vol.  XXV. 

The  Expedition  Committee. 

North  Atlantic  Expedition  Report,  Zoology,  Vol.  XXVI. 

The  Expedition  Committee. 
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Norwegian,  North  Atlantic  Expedition,  1876-78,  Zoology,  Vol.  XXVII. 

The  Expedition  Committee. 
Notes  on  the  Mis&issipi  River. 

Bombay  Government. 

on  "Vaccination,  Bombay  Presidency,  1899-1900. 

Bombay  Government. 
Numismatiqde  Annamite.    (With  plates).    2  Vols. 

L'  E'cole  Francaise  Dex  Treme-Orient. 
Original  Survey  Settlement  Rasa  Village,  Khed  Taluka,  Poona. 

Bombay  Government. 

■  Survey  Settlement,  8  Villages,  Yeola  Taluka,  Nassik. 

Bombay  Government. 
Outlines  of  Persian  History  (Persian.) 

Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Punchayat. 
Pahlvi  Texts,  containing  Andari-i-Ad&rb&d  Maras.  Kandar,  Ac. 

Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Panchayat. 
»  Texts  I.,  by  Jamaspji. 

Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Panchayat. 

Texts  I.,  by  Unwalla. 

Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Panchayat. 

■  Zand-i-V6human,  Yasht  and  Pahlvi  Mino-i-Khir&d. 

Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Panchayat. 
Pamphlets  on  Philosophy. 

F.  R.  Vicajee,  Esq. 
Paper  on  Dr.  Lustig's  Curative  Serum.    By  Dr.  A.  Mayr. 

The  Author. 
Papers  relating  to  Improvement  of  the   Position  and  Prospects  of 
Assistant  Surgeons  in  India,  1891-99. 

Government  of  India- 
— — •  relating  to  transfer  of  the  Control  of  Reformatory  Schools  in 
India  from  Jails  to  Educational  Department. 

Government  of  India. 
Parliamentary  Papers  (East  India),  Use  of  Government  Churches  in 
India. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Part  taken  by  the  Parsee  Religion  in  the  formation  of  Christianity  and 
Judaism. 

Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Panchayat. 
Persian  Mar  Nameh  or  the  Book  of  taking  Omens  from  Snakes. 

Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Panchayat, 
Police  Reports,  Bombay  Presidency,  1898. 

Bombay  Government. 

Report,  8ind,  1899. 

Bombay  Government. 
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Proceedings,  Legislative  Council,  Bombay,  1898. 

Bombay  Government. 

. Royal  Institution,  Vols.  1-8. 

The  Institution. 

Punjab  Dispensary  Report,  1899. 

Punjab  Government. 

University  Calendar,  1900-1901. 

Punjab  University. 

Rajputana,  Vaccination,  Sanitary,  Dispensary  and  Jail  Report,  1898. 

Government  of  India. 
Rating  of  Kumri  and  Tisali  Lands,  Javali  and  Satara,  Talukas,  Satara. 

Bombay  Government. 
Report,  Abkari  Department,  Bombay  Presidency,  1898-99. 

Bombay  Government. 

Arboriculture,  Punjab,  1896-97— 1898-99. 

Punjab  Government. 

Archaeological    Survey  Circle,   N.-W»   Provinces  and  Outlh, 

1899-1900. 

Government  N.-W.  P. 

Archaeological  Survey  of  Western  India,  1898-99. 

Bombay  Government. 

Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1899. 

The  Chamber. 

Bombay  Improvement  Trust. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Trust. 

. Bombay  Jail  Department,  1899. 

Bombay  Government. 

■  Bombay  Millowners*  Association,  1899. 

The  Association. 

Bombay  Veterinary  College,  1899-1900. 

Bombay  Government. 
Botanical  Survey  of  India,  1899-1900. 

Government  of  India. 

— Chemical  Analyser  to  Government,  Bombay,  1899. 

Bombay  Government. 

. Civil  Justice,  Punjab,  1899. 

Punjab  Government. 

■  Civil  Medical  Institutions,  Bombay,  1899. 

Bombay  Government* 
■  Civil  Veterinary  Department,  Bombay  Presidency,  1898-99. 

Bombay  Government. 
Collector  of  Salt  Revenue,  Sind,  1898-99. 

Bombay  Government. 
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Bepobt  Criminal  Justice,  Punjab,  1899. 

Punjab  Government. 
— —  Customs  Administration,  Bombay,  1900. 

Bombay  Government. 

Customs  Department,  Sind,  1899-1900. 

Bombay  Government. 

■  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  Bombay  Presidency,  1898-99. 

Director  of  Public  Instruction. 
Excise  Administration,  Punjab,  1899-1900. 

Punjab  Government. 
.  External  Land  Trade,  Punjab,  1899-1900. 

Punjab  Government. 
External  Land  Trade,  Sind  and  British  Baluchistan,  1899-1900. 

Bombay  Government. 
■  Forest  Department,  Punjab,  1898-99. 

Punjab  Government. 
— — -  Forest  Department,  Bombay  Presidency,  1898-^9. 

Bombay  Government. 

■  Forest  Department,  Madras  Presidency,  1898-99. 

Madras  Government. 
«  Geological  Survey  of  India,  1899-1900. 

Director,  Geological  Survey  of  India. 
■■  ■  Government  Museum,  Madras,  1899-1900. 

Madras  Government. 
■  Income  Tax  Operations,  Bombay  Presidency,  1898-99. 

Bombay  Government. 

■  Income  Tax,  Administration,  Punjab,  1899  to  1900. 

Punjab  Government. 
— —  Incumbered  Estates,  Sind,  1898-99. 

Bombay  Government. 
— —  Internal  Trade,  Punjab,  1899-1900. 

Punjab  Government. 
■'■     ■        Land  Records  and  Agriculture,  Bombay  Presidency,  1898-99. 

Bombay  Government. 
V  ■  Land  Records  and  Agriculture,  Punjab,  1899. 

Punjab  Government. 
■     ■■  Land  Bevenue  Administration,  Punjab,  1898-99. 

Punjab  Government. 

■  Leprosy  Commission  in  India. 

Government  of  India. 

■  ■         Local  Boards,  Bombay  Presidency,  1898-99. 

Bombay  Government. 

Lunatic  Asylums',  Punjab,  1899. 

Punjab  Government. 
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Re  poet  Lunatic*  Asylums,  Bombay  Presidency,  1899. 

Bombay  Government. 
■'  Meteorological  Department,  Government  of  India,  1899-1900. 

Government  of  India. 
■  MofussU,  Civil  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries,  Bombay,  1898. 

Bombay  Government. 
—  Mofussil,  Oivil  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries,  Bombay  Presidency, 
1899. 

Bombay  Government. 

— Municipal  Taxation  and   Expenditure,   Bombay   Presidency, 

1898-99. 

Bombay  Government 

, Municipalities,  Punjab,  1898-99. 

Punjab  Government. 

Northern  India  Salt  Revenue  Department,  1899-1900. 

Commissioner,  Northern  India  Salt  Revenue  Department. 

on  Native  Publications,  Bombay  Presidency,  1899. 

Bombay  Government. 
. —  Opium  Department,  Bombay  Presidency,  1898-99. 

Bombay  Government. 

— Police  Administration,  Punjab,  1899. 

Punjab  Government. 
.      ■  Police,  Town  and  Island  of  Bombay,  1899. 

Bombay  Government. 

, Provincial  Museum,  Lucknow,  1899-1900. 

The  Museum  Committee. 
Public  Works  Department,  Bombay  Presidency,  1899-1900. 

Bombay  Government. 
. P.  W.  Department  (Irrigation),  Bombay  Presidency,  1899-1900. 

Bombay  Government. 
Rail  and  River-borne  Traffic,  Sind,  1899. 

Bombay  Government 
■■  Rail  and  Road-borne  Trade,  Bombay  Presidency,  1898-99. 

Bombay  Government. 
— Rail  and  Road-borne  Trade,  Bombay  Presidency,  1899-1900. 

Bombay  Government, 
Bail,  River  and  Road-borne  Traffic,  Sind,  1898-99. 

Bombay  Government. 
— Rail,  River  and  Road-borne  Traffic,  Sind,  1899-1900. 

Bombay  Government. 
_— —  Railway  Department,  Bombay,  1899-19C0. 

Bombay  Government. 
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Report  Railways  in  India,  1899-1900,  Part  L 

Government  of  India. 

.  Railways  in  India>  1899^1900,  Part  II 

Government  of  India. 

Reformatory  School,  Yerrowda,  1899. 

Bombay  Government. 

Registration  Department,  Bombay,  18994900. 

Bombay  Government. 

Registration  Department,  Puajaby  1899-1900. 

Punjab  Government. 

Salt  and  Continental  Customs  Department,  Bombay  Presidency, 

18994900. 

Bombay  Government. 

Salt  Revenue,  Sind,  1899-1900. 

Bombay  Government. 
— ■■     ■      Sanitary  Administration,  Punjab,  1899. 

Punjab  Government. 

■  ,  ,        ■  Sanitary  Commissioner,  Bombay  Presidency,  1899. 

Bombay  Government. 

, Sanskrit  and  Tamil  MSS,  Madras,  1893-94,  No  2. 

Madras  Government. 

7-  Smithsonian  Institute,  1897. 

The  Smithsonian  Institute. 

Stamp  Department,  Bombay,  1898-99. 

Bombay  Government 

Stamp  Department,  Bombay,  1900. 

Bombay  Government 

— Stamp*  Department,  Punjab,  1899-1900. 

Punjab  Government. 

Survey  of  India  Department,  1898-99. 

Surveyor-General,  India. 
■         Talookdari  Settlement  Officer,  Bombay  Presidency,  1898-99. 

Bombay  Government. 
jr.  ■■ ,      ■  ■.  Trade  and  Navigation,  Bombay  Presidency,  1899-1900. 

Bombay  Government. 
— — <  Trade  and  Navigation,  Aden,  1898-99. 

Bombay  Government. 

Trade  and  Navigation,  Aden,  1899-1900. 

Bombay  Government. 

■  Trade  and  Navigation,  Sind,  1898-99. 

Bombay  Government. 

Vaccination,  Punjab,  18994900. 

Punjab  Government. 
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Return  of  Wrecks  and  Casualties  in  Indian  Waters,  1898. 

Government  of  India. 
— -  Bail-borne  Trade,  Bombay  Presidency,  1899-1900. 

Bombay  Government. 
Review  and  Tables,  Trade  of  British  India,  1894-95—1898-99. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

of  Trade  of  India,  1899-1900. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Forest  Administration,  British  India,  1897-98. 

Government  of  India. 
Revision  Survey  Settlement,  Chikli  Taluka,  Snrat. 

Bombay  Government. 

■  Survey  Settlement,  Mahim  Taluka,  Thana. 

Bombay  Government, 

■  Survey  Settlement,  Malegaon  Taluka,  Naesik. 

Bombay  Government. 

■  Survey  Settlement,  Shahada  Taluka,  Khandesh. 
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